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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DePAKTMENTM)F  the  Interior* 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington , June  17, 1919. 

Sir:  I am  submitting  herewith  tlu*  report  of  a survey  of  public, 
education  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  including  all  schools  that  receive 
any  part  of  their  support  from  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

The  survey  was  made  under  my 'direction,  at  th$  request  of  the  Ala- 
bama Survey  Commission,  created  by  act  of  legislature  us  set  forth  in 
the  introduction  to  this  report.  On  June  9,  10,  and  11  the  report  wTas 
submitted  by  me  to  the  Survey  Commission,  through  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Foght.  and  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialists  in  rural  education  and 
higher, education,  respectively,  in  this  Bureau,  and  was  approved  and 
received  by  the  commission.  \ 

I recommend  that  the  report  be  published  as  a'bulletin  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  distribution  among  the  citizens  of  Alabama 
and  students  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P/CtAXTON, 

^ orrmrissioner . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  - 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  STUPY  OF  ALABAMA.' 


INTROPUCTION. 


An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  containing  the 
following  provisions,  was  approved  by  the  governor  February  6, 


1919: 


1.  That  the  governor  shall  appoint  a commission  of  five  persons  • * * to 

make  a study  of  the  public  * educational  system  of  Alabama,  including  all  w 
schools  and  educational  institutions  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  from  public  . 
funds,  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  same  and  to  report  its  findings,  with  , . 
recommendations  for  increased  efficiency  and  economy,  to  the  governor  on  or 
before  July  1,  1919. 

2.  That  the'said  commission  is  empowered  to  employ  expert  assistants  in  the 

severalfields  of  public  education  In  which  the  State  *is  engaged.  * * * ^ 

3.  Ttipt  the  said  commission-  and  its  employees  shall  have  free  access  to  all 

public  records.  All  public  school  QDd  educational  institutions,  teachers,  *ln-  ■'  .A 
structors/ faculties,  officers,  and  employees  shall  furbish  all  information  and  r; 
assistance  in  their  power  In  making  such  a study  as  is  contemplate^wnder  : . 

this  act  * * * v . . > 

4.  That  said  commission  shall,  in  addition  to  other  work  specified  by  this 
act,  direct  special  attention  to  the  feasibility  and  the  advisability  of  consolidat- 
ing any  of  the  existing  State  educational*  institutions  or  departments  thereof, 

of  eliminating  any  institution  or  institutions,  and  of  coordinating  and  unifying  : 
the  work  of  any  or  all  institutions  und$r  one  board  of  management  and  control*  . ,Lv 

6.  Thiat  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  ouy  of  any  money  in  the*treasury  not  ' . -4 

otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $10,000  * • * for  the  purpose  of  de-  g 

frfiying  the  cost  of  the  study  hetoin  proposed.  ^ 


On  the  11th  of  March,  1919,  the  Alabama  Education  Commission 
created  by  this  act  met  in  the  oapitol  at  Montgomery  to  outline  the 
Vf4tk  of  the  survey  and  to  listen  to  comments  oln  the  plan  by  Dr. 
Wallace  G.  Buttrick,  of  the  General  Education  Board,  and  to  Dr. 
Philander  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  , 
The  commission  paseedJChe  following  resolutions:  .H  * - . T 

Whereas  the  Educational  Oommlsslon  has  been  created  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  the  legislature  approved  February  6,1919;  and  ^ f .... 

Whereas  thla  commission  must  submit . its  report  to  the  governor  on  or  before 
July  1,  1919;  Slid 

Whereas  the  scope  o*f  the  work 'prescribed  1x1  comprehends  the  ent^k  /^ 

public-school  system  of  AlabainsVand  ■ * J 

Whereas  the  ffiscbar*eef^  coUectibii  apdtab^atjoci 

of  certain  techidoal  ^ by  experts ; and  ; 

* tljfp 
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Whereas  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  the  legally  constituted  head 
of  the  public-school  system  in. this  country:  Therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  1,  That  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  hereby  invited 
and  requested  to  accept  the  task  of  making  the  scientific  study  of  the  entire 
public-school  system  of  Alabama,  upon  the  terms  and  In  keeping  with  the  plan 
outlined  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  That  so- much  of  a sum  of  $8,500  ns  may  be  necessary  be  set  aside  from  the 
State  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of-  those  working  under 
the  direction  ef  Commissioner  Claxton  for  the  provision  of  clerical  help  and 
supplies  and  honoraria  to  three  or  four  men  outside  of  the  stuff  of  the  Bureau 
who  are  also  to  be  asked  to  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity. 

8.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  those  working  under  his  direction 
be  clothed  With  all  the  authority  conferred  under  Section  HI  of  the  act  to  secure 
Information  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  make  a full  and  complete  survey 
of  public  education  in  Alabama,  ,and  to. this  end  to  require  the  production  of 
papers,  records,  and  information  under  oath  from  any  ijerstm  or  i»ersons  en- 
gaged In  public  BChool  work. 

4.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  his  staff  report  the  results  <»f  said 
Investigation  and  findings  to  the  commission  by  June  6. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion began  the  work  of  the  survey  March  12^  The  actual  field  work 
continued  from  that  date  until  the  31st  of  May.  Because  of  the  very 
brief  time  available  for  the  study,  an  unusunlly  large  ^number  of  per- 
sons were  engaged  in  it.#  Their  names  and  their  respective  contribu- 
tions to  the  report  appear  in  the  following  paragraphs.  . x 
The  interrelations  of  the  higher  institutions  were  judged  to  present 
certain  complications.  On  this  ground  it  seemed  advisable  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  Bureau’s  regular  staff  for  the  investigation  of  these 
institutions  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  vnri- 
OMB  j&ases  of  higher  education'.  - The  members  .this  committee  were 
President  E.  A.  Alderman,  of  the  University  of  Virginia ; Dr.  C.  R. 
Mann,vchairman  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  committee  on  education 
kiidlipecial  training  of  the  War  Department;  president  A.  F._  Woods, 
. of  the  Maryland  State  College;  and  Dr.  Horace  D*jVrnold,  formerly 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  medicine  of  Harvard  University.- who 
I v'was  called  in  as  a special  adviser  in  ward  to  medical  education. 

’J W;  Foght  had  general  charge  of  the  field  work  afid  the  prep- 
^‘  ‘ aratitm  of  the  manuscript,  except  the  elections  relating  to  higher  edu- 
cation. DK  Samuel  P.  Capei^had  charge  of  the  investigation  of  the 
higher,  ihstitutions  and  lhe  preparatioD  of  this  section  of  the  report. 
^ The  Arid  studies  were  organised  under  several  group  headings,  and 


fcaefi  study  in  charge  of  the  survey  personnel  enumerated'  below : 

School OiydnizaHon  and  Administration— T>t.  H.  W. 

J°gkU  , t,  . , i * ■ - ; ,,  . - ; ; fc 

°f  Education  m Alabama.— 1 Hood,  divi- 
siofi  o^sehoolj  legislation,  ./i*  ; “ 


<*»a 
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3.  Rural  and  Agricultural  Education- — Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook,  c* 

specialist  in  rural  education,  Bureau  of  Education;  Walter  S.  ; 
Deffenbaugh,  specialist  in  education  in  villages  and  towns, 
Bureau  of  Education ; Mr.  C.  H.  Lane,  regional  director,  the  .j 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  Dr.^lf  W. 
Foght. 

4.  City  Schools. — Mr.  P.  W.  Horn,  superintendent  of  schools, 

Houston,  Tex. ; Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker,  specialist  in  city  school  r 
• systems,  Bureau  of  Education;  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Didcoct,  profes- 
sor of  secondary  education,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers.  , 

«5.  Higher  Education . — Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen;  Dr.  Chester  D.  Jar- 
vis, specialist  in  agricultural  education,  Bureau  of  Education; 

Dr.  Walter  C.  John,  specialist  in  land-grant  college  statistics, 

, Bureau  of  Education;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Pettijohn,  director  of  the 
extension  division,  Bureau  of  Education. 

6.  Preparation  of  Teachers. — Dr.  Willis  E.  Johnson,  president 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.;  t 
Dr.  H.  W.  Foght;  and  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen.  j 

7.  Special  Education:  f ^ 7 

Negro  Education. — Mr.  Walter  B.  Hill,  special  collaborator^  Bu- 

reau  of  Education;  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  special, collabo-  ^ 

' rator,  Bureau  of  Education ; and  Mr.  Jackson  Davis,  general  * j 
field  agent,  General  Education  Board. 

School  Health  and  Physical  Education.— Dr.  Hiram  Byrd,  the  ‘ 
United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Dr.  Willard  S.  Small, 
specialist  in  school  hygiene  and  sanitation,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion;  and  Miss  Martha  Stevens,  director  of  health  education.^  J 
Hom^  Economics. — Miss  Carrie  A.  Lyford,  specialist  in  home  ! 

economics,  Bureau  of  Education.  ^ 

Home  and  School  Gardening. — Mr.  John  L.  Randall,  regional 
director,  United  States  SchoolGaiden  Army.  ' 

Education  of  Delinquents,  Defectives,  and  Illiterates.— Dr*  HL 


from  Jttecommendations  10  o-fc,  10  j,  10  K,  10  n,  ana  io*o-i.  . ^ 

On  June  7 the  chapters  dealing  with  higher  education  were 
sen  ted  to  the  presidents  of  the  University  of  Alabama  and  th^Ap 
bama  Girls’  Technical  Institute*  in  Montgomery.  On  the  and 


W.  Foght. 


N 


The  recommendations  relating  to  higher  education  were  submitifldi  J 
to  the  members  of  the  advisory  committee  on  June  2,  and  fiessrs.:  ? 
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of  fact.  As  & result  of  them  a few  minor  changes  were  made"  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  report  and  one  recommendation  was  changed. 

On  June  9, 10,  and  11  Messrs.  Foght  and  Capen  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  survey  committee  to  the  Alabama  Education  Commis- 
sion, at  Montgomery.  . . . 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  its  associated  investiga- 
tors gratefully  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  the  members  of  the 
Alabama  Education  Commission  for  their  many  courtesies  and  hearty 
coopenftion  throughout  the  study;  to  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion for  valuable  help  in  procuring  and  compiling  educational  sta- 
tistics; to  the  director  of  the  department  of  archives  and  history  for 
valuable  documentary  information ; and  to  the  heads  of  the  State’s 
educational  institutions,  the  county  and  city  superintendents,  and 
the, teachers  of  the  State  for  valuable  advice  and  constant  cooperation. 


Chapter  L 

ALABAMA,  THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 


Main  topographical '■features. — Alabama  is  situated  in  the  east 
South  Central  Division  of  States,  in  the  heart  of  the  w cotton  king- 
dom.” It  cohtains  an  area  of  51,279  square  miles,  711  square  miles 
~of  this  being  water.'  The  State  falls  naturally  into  two  great  topo- 
graphical divisions — the  Appalachian  area  and  the  coastal  plain, 
the  dividing  line  between ttartwo  running  roughly  from  the  north- 
’ western  part  of  the  State  through  Tuscaloosa  to  Montgomery,  thence 
swinging  in  a bold  curve  toward  a point  near  Columbus,  Ga.  The 
mean  elevation  above  sea  level  is  about  600  feet;  To  the  north  and 
east  of  this  line  the.  surface  rises  gradually  to  1,800  feet,  with  oc- 
casional heights  of  2,400  feet  in  the  Talladega  Mountains.  To  the. 
south  of  the  dividing  .line,  the  surface  falls  gradually  toward  the. 
south  and  west  till  the  tidal  plain  is  reached.  The  main  axis  and* 
watershed  of  the  Appalachian  area  runs  through  Coosa,  Clay,  and 
Cleburne  Counties.  East  of  this  lies  the  Talladega  Mountains,  a 
rugged  mountain  ridge  east  of  which  lies  the  Ashland  Plateau  with 
an  altitude  of  nearly  1,000  feet.  To  the  west  and  north  of  the  moun-  ^ 
tain  axis  lies  the  fertile  Tennessee  Valley,  fringed  on  the  south  by  a.  ■ 
great  mountain  44  rim,”  rich  in  coal  and  iron  and  limestone. 


The  Tennessee  Valley,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  Tennessee. 
Plateau,  is  traversed  the  whole  width  of  the  State  by  the  Tennes- 
see Kiver.  This  is  the  blue-grass  section  of  Alabama.  Its  soil  is  in 
the  mam  a deep  red  clay,  well-drained  and,  easy  of  culture.  This, 
section  of  the  State  is  well  suited  to  the  production  of  the  staple 
grains  and  live  stock.  The  Tennessee  Biver  offers  gi^at  possibili- 
ties for  development  of  water  power,  the  most  noted  natural  reser- 
voir being  located  at  Muscle  Shoals. , South  of  this  river  plateau> 
rises  a low  ridge  of  mountains  known  popularly  as  the  “rim”  un- 
derlaid with  rich  deposits  of  t iron,  coal,  limestone,  and  marble.  The?; 
great  Birmingham  industrial  district  forms  the  heart  of  thiasectiop; 

The  Alabama  black  belt,  so  called  because  of  its  rich  black  mock 
soil,  embraces  a great  rolling  prairie  southward  of  the  Appalachian  fi 
area  and  extending  to the  coastal plain.  Itssoil  is  remarkably  tor- 
tile, despite  the  * factt^  “cottoned  n for  upward^  of  a 
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* ginning  to  pass  away.  By  degrees  farming  in  the  black  belt  is  be- 
coming diversified;  live  stock  and  alfalfa  have  already  transformed 
some  parts  of  it,  and  soon  the  entire  belt  should  become  one  of  the 
greatest  stock-growing  and  dairying  sections  of  the  South. 

The  gulf  coastal  plain  embraces  the  entire  southern  portion  of  the 
State  south  of  the  prairie  black  belt.  Its  topography  varies  from 
level  to  gently  rolling  lands,  watered  by  small  streams,  which  in 
the  main  afford  a good  drainage  system.  The  soil  is  largely  a sandy 
loam  particularly  well  adapted  for  truck  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
In  places  this  region  contains  pine  and  oak  uplands,  with  here  and 
there,  toward  the  coast,  pine  barrens,  much  of  which  is  yet  largely 
undeveloped. 

Early  spread  of  population  influenced  by  this  topography  —In  ad- 
dition to  the  bold  curving  Tennessee  in  the  north,  the  State  is 
traversed  by  the  great  Alabama-Tombigbee  River  system,  navigable 
for  many  miles  northward  from  Mobile  Bay.  Of  the  tributary 
rivers  the  Coosa  drains  the  rich  Coosa  Valley,  noted  for  its  agri- 
cultural wealth  and  famous  also  for  its  unlimited  water  power. 
The  Warrior  is  also  noted  for  its  great  possibilities  in  water  power 
and  for  its  wealth  in  agricultural  lands.  These  rivers  have  all 
played  a great  part  in  the  development  of  the  State.  In  the  early 
historic  days  the  population  moved  northward  from  Mobile,  follow- 
► t ing  the  deep-water  courses.  Others  came  southward  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  down  the  river  of  this  name,  where  they  passed 
by  land  over  the  rim  to  the  Warrior  and  Tombigbee,  down  which 
# they  gradually  spread.  Other  pioneers  from  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  advanced  down  the  Coosa  River  into  the  heart 
of  the  State.  Meanwhile  there  was  a gradual  inflow  of  Georgians 
along  the  entire  eastern  border  of  the  State. 

Climate  of  the  State . — The  climate  of  Alabama  is  regulated  largely 
. by  such  controlling  factors  as  elevation  above  sea  level,  geographical 
trendy  of  the  highlands,  and  the  proximity  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
. Fortunately  for  the  StaCeTthose  have  combined  to  give  Alabama 
a comparatively  uniform  climate,  with  no  great  extremes  in  the 
temperature.  It  is  true  the  summers  are  long,  but  they  are  seldom 
. . oppressive.  $The  nights  are  fairly  cool.  The  average  temperature 
for  the  State  is,  68  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  61  degrees  in»the  north 
^ and >65  degrees  in.  the  south.  The  average  summer  maximum  temper- 
-■  attire  is  90  degrees,  while  the  average  winter  minimum  is  35  degrees. 
& JEh  anaual  average  precipitation  is  51  inches;  the  region  of  least 
^pwdpitation  is  near  the  center  of  * the  State,  where  it  is  48  inches. 
> The  greatest  i*fdong ja* places  it  reaches  as. high 
as  W^inchea^The  coast  linjys  visited  byoccasional destructive  sub- 
ttopi^^l^nix^  ivhiie  theoentral  section  of  the  St^is^iableto 
drouthy  conditions,  most  likely  to  occur  between  May^  aiiiJNaytobeL 
— — - - - 
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Occupations  of  the  people. — Alabama  is  preeminently  an  agri- 
cultural State,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  contains  a rapidly 
growing  industrial  section,  centering  about  Birmingham.  It  ranked 
eighteenth  among  the  48  States  as  regards  population  both  in  1910 
and  1900.  In  1910  the  density  of  population  for  the  entire  State 
was  41.7  per  square  mile,  the*  corresponding  figure  for  1900  being 
35.7.  The  population  is  mostly  rural.  In  1910,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, 17.3  per  cent  resided  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns  with  a 
population  of  2,500  and  over;  in  1900  only  11.3  per  cent. 

Birmingham  is  the  one  great  industrial  city  of  the  State;  Mobile 
and  Montgomery  are  the  only  other  cities  having  above  25,000 'popu-^ 
lation.  Anniston,  Bessemer,  Gadsden,  and  Selma  are  other  cities 
having  more  than  lOyQOO  population  in  1910^  since  that  time  Tusca- 
loosa# has  likewise  reached  this  population.  'These  cities  contain 
about  14  of  the  total  17.3  per  cent  urban  population  in  the  State. 

The  census  of  1910  places  the  whole  number  of  farm  operators  at 
262,901  persons.  This  includes  owners  operating  farms,  as  well  as 
tenants  and  renters.*  Persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  come  second, 
with  81,972  persons.  This  group  includes  both  salaried  officials  and 
wage-earners.  Mining  of  coal  and  iron  and  quarrying  of  limestone, 
and  marble  engage  about  32,000  persons. 

The  agricultural  system . — The  land  surface  of  Alabama  is  32,- 
818,568  acres.  Of  this  area  21,732,312  acres  are  rated  as  tillable. 
But  of  this  amount  not  more  than  9,000,000  acres  have  been  cleared, 
and  of  this  area  again  only  about  8,000,000  acres  have  been  kept  open 
for  cultivation.  Indeed,  fully  62  per  cent  of*  the  State’s  tillable  « 
lands'are  not  now  under  the  plow,  and  of'the  acreage  that  is  utilized 
much  needs  draining  and  terracing  before  it  can  be  farmed  effec- 
tively. The  State  lias  not  yet  emerged  fully  from  the  old  “land 
economy  ” period  of  agriculture,  which  in  the  South  was  marked 
by  the  old  plantation  system  of  owners,  overseers,  and  slave  land 
tillers.  Since  th'e  reconstruction  period  the  system  has-  suffered 
largely  from  absentee  landlordism  and  tenant  farming;  The  large 
plantations  ere  gradually,  however,  being  reduced  in  size  and  the 
number  of  operators  is  increasing  accordingly.  In  1916  there  were 
262,901  operators  of  all  kinds;  of  these,  103,929  were  classed  as 
owners,  646  as  managers,  and  158,826,  or  60.2  per  cent  of  all,  as 
tenants,  known  variously  as  share  tenants,  share-cash  tenants,  and 
cash  tenants. 

The  old  system  of  fanning  has  proved  economically  unsound! 
The  colored  tenants  have  made  no  headway.  In  ordinary  yetfcrs 
they  are  “carried by  the  landowner,  the  overseer,  or  lqcal  mer- 
chants until  the  crops  ire  made*  .If  the  crops  art  good  both  o * 

■ and  lit. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL,  STUDY  OF  ALABAMA. 


* low  cotton  prices  in  1913-14  made  the  beginning  of  the  break;  it  was 
aided  by  the  boll-weevil  plague  and  the  destructive  flood  in  1916. 
This  seeming  calamity  was^probably  the  most  fortunate  thing  that 
could  have  happened.  Because  of  it  the  one-crop  system  is  now 
yielding  to  diversified  farming.  Cotton  culture  has  beea  reduced  to 
55  per  cent  of  what  it  was  four  years  ago.  This  reduction  has  been 
more  than  made  up  in  .value  by  increasing  crops  of  corn,  alfalfa, 
hay,  velvet  beans,  peanuts,  and  raising  better  live  stock.  Because  of 
shortage  in  labor  many  plantations  are  being  turned  into  dairy  or 
stock  farms;  alfalfa  and  cowpeas  are  produced. in  increasing  acre- 
age to  provide  fodder  and  to  supply  humus  and  nitrogen  for  the 
land.  Pure-bred  stock,  both  dairying  and  beef  types,  hav^  been 
introduced  from  the  North.  This  has  revolutionized  the  live-stock 
industry  and  has  actually  doubled  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  State 
in  three  years’, time.  An  era  of  scientific  agriculture  is  apparently 
about  to  take  its  beginning  in  the  State. 

Growth  in  manufacturing  industries. — No  State  is* more  fortunately 
situated  in  regard  to  urban  industries  than  is  Alabama.  The  Bir- 
mingham district  is  rich  in  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore;  and  the 
limestone  necessary  for  fluxing  the  iron  is  abundant  in  t he  same 
region.  The  Coosa- Alabama  River  system  affords  unlimited  power 
possibilities,  and  the  raw  cotton  is  produced  within  easy  reach  of 
the  cotton  mills.  In  1879  only  10^000  wage  earners  were  employed 
in  manufactures  in  the  State;  by  1910  this  group  of  workers  had 
„ reached  about  83,000.  The  total  value  of  manufactured  products 
increased  during  this  time  from  $13,506,000  to  $145,9^2,000,  or  more 


aous  as  almost  to  overshadow  for  the  time  being,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  what  must  always  continue  to  hold  the  first  place  in  the 
' State’s  activities — i.  e.,  agriculture.  , 

Population : Its  increase  and  distribution . — In  1910  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  was  2,138,093.  In  1917  it  is  estimated  at  2,363,- 
989.  ‘There  has  been  a steady  increase  since  the  first  census  “was 
taken  in  1820.  From  1900  t6*1910  the  increase  was  10.9*  per  cent 
r | In  density  the  population  varies  greatly.  The  population  of  the 
counties -varies  from  12,855  in  Winston  County  to  226,476  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  the  latter  embracing  the  industrial  center  tff  Birming- 
ham, which  alone  contributes  6.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  State.  Alabama  has  36  cities,  as  defined  by  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  and  46  cities  according  to  the  State  definition,  which 
g";  counts  as  cities  all  incorporated  places  of  2,000  population  and 
upward* ..  ’•  ' 

; | coj^ion  with  moet  States,  Alabama  has  shown  a gradual  de- 
ls, , ,cike W tibe  percentage  spared  with 


The  growth  in  manufacturing  has  been  so  treinen- 
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greater  decline,  82.7  per  cent  in  1910.  However,  on  the  basis  of  ; 
aggregate  growth,  the  rural  population  increased  during  the  decade 
1900-1910  by  400,490  people,  while  the  cities  added  only  218,196. 

Racial  composition  and-  character!# tux  of  the  population. — -Ala-  * 
banift 'offers  no  great  social  or  economic  problem  so  far  as  the  white 
race  is  concerned.  Of  the  white  population  now  in  the  State,  84.1 
per  cent  were  born  .there.  The  others  have  come,  in  themain,  from 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  othefetouth  Central  and  South 
Atlantic  States.  In  1910  there  were  only  51,373  persons  of  foreign 
birth  in  the  State.  .This  solidarity  and  lack  of  influx  in  population 
has  to  a degree  deprived  the  State  of  the  advantages  that  accrue  from 
a wholesale,  mingling  of  population  from  section  to  section.  The 
native  white  population  is  made  up  chiefly  of  descendants  of  the 
early- colonials  of  good  Anglo-Saxon,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Huguenot  . 


• ancestry. 

The  colored  race . — In  1910,  of  the  whole  population,  908,282  per- 
sons, or  per  cent,  were  negroes.  It  constitutes  75  per  cent  or  over 
in  11  counties  in  the  so*cal led  black  belt,  while  in  10  of  themountain 
counties  the  percentage  of  negro  population  is  negligible. 

Tike  other  Southern  States,  Alabama  has  the  problem  <jf  two  race®. 


The  negroes  form  a vital  part  of  southern  life,  and  have  both  aided' 
and  hindered  its  development.  They  are  largely  a landless  popula- 
tion, largely  improvident,  and  poor,  so  that  the  slightest  economic 
pressure  is  likely  to  set  in  motion  a negro  movement  of  some  dimen- 


sions. 

Such  a movement  has  been  going  on  since  1916.  The  boll  weevil  and 
the  greet  floods  of  that  year  had  impoverished  the  colored  popular 
tion  and  made  them  eager  ftr  respond  to  the  great  labor  call  from  the 
North  due  to  the  war.  During*the  summer  of  191G  the  negroes  began 
leaving  the  State  in  such  numbers  as  to  constitute  a real  migratioiL 
By  the  middle  of  1917,  according  to  the  best  est  imates,  75,000  persons, 
or  8i3  per  cent  of  the  total  negro  population,  had  abandoned  the  Stat& 
Sine©  that  time  the  movementnas  slackened,  but  it  has  by  no  means 
yet  come  to  an  end. 

Th(\  heaviest  losses  lift  ve  naturally  been  in  black-bety  territory.  Of 
the  11  black-belt  counties  which  in  1910  had  a negro  population 
amounting  to  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  population,  “eight 
form  a section  extending  from  Montgomery  County  westward  to  th^ 
State  of  Mississippi.  These  are  Dallas,  Green,  Hale,  Lowndes,  Ma- 
rengo, Perry,  Sumter,  and  Wilcox.  The  remaining  three,  Bullock/ 
Macon,  and  Russell*  connect  Montgomery  County  with  the  State,  of. 
Georgia  to  the  east.  It  is  from  these  counties  that  negroes  have  gonh/^ 
literally  by  the  thousands.  Some  of  .the  counties  Have  lopt  25  per 
or  more  of  their  total  negro  population  within  the  pastl8  moni  “ 


1 Negro  Migration' In  1916-47,  D*  & Department  of  Labor.  Bnlj*  In,  lftlfcp*  56. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  STUDY  OF  ALABAMA. 


While  the  immediate  causes  of  the  migration  were  economic,  much 
of  it  can  also  be  explained  in  a desire  for  social  betterment,  and  par- 
ticularly for  improved  educational  advantages. 

Prevalence  of  illiteracy . — In  1910  Alabama  ranked  forty-sixth  in 
the  United  States  in.adult  illiteracy.  Two  States  only— South  Caro- 


link  and  Louisiana-ranked  lower.  The  accompanying  map  shows 

it;  22.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  above  10  years  of  1 
classed'  as  illiterates.  By  far  the  larger  per  cent  of  these 
item^  aire  colored,  it  is  true;  but  the  percentage  is  alarmingly;  ; 
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At  the  present  time  (biennial  school  Census,  1918)  there  are  in  the 
State  an  aggregate  of  334,559  white  children  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  20,  inclusive.  Of  this  number,  311,108  were  returned  by  the  cen- 
sus as  literate  and  23,451  as  illiterate.  Similar  ages  for  1914  gave  an 
aggregate  of  300,857,  of  which  number  280,598  were  classed  as  literate 
and  26,259  as  illiterate.  That  is  to  say,  one  white  child  in  every  14 
in  1918  approximately  three  years  above  compulsory  attendance  age 
had  not  yet  learned  to  read  and  write*,  for  1914  the  ratio  was  even 

worse,  being  one  in  every  12.  • 

Conditions  among  the  colored  children  are  much  . worse.  In  1918 
there  were  226,732  colored  children  from  the  ages  of  10  to  20,  in- 
clusive. Of  these,  101,986  were  classed  as  Ijterate  and  64,746  as  illit- 
erate; corresponding  ages  for  1914  gave  an  aggregate  of  240,814 
colored  children,  of  whom  170,567  were  classed  as  literate  and  70,240 
as  illiterate.  In  other  words,  one  out  of  every  three  colored  children 
in  1914  who  should  have  been  in  school  for  upward  of  three  year3  - 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  1918‘tho  ratio  was  still  one  to  three. 

These  figures  consider  only  the  children  of  school  age,  and  bear 
direct  witness  that  the  public-school  facilities  of  the  State  are  quite 
inadequate  and  the,  compulsory  law  only  poorly  Enforced.  It  proves 
also  that  the  State  must  invest  much  more  in  education  than  it  has 
done,  and  must  equalize  the  investment  better  between  the  races  than 
it  has  done,  if  this  unfortunate  condition  is  to  be  remedied  in  the 
near  future. 

In  the  population  beyond  school  age  the  illiterates  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  older  people  who  are  beginning  to  pass  away;  it  is 
quite  prevalent  among  the  very  youth  who  have  the  destiny  of  the 
future  in  their  hands.  This  is,  evidenced  by  the  astonishing  dis- 
closures in  the  registration  under  the  recent  selective  draft.  Ala- 
bama had  approximately  10,000  young  men  of  draft  age  wholly  illit- 
erate hi  a total  registration  of  172,727,  or  one  in  each  17  persons. 

Flow  the  wealth  of  the  State  is  utilized  for  education . — Alabama 
is  potentially  a rich ‘State.  The 'actual  accumulated  wealth  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  great  as  might  be  expected.  Nor  is  this  wealth  well  disr 
tributedfr  The  mass  of  the  Negro  population  is  poor  and  landless  and 
of  little  tax  ability.  Great  wealth  is  exceptional  and  of  recent  origin, 
and 4 is  limited  in  the  main  to  the  industrial  regions.  The  large 
planters  have  been  kept  “land  poor”  by  the  indifferent  system  of 
one-crop  farming,  but  in  spite  of  this  some  of  them  haVe  become  *: 
wealthy  by  holding  their  lands  for  the  unearned  increment.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  not  he  assumed  that  Alabama  is  unable  to  support  \ 
well  a modern  system;, of  public  schools.  The  State  has  not  in  past 
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The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  how  to  readjust  the  State’s  unsatis- 
factory tax  system  j how  to  equalize  taxes  among  the  rich  and  poor; 
and  how  to  enforce  the  revenue  code  fairly  over  the  Stats;? 
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several  decades,  and  especially  so  since  1!)10.  It  is,  in  fact,  rapidly 
outstripping  the  growth  in  population.  But  the  assessed  valuation 
hax  not  increased  in  the  sanu>  proportion.  At  no  time  since  1880  lias 
the  assessed  valuation  reached* the  'required  “G0#per  cent  of  its  fair 
and  reasonable  cash  value,’1  and  at  the  present  time  (J9J9)  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  one -third  oh  the  legal  requirement . (See  Chapter 
XXIV.)  , 

The  average  wealth  per  inhatfftant  in  the  State  is  $1,250,  on  a 
fair  basis  valuation.  On  this  basis  the  total  "resources  available  for 
each  child  in  the  State  5 to  18*  years  of  a^e  (the  normal  attendance 
**&**')?  wfiuld  be^about  $4,000  as  against  $801  jrer  child  on  the  present 
assessed  valuation.  This  means  that  if  the  property  were  as;#essed 
at  GO  per  cent  of  its  real  value  the  present  tax  rates  \^ould  produce 
more  than  $24  for  the  education  of  each  child  (5  to  18  ydars)  instead 
of  the  present  amount  of  le&  than  $7. 

That  Alabama  has  the  ability  todnyest  much  more  in  education 
than  it  1ms  done  in  the  past  goes  unchallenged.  The  State  went  over 
the  top  gloriously  in  all  its  war  finance  activities,  subscribing  more 
than  $30,000,000  alone  for  the  fourth  Liberty  loan.  Alabama  has  paid 
hcdenil  taxes  in  increasing  volume,  from  $403,000  in  1014  to  $19,- 
132,000  in  1018,  with  an  estimated  tux  of  $30,000,000  for  1910.  Ifc 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  wlrtyi  the  people  of  Alabama  begin  to 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  prevailing  conditions  in  their  schools, 
because  of  the  present  inadequate  financial  Support,  they  will  “go 
over  the  top  ” as  cheerfully  in  their  efforts  to  make  democracy  safe 
through  the  best  type  oLeducation  as  they  diiwhen  the  foundations 
of  this  democracy  were  threatened  by  a forei^  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  EC. 

FUNDAMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  AS  INDICATED 
BY  CHARACTER  AND  RESOURCES  OF  ALABAMA. 


Any  effective  system  of  education  must  take  hold  on  the  life  of  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  designed,  and  must  be  such  as  to  make  them 
intelligent  about  the  life  they  live,  the  work  they  do,  the  social,  and 
political  units  of  which  they  are  a part,  the  forces  and  laws  of  the 
universe  with  which  they  constantly  deal  and  on  an  understanding  of 
ifrhich  their  .welfare  and  life  may  depend.  The-educational  system 
of  a democracy  must  insure  to  all  full,  free,  and  equal  opportunity 
for  that  kind  and  degree  of  education  that  will  develop  most  com- 
jL  * pletely  the  native  ability  of  each -and  the  highest,  degree  of  man- 
hood of  *11,  with  the  fullest  possible  ineasure  of  the  sweetness  and 
light  which  we  call  culture.  It  must  prepare  for  life,  for  making  a 
living  by  some  form  of  useful,  intelligent,  and  skillful  work,  and  for 
6 duties  aiid  responsibilities  of-citizenship.  It  should  include  body, 
mind,  and  «flil.  Its -aim' shou^ -be  individual  happiness  antisocial 
fe.f-  ■ welfare. -Its  justification  is* the  service  of  intelligence  and  good  will  * 
|v  ' whichTesults-in.  material  wealth,  social  purity,  civic  righteousness, 
and  political  stability  and  power.  For  itis' support,  therefore,  it  &hs. 
S±-  firet  and  indisputable  claim  on  aill  the  resources  of  the  Stat©  and  all 
the  wealth  of  thepeople.  The  principles  involved  in  such  education 
T J1®  universal,  but  their  application  is  dependent  on  local  environment 
£ and  historical. conditions.  . • 

- Bamg  an. organism  and  not  an  artificial  creation  out  of  hand,  a* 
7_;:'  system  of  education  can  be  improved  by  wise  and  thoughtful  do- 
ji^', velopment  rather  than  by  destructive  criticism  and  rash  attempts 
towirtT  radical  revolution.  Yet  it  must  be  quick  to"  respond  to  the 
;i;.-^new  and  changing  needs  of  the  people  it  serves,  and  those  who  direct 
^T^^lleyelppment  must  be  keen  both  to  understand  the  presgnLand 
neednpf  the-  future  tin  making  the  recommendations 
^7;  iuclud'Sd  in  this  repert.it  is  aasumedthat  these  principles  are  under- 

^^a^^j;.tfae-peoide  of  Alabama  and  their  representatives  VStatV 
y,  nd  eoun^.t»un?.ils.  ~ *'• 

wacl.van^trjr  of  natural  resources  and  in  possibilities 
^ material  ranks  Veiy'hTgh.  SoniSday..the  State.', 

will  be  the  -hometof  manr  milliohs'of  people,  ^riciandprogresSiye 
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beyond  all  present  compare.  In  area  Alabama  is  as  large  as  Eng- 
land, with  her  population  of  thirty -five  millions.  Its  soil  and  climate  * 
are  adapted  to  a very  wide  range  of  profitable  agriculture,,  includ- 
ing all  or  most  of  the  staple  cfops  of  the  United  States— cotton,  com, 
^heat,  rye,  oats,  grasses,  clovers,  beans  and  other  legilmes,  white-  • 
and  sweet  potatoes,  sorghum  and  sugar  cane,  and  all  the  finite,  nuts,  ' 
-berries,  and  vegetables  common  to  temperate  and  semitropical  dim-' 
ates.  Wind  currents  and  rainfall  are  such  that  excessive  floods  and 
droughts,  and  consequent  destruction  and  failures  of  crops,  are  im- 
possible. The  forest  wealth  is  great,  and,  under  proper  care,  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  renews  itself.  According  to  the  present  esti-. 
mates  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  there  are  in  the  coal 
measures,  of  the  State  seventy  billion  tons  of  coal— enough  to  supply 
the  world  at  its  present  rate  of  consumption  for  a hundred  years— and 
a billion  and  a half  tons  of  iron  ore  of  high  grade.  Last  year  the 
State  supplied  two-thirds  of  the  graphite  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.  Marble,  limestone,  clays,  and  other  build-  1 
ing  materials  are  found  in  quantities  sufficient  to  furnish  the  home 
supply  for  all  time  and  for  export  to  neighboring  States.  The  water 
power,  when  fully  developed,  with  a possible  thousands  of  millions* 
of  horse-power  houre,  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  indus- 
tries  employing  millions  of  workers.  Stretching  north  and  Aouth  / 
from  the  rim  of  the  middle  Tennessee  basin  to  the  Gulf,  halfway 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mississippi  River,  AUhamq  lies 
athwart  the  path  of  all  the  roads  from  the  northeast  to  the  south-  . 
west  and  the  northwest JPtlie  southeast,  and  is  therefore  assured  of 
easy  access  to  markets  in  every  direction.  Fifteen  hundred  milm  0f 
navigable  rivers  and  a great  harbor  looking  out  over  the  Gulf  toward 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Panama  Canal  will,  . 
when  fully  developedrgive  her  cheap  transportation  and  easy  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  worl/I.  The  industrial  possibilities  of  the  State 
are  ih>  cated  by  the  fact  that  coking  qoal,  soft  iron  ore,  and  lime1 
for  flux  are  found  in  the  same  hills,  these  hills  being  clothed  with 
-forests  of  Valuable  timber,  and  that,  as  nowhere  else  in  thp  world, 
the  cotton  mill  and  the  steel  mill  9tand  side  by  side  in  the  same  ' 
industrial  town,  and  Jx>th  obtain  all  their  raw  materials  from  the 
country  immediately  surrounding  them.  > . 

A rich  and  rare  array  of  material  resources  is  this,  but  capable  of 
full  development  and  use  only  by  an  equally* Vide  range  of  infelli-  ' 
&nce,  scientific  knowledge,  and  technical  skill.  Through  the  very 
fiature  of  her  resources,  Alabama  calls  aloud  for  a well-devised,  lib- 
«£l,  and  weU-?up£orted  system  of  practical  ahd  vocational  educatite 
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. Education  for  agriculture  and  rural  life . — Agriculture  has  been, 
is,  and  no  doubt  will  long  remain  the  occupation  and  source  of  sup- 
port and  wealth  for  a very  large  part  of  the  people  of  Alabama. 
^Were  the  State  a one-crop  State,  limited  in  possibilities  by  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  to  a very  few  crops  closely  related  in  nature  and 
in  methods  of  cultivation  and  harvesting,  but  growing  abundantly 
in  a Virgin  soil  not  needing  drainage  to  make  it  productive  or  care 
and  skill  to  save  it  from  erosion  and  depletion,  Alabama's  problems 
of  agriculture  would  be  fewer  and  simpler  than  they  are.  Effective 
methods  of  cultivation  might  then  be  acquired  principally  by  tradi- 
tion, and  this  part  of  the  life  of  the  State  would  depend  somewhat 
less  on  the  work  of  the  schools  than  it  now  does.  The  same  would  be 
true  if  farming  were  carried  on  under  a feudal  system,  or  under  con- 
ditions that  would  permit  a few  intelligent  and  well -trained  men  to 
direct  the  work  of  the  many,  who  would  then  need  only  to  follow 
faithfully  the  directions  grven^y^thwr  leaders.  But  the  conditions 
are,  as  already  shown,  far  different,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
carry  on  the  State’s  chief  industry  without  educational  preparation 
for  it  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

With  all  its  rich  possibilities  Alabama  is  still  in  practice,  especially 
in  its  most  fertile  sections,  largely  a one-crop  State.  In  a section  in 
which  every  acre  might  with  proper  drainage  be  made  productive,  on 
which  the  most  modern  lavor-saving  machinery  might  be  used  with- 
out obstacles  of  stones  or  hillsides,  wliich  would  produce  abundant 
harvests  of  corn  and  small  grains,  clovers,  grasses,  beans,  peanuts,  and 
. potatoes,>and  which  has  been  shown  to  be  well  adapted  to  profitable 
live-stock  growing,  white  and  colored  farmers,  land  owners  and  ten- 
ants, cultivate  only  a small  fraction  of  the  land,  for  the  most  part 
with  the  simplest  implements  and  tools,  with  little  or  no  use  of  mod- 
ern labor-saving  machinery  or  tof  steam,  gasoline,  or  electric  power, 
.growing  a crop  the  amount  of  which  is  strictly  limited  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  gie  use  of  the  hoe  in  an  essential  part  of  its  cultivation  and 
the  sole  use  of  the  fingers  of  the  human  hand  in  its  harvesting.  Since 
no  part  of  this  crop  can  be  used  for  either  food,  clothing,  or  shelter, 
.or,  for. any  other  purpose  until  it  has  undergone  a fong  process  of 
manufacture  requiring  complex  machinery  and  large  investments  of 
capital,  and  since  no  other  crops  are  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
"supply  these  needs,  it  must  all  be  sold  by  the  farmers  for  whatever 
price  r is  offered  at  the  time  they  must  sell.  Any  crop  so  produced 
so  marketed  must,  except  under  abnormal  conditions,  be  sold  at 
. a pnceVMily  sufficient  to  insure  a continuance  of  its  production.  Those 
^wbo^buy  a^Asell  and  manufacture  it  make  all  the  profits,  and  those 
and  sell  it  in  its-ravr  state pay  to  others  the  profits 
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So  agricultural  Alabama  has  not  grown  rich  and  can  not  until 
conditions  are  changed  radically.  Only  1 acre  in  4 being  cultivated 
and  productive,  the  hard-earned  profits  of  this  fourth  acre  must 
carry  the  burden  of  taxation  not  only  for  itself,  but  for.  the  3 non- 
proifcictive  acres  also,  unless  the  taxes  on  the  fourth  acre  are  reduced 
to  an  amount  no  larger  than  tHe  1 productive  acre  should  pay.  So 
the  State  as  a whole  does  not  grow  rich  from  its  agricultural  lands, 
nor  can  it  ever  do  so  until  its  agricultural  people,  white  and  colored, 
are  so  instructed  and  trained  that  they  can  and  will,  under  their  own 
initiative  and  direction,  as  American  farmers  must,  make  better  and 
fuller  use  of  the  great  and  varied  agricultural  possibilities. 

All  this  means  that  the  State  of  Alabama  must,  at  whatever  cost 
may  be  necessary,  at  the  peril  of  falling  relatively  further  behind  in 
agriculture  than  it  now  is,  establish  and  Maintain  schools  for  all  its 
rural  people,  not  only  through  the  primary  grades  but  at  least  tlirough 
the  years  of  the  junior  high  school  and  for  ns  many  as  possible— the 
more  the  better  through  the  senior  high  school  also.  The  courses 
of  study  in  these  schools  must  be  given  a rich  agricultural  content, 
growihg  out  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  people  and  turning  back  into 
these  a lnrge^unount  of  scientific  knowledge  and  practical  skill. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  must  be  educated  and  trained  for  the 
work  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  agriculture  andTural  home 
making  and  for  wise  and  effective  leadership  in  the  rural  communi- 
ties in  which  they  teach,  and  they  must  be  paid  such  wages  as  will 
induce  the  best  of  them  to  remain  until  and  after  they  have  gained  the 
professional  knowledge,  skill,  and  po\(pr  that  come  only  from  sue- , 
cessful  experience.  Schools  must  be  so  consolidated  and  so  equipped  * 
as  will  enable  teachers  and  pupils  to  do  theirTJeSf  work.  A healthy 
public  sentiment  and  well-administered  attendance  laws  must  insure 
the  regular  and  prompt  attendance  of  the  children  of  school  age,  And 
no  parent  or  gilardian,  however  ignorant,  careless,  or  avaricious,  must 
be  permitted  to  rob  any  child  of  the  opportunity  which  the  State  pro-' 
vides  for  its  education  and  to  cheat  the  State  out  of  the  profits  which' 
would  come  to  it  from  the  full  and  right  education  of  the  child. 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  open  country,  villages,  and  towns 
must  teach  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  in  Alabama  by  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  plats  and  farms  and  through  well-directed 
home  projects.  Special  agricultural  schools  with  adequate  support 
must  offer  at  lowest  possible  cost  for  board  and  lodging  practical  in- 
struction in  agriculture  and  home  making  for  those  boys  and  girls 
who  have  posed  the  high-schoo.l  age  without  acquiringithe  general 
education  necessary  to  enable  them,  to  enter  the  ordinary  high 
school,  or  who  fog  other  reasons  can  profit  more  by  attendance  at  vi 
these  agricultural,  schools  jhan  by  3 
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College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  should  so  increase 
its  equipment  for  teaching  agriculture  and  so  diversify  this  work 
that  it  may  be  able  to  educate  and  train  large  numbfefs  of  leaders  and 
directors  in  all  kinds  and  phases  of  agriculture  which  may  be  profit- 
ably developed  within  the  State — men  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  vision 
to  see  and  to  understand,  to  promote  and  to  develop.  This  school 
must  also  train  women  for  equal  leadership  in  developing  and  improv- 
ing the  home  life  of  the  State  and  in  the  economic  use  of  that  which 
the  State  produces  or  imports  for  the  home.  x 

Industrial  education. — The  products  of  the  field,  of  the  forests,  and 
the  mines  of  the  State  may  continue  to  be  sold  at  low  prices  as  raw 
material  or  in  a low  state  of  manufacture  in  which  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial is  the  principal  element,  and  labor  and  skill  and  taste  only 
minor  elements;  or  they  ifiay  be  changed  into  products  in  which  skill, 
labor,  inventive  ingenuity,  and  cultivated,  productive  taste  count  for 
much  more  than  raw  material  and  multiply  original  values  many 
times.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  thing  shall  take  place  will  de- 
pend not  so  much  on  capital,  which  is  mobile  and  w hich  flows  readily 
to  those  places  where  abundant  raw  material  and  skill  and  energy 
exist,  and  which  with  a little  help  is  quickly  created  by  these, 
but  rather  on  the  education  which  the  State  shall  provide  ,for  its 
people  in  its  cities  and  industrial  centers.  There  is  abundant  proof 
that  skill  and  desire  and  energy  and  understanding,  all  the  result  of 
education,  will  attract  to  the  place  where  they  are  found  both  capital 
and  raw  material,  enhancing  the  value  of  both. 
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Abundance  and  variety  of  raw  material  and  of  the  sources  of  power, 
mildness  of  climate,  and  cheapness  of  living  all  mark  Alabama,  and 
especially  the  part  of  it  above  the  line  of  falls,  as  the  proper  homo 
of  large  and  varied  industries  in  textiles,  woods,  and  metals;  but 
' these  are  as  yet  hardly  more  developed  than  is  the  agriculture  of  the 
State,  and  for  the  same  reason.  For  industrial  knowledge  and  skill 
the  State  has  relied  almost  wholly  on  the  outside  tforld  and  has  been 
content  with  fyrnishing  its  share  iff  unskilled  labor  at  the  low  price 
of  unskilled  labor  when  therd  has  bten  a demand  for  it,  and  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  demand  created  by  uuSte  educated  and  trained  else- 
where. As  a result  the  industries  of  the  State  have  not  benefited  its 
• own  people  as  they  might  have  done.  • 

The  remedy  is  industrial  and  technical  education  in  elementary 
andhighschool^-all-day  schools,  part-time  schools,  and  evening 
jSchool^-in  all  the  actual  and  potential  industrial  communities  of  the 
' -’Stated  and. in  the  fuller  development  of  courses  in  all  phases  of  en- 
^giaeering  ini  the  State  University  and  Polytechnic  Institute.  The 
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the  Courses  of  study  in  the  city  schools  need  to  be  enriched  with  a * 
larger  content  of  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  their 
practical  applications  in  the  shop  and  mill.  Courses  in  designing  for 
textiles,  wood,  leather,  bwfss,  iron,  steel,  and  stone  should  be  provided. 
All  junior  and  senior  high  schools  should  be  equipped  with  labora- 
tories and  shops.  Courses  of  study  should  be  lengthened  to  the  full 
12  years,  common  in  the  cities  of  most  of  the  States,  to  give  time  for 
the  new  and  additional  work  thus  required. 

In  the  cities  and  industrial  centers,  as  in  the  country,  standards  of 
requirements  for  teachers  should  be  raised.  Their  preparation  should 
be  made  more  definite,  and  the  wages  paid  them  should  be  made  such 
as  will  hold  the  best  in  the  service  of  thmschools. 

For  men  and  women  in  the  industrK^who  have  passed  the  high- 
school  age,  and  for  those  who  must  go  to  work  before  completing 
the  high  school,  ample  opportunity  for  further  instruction  must  be 
offered  in  evening  and  part-time  schools,  either  at  the  schoolhouses 
or  in  the  plants  where  they  are  employed.  .Wherever  given,  this 
instruction  should  be  free  and  under  the  direction  of  the  public-school 
authorities  as  a part  of  the  system  of  public  education. 

Health  and  physical  education . — No  amount  of  mental  education 


can  make  a people  efficient, ‘prosperous,  and  happy  if  physical  devel- 
opment -is  neglected ; nor  can  any  amount  of  material  wealth  com- 
pensate for  lack  of  health.  The  warm  climate  of  Alabama,  the 
sluggishness  of  its  streams  in  their  lower  courses,  and  the  marshy  char- 
acter of  much  of  the  land,  yet  undrained,  give  rise  to  many  diseases 
unknown  in  other  climates  and  increase  the  prevalence  of  others.  A 
recent  health  survey  of  the  S^ate  revealed  the  fact  that  an  average  o'f 
approximately  one-quarter  of  all  the  people  are  sick  all  the  time. 
More  than  a third  of  the  young  men  examined  for  admission  to  the 
Army  were  found  unfit  for  full  military  service.  These  facts  indi- 
cate a very,  large  and  unnecesary  umount  of  suflfering  and  a*  equally 
great  loss  in  productive  power.  Men  unfit  for  military  service  are 
also,  to  an  extent  at  least,  ^nfit  for  productive  labor.  If  500,000 
people  are  sicjt  all  the^time,  as  revealed  by  the  health  survey  re- 
ferred to,  we  have  some  basis  for  a rough  calculation  of  the  cost. 
Let  us  suppose  only  one-half  of  these  are  of  producing  age,  a very 
low  estimate,  and  that  the  productive  power  of  these  would  average 
onhr  $500  a year  if  they  were  well— again  a low  estimate.  We  have 
thos  a loss,  of  $125,000,000  a year  in  the  productive  power  of  this 
State.  Add  to  this  .the  loss  of  the  time  of  those  who  care  for  the 
sick  and  the  loss  thtaugh  reduced  efficiency  of  those  who  have  been 
sick,  even  after  they  are  counted  as  well,  and  to  these  add  the 
loss  through  the  low  rate^of  efficiency  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  , 
wh^havenot  been  fujijy  phy si^I^aiid 
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ing  in  strength,  hardihood,  and  control  of  body,  and  the  $125,000,000 
may  well  be  doubled.  A loss  too  large  is  this  for  a State  like  Ala- 
bama to  continue  to  bear,  Lf  it  can  be  avoided.  And  ifluch  of  it  can 
be'avoided.  Most  of  the  diseases  from  which  the  people  of  Alabama, 
and  especially  the  people  of  the  open  country  and  rural  villages  and 
towns,  suffer  are  easily  prevc'  table,  and  the  open  climate,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  outdoor  life,  and  the  great  variety  and  abundance  of 
foods  that  can  be  made  available,  all  should  contribute  to  the  better 
health  of  the  people.  All  that  is  needed  is  good  sanitary  engineering 
everywhere,  a wide  knowledge  of  preventive  medicine  on  the  part  of 
all  physicians,  a proper  care  for  the  health  of  children  in  school  and 
home,  instruction  in  regard  to  diet  and  the  elementary  principles  of 
health,  the  establishment  of  right  health  habits,  and  such  physical 
education  and  training  as  will  contribute  to  health  in  the  Alabama 
climate  and  make  for  strength  and  bodily  control.  Such  care,  in- 
struction, and  training  should  be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  work 
of  all  schools  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Girls'  Technical  Insti- 
tute, and  the  university,  with  its  school  of  medicine,  should  train 
sanitary  engineers, ^ teachers  of  health  and  physical  training,  and 
physicians  in  sufficient  number  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  tli?  State. 

Commercial  education . — Until  quite  recently  the  commerce  of  Ala- 
bama was  very  simple  and  nulirnental;  and  even  now,  despite  the 
magnificent  harbor  at  Mobile,  it  is  almost  wholly  domestic.  . There 
has  been,  therefore,  little  demand  for  commercial  education  and  for 
the  preparation  of  . stenographers,  typewriters,  clerks,  and  office  secre- 
taries. But  with  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  develop- 
ment of  industries  in  Alabama  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  com- 
mercial era  of  the  United  States  a large  increase  in  the  commercial 
and  business  life  of  the  State  may  be  expected.  The  advantages  of 
the  port  of  Mobile  for  Latin  American  trade  should  add  a consider- 
able element  of  foreign  commerce.  This  will  call  for  business  and 
commercial  courses  in  the  high  schools,  especially  in  the  cities,  and 
for  a school  of  commerce  at  the  State  university.  Since  this  kind  of 
education  is  for  the  public  welfare* and  tlie  service  of  the  States  as 
organized  society,  it  should  be  supported  by  the  public  as  freely  as 
agricultural  and  industrial  education. 

Education  for  citizenship . — All  fornts  of  right  education  are  in  a 
very  real  sense  education  for  citizenship,  since  they  contribute  to 
self-support,  efficiency*  public  service,  clean  and  healthy  living,  and  a 
right  understanding  of  one’s  place  m society  and  in  the  economy  of 
the  State.  But  in  a democracy  like  that  of  Alabama  it  should  be 
counted  an  inalienable  right  of  children  to  have  such  instruction  and 
training  in  the  things  pertaining  more  directly  to  civic  and  political 
^ grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
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to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  understandingly  and  per- 
form the  duties  thereof  intelligently,  with  good  will,  and  effectively. 

In  Alabama  most  or  all  of  the  problems  of  civic  and  poll  ’cal  life 
and  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  citizenship  common  U.  other 
democratic  States  exist  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Many  of  thet^  are 
complicated  and  made  more  difficult  and  new  ones  are  created  by  the 
fact  that  here  two  races,  widely  different  in  origin,  nature,  develop- 
ment, and  traditions,  live  side  by  side  on  the  same  soil  and  under  a 
form  of  government  which  requires  equal  rights  before  the  law  for 
* all,  without  regard  to  racial  or  other  conditions.  It  is  therefore 
doubly  important  that  the  schools  of  this  State  should  provide  proper 
l instruction  and  training  in  those  things  relating  directly  to  civic  and 
political  life.  Lack  of  education  in  these  things  might  prove  fatal 
at  any  time. 

Teachers.- — For  such  schools  as  Alabama  must  maintain  and  for 
such  education  as  the  public  welfare  requires  to  be  given  in  these 
schools,  teachers  of  the  best  ability  will  be.  needed.  The  highest  in- 
terests of  the  State  require  that  the  teachers  of  the  children  of  the 
State,  white  and  colored,  in  schools  of  all  grades,  in  city  and  country, 

* shall  be  men  and  women  of  good  native  ability,  good  general  educa- 
tion, and  possessed  of  the  professional  knowledge  and  skill  necessary 
for  success  in  this  highest  and  most  difficult  of  all  jvork.  Possibly 
a democracy  hits  no  higher  function  than  that  of  selecting  and  plac- 
ing and  keeping  in  the  schools  such  teachers.  So  long  as  Alabama 
undertakes  to  run  its  schools  and  educate  its  children  with  teachers 
having  no  better  education  and  training  than  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  now  have,  it  must  be  doomed  to  disappointment/ 
The  State  and  its  responsible  officers  must  remember  that  if  there  be 
good  reason  why  the  children  of  one  community  should  be  given 
teachers  of  good  native  ability,  well  educated  and  well  trained, 
that  the  money,  time,  and  opportunity  of  the  children  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage,  there  is  equal  reason  why  the  children  of  any  and 
all  other  communities  should  be  given  teachers  of  no  less  ability. 

It  is  recommended  in  this  report  that  the  four  class  UA”  normal 
schools  for  white  people  and  the  normal  s chobTNfc  colored  people 
shall  be  more  fully  developed,  and  that  v^thin  the  next  four  years 
the  State  appropriation  for  their  support  shall  be  increased  to  $85,- 
000  for  each  school.  But  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  these  schools 
, thus  supported  will  ever  be  able  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  State.  Alabama  must  expect  to  spend  ' 
not  less  than  a half  million  dollars  a year  on  normal  schools  before 
the  supply  of  adequately  prepared  te{tchers  will  be  suilcient  to  meet 
the  needs.  Until  something  like  this  is  done,  the  work  of  many  of 
j.  the  schools  mustcontinuetobe  unsatisfactory. . Money  spent  for 
Jk  . \ ...  •*  /v;.;  - ■ ■ *;•/.  ■".•'Vr'r'  — •-  1 • - 
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preparation  of  teachers  may  well  be  considered  as  an  insurance  fund, 
protecting  the  public,  against  loss  of  the  money  otherwise  invested  in 
the  schools  as  Well  as  against  loss  of  the  time  of  the  chfldren  and  the 
opjfcrtunity  which  the  schools  are  supposed  to  offer  them,  and  which, 
once  lost,  is  lost  irrevocably. 

- Education  for  individual  culture^  social  purity,  and  idealism. — In 
urging  education  for  production  and  citizenship,  the  survey  commis- 
sion would  not  be  understood  as  having  sympathy  with  any  theory  of 
education  or  of  social  economy  which  would  make  of  any  class  of 
the  people  merely  good  working  cattle  or  industrial  machines,  how- 
ever effective,  to  be  cast  aside  when  better  can  be  made  of  wood  or 
steel.  Nor  does  it  understand  that  the  performance  of  civic  and 
political  functions,  however  intelligent  and  wise,  i§\ the  highest 
expression  of  humaU  life,  or  the  proper  prepa ration ('\heref or  the 
most  important  thing  in  education.  The  development  of  the 
mind,  the  training  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  reason,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  imagination,  the  purification  of  the  heart,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  will,  the  things  that  make  for  that  indefinable  something 
called  “ good  breeding,”  are  still  mdro  important.  Of  the  value  of 
this  element  of  education,  however,  the  people  and  the  schools  of  Ala- 
bama have  had  a fuller  appreciation  than  they  have  had  of  other 
elements.  In  their  aristocracy  of  education  it  has  held  a high  place. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  been  the  heritage  of  too  few,  and  has  too 
often  lacked  the  accompanying  strength  and  practical  efficiency  of 
other  elements.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  that  was  best  in  the  old 
educatidn,  designed  for  the  few,  may  be  saved  as  a transforming 
hnd  refining  element  in  the  more  democratic  education  of  all.  So 
long  as  the  roots  of  the  present  and  the  future  hold  in  the  past  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  so. 

The  education  of  all  the  people . — In  writing  this  prevision  of  what 
education  in  Alabama  should  be  and  in  making  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  and  development  of  the  State’s  oystem  of  public, 
schools,  it  is  remepafjered  that  the  population  of  Ai&bama  is  made  up 
of  two  races,  differing  in  many  other  respects  as  widely  as  they  differ 
in  complexion,  and[  that  fully  40  per  cent  of  the  people  are  of  African 
descent,  former  sjutves  or  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  those 
who  were  slaves  only  a little  more  than  half  & century  ago.  The  diffi- 
culties and  cost  of  maintaining  a doubl^system  of  schools  for  two 
faces,  and  the  prejudices  against  the  education  of  ffegroes,  which  is 
still  sftrong  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  good  people  of  the  State,  have 
not  been  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mends that  th£  State  knd  its  local  communities  undertake  the  tasjc  of 
tiie  fulle^andb^  its  peopleofboth  races, 


and  assume  the  bunle^Tanc  resp^ibility  of  providing  adequate 
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schools  for  all  the  children  of  both.  The  interests'^  each  race  de- 
pend to  a very  large  extent  upon  the  education  of  the  other,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  State  depends  on  the  education  of  both.  This  is  the 
more  easily  seen  when  it  is  understood  that  education  is  not  alone  br 
chiefly  for  the  profit  of  the  individual  educated,  but  for  the  service  of 
society,  State,  and  Nation;  for  the  increase  of  materia]  wealth,  for 
safety  from  disease  and  crime,  for  civic  righteousness,  and  the  fuller 
attainment  of  the  higher  ideals.  Alabama  can  never  be  as  rich,  as 
strong,  as  free  from  disease  and  crime  as  she  might  and  should  be, 
andean  never  begin  to  attain  the  ideals  long  held  by  a large  majority 
of  the  best  of  her  people  so  long  as  the  40  per  cent  of  her  population 
which  is  colored  are  condemned  to  poverty,  weakness,  disease,  crime, 
superstition,  and  low  ideals,  through  ignorance  and  lack  of  proper 
education  and  training.  However  much  one  may  wish  it  were  other- 
wise, the  two  races  in  Alabama  are  bound  up  in  the  slieaf  of  life 
together.  Their  destinies  are  inextricably  intertwined.  Neither  can 
rise  or  fall  without  affecting  the  other  for  good  or  ill.  Industrial 
and  agricultural  efficiency  and  commercial  prosperity  require  the 
education  of  all.  Ignorant  white  farmers  are  an  incubus  upon  the 
agricultural  ^development  of  any  State.  So,  also,  are  ignorant 
Negro  farmers.  Unskilled  and  inefficient  white  workmen  retard 
industrial  development  So  do  unskilled  and  inefficient  Negro  work- 
men. 


The  ideals  of  Alabama  demand  absolutely  that,  the  two  races  be 
educated  separately.  Along  with  this  should  go  the  further  demand 
hat  each  race  be  educated  in  the  way  that  will  develop  the  particular 
kind  of  efficiency  of  which  it  is  most  capable,  and  which  will  assure 
its  own  happiness  and  welfare  and  its  highest  possible  service  to  so- 
ciety  State  and  Nation.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  State  as  a whole, 
but  the  highest  welfare  of  each  race  depends  on  it.  There  is  no 
conflict  of  interest  here.  The  prosperity  of  the  people  of  either  race 
n Alabama  demands  that  there  be  the  fullest  and  best  education  of 
the  people  of  the  other  race  as  well  as  of  its  own.  If  either  race  is 
inferior  in  the  things  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  material, 
civuL  or  spiritual,  it  should  have  special  help  in  making  up  this  de- 
ficiency. If  either  has  possibilities  beyond  the  other  for  service  in 
any  particular  field,  these  possibilities  should  be  fully  developed  for 
the  Apod  of  both  races  and  of  the  State.  This  does  not  mean  social 
equality  or  social  mixing.  The  figure  of  speech,  wise  as  eloquent, 
used  by  Booker  T.  Washington  in  his  Atlanta  Exposition  mddress 
many  years  ago,  still  holds  and  shall  hold:  “ In  all  things  purely  so- 
cial, separate  as  the  fingers,  yet  one  as  the  hand  in  all  things  essential 
• to  mutual  progress.”  Not  by  keeping  Negroes  from  acquiring  edu- 
cation  can  the  white  race  retain  its  place  of  leadership,  but  by  direct- 
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ing  the  ignorant  Negroes  aright  and  preparing  them  to  become  indus- 
trious and  dean  members  of  society. 

It  will  no  doubt  finally  cost  approximately  as  much  in  proportion 
to  numbers  to  educate  the  children  of  one  race  as  it  will  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  other.  If,  through  native  ability,  the  children  of  one 
race  respond  more  readily  to  the  processes  of  education  and  profit 
more  by  them,  the  very  lack  of  equal  ability  in  the  children  of  the 
other  race  may  well  be  accepted  as  an  indication  of  greater  need  for 
all  that  education  can  do  for  them.  Toward  greater  equality  in  edu- 
cation and  in  expenditures  on  the  schools  of  the  two  races  the  State 
should,  and  no  doifbt  will,  move  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit. 


The  survey  committee  fully  understands  that  such  a program  of 
education  asds  outlined  in  this  report  can  not  be  put  into  full  oper- 
ation at  once,  but  it  h4>es  that  it  will  so  commend  itself  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  Alabama  that  they,  will  within  a few  years 
adopt  all  that  is  most  essential  in  it  and  finally  go  far  beyond  its 
formal  recommendations. 

To  provide  adequate  means-  of  education  for  all  the  people  of  the 
State  will  cost  much  money,  and  the  State  is  still  comparatively 
poor.  But  the  people  of  Alabama  surely  have  not  forgotten  the  cry 
of  her  great  son,  whom  they  have  since  honored  by  placing  his  statue 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington:  “We  are  too  poor  not  to  educate, v 
andshis  oft-repeated  argument  to  show  that  only  through  education 
can  the  State  and  its  people  ever  grow  rich.  Nor  should  they  need  to 
be  reminded  of  his  declaration  that  in  a democracy  every  dollar  of 
wealth  is  under  first  mortgage  for  the  education  of  all  tl*e  children 
of  all  the  people.  Since  Curry  lived  and  pleaded  with  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  other  States  of  the  South  to  make  education  their  first 
interest  and  to  maintain  their  schools  despite  their  poverty,  these 
States,  and  Alabama  among  them,  have  emerged  from  their  40  years 
of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  poverty  and  uncertainty.  They 
have  taken  new  courage  and  are  now  beginning  to  claim  for  their 
children  opportunities  of  education  as  good  as  the  best  and  to  feel 
that  they  are  able  to  do  for  them  whatsoever  they  will.  Not  Curry 
alone,  but*  most  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  leaders  of  the  State, 
have  understood  and  urged  the  importance  of  adequate  education 
for  all  the  people  at  the  public  expense.  In  her  new-found  strength, 
Alabama  may  well  heed  the  advice  of  her  leaders  whom  she  has 
delighted  to  honor. 4 
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Chapter  IIL 

HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  ALABAMA. 


Early  backgrounds.— A study  of  the  development  of  the  Alabama 
school  system  is  at  once  disappointing  and  reassuring— disappoint- 
ing because  of  the  numerous  failures  that  nyght  have  been  a veiled 
and  the  many  promising  beginnings  that  attained  little  success; 
reassuring  because  of  the  high  points  here  and  there  reached,  the 
absence  generally  of  any  considerable  retrograde  ement,  and  the 
presence  in  every  period  of  at  least  a small  coterie  of  able  and  far- 
seeing  friends  of  public  education. 

Like  other  Southern  States,  Alabama,  followed  the  theory  of  , 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  developed  its  educational  system  from  the  top 
downward?  The  system  was  developed  from  the  top  downward,  in 
fact,  in  a double  sense,  f6r  not  only  was  the  State  university  estab- 
lished more  than  two  decades  before  there  was  any  generaf  system 
of  public  schools,  but  the  scheme  of  publie  school  support  likewise 
had  its  origin  at  the  top — in  Federal  grants  and  State  appropriations 
or  subsidies — and  for  many  years  local  taxation,  either  county  or 
district,  played  little  part  in  the  provision  of  the-school  revenues. 

The  first  school  in  what  is  now  AJabama  was  established  in  177ft 
at  the  boat  yard  on*  Lake  Tensas  not  far  north  of  Mobile.1  Thirty- 
two  years. later,  in  1811,  an  academy  in  Washington  County,  then  a ^ 
part  of  Mississippi  Territory,  was  chartered  by  that  young  Com- 
monwealth, and  in  1818  St.  Stephens  Academy  was  incorporated  at 
the  old  town  of  St  Stephens  in  the  same  county;  these  appear  to 
have  been  the  same  institution.  In  1§12  Green  Academy  made  its 
appearance  at  Huntsville  in  the  Tennessee  Biver  Valley.  Such  were 
the.  beginnings  Of  education  in  the  territory,  which  on  December  14, 
18H),  became  the  State  of  Alabama.  * \ 

On  its  admission  to  the  Union  Alabama  rbeei ved  the  usual  F ed* 
eral  grants  of  lands  for  educational  purposes.  These  comprise^ the 
sixteenth  section  in  each  township  for  the  endowment  of  fee  ooih* 
mon  schools  and  two  townships,  or  46,080  acres,  for  a “seminary  Of 
learning.”  Two  facts  in  connection  with  the  grant  for, the  common 
schdols  are  of  special  interest  In  fee  early  years  of  the  State* 


’ history  fee  funds  derived  from  these  lands  amstituted  the  ori&ptiKj 
life  source  of  ’ revenue  for  the  sfchoola;  no  intre jS^te/gubhc -funds 
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were  provided  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  Mobile  school 
system,  in  1826.  The  variation  of  value  of  these  lands  and  their 
failure  to  produce  anything  like  adequate  school  revenue  for  the 
State  as  a whole,  added  to  an  improvident  habit  of  thinking  which 
they  begot  in  the  popular  mind,  gave  rise  to  difficulties  that  were 
still  to  be  seen  Or  easily  traced  many  years  after  the  grant  was  made. 
vThe  second  notable  fact  is  that,  like  other  Federal  grants  for  common- 
school  purposes  prior  to  the  admission  of  Michigan,  in  1887,  the  grant 
to  Alabama  was  made,  not  to  the  State  .for  the  use  alike  of  all  the 
schools  within  its  borders,  but  to  the  several  townships  within  the 
State.  Granted  in  this  way,  the  sixteenth  section  became  in  each* 
case  the  property  of  the  township  in  which  it  was  situated,  though 
the  State  was  made  the  trustee.  Obviously  the  Government’s  policy 
pursued  after  1837  was  preferable  to  that  of  giving  land  to  the  town- 
ship as  was  done  in  Alabama.  For  naturally  the  best  lands' were 
the  first  to  be  settled  and  soon  became  the  homes  of  the  wealthiest 
part  of  the  population,  and  in  consequence  the  more  valuable  school 
endowments  were  in  the  wealthier  communities.  The  Government’s 
gift  was  therefore  most  bountiful  where  least  needed  and  most  nig- 
gardly where  the  needs  were  greatest.  This  condition,  which  only 
added  to  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  well-to-do  communities,  particu- 
larly in  the  Black  Belt,  and  its  companion  evil,  the  aversion  of  the 
well-to-do  to  the  free  school,  which  was  thought  of  only  as  an  institu- 
tion for  “ indigent  persons,”  were  bulky  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
public-school  movement  in  the  State. 

It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  such  schools  as  existed  in  Virginia, 
the-Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  from  which  emigrants  re- 
moved to  Alabama,  were  carried,  by  these  emigrants  to  their  new> 
homes,  though  the  Alabama  school  may  have  taken  somewhat  different 
r fornL  Writing  of  life  as  it  flourished  in  the  town  of  Montgomery  in 
the  early  twenties,  Prof.  Petrie  says:  “A  wholesome  respect,  at  least, 

’ naa  shown  for  learning  in  the  prompt  establishment  of  schools  and 
, ■ in  the  advertised  arrival  of  %uch  sturdy  books  as  Murray’s  Gram- 
\ Par,  Webster’s  Speller,  Watt’s  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and  (for  lighter 
^ use)  song  and  dream  books.” 1 But  these  were  not  free  pubjjp  schools, 
nor  yet  were  they  public  schools, in  any  present-day  sense.,  They 
* 1 &-were,  in  a word,  subscription  schools.  A teacher  who  was  thought 
was  ^permitted  to  organize  a school,  or  interested  citizens 
of  the  community  would  make  the  preliminary  arrangements,  and 
the  .teacher  was  paid  by  means  of  tuition  fees  usually  in  & manner 
guaranteed  in  advance  by,  a form  of  subscription.  These  schools, 
thoughofthe  nature  of  private  institutions,  soon  began  to  be  subsi- 
dised with  the  incoiue  of  the  township  school  lauds  or  Of  the  endow. 

1 4*  AfcntaofMrr'  u»  cmm 
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ment  derived  therefrom.  But  in  all  probability  there  were  many 
communities  of  the  State  in  which  not  even  this  primitive  type  of 
school  was  organized. 

Beginnmgs  in  Mobile.— By  act  of  January  19, 1826,  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama  passed  the  first  law  in  the  State  that  saw  in  the  pro- 
vision of  schools  a public  responsibility.  This  act  applied  to  Mobile 
County  and  created  a board  of  school  commissioners  whose  function 
was  to  “ establish  and  regulate  schools  ” and  otherwise  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  county.  Public  funds  were  pro- 
vided from  such  sources  as  land  grants,  certain  fines  and  penalties, 
taxes  on  auction  sales  and  shows,  small  fees  on  suits  in  court,  and 
25  per  cent  of  the  “ordinary  county  tax.”  From  this  auspicious  be- 
. ginning,  one  might  expect  to  find  that  the  county  school  commis 
sioners  organized  public  schools  and  conducted  them  in  some  degree 
of  accord  with  present-day  practice,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Alabama,  even  in  one  of  its  most  advanced  coinniun|pS 
ties,  was  not  yet  ready  to  provide  public  schools.  . *3* 

For  a quarter  of  a century  the  schools  of  Mobile  struggled,  some- 
times for  existence,  and  at  other  times  to  hold  a bit  of  ground  that 
had  been  gained,  but  always  there  was  want  of  adequate  public  sup- 
port and  proper  administration^as  a public  enterprise.  The  money 
derived  from  the  sources  of  revenue  provided  in  the  law  were  gen- 
erally #ed  to  subsidize  private  institutions,  the  school  commissioners 
being  little  more  than  agents  for  the  receipt  and  distribution  of 
these  moneys ; And  Barton  Academy,  a publig-school  building  erected 
in  1835—36,  was  "rented  to  private  schools  and  for  other  private  pur- 
poses. There  was  even  a proposal  in  1852  to  sell  this  academy,  but  the 
time  had  come  now  for  the  public  school.  The  people,  thoroughly 
aroused,  voted  overw  helmingly  against  the  proposal  .to  sell,  and  thus 
marked  the  beginning  of  a public-school  system  in  fact  The  schools 
were  reorganized  under  a new  law,  and  on  a public  basis,  and  the 
system  thus  inaugurated  has,  with  improvements  from  time  to  time, 
continued  to  the  present  day. 

The  State  system. — While  the  Mobile  schools,  were  coming  through 
their  struggle  from  1826  to  1852,  those  of  the  State  at  targe  were 
, running  a somewhat  parallel  but  even  more  laggard  course.  A law 
of  1819  did  little  more  than  direct  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Sixteenth 
section  of  land  be  used  for  educational  purposes,  but  In  T828  a. some- 
what clearer  conception  emerged  in  an  act  which  provided  for  dis- 
trict trustees  and  the  organization  of  schools.  These  schools,  however, 
were  to  be  supported  by  subscription  or  tuition  fees  in  the  case 
of  parents  or  guardians  able  to  pay,  mid  the  income  of  school  lands 
and  funds  was  applied  to  payment  ior  the  tuition  6f  poor  children. 
Here  is  seen  in  clewputline  the  oW  idea  that  « free  sohool  was  fay. 
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“indigent  persons”  only.  Such  as  there  was  of  public  school  was 
hybrid*  public  and  private. 

Xo  very  important  change  in  the  school  law  was  made  prior  to* 
1839.  In  that  year  the  State  bank  and  its  branches  ^rere  directed  to 
pay  out  of  their  net  profits  $150,000  annually  to  the  schools,  and  in 
1840  this  amount  was  increased  to  $200,000.  Thus  the  State,  in  18^f^ 
began  to  participate  in  the  support  of  schools  within  its  borders,  put, 
as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  a mer^  makeshift  was  mistaken  f^r  a 
sound  system  of  support  of  public  institutions.  In  1843  the  State 
bank,  owing  to  its  mismanagement  and  the  long  period  of  financial 
depression  then  prevalent,  was  unable  longer  to  survive  the  strain, 
and  this  source  of  school  support  went  out  of  existence.  The  schools 
now  settled  back  to  the  tuition-fee  basis;  even  the  permanent  funds,  . 
which  included -the  surplus  revenue  fund  of  1836  and  were  in 
large  measure  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  State  bank  or  otherwise 
involved  with  its  assets,  were  lost  with  the  fall  of  that  institution, 
though  the  State’s  resultant  indebtedness  to  the  school  firhd  was  sub-^ 
sequently  recognized  and  honestly  assumed.  To  the  mistaken  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  granting  school  lands  as  it  did  at  the 
time  Alabama  was  admitted,  to  the  misconception  of  the  people 
of  the  State  in  regarding  these  grants  as  practically  all  that  was 
-needed  in  financing  education,  and  to  the  aversion  of  the  well-to-do 
dominant  class  to  free  schools,  there  av as  now  added  for  a time  an- 
other retarding  element,  the  discouragement  that  always  attends  the 
loss  of  money  or  property.  And  moreover,  the  dominant  political 
forces  now  hadjiddtfional  excuse  for  doing  little  or  nothing  to  pro- 
mote public  education. 

Another "uause  of  loss  from  the  resources  of  the  schools  was  the 
failure  in  early  yeaTS  of  some  purchasers  of  sixteenth-section  lands 
to  pay  all  of  the  purchase  price  and  the.  failure  in  some  cases  to  sell 
the  lands lat  the  highest  market  valqe.  • The  low  estimate  which  was 
placed  on  public-school  resources  in  that  day  and  the  tendency  to- 
ward neglect  and  mismanagement:  of  the  school  lands  were  conducive 
to  dishonest’  practice  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  willing  to  take 
much  value  for  little  or  nothing  paid.  Nor  was  the  legislature  always 
blameless,  for  not  only  did  it  fail  to  enact  constructive  legal  measures 
for  husbanding  the  school  endowments,  but  it  also  fell  into  thp  prac- 
tice of  extending  by  special,  acts  the  time  of  payments  on  land  pur- 
chased and  otherwise  encouraging  deliquency  on  the  part  o£  debtors 
to  the  school  fund.  It  is  the  old  story  oi  mismanagement  and  tend- 
ency to,  dishonesty  in  connection  with  that  which  came  as  a gift  and 
without  out\*y  of  effort  by  the  recipient. 

-Through  long  period  of  vicissitudes  and  difficulties  which  beset 
" ^pripr.to  the;  enactment  ofthe  public-school  law  of^  1854 
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friends  in  the  State.  If  the  educational  profession  is  thought  of, 
there  was  no  State  in  the  South  which  had  an  abler  group  of  men. 
Among  these  were  Dr.  Basil  Manly,  president  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  from  183T  to  1855,  and  one  of  the  best-known  southern 
educators  in  ante-bellum  times.  Associated  with  him  at  the  univer- 
sity was  a group  of  faithful  and  scholarly  professors,  among  whom 
were  Dr.  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  afterwards  president  of  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York;  Prof.  Michael  Tuomey,  who  made  a geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  State;  and  Prof.  J'.  W.  Mallet,  F.  R.  S.,  afterwards 
of  the  University  of  Virgina.  Tn  the  field  of  secondary  education 
wTas  Dj\  Henry  Tutwiler,  for  many  years  head  of  the  Greene  Springs 
Academy,  in  Greene  County,  and  father  of  Julia  S.  Tutwiler,  a dis- 
tinguished Alabama  educator  and  social  worker  of  post-bellum  times 
and  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Livingston  from  1883 
to  1913^ 

Nor  was  education  without  friends  in  other  vocations,  for  it 
counted  among  its  advocates  many  ministers  and  no  inconsiderable 
numberUf  leading  men.  The  legislature  early  had  a “committe6  on 
education,”  and  an  old  chronicle1  tells  us  that  this  committee  in  sev- 
eral years  submitted  “ able  reports,”  but  an  able  report  seems  to 
have  been  thought  sufficient  by  the  dominant  element  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  thirties  and  forties.  In  1837  Daniel  P.  Bestor,  a Baptist 
minister,  entered  the  legislature  from  Greene  County.  He  wa£ 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  educational  spirit  and  determined,  if 
possible,  to  improve  the  school  law.  Through  his  efforts  a special 
committee  on  education  was  created,  and  he  became  its  chairman, 
but1  another  K able  report  ” was  all  that  he  ever  had  to  show  for  his 
pains.  He  retired  from  the  legislature  in  disappointment,  and  per- 
haps in  disgust.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bestor  was  in.  the  field  too  soon  for 
positive  accomplishment,  but  such  efforts  as  his  would  presently  tear 
fruit.  * L 

It  should  be  said,  in  mitigation  of  the  neglect  of  the  common 
school  by  the  political  leaders,  that  there  was  much  else  to  engross 
their  attention.  Between  1820  and  1850  the  white  population  of 
the  State  increased  from  85,451  to  426,514,  or  499  per  cent;  and  the 
* number  of  slaves  mounted  up  from  41,879  to  £42,844,  an  eight-fold 
increase.  To  keep  legislation  abreast  with  the  State’s  material  growth 
was  no  small  task. 

The  coTmng  of  the  public  school* — In  the  school  of  experience,  as 
Dr.  Weeks  suggests,1  Alabama  was  learning  to  keep  school.  By  a 
process  of  empiricism  the  State  was  developing  ita  own  type  of 
public-school  system,  there  being  little* of  the  best  educational  prac- 
tice to  learn  from  near-by  States. 


..  Owrrott,  JtoMlc  li*a  la  Altimni.  . „■  ^ 
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It  was  in  the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War  that 
public  schools  in  fact  came  into  existence  throughout  the  State.  By 
act  of  February*  15,  1854,  the  legislature  provided  for  a State  dis- 
tributive school  fund  including  a direct  appropriation,  a county 
school  tax,  a State  superintendent  of  education,  boards  of  county 
school  commissioners,  township  trustees,  and  for  the  examination 
and  certification  of  teachers. 

The  first  State  superintendent  was  William  F.  Perry,  afterwards 
a general  in  the  Confederate  Arm/.  He  immediately  set  about  the 
organization  of  the  smaller  administrative  units,  the  enumeration 
of  the  children,  and  the  general  supervisory  work  of  getting  the 
system  in  motion.  The  legislature  in  1856  amended  the  school  law  at 
several  minor  points  and  in  one  important  particular.  The  latter 
embodied  a provision  for  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

Perhaps  a better  understanding  of  the  occasion  of  the  establishment 
of  the  public-school  system  of  Alabama  may  be  had  if  the  reader  will 
turn  aside  foi^jief  notice  of  the  men,  three  in  number,  who  are  gen- 
erally crediti^Bdth  the  leading  part  inputting  through  the  legisla- 
tures the  schoolTaw  of  1854,  In  the  senate  the  man  who  wielded  most 
influence  in  this  respect  was  Robert  M.  Patton,  of  Lauderdale  County, 
and  afterwards  governor  of  the  State,  who  was  born  in  Russell 
County,  southwestern  Virginia,  in  1809,  and  whose  parents  had 
removed  with  him  to  Alabama  when  he  was  still  a child.  His  father 
was  a native  of  Ireland  and  belonged  to  that  sturdy  stock  known 
in  this  country  as  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian.  When  this  fact  is 
considered  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  young  Patton  came  to  be 
a friend  of  education.  There  were  many  of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock 
among  the  settlers  of  north  Alabama. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  lower  house 
and  the  man  who  drafted  the  educational  bill  was  Alexander  B.  Meek, 
who  was  born  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  but  who,  like  young  Patton,  was 
. brought  by  his  parents  to  Alabama  in  his  early  childhood.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  university  and  became  a lawyer.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Polk  he  resided  about  two  years  in  Washington 
as  a legal  adviser  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Returning  to  Ala- 
bsm*,  he  became  United  States  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
the  State  and  soon  thereafter  established  his  residence  in  Mobile. 
Being  a man  of  literary  attainments  and  an  able  lawyer,  and  having 
had  a period  of  residence  at  the  National  Capital,  he  was  eminently 
fitted  to  . assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  important  committee  to 
which  he  was  assigned  and  to  obtain  for  his  comhittee  a respectful 
hearing.  ./*•». 

v It  will  bcr  noted  (hat  Mr.  Patton  represented  the  extreme  north- 
, ; western  part 6i  the  State,  and  Mr.  Meek*  the  southern  end.  From 
Comity,  in"' 
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resentative  not  yet  30  years  old,  who  was  also  placed  on  the  house 
committee,  and  who  soon  showed  himself  an  able  lieutenant  of  the 
chairman.  This  young  man  was  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe  Curry.  Born 
in  Georgia  in  1825,  he  had  been  brought  by  his  father  to  Alabama 
when  about  12  years  of  age,  but  returned  to  Georgia  for  his  college 
education  and  studied  law  #t  Harvard  University.  Thus,  like  his 
able  chief  >on  the  committee,  young  Mr.  Curry  had  come  under  strong 
extrastate  influences  which  had  no  doubt  given  him  a broader  view 
of  the  meaning  and  function  of  the  public  school.  The  State  was 
fortunate  in  having  three  such  men  as  Patton,  Meek,  and  Curry;  it 
was  doubly  fortunate  in  having  them  in  the  legislature  at  the  same 
time  and  at  the  same  task.  Before  them  opposition  hitherto  effective 
must  nowt  crumble. 

A brief  survey  of  the  Alabama  school  system  as  it  existed  in  the 
half  decade  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
must  suffice  here.  Writing  of  the  establishment  of  the  systeig  many 
years  after  his  incumbency  as  the  first  State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, Gen.  William  F.  Perry,  said : “Alabama  was  the  first  of  the 
cotton  States,  and  one  of  the  first  of  the  slave-holding  States  to 
enter  upon  such  an  undertaking.” 1 But  some  allowance  should  prob- 
ably be  made  for  Gen.  Perry’s  father-like  enthusiasm  over  the  school 
system  the  beginnings  of  which  had  taken'  form  under  his  carfe. 
What  is  probably  nearer  a correct  statement  is  that  between  1856 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Alabama  had  one  of  the  most  effective 
school  systems  in  the  whole  South  and  apparently  the  most  effective 
in  the  lower  So^th.  In  his.  last  published  report,*  before  the  schools 
of  the  State  entered  the  twilight  of  the  Civil  War  period,  State 
Supt.  G.  B.  DuVal  reported  180,160  children  in  .the  State  between 
6 and  21  years  of  age,  and  98,274,  or  54.5  per  cent,  enrolled  in  school. 
The  total  expenditure  given  for  that  year  was  $564,210.46.  In  that 
period  the  State  school  funds  were  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the 
school  census,  but  the  State  superintendent  was  instructed  to  elimi- 
nate, as  far  as  possible,  the  inequalities  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
townshipb  possessed  large  endowments  while  others  had  little  or  none. 

The  instruction  of  slaves, — Historical  writers  have  given  little  or 
no  concern  to  negro  education  in  slave  times.  Presumably  this  ant 
of  concern  has  been  due  to  the  assumption  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  instruction  of  slaves,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  there  was* 
No  inconsiderable  number  of  negroes  in  Alabama  came  out  of  slavery 
with  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  At  least  three  causes  operated  to 
give  to  a small  proportion  of  t}ie  slave  population  a ipodicum  of 'text- 

* W.  P.  Perry,  The  Geneet*  of  Public  Education  in  Alabama.  /»  Transect  ions  of  Alahaife\  t 
mat.  Boc,,  vol.  1,  1887-98.  . - \ 

•For tbe  year  ending  Nor.  SO,  1858.  ' v ' A * 1 
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book  instruction.  These  were  (1)  the  clandestine  efforts  of  anti- 
slavery  enthusiasts;  (2)  the  profits  accruing  to  some  masters  by 
reason  of  the  ability  of  their  slaves  to*  read,. write,  and  otherwise 
transact  business;  and  (3)  the  kindness  of  young  masters  and  mis- 
tresses in  instructing  their  servants.  There  was,  moreover,  a more 
or  less  general  feeling  that  negroes  might  be  permitted  to  -learn  to  . 
read  their  Bibles,  and  what  is  known  as  “vocational  training"  was 
widespread.  But  the  fear  of  insurrectionary  influence  and  the  spread 
of  abolitionist  propaganda  led  to  the  legal  regulation  of  slave  as- 
semblies and  to  the  creation  of  the  patrol  system ; 1 and,  as  the  aboli- 
tionists became  more  insistent,  the  education  of  slaves,  in  the  case 
of  individuals  as  well  as  in  assemblies,  was  prohibited  by  law.  In 
making  this  prohibition,  AJabanm  was  neither  first  nor  last  among 
the  slave  States  but  occupied  a middle  ground;  its  law  was  enacted 
in  1832. 2 These  laws  generally  had  the  effect  of  preventing  organ- 
ized effort  to  instruct  the  slaves,  so  that  such  literacy  as  negroes  pos- 
sessed when  emancipated  was  of  the  sort  that  young  masters  and 
mistresses  had  chosen  to  give,  in  disregard  of  the  law,  to  their  favor- 
ite servants. 

Private,  academies. — Before  the  ante  bellum  period  of  public  edu- 
cation is  passed,,it  is* well  to  note  briefly  the  private  academy,  which 
sprang  up  and  flourished  in  that  period.  From  the  admission  of. 
the  State  id  the  enactment  of  the  public-school  law  of  1854,  one  of 
the  principal  forms  which  educational  measures  in  the  legislature 
took,  was  tlie  incorporation,  of  academies,  numerous  such  measures 
being  considered  bv  each  legislature;  In  1850  there  were  in  Alabama 
160  such  institutions  with  380  teachers,  8,290  pupils,  and  an  esti- 
mated income  of  $224,279.®  Academies  throughout  the  country  were 
in  general  of  two  classes:  (1)  Those  whose  function  was  to  meet 
the  local  school  needs,  elementary  a9  well  as  secondary;  and  (2) 
those  designed  to  serve  a wider  clientele  and  organized  with  gram- 
mar and* secondary  grades  with  a view  to  drawing  boarding  pupils. 
The  academies  of  Alabama  were  largely  of  the  former  type.  State 
Superintendent  Duval,  in  his  report  of  1858,  noted  the  beginning  of 
the  decline  of  the  academy  in  that  State. 

Higher  education. — Alabama  has  no  great  number  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  »but  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  has  enough,  if 
those-  that  have  been  established  were  only  more  generously  sup-^ 
ported  and  their  usefulness  consequently  more  widely  extended.  The 
State  University  ^as  the  first  of  these  institutions  to  be  founded. 
It  was  provided  for  by  legislative  act  of  December  13, 1821,  but  not 
until  April  17,  1831,  was  it  formally  opened.  I^s  chief  source  of 

1 The  occasion  of  the  negro's  feat  of  the  “ patteroller.” 
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biif>port  has  been  throughout  its  history  the  grants  of  lands  made  by 
Congress.  The  proceeds  of  the  first  of  these  grants,  on  the  failure 
of  the  State  bank,  ceased  to  have  actual  existence  and  have  since 
constituted  only  a paper  fund,  or  an  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the 
university.  The  present  constitution  guarantees  to  the  university 
$36,000  annually  as  interest  on  its  funds.  In  1865  a body  of  Federal 
cavalry  destroyed  nearly  all  of  the  university  buildings^but  in  1884 
Congress  made  somewhat  tardy  but  generous  restitution  in  the  form 
of  an  additional  land  grant  of  two  townships,  or  46,080  acres.  Much 
of  this  has  proved  to  be  mineral  land. 

The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  formerly  called  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mocl^yucal  College,  was  established  at  Auburn  in  1872 
when  the  State  legislature  assented  to  the  provisions  of  the  first 
Morrill  Act  of  Congress,  enacted  in  1862.  It  is  {he  State  land- 
grant  college  for  white  persons.  The  corresponding  institution  for 
the  colored  race  is  the  Agri^ltiu'al  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes,  which  was  organized  as  a^State  institution  at  Normal,  near 
Huntsville,  in  1875. 

A State  institution  of  junior-college  grade  is  the  Alabama  Girls’ 
Technical  Institute,  knovv^i  prior  to  1911  as  the  Alabama  Girls’ 
Industrial  School.  It  was  established  by  legislative  enactment  in 
1893  and  ^Tas  opened  at  Monte vallo  in  1896. 

Public  normal-school  education  was  permanently  inaugurated  in' 
the  State  in  1873,  when  the  Florence  Wesleyan  University  was  given 
to  the  State’ by  the  Methodist  Church  on  condition  that  it  be  used 
for  training  teachers  and  was  thus  made  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Florence,  Schools  of  like  grade  and  character  were  established  at 
Jacksonville  and  Livingston  in  1883,  and  the  Troy  Normal  School 
followed  in  1887.  Two  other  schools  for  white  persons,  now  known 
as  “Class  B Normal  Schools,”  were  later  established  at  Daphne  and 
Moundville.  The /training  of  negro  teachers  was  established  on  a 
permanent  basis  wRk  the  opening  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  for  Negroes  and,  h&s  since  been  extended  to  the  normal 
schoohat  Montgomery  apd  to  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Outline  history  of  private  amd  denominational  institutions, — 
Spring  Hill  College,  a Catholic  institution  founded  by  the  Jesuits 
near  Mobile  in  1830  and  chartered  in  1836;  Judson  College,  a Bap- 
tist school  for  girls  founded  at  Marion  in  1838  and  opened  January 
7,  1839 ; Howard  College,  Baptist,  an  institution  opened  as  a college 
* for  men  at  Marion  in  1841,  but  projected  several  years  earlier  as  a 
manual  labor  school,  removed  to  Birmingham  in  1887;  Athens  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Methodist,  chartered  ip  1843  and  located  at  Athens; 
Southern  University,  Methodist,  incorporated  in  1856  and  opened  in 
1859  at  Greensboro,  united  with,  Birmingham  College  in  1918;  St. 
Bernard^  Coll^e;^Gath6lic;  Touhd^b^ 
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Bernard  in  1892  and  chartered  in  1893;  Birminghaifi  College,  Metho- 
dist, opened  at  Birmingham  in  1898,  united  with  Southern  Univer- 
sity as  indicated  above;  Woman’s  College  of  Alabama,  Methodist, 
founded  at  Montgomery  in  19Q6,  Two  notable  institutions  for  thtf 
colored  race  are  Talladega  College,  opened  in  18G7  under  tlte  auspices 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  Tuskegee'  Institute, 
nonsectarian,  established  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  1881. 

The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. — Reverting  now  to  the  public 
school,  we  come  to  a period  of  Alabama  history  which  all  but  saw  the 
destruction  of  the  great  work  of  Meek,  Curry,  Patton,  and  Perry* ' 
and  which  in  effect,  directly  and  indirectly,  retarded  educational 
progress  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  after  its  ghastly  specter 
finally  withdrew.  Though  reduced  in  number,  deprived  of  a large 
measure  of  their  support,  a'tid  showing  an  attenuated  enrollment,  the 
schools  of  the  State  managed  to  struggle  along  through,’  the  war 
period  and  to  maintain  their  general  organization.  The  system, 
however,  seemed  to  come  to  worse  straits  in  the  years  immediately 
following.  In  the  administration  of  Gov.  Rol)ert  M.  Patton,  which 
extended  from  December  30,  18G5,  to  July  13,  1868,  when  the  Recon- 
struction government  was  inaugurated,  some  of,  the  school  funds 
seem  to  have  been  used  “ to  meet  other  pressing  debts  of  the  State,” 
there  being  soAie  counties  to  which  no  funds  at  all  were  paid,  or,  at 
least,  which  did  not  drawr  their  share.  Of  public  school  moneys  at 
this  time  Pr.  Weeks  says:*  “The  total  apportionment  for  18G6  was 
$413,389.07,  of  which  $3G2, 223.60  was  drawn  and  $51,625,09  undrawff. 

In  18G7  the  figures  were  $290,250,12  apportioned,  $133,195,83  drawn,  ■■ 
and  $157,054.29  undrawn.  The  sum  apportioned  for  schools  Decem- 
ber 1,  1867,  to  July  1,  1868,  was  $45,41146.”  But  no  wrongdoing  is  ^ -i 
imputed  to  Gov.  Patton’s  administration;  those  were  trying  times. 

The  Reconstruct ionists  who  came  into  full  power  with  the  adoption 
# of  the  constitution  of  1868  set  up  a school  system  of  a new  sort  in 
Alabama.  The  constitution  provided  for  a State  board  of  education 
with  legislative  powers  in  respeef  to  the  schools  and  with  a Jiniriistra- 
tive  control  Over  the  whole  system,  from  the  .university  downward. 

The  old  educational  fund  was  declared  a “ perpetual  fund/,’  and.  the 
State  was  obligated  to  pay  interest  on  it;  “ one-fifth  of  the  aggregate  * 
annual  revenue  of  the  State”  was  to  be  set  aside  for  schools,  and 
local  and  poll  taxes  were  authorized. 

Three  outstanding  facts  In  connection  with  the  schools  of  the  Recon- 
struction period  were  a strong  centralized  State  control,  an  apparent 
effort  to  provide  more  public  funds,  and  a provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion that  the  schools  should  be  entirely  free/  Some  of  the  results  • 
obtained  were  a top-heavy,  inefficient,  and  otherwise  questionable  v 
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administration ; an  appreciably,  good  system  on  papey;  but  in  actual 
practice  a system*  without  sufficient  funds  to  prov^hTal^olutely  free 
$ehoo!s,  as  they  purported  to  be,  for  reusonSbly'  long  terms  and  with 
the  right  ki/ul  of  teachers;  and  ,u  feeling  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
mvst  of  the  \vhite  people  to  anything  that  had  its  origin  with  wliat 
r they  chose  to  call  the  “ carpetbagger  ” and  the  “ scalawag.’' 

On  the  displacement # of  the  constitution  .of  1808  by  that  of  1875 
’ an<l  under  the ‘new  constitution  .the  enactment  of  the'  laws  of;  1877 
* and  1879,  the  ^construction  HchoolXvstem,' except  for  a vestige  here 
and  tli ere,  passed*  into  desuetude,  and  a new  system,  founded  for 
the  most  part  on  the  laws  of  1854  and  1850,  anise  instead.  When 
the  “men  of  the  old  school v regained  control  of  their  State  they 
simply  returned  to  the  point'  whence  they  had  left  ofT  at  the  out- 
break of  thejvar.  Of  the  cffcrcts  of  Reconstruction  Dr.  Weeks  says; 
/“The  constitution  of  1808' and  the  Reconstructionists :did  little  for 
education,  in  Alabama.  * There  is  no  ground,  for  the  claim  that 
Reconstruction  and  the  I1  reed  men's  Ihireau  founded  (or  even  sub-* 
stantially  advanced)  the  cause  of  public  education,  in  that  Stated 
A quarter  pentury  of  reroup'imut  uiul  resumption  of  proqT'ess. — 
To  sum  up  from  the  Imginning  the  Civil  War,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  strife,  turbulence,  financial  strain,  and,  final  despair  of  the ’war 
/ period  and  years  immediately  following  mid  heavily  on  the  schools; 
that  the.' Reconstruction  system,  exotic,  unwelcome,  and  mismanaged, 
was  a rSisfit;  ana  that  a new  order  must,  arise  from  the  ruins  of  the 
old.  / • 

*lho  constitution  of  r875  omitted  the  provision  for  » State  board 
of  education.  As  aTesultof  this  omission  the  State; educational 
institutions  each  passed  to  the  control,  of  a board  of  trustees,  and 
the  general  supervision  of  the  common  schools  was  vested  in  the 
State  superintendent  of  education.  The  constitution  no  longer  ap- 
plied one-fifth  of  the  income  of  the  State  to- schools,  but  provided 
a State  appropriation  of  $100,000  and  directed  that  more  should' 
be  appropriated  when-  the  finances  of*  the  State  should  warrant. 
The  interest,  oft  the  school . fund  was  pledged,  and1  a poll  tax  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  several  countiesV  where  collected 
was  authorized.  Locals  property  taxes,’ which  hadViever  obtained 
considerable  hold  in.  the  State,  were  not  proVideo  for,  except  in 
Mobile*  County,  which'  still  retained  its  separate  system,  but  local 
revenues  for;jjgeneral  purposes  might,,  so  long  as  the  constitutional 
limitation . wasnot  exceeded,  be  appropriated  in- part  to  schools. 
This  practice  became:  widespread  m incorporated  municipalities, 
bnt  attained  little togue  in  the  case  of  counties.  In  the  later  years 
ttbeperiod  here  considefed,  a’few  couhtieravaijed  themselves  of 
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Under  tlie  new  order  county  superintendents  were  apjjpifited  by 
the  State  superintendent  and  ^continued  to  be  so  appointed  until  1889, 
when  they  became  elective.  The  unit  of  local  school  administration 
was.  thb  township,  except  in  the  case  of  incorporated  municipalities 
and  of  districts  ^rented  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature,  of  which 
there  came  to  be  many,  , Territory  not  organized  as  municipal  or 
special  school  districts  remained  under  township  organization  until 
1903.  One  township  trustee  was  at' first  the  local  a^fninistrative 
officer,  but  the  number  was  later  increased  to  three.  Teachers  were 
certificated  by  county  superintendents.  The  practice  of  supplement- 
ing public  funds  with  subscriptions  and  tuition  fees  continued.  The 
basis  of  apportionment  of-  State  funds  \v.as  the  school  census,  as  it 
had  been  under  the  laws  of  1854  and  1856.  Negro  education,  which 
had  begun  in  Gov. .Patton’s  administration  and  had  been  extended  by 
’the  reconstructiohists,  was  continued  in  this  period.  The  Constitution 
of  1868  was  silent  on  the  matter  of  separate  schols  for  negroes,  but  in 
that  of  1875  we  find  that  “ separate  schools  shall  be  provided  for  the 
children  of  citizens  of  African  descent.”  _ , 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was.  thtrschool  system  provided  by  the  con- 
stitution\of  1875  and'supplementary  acts  of  the  legislature  passed  in 
1877]  and  1879.  Little  radical  change  was  made  in  the  school  law 
between  1879  * and  18D84  but  some  noteworthy  new  provisions  were 
added.  Facilities  for  training  teachers  \#ere  extended;  more  liberal 
provisions  Were  made  for  the  development  of  city  school  systems; 
and  bv  1895  a chain  of  congressional  district  agricultural  schools, 
one  in  each  such  district,  had  been  developed  from  a beginning  with 
a single  branch  experiment  station  in  1885.  v 
For  th*  school  year  1898-9Q  there  were  reported  ^634, 061  children 
of  school  ago  (7-12).  Of  this  number,  433,733  were  enrolled  in  school, 
and  an  average  of  341,138  were  in  daily  attendance.  The  total 
receipts  for  school  purposes  amounted  to  $916,450,  and  an  average 
term  of  100  days  was  maintained.1 

Inuring  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  may  be  said 
that,  the  Alabama  schools  showed  progress,  but  a progress  scarcely 
commensurate  with  the  material  growth  of  the  State  and  therefore 
inadequate  to  the  need.  For,  when  the  people  started  their  school 
system  anew,  after  the  passing  of  the  Civil  War  end  Reconstruction 
period,  they,  had  fallen  behind  educationally,  and  there  was  need  of 
overtaking  the  States  that  had  gone  ahead.  That  this;heed  was  not 
fully  recognized  and  niet  is  the  leading  count  in  the  indifctment 
against  the  Alabama  people  with  reference  to  their  school  system 
between  1875  and  1898./  Xhe  State  was  progressing  educationally/ 
and  commendably  so,  but  its  progress  was  made  relatively  to  its  awn  ' 
past  and  not  to  the  gntai  advancement  in  ojfker  States,  jt  wc^ 
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custom  of  some  orators  to  point-  with  pride  to  Alabama’s  educational 
achievements,  but  these  orators ’usually  confined  their  comparisons 
within  the  State.  . 

The  dawn  of  better  things. — By  the  year  1898  it  was  clear  that  a 
new  day  Was  at  the  dawning.  From  the  time  of  its  adoption,  the 
educational  article  of  the  constitution  of  1875  had  been  unsatisfactory 

• to. many  of  the  friends  of  education.  The  want  of  authority  to  pro- 
vide local  public  funds  was  the  chief  point  of  attack,  and  a number 
of  cities  and  towns  even  -went  to  the  extremity  of  seeking  to  stretch 
the.constitutional  limitation  and  make  a local  school  levy.  But  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  true  to  the  high  standard  which  it  bag 
long  maintained,  refused  to  read  into  the  constitution  what  had  not 
been  put  there  by  the  framers,  and  local  taxation  specifically  -for 
school  purposes  was  declared  unconstitutional.  The  “ Hundley 
amendment,”  a proposal  to  provide  for  a district  taxof2$  mills  on  the 
dollar,  was  submitted  to  the  voters  in  1894,  but  the  State  was  at  that 
time  stirred  to  its  depths  by  a bitter  political  contest  between  the 
Democratic  and  Populist  Parties,  and  the  period  of  financial  depres- 
sion was  then  at  its  worst;  so  the  amendment  was  lost.  But  the 
outlook  was  widening,  and  the  time  \fras  at  hand  for  a forward  move- 
ment. Many  of  the  northern  counties,  and  some  of  those  in  the  south, 
were  undergoing  great  industrial  development cities  and  towns  either 
took,  new  life  or  sprang  up  from  the  beginning  to  be  consider- 

■ able  centerg.of  population ; and  the  people  were  more  and  more  recog- 
nizing the  heed  of- increased  intelligence. 

Tn  1898  John  W.  Abercrombie,  a than  who'kriew  to  its  remotest, 
limits  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  came  to  the  superintend-  ’ 
ency  of  education.  The  times  were  changing,  and  with  them  the 
quality  of  the  State  superintendericy.  Mr.  Abercrombie  saw,  as  few 
if  any  of  his  predecessors  had  seen,  the  fundamental  needs  of  the 
schools  and  dared  to  tell  the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  them. 
“With  the  question  as  to  how  much  the  new  superintendent  con- 
tributed to  the  changed  viewpoint  of  the  people,  we  shall  not  con- 
cern ourselves.;  questions  of  the  influence  of  personality  have  always 
perplexed  the  historian.  But  the  fact  is  of  great  concern  that  in 
the  last ’years  of  the.  century  the  people  began  fast  to  become  for- 
ward looking  and  showed  a growing  .desire  to  know  precisely  what 
their  educational  stotug  waa  “ With  the  administration  of  Mr.  Aber- 

• crombie  Begins  the  modern- era  of  public  education  in  Alabama,”  says 

Dr.  Weeks.  - , / 

■pr  ;;,£'$&•  Abetorpihbie  was  superintendent  from  October,  1888,  to  July 
resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  State  uni- 
^bmmendatiqns  to 
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bended  local  taxation,  adjustment  of  the  poll-thx  law,  apportionment 
o'f  funds  within  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance,  quali- 
fied county  superintendents  to  devote  all  their  time  to  school  work, 
State  certinc&tion  of  teachers,  improved  school  buildings^  employ- 
ment and  payment  of  teachers  according  to  grade  of  certificate  held,: 
absolutely  free  schools  for  five  months  each  year,  compulsory  school 
attendance,  a single  board  of  control  for*  the  congressional  district 
agricultural  schools,  regulation  of  degree-conferring  institutions,  and 
appropriations  for  summer  nonnal  schools.  In  the  incumbency  of 
Mr.  Abercrombie  the -legislature  provided  for  a system  of  State  cer- 
tification of  teachers,  State  uniformity  of  textbooks,  a five-months 
term  of  free  school,  and  for  a convention  to  frame  and  submit  to  the 
people  a new  State  constitution. 

Education  and  the  new  constitution, — The  constitution  proposed 
by  the  convention  organized  to  frame  it  was  ratified  by  vote  of  "the 
people  and  went  into  effect  in  November,  1901.  *Cnder*its  provisions, 
the  superintendent  of  education- remained  the  chief  administrative 
and  supervisopr  office  of  the  schools,  but,  with  other  State  officers, 
was  made  ineligible  as  his  own  successor.  The  administration  of  the 
common  schools  and  of  the  higher  institutions  remained,  in  fact, 
substantially  as  before.  It  was  in  the  matter  of  school  support  that 
the  most  noteworthy  changes  were  made,  but  even  here  there  was  no 
radical  change  in  policy.  The  State  remained  the  chief  sour<$  of 
support,  and  the  local^listrict  was  still  denied  the  right  to  tax  itself. 

A substantial  increase  in  the  aggregate  school /funds,  however,  was 
provided.  An  obligatory  State  school  tax  of  30  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  was  provided  for,  and  a 10-cent  county  .tax  was  authorized. 
Only  in  the  case  of  a few  specified  cities  was  a district  tax  permis- 
sible, but  the  older  practice  of  levying  & local  tax  for  general  muni- 
cipal purposes  and  appropriating  to  the  schools  from  the  fund  thus 
provided  was  still  valid.  Again  Mobile  County  was  permitted  to 
retain  its  separate  system.  . * 

From  these  constitutional  provisions  the  schools  received  decided 
impetus,  but  ,tho&  who  had  hoped  for  much  from  the  convention 
must  have  felt  keen  disappointment  . True,  the  State  as  such  was 
now  contributing  generously  to  the support  of  public  education,  but 
the  much-needed  local  self-help,  far  from  being  encouraged,  was 
positively  ..denied.  \ i . 'V  * 

' *tJhder  the  new  constitution  two  adverse  conditions  continued  as  • 
they  obtained  prior  to  its  adoption.  First,  the  schools  in  rural  com- 
munities suffered  more  ‘than  those  of  the  cities  for  want  of1  funds, 
for  the  cities  had  recourse  to  appmpriations  from  their  general  mu- 
mcipal  revenues  andwere  able  > by  this  reason* 
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greater  pari  of  the  State.  The  second  adverse  condition  was  the 
provision  from  State  funds  for  the  schools  for  whites  of  the  Black 
Belt  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools  for  the  Negroes  of  that  part 
of  the  State.  State  funds  are  apportioned  under  the  fconstitution 
to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  between  7 and  21 
years  of  age,'  and  these  funds  are  distributed  within  the  counties 
in  the-  discretion  of  the  county  school  authorities.  As  a result,  in 
the  Black  Belt  section  of  the  States  the  white  schools  are  provided  for 
from  State  funds  alone  and  without  the  provision  of  local  taxation, 
and  the  Negro  schools  receive  less  than  their  proper  share.  * Thus  the 
peophe  of  the  Black  Belt,  feeling  no  need  of  local  school  funds  and 
being  therefore  indifferent,  if  not  positively  opposed  to  local  taxation, 
have  continued  one  of  the  retarding  elements  in  the  educational  de- 
velopment of  the  State. 

Some  of  the  la^re  enacted  in  years  immediately  following  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  dohstitution  have  already  been  mentioned.  Further 
legislation  enacted  in  succeeding  years  included  the  revision  of  the 
certification  and  textbook  laws,  the  substitution  of  the  county  school 
district  for  the  older  township  organization  and  community  district 

* except  in  the  case  of  incorporated  municipalities  of  2,000  population 
or  more,  the  establishment  of  county  high  schools,  the  provision  for 

* schools  for  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  the  placement  of  the 
nonpal  schools  for  whites  under  a central  State  board,  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  district  agricultural  schools,  the  appropriation  of  money 
for  rural  schoolhouses  and  for  the  development  of  rural-school  libra- 
ries, and  in  1915  a compulsory-attendance  law. 

The  progressive  school  legislation  of  1915 . — -The  most  important 
recent  change  in  the  State’s  school  law  was  embodied  in  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  submitted  by  the  legislature  of  1915  and  ratified 
by  the  people  in  November,  1916.  'This  added  to  the  taxes  already 
authorized  a 6-mill  county  school  tax  when  voted  by  a majority  of 
the 'electors  and  a 3-mill,  district  tax  when  likewise  voted  rafter  the 
County’s  decision  to  levy  a county  tax  of  3 mills*  The  machinery  was 
now  provided  for  supporting  a system  of  free  public  schools  in  fact, 
machinery  which,  from  the  birth  of  the  State,  the  framers  of  consti- 
tutional provisions  had^seemed  loath  to  see  pass  to  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Two  things  of  . .prime  importance  remained  to  be  done. 
First,  the  permissible  taxes  yemain&^to  be  voted  in  the  several  coun- 
% ties'  anddistricts,  and  secondly,  the  property  valuation  of  the  State 
needed  to  be  raised  to  a point  where  it  would  produce-  adequate 
revenue  ! or  the  support  of  the  schools  and  o(her  public  enterprises. 
\ T$uafirst  of ,i these  has  tlready  been  in  large  measure  accomplished. 

As  the'  edu^  become;  more  aggresaive  and  forward- 

£2  looking  inthe  cldeing  years  *of  the  * past  century*  sbthey  have  con- 
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recent  State  superintendents  have  generally  been  in  accord  with  the 
best  educational  thought  of  the  country,  and  whatever  shortcomings 
may  be  charged  to  their  administrations  have  probably  been  due  more 
to  the  circumstances  than  to  the  personal  element. 

The  principal  fault  of  the  Alabama  educational  system  has  been 
the  century-old  disposition  of  the  people,  particularly  the  molders  of 
policies,  to  look  too  much  upon  education  as  something  to  be  bought 
in  the  market  by  the  well-to-do  or  to  be  pfovided  by  the  State  at  an 
irksome  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  individual  taxpayer.  If 
now  the  people  will  clearly  see  a public  responsibility  in  the  provi- 
sion of  schools  and  will  wisely  put  ample  public  money  in  them  as 
an  investment  paying  large  dividends,  the  State  may  soon  take  edu- 
cational rank  suited  to  its  great  material  advantages. 

119801* — 16 1 . * 
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Chapter  IV. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

GENERAL  STATE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  superintendent  of  education  the  most  important  State  admin- 
istrative official  in  Alabama . — Education* is  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  State. % It  will  become  even  more  important  in  the  years 
to  come  as  the  enlarging  conception  of  the  Nation’s  educational  needs 
becomej^xe  fixndyjixed  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  In  Alabama  the 
superintendent  Of  education  administers  more  than  one-half  the  funds 
raised  by  State  taxation.  This  amounts  to  several  million  dollars  a 
year.  He  is  charged  with  “general  supervision  over  all  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State”  and  partly  with  the  “ care  and  improve- 
ment of  the  common  schools  and  the  promotion  of  public  education.” 1 
In  a sentence  he  is,  under  the  State  constitution,  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  head  of  the  whole  State  system  of  public  education, 
and  his  authority  extends  de  facto  to  the  State’s  higher  educational 
institutions  also.  The  State  superintendency  in  Alabama  is,  there- 
fore, a big  man’s  taste — none  in  the  State  is  more  important  or  more 
difficult,  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  constitutional  and  finan- 
cial limitations  of  the  office. 


Legal  Unutations  of  the  superintendency. — By  constitutional  pre- 
scription the  “ powers,  duties,  and  compensation  ” of  the  State  super- 
intendent “shall  be  fixed  by  law.”*  This  has  given  the  legislature 
broad  discretionary  powers,  which  have  been  used  here  as  in  many 
other  States  unintentionally  to  limit  the  administrative  and  super- 
visory efficiency  *of  the  office.  The  State  superintendency  is  more 
important  than  the  presidency,  of  either  the  university  or  the  Poly- 
technic institute,  but  popularly  the  office  is  not  so  classed  or  ranked. 
It  is  a political  office;  the  tenure  is  limited  by  law  to  one  term  of 
four  years,  and  the  salary— fixed  by  law  at  $8,000  per  annum— is  so 
low  that  the,  exceptionally  capable  men  who  have  of  late  years  held 
it  have  done  so  at  a real  financial  sacrifice. 

Education' should  bex  wholly  removed  from  party  politics.  This 
needs  no  argument  Alabama,  has  for  many  years  chosen  its  city 
superintendents  from  the  ablest  available  candidates,  regardless  of 
political  affiliation  of  residence.  Since  1915  Alabama  county  simper- 

*G«xier*J*  ^ubUc  School  Law*  of  Alabama,  1915;  par.  1685.  . ^ 
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intendents  have  likewise  been  appointed  regardless  of  politics,  with  .. 
most  satisfactory  results. 

The  greatest  objections  to  electing  the  State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation by  the  general  electorate  are  the  following: 

1.  This  method  of  selection  limits  the  field  from  which  to  clxoose, 
as  the  superintendent  must  be  a citizen  of  the  State.  In  States  where 
the  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  or 
by  the  governor  he  may  be  selected  from  the  country  at  large.  Such 
freedom  of  selection  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  better  service. 

2.  Where  the  'State  superintendent  is  selected  by  popular  vote  the 
salary  is  fixed  by  law.  The  salary  can  not  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  per- . 
son  desired,  but  a person  must  be  found  to  fit  the  salary. 

3.  Where  the  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  popular  vote  the 
term  of  office  is  shorty — two  to  four  years — and  reelection  is  uncertain* 

This  lack  of  continuity  in  the  service  is  a serious  handicap  to  the* 
superintendent  and  the  service,  however  capable  the  superintendent 
may  be.  > 

4.  This  method  of  selection  makes  the  office  political,  and  subjects 
it  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  party  and  factional  politics.1 

Permanent  professional  superintendents  in  other  States. — The 
trend  of  the  times  is  to  make  the  State  superint&ident  an  Appointive 
official.  This  is  now  so  in  17  leading  States.  In  most  of  these  States 
there  are  no  limitations  in  regard  to  previous  residence.  The  super- 
intendents are,  as  a matter  of  fact,  appointed  from  the  country  at 
large,  chiefly  for  their  professional  ability  and  success.  As  recent 
illustrations  of  this  modem  way  of  choosing  superintendents  may 
be  mentioned  New  Jersey  selecting  a commissioner  of  education  from 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania  selecting  its  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion from  New  York,  Massachusetts  obtaining  its  commissioner  of 
education  from  Maine,  and  Maine  in  turn  recruiting  its  State  superin- 
tendent of  education  from  Nebraska  But  it  would  probably  notbe " 
necessary  to  go  far  afield  for  this  official ; the  important  thing  is  to  v 
make  the  office  appointive. 


One  or  another  of  two  different  systems  is  commonly  followed  in 
choosing  a professional  State  ’superintendent.  The  governor  may  ap- 
point him  or  he  jnay  be  elected  by  a State  board  pf  education. 
The  .latter  method  is  considered' the  more  satisfactory.  Where  the 
choice  is  left  to  the  governor  there  is  at  least  the  old  danger  of  con- 
tinuing die  office  in  politica.  If  chosen  by  a nonpolitical  State 
board  of  education  this  danger  is  minimised.  The  first  appointment 
might  be  probationaiy  forva  term  sufficiently  long  to  demonstrate  the 
appointee’s  fitness  for  the  offica^  ^ppointmen^  should  be  made 
for  a%  indellrute.ter^  theState ' board  retaining  * the  right 
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to  remove  the  incumbent  from  office  for  misfeasance  or  malfeasance. 
With  the  administrative  freedom  possible  under  such  a permanent 
organization  as  this,  the  State  superintendent  would  be  able  to  raise 
the  office  to  the  importance  given  it  in  the  constitution,  and  which 
it  must  reach  if  the  best  interests  of  school  education  are  to  be 
conserved  in  the  State.  w 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  States  which  have  permanent 
professional  superintendents  likewise  pay  better  salaries  than  the 
other  States  do.  The  following  are  some  of  the  States  which  place 
a premium  on  scholarship,  experience,  and  general  fitness,  by  ap- 
pointing their  superintendents,  and  the  salaries  paid  them : Pennsyl- 
vania, $12,000;  New  York,  $10,000;  New  Jersey,  $10,000;  Massa- 
chusetts, $6,500;  Rhode  Island,  $5,000;  Minnesota,  $5,000,  and  Ohio, 
$4,000.  . 

Present  organization  of  the  State  departrhent  of  education. — The 
State  superintendent  is  charged,  under  law,  with  many  important 
administrative,  inspectional,  and  supervisory  duties.  He  adminis- 
ters the  State’s  general  educational  fund;  he  keeps  account  of  the 
capital  of  the  sixteenth  section  and  other  trust  funds;  he  apportions 
the  State’s  funds  to  the  several  county  boards  of  education  and  ex- 
amines the  accounts  of  these  boards.  Aside  from  his  duties, as  the 
State’s  financial  administrajur  of  education,  he  is  charged  with  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  all  the  urbar^and  rural  schools,  both 
elementary  and  secondary.  He  is  expected  to  supervise  all  these 
schools,  to  help  and  direct  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  the  teachers  working  under  their  direction.  He  is  likewise 
president  or  member  of  many  boards,  including  the  State  board  of 
examiners,  the  State  library  commission,  the  State  illiteracy  com- 
mission, the  State  high-school  commission,  and  the  State  vocational 
board,  all  of  which  call  for  expenditure  <?f  much  time  and  energy. 
He  must  also  prepare  and  present  an  annual  report  .to  the  governor 
and  prepare  occasional  reports  on  other  educational  subjects;  all 
this  he  does  in  addition  to  his  voluminous  correspondence  which 
covers  all  phases  of  school  administration  and  supervision  in  the 
State. 

* To  carry  out  these  manifold  duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  letter 
would  requix&ft  much  greater  staff  of  assistants  than  the  law  allows. 
It  is  important  that  the  legislature  realize  that  it  avails  little  to 
ohatge  a xState  superintendent  with  many  administrative,  super- 
visory, inspectional,  judicial,  and  other  duties  unless  it  gives  him  a 
mfficient  ? inside”  and  “outside”  staff  of  assistants  to  help  carry 
^oQthm  % ^ 

^Nowifiyhat  provision  baa  the  Stete  m^de > to  supply  \ the~office  of 

him  to  on*  chief  clerk,  two  bookkeepej^^^^^Bt^mph  - 
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This  staff  may  have  been  sufficient  when  the  office  was  organized, 
but  it  is  wholly  inadequate  now.  It  is  true  that  the  genius  for 
organization  on  the  part  of  the  present  superintendent  and  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  has  drawn  together  at  the  State  department’s 
offices  an  exceptionally  efficient  staff  of  workers',  some  of  whose  sala- 
ries' are  provided  by  special  legislative  appropriation,  and  some  by 
private  foundations  or  by  public  subscription.  The  General  Educa- 
tion Board  pays  the  salaries  of  two  rural-school  agents,  one  for 
white  and  one  for  colored  schools.  The  staff  of  the  Alabama  illit- 
eracy commission  is  maintained  by  private  subscription,  and  the 
State  board  of  examiners  and  the  State  institute  and  teacher-training 
staff,  which  are  also  Considered  as  part  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, are  paid  by  direct  State  appropriation. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  the  office  is  well  organized  and  perform^ 
a great  service  to  the  State;  but  it  is  highly  important  that  the  leg- 
islature come  i^o  the  superintendent’s  assistance  at  this  time  and  fur- 
nish the  enlarged  clerical  force  requested  by  the  State  superintendent 
in  his  annual  budget,  which  is  referred  to  later  in  this  chapter.  Not  * 
alone  are  clerks  and  stenographers  needed;  the  175  odd  secondary 
schools  should  be  inspected  and  classified  by  a State  high-school  in- 
spector working  out  from  the  State  department;  a technically  trained 
examiner  of  accounts  is  needed  to  check  up  the  books  of  the  county- 
boards  of  education  and  other  boards  that  receive  State  educational 
funds.  This  is  quite  apparent  when  one  recalls  that  practically  one- 
half  of  the  State’s  entire  revenue  is  expended  in  education.  These 
and  other  assistants  must  be  provided  to  make  the  department  as 
efficient  as  the  State  superintendent  would  like  to  make  it. 

A larger  conception  of  thtimportance  of  the  office. — The  public 
conception  of  the  functions  of  the  State  superintendency  has  under- 
gone marked  changes  in  recent  years,  The  thinking  public  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  there  is  no  more  important  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
State  than  this  office  which  is  charged  with  the  education  of  the  fu- 
ture citizens  of  the  State.  .The. State  superintendent  has,  in  most 
States,  been  a political  functionary  liable  to  all  the  fluctuations  and 
changes  in  party  politics.  His  usefulnesses  generally  been  limited 
because  of  poor  financial  support.  The  old  superintendency  is  still 
limited  to  the  mechanical  routine  of  office  administration  in  many 
States.  This  is  highly  unfortunate.  In  Alabama*  the  State  super- 
intendent of  education  has  always  exerted  considerable  influence  in 
shaping  educational  policies.  The  legislature  should  now  make  him 
the  real  head  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State  by  removing  the 
office  from  political  influence,  by  dignifying  it  with  a salary  comimen- 
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intendent  the' chief  administrative  official  of  the  State-wide  school 
administrative  system  recommended  by*  the  survey  committee  in 
later  paragraphs  of  this  chapter. 

The  State  school  system  not  organized  as  a well -articulating  or- 
ganism.— The  State  system  of  schools,  from  the  elementary  schools 
, to  the  higher  educational  institutions,  is  administered  by  a multi- 
plicity of  boards,  each  ambitious  to  further  the  immediate  interests 
of  its  own  small  part  of  the  school  system,  even  at  a cost  of  admin- 
istrative efficiency  and  finiyiciar  loss  to  the  schools  as  a whole.  The 
school  system  of  Alabama  has  not  developed  by  natural  outward 
growth  but  rather  by  periodical  accretion,  by  adding  to  from  time 
to  time  regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  schools  as  an  organized  whole. 
Whenever  a new  school  has  been  brought  into  existence  through  legis-  I 
lative  enactment,  it  has  been  provided  with  a board  of  its  own. 
Many  schools  have  come  into  existence  on  account  of  strong  ftcal 
influence  and  for  no  other  reason,  regardless  of  whether  they  really 
articulated  in  the  established  system  or  not. 

The  University  of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
the  Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute,  the  six  normal  schools  for 
white  teachers,  the  district  agricultural  schools,  county  high  schools, 
the  Northeast  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute,  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanic  Arts  College  for  Negroes,  the  Montgomery  Normal 
School  for  Negroes,  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  the  two  schools  -for  deaf 
and  blind,  the  Alabama  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  the  State  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls,  and  the  Alabama  Reform  School  for  Juvenile 
Negro  Lawbreakers,  are  all  administered  under  separate  boards 
whose  administrative  activities  are  limited  only  by  the  statutes  under 
which  they  were  organized.  It  is  true  that  the  governor  and  State 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  occasionally  other  officials,  are  ex 
officio  members  of  these  boards;  but,  as  is  the  case  generally  with  ex 
officio  members,  their  influence  on  the  several  boards  is.  not  sufficient 
to  bind  the  schools  into  a well-articulating  organism. 

PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  SYSTEM  * 

* OP  ADMINISTRATION.  * 1 


Even  the  most  casual  study  of  the  Alabama  school  system  will  dis- 
close that  the  functions  and  purposes  of  the  many  educational  insti- 
tutions maintained  in  part  or  in  whole,  by  the  State  have  never  been 
oleady  defined.  This  has  naturally  led  to  much  waste  financially  and 
to  much  unnecessary  duplication  of  work.  This  is  true  of  the  three 
higher  institutions  and  is  equally  true,  of  such  institutions  as  the  dis- 
trict  agricultural  schools  and  the  county  high  schools. 

< The  great  problem  of  Alabama  is  ntfw  how^best  to  reorganize  its  ed- 
ucational create  e^ngational  frag- 

meats  aii'o^hi&tiQn strong  end 
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economically  and  in  a large,  constructive  way.  The  State  depart- 
ment of  education  was  created  under  the  constitution  to  head  the  edu- 
cational business  of  the  State.  The  task  confronting  the  people  is 
how  best  to  strengthen  this  central  authority,  how  to  make  it  more, 
effective  and  efficient  without  depriving  the  people  of  their  rights. 

This  reorganization  can  be  brought  about  by  adopting  one  of  two 
plans: 

(1)  By  reorganizing  the  educational  institutions  in  the  State — ele- 

mentary and  higher — under  one  powerful  State  board  of  education, 
whose  executive  head  should  be  an  appointive  State  superintendent 
of  education,  or  ' 

(2)  By  continuing  the  three  boards  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 

the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Alabama  Girls’ Technical 
Institute,  as  at  the  present  time;  discontinuing  all  other  boards  of 
trustees  and  reorganizing  their  schools  under  a powerful  State  board 
of  education,  whose  executive  head  should  be  an  appointive  State 
superintendent  of  education ; and  organizing  a State  Council  of  Edu- 
cation to  serve  as  a clearing-house  board  for  the  boards  of  the,  univer- 
sity, the  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Girls’  'technical  Institute,  and  the 
State  board  of  education.  f 

The  administrative  boards  in  charge  of  the  State's  higher  institu^ 
tions. — The  University  of  Alabaiha  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  are  controlled  by  separate  constitutional  boards,  and  the 
Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute  by  a board  of  trustees  organized 
under  legislative  enactment.  The  trustees  of  the  university  are  self- 
perpetuating,  and  form,  to  all  practical  purposes,  a close  corporation. 
This  form  of  organization  has  certain  advantages  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness efficiency,  but  there  is  always  a danger  that  a board  constituted 
as  this  gradually  Loses  the  intimate  relation  that  it  should  have  with 
the  people  of  the  State,  since  the  board  members  are  not  directly 
amenable  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  To  be  sure,  everj>  trustee 
elected  or  reelected  by  the  self-perpetuating  board  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  senate.  The  boards  of  trustees  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  the  Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute  are  appointed 
by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  These  boards 
also  are  permanent.  The  members  are  appointed  for  12  years  and 
retire  in  groups  in  such  a way  that  only  one-third  of.  the  membership  ' 
is  new  from  time  to  time.  - , * ■ . 

These  three  boards  of  trustees  are  considered  in  detail  in  later  chap-, 
ters.  They  may  therefore  be  passed  by  in  the  present  discussion.  It  , 
is  well,  however,  to  reemphasize  at  this  juncture  that  the  function*  df 
these  three  boards  is  much  alike,  whether  applied  to  the  university,  ’ 
the  Polytechnic  Institute,  or  the  Technical  Institute.  The  survey 
committee  is;  convinced  that  the  '.State*  would-be; 
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..  three  of  these  boards  were  Merged  into  one  central  State  board  of 
, Y education  in  common  with  the  other  boards  of  trustees  maintained 
for  other  schools.  However,  because  of  certain  rather  fundamental 
differences  in  policy  and  management,  endowments,  etc.,  of  the  several 
schools,  the  committee  believes  that  these  three  boards  may  as  well 
continue  as  now  constituted.  (See  Chapter*  XIX.) 

Establishment  of  the  State  board  of  edyeaiioru — The  survey  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  desired  reorganization  can  best  be  brought 
about  by  establishing  a State  board  of  education  and  giving  it  Tull 
control  over  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  State,  over 
the  normal  schools  for  white  teachers,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  for  Negroes,  the  Montgomery  Normal  School  for  Negroes, 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  the  Alabama  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  the  industrial  School  for  Girls,  the  Alabama  Reform  School, 
for  Juvenile  Negro  Law-breakers,  and  the  State  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Children  (if  established),  and  to  absorb  the  functions  of 
the  interim  State  board  for  vocational  .education  created  by  the 
present  legislature  to  meet  the  temporary  requirements  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  and  all  other  boards  which  are  now  headed  up  in  the 
0 State  department  of  education* 

This  State  board  should  primarily  be  a lay  board  representing  the 
larger  educational  policies  of  the  public;  delegating  the  professional 
* side  of  education  and  the  administration  of  their  general  policies  to 
the  new  appointive  executive  official,  the  State  superintendent  of 
schools. . The  board  should  be  composed  of  nine  members,  to  be  * 
appointed  by  the  governor,  by  arid'with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate;  the  term  of  office  to  be  12  years;  not  more  than  three  members 
to  retire  each  quadrennium,  thus  perpetuating  the  board  and  making 
it  permanent.  Vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  governor.  The  ap- 
pointment  should  be  for  absolute  worth  and  regardless  of  residence, 
occupation,  party  affiliation,  religion,  or  sex,  provided  that  no  mem- 
ber be  chosen  from^he  county  in  which  a higher  institution  of  learn- 
ing is  situated.  The  members  should  serve  without  remuneration, 
except  a reasonable  pel*  diem  and  actudl  traveling  and  other  necessary 
expenses* 

The  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  board  of  education 
should  be : 

1.  To  have  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  State  and  all  other  educational  institutions, 
except  the  university,  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  arid  the  Technical 
Institute.  . •'> 

jg*;.  2.  • To  elect  a State  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  th$  executive 

M official  of  the  board. . 

- n sS*4  To  act  as  a State  vocational  board  to  administer  the  Smith- 
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4.  To  supplant  and  perform  all  the  powers  and  duties  df  the. 
present  State  Normal  School  board,  the  State  high-school  commis-  7 
sion,  the  State  illiteracy  commission,  the  State  textbook  commission,  •* 
and  all  other  boards  and  commissions  now  administering  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions  in  this  State  other  than  the  aforesaid 
boards  of  the  three  higher  educational  institutions. 

5.  To  require  uniform  records  and  reports,  in  form  to  be  to  pre- 

scribed by  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  from  all  educational 
institutions  supported  by  the  State,  and  from  all  other  organizations 
doing  educational  work  and  receiving  St/ite  accreditment  and  recog- 
nition. ■ v * 

6.  To  classify  and  standardize,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent,  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

7.  To  prescribe  the  standards  and  courses  of  study  for  the  Stato 
normal  schools,  ^he  educational  departments  of  the  denominational 
schools  accredited  under  State  law,  and  such  other  teacher-training 
institutions  as  may 'be  established  by  law. 

8.  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 

schools,  and  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children and  in  ' 
conjunction  with  other  State  authorities  to  see  that  the  rules  relating 
to  school  health,  compulsory  education,  and  child  conservation  are 
enforced.  — 

9.  To  have  general  control  of  .the  schools  for  the  deaf  and"  the 
blind,  the  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  both  white  and  ti- 
ered, and  the  school  for  feeble-minded  children  when  established. 

10.  To  transmit  to  the  governor  an  annual  report,  covering  all 
the  activities  of  the  three  higher  State  institutions  of  learning,  and 
of  the  State  department  of  education  in  its  relation  to  all  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  and  all  other  educational  institutions 
under  its  jurisdiction: 

11.  To  perform ‘such  other  duties  and  functions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law.. 

" The  State  superintendent  of  education — dJnder  this  proposed  re- 
organization the  superintendent  of  schools  would  become  the  execu- 
tive official  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  carry  out  in  detail  the 
educational  policies  of  this  board.  He  should  b§ appointed  by  the  ' 
State  board  for  profession^  ability  and  successful  ^educational  ex- 
perience, regardless  of  residence  or  party  affiliation.  After  a pro- 
bational  service  to  prove  his  ability,  he  should  reappointed  for 
an' indefinite  term  of  years  or* at  least  for  a period  not  less  than  * 
five  years.  His  salary  should  be  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  office,  and  in  keeping  with  w hat  is  being  jjaid  for  this  service  in;  7 
the  most  progressive  States  in  which  .the  office  is  appointive. 

1.  The  State  superintendent  bf  education  should  be  the  execfttjM^ 
official  vof  ^0|Staterj^rd  executive  head  of  tne* 
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St£te  department  qf  education,  and  should  enforce  all  the  rules  and 
. regulations  made  in  conformity  to  the  law  by  the  State  board  for  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  all  other  schools  under 
lis  jurisdiction. 

2.  He  should  have  supervision  of  all  the  different  divisions  of  the  4 

I State  department  of  education  and  should  be  held  responsible  by  the 

! State  board  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  duties  of  each  sub.-* 

I division.  c 

3.  He  should,  in  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  the  State’s  teacher- 
training  institutions,  and  in  conformity?  with  tyw,  prescribe  courses 

\ . of  study  for  these  training. schools,  adopt  methods  and  standards  forv 
• ^♦.certification  of  teachers,  and  for  validation  of  teaching  crcden- 
tials  from  other  States. 

4:  He  should  personally  direct  all  other  educational  activities 
wherein  the  State  departnfent!'  of  ‘education  under 'law  cooperates 
with  the  presidents  aiid  faculties  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the 
| « Stat^  through  the  State  council  of  education. 

5.  He  shbuld  have  such  other  powers  as  under  law  belong  to  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  education. 

The  enlarged  State  departinent  of  education . — Figure  2 shows  in 
*•  a graphic  manner  how  the /enlarged  State  department  of  education 
should  be  organized.  The  governor  represents  the  will  of  the  people  * 

* in  appointing  this  State  board  of  education.  This  board  in  turn  does  ; 
its  wbrk  largely  through  its  executive  official,  the  State  superin- 
i . tendent  of  education,  who  heads  the  10  divisions  of  the  State  de- 
k • . partment  of  education. 

The  State  department  of  education,  it  will  be  seen,  is  planned  as 
O 10  administrative  divisions,  all  of  which,  in  this  St^te,  should  be 
organizedjmmediately,  if  not  already  in  operation.  Other  divisions 
> may  be. added,  of  these  reorganized  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  be 
1 « deemed  necessary. 

(1)  The  Executive  Division  should  have  charge  of  the  business 
management  of  the  department  and  keep  the  books  and  records  of 
the  State  board  of  education.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  department 
should  head  this  division.  He  should  also  be  secretary  of  the  State 
boani  of  education.  The  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  is  fixed  by  statute 
. $1,800.  The  salary  of  so  important  a position  should  not  be  less  ‘ 

SSjOW-  Because  ,of  the  volume  of  work  in  this  division  due  to  ■ 

kTiZ1*6  State  administerecl  by  the  department,  it  needs  two 

. / bookkeepers,  one  special  examiner  of  accounts,  and  at  ' least  two 
^ ^0grapherS>  on®  stenographer  and  file  clerk— 17  persons  in  all. 

§£•  are  “I80  statutory,  being  fixed  at  $1,800  , 

:k  ,each-  These  salaries  should  be  increased  to  at  least  *2.400  each  Th'« 
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made  upon  them. by  other  departments  in  the  State  government. 
The  accountant  is  urgently  needed  to  check  up  tU  State’s  accounts 
with  the  county  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  other' institutions 
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that  are  receiving  §t*te  moneys  fofr  educational  purposes.  Th«t 
budget  of  this  division,  includingexpense  money  for  the  accountant 
and  increases  for  stenographers,',  Typuld  $15,7G0.p«f 


-annum. 
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cv^2)  Legal  and  School  LanePt  Division.  This  important  division 
should  remain  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
who  has  power,  under  law,  to  interpret  the  school  code  and  decide 
matters  of  controversy  arising  under  it.  If  the  legislature  reestab- 
lishes a permanent  State  school  fund  by  absorbing  the  present  paper 
fund,  this  division  will-become  exceptionally  important.  In  anv  case 
the  superintendent  must  administer  all  the  remnants  of  the  school 
lands.  The  department  of  education  should  have  its  own  appraiser 
of  land,  the  value  of  which  is  at  the  present  time  largely  prob- 
lematical. A-speciaJ  land  agent  should  be  attached  to  this  division 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  cooperate  with  the  State  auditor  and  the 
State  department  of  justice  in  clearing  up  the  State’s  titles  to  the 
remaining  school  lands.  The  total  budget  of  the  division  would 
approximate  $5,000  per  annum. 

(3)  Teachers''  Certification  and  Placement  Division.  The  division 
-should  continue  the  work  now  in  charge  of  the  State  board  of  ex- 
aminers, and  should  be  closely  correlated  in  its  activities  with  the 
division  on  Teacher-training  and  Educational' Extension.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  quite  feasible  to  place  the  head  of  the  latter  division  in 
charge  of  the  two.  This  divisiotf  should  maintain  a placement 
bureau  for  teachers  of  this  and  other  States  desiring  to  find  teaching 
positions.  A small  registration  fee  of,  say,  $1  might  be  charged, 
which  "Would  in  a measure  defray  the  expenses  of  ..maintaining  the 
bureau.  One  clerk  should  be  added  for  this  purpose.  The  annual 
budget  of  the  division  is  now  $12,500.  • This  division  is.sejf:suppbrt-" 
ing  from  the  fees  paid  by  teacher^  and  requires  no  special  appropria-  - 
tion  from  the  treasury.  The  same,  would  be  true  of  %the  additional 
staff  member  to  have  Charge  of  the  pigment  bureau,  f hfe  personnel  * Jv 
of  the  division  would  number  three  bpa^  jmAmbe^  t^6  permanent  :,~.- 
stenographs,  and-jkya^ocsl  clerifcathelp  fob  grading*  papa's,' * etcl 
‘(4)  The  Divktdh  of  Extension. ' , 

This  division  diould;  direct  ajjfihb 
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) the  normal  schools  for  the  purposes’  of gidiivg.  teaefesrs 
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•budget  of  the  division  for  the  present  year  was  $15,600.  The  State  y 
$houl^I  make  a straight  legislative  appropriation  of  $15,000  a year 
for  this  division,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  division  on  teacher’s  ! 
certification  and  placement,  should  be  able  to  do  an  eicellent  piece' 
of  work  in  assisting  to  train,  place,  and  certificate  teachers.  ■■■> 

7 (5)  The  Division-, of  Publicity  and  Statistics.  The  State  depart- 
ment would  do  the  teachers  of  Alabama  a.  great  seyvice  if  it  were 
to  publish  a periodical  dealing  with  educational  progress  in  the 
State  and  Nation,  and  particularly  keeping  the  teachers  informed  dft- 
all  departmental  policies,  legislative  rulings,  etc.  This  division 
should  have  charge  of  such  an  organ  of  the  department  and  also  Of 
the  statistical  and  clerical  work  of  the  office.  One  person  of  good  - 
ability  could  do  the  work  with  odd^time  assistance  of  other  memlxW 
of  the  department.  All  the  State’s  department  imports,  reebrd^ 
blanks,  courses  of  study,  and  manuals  should  be  prepared  through 
this  division.  'The  State  superintendent’s  estimate  for  printing 
allowance  for  the  ensuing  year  is  $13,000.  This  is  conservative. 
The  total  budget  of  the  division  would  approximate  $16,000.  » 

(6)  The  Division  of  Elementary  Schools,  !This  division  should  ' 
have  charge  of  elementary  education  in  the  open  country  districts  and 

• in  the  towns  iof  less  than  2,000  population.  It  should  devise  means  to  - 

• improve  the  stfbools  and  through  field  propaganda  and  expert  advice  ^ 
to  county  superintendents  and  supervisors. aid  in  improving  school 
wbrk  throughout  the  State.  School  consolidation  should  also  be 

„ • centersd  “ this  divasipn,  as  should  all  school  building  improvement 
under  the  special  “ rural  school  buildings’ improvement  law.”  Two 
rural  school  sp^rvisdrs-— one  each  for  white  apd  colored  schools — are  V 
engaged  in*this  work,  hut  their  salaries  and  expenses’ are  paid  by  the 
• Gener&l  Education  Board,  The  budget  erf  this;  dWjsioh  .would  ap-  7 
proximate  $1,500  p§r  annunijfor  stenographic  vfork.  ■■  • 

^ Motion.  'The  State  department  II 

.11^8  itb  .one  to  inspeb^and  supervise  thejargfr  number  of  secondary 
. >,Bchqpls  that  receive.  State  aid.  (JPhisis.  unfortunate.  The  State  has 
‘•^e  right  to  require  hi^Bt^ird^^of.  efficiency  from  these  school? 

•.  jst  return  .-f^.t^e  Urge  amount  spent, oii  the  district  a&i-  | 

■+■  c“ltur»l  school?  an^the  c»m^ty  . W^e<4opl?.  1 All.  State  * aid  to; 

■;  ispeondary  wfteolj,  shptild  wholly  on  the:fex-'  7 

:^ne  and  eqrdjlmep^;^  thejppunty  or  a 
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physical  education  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  public- 
school  teachers,  as  school  health  and  physical  education  are  educa- 
tional functions.  This  matter  is  explained  fully  in  Chapter  — . Such 
a division  should  be  organized  without  delay  to  enforce  all  legislation 
in  fegard.to  school  health  and  sanitation* . It  should  direct  health  in- 
spection of  school  children  throughout  the  State  and  , direct  the 
county  school  health  supervisors  or  school  nurses  in  their  local  ac- % 
tivities.  The  division  should  also  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
for  public  school  buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  State.  This 
would  require  the  full  time  of  one  health  expert  and  at  least  part  time 
of  a capable  architect,  The  budget  would  approximate  $5,700  per 

Annum. 

(9)  T&e  Division  of  Vocational  Education . The  division  should 
have  actual  charge  of  the  work  in  vocational  education  intrusted  by 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments  to  the  State  board  of  education. 


PROPOSED  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  EDUCATIONAL.  COUNCIL 
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One  director  of  vocational  education  would  at  the  present  time  be 
sufficient  to' cover  the  field  well,  * 

(10)  Division  of  Exceptional  Education*  The  schools  for  defec- 
tives, delinquents,  and  feeble-minded  children  should' be  under  the 
* immediate  control  of  the  State  board  of  education,  as  the  functions 
bf  thi^  schools  are  primarily  educational.'  The.  State  superin* 
tendentah^^  charge  ;of  this  division,  although  an  edu- 

fcational^expjert  .of  Wg^^rank  would  be  in  practical  charge  of  the 
edu^tionilwork  in  the  schools.  The  full  ffijne  of  two  persons  would 
be  needed  to  itain  U^work  in  excep- 
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The  Alabama  illiteracy  commission  should  also  be  added  to  this 
division,  at  least  until  such  times  as  Federal  aid  may  be.  granted  • 
tp  supplement  State  funds.  The  State  needs  two  organizers,  one 
for  each  race,  and  several  part-time  county  workers  for  this  pressing  * 
task.  The  budget  for  salaries  and  expenses  would  amount  to  $10,000 
per  annum.  This  work, has  heretofore  been  carried  forward  through 
private  philanthropy,  hut  must  be  taken  over  by  the  State,  if  illit- 
eracy is  to  be  blotted  out. 

The  State  Educational  Council. — This,  as  suggested  above,  should  / 
be  organized  as  a clearing-house  board  to  have  charge  of  and  settle, 
all  educational  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  schools  directed  by  ; 
the  State  board  of  education,  and  to  the  schools  under  the  three  « 
aforementioned  boards  of  the  higher  educational  institutions.  The 
board  might  well  be  planned  with  a membership  of  nine  persons— 
three  representatives  from  the  State  board  of  education,  one  of  whom 
must  be  the  State  superintendent,  who  shall  be  permanent  chairman 
of  the  board;  and  two  representatives  from  each  of  the  three  other  -i 
boards  and  schools,  one  to  be  the  president  of  each  school,  and  the  ' 
other  a board  member.  The  board  would  supplant  the  present  e* 
officio  relationships  of  the  higher  and  other  educational  institutions  . 
of  the  State,  and  would  provide  them  instead  with  a stronger  board 
which  would  be  able  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  the  schools 
on  a more  satisfactory  plane  than,  is  now  the  case.  Detailed  discus- 
sion  of  the  functions  of  this  council  appears  in  Chapter  XX. 

Recommendations'  for  closer  and  more  effective  Stale  adrrunistrar 
tion  of  education . — A liberal  forward-looking  policy  in  administra- 
tion of  the  State’s  school  system  is  imperative  if  Alabama  is  to  get 
the  fullest  returns  for  its  State  investment  in  public  education.  To 
this  end  the  survey  committee  recommends: 

(1)  Organization  of  a State  board  of  education  to  have  full  charge  . 
and  control  of  all  public  elementary  schools  and  such  other  schools  \ 
as  are  included  in  the  discussions  in  this  chapter,  except  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Ala- 
bama Girls’  Technical  Institute.  . \ 

* (2)  Appointment  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education  by  the  ^ 
new  State  board  of  education.  : . 

(3)  Enlargement  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  superim  i 

tendent  and  State  board  of  education  in  agreement  with  the  details  ^ 
set  forth  above.  - ' ' 

(4)  Organization  of  a State  council  of  education  to  consist  :o^:T 
members  from  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  State’s 
institutions  of  Ieamipg,.  with  powers  and  duties  as  preMnj^^b^“  ^ 

(5)  Passage  of  auch  amendments  jto, 'Ae. 

may  be  neewtry^  prescribed  above. 


Chapter  V. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


The  progressive  county  unit  act  of  1915. — Few  States  can  boast 
of  such  a satisfactory  schpol  organization  and  administration  law  as 
can  Alabama.  The  year  1915  will  go  down  as  a memorable  one  in 
the  educational  history  of  the  State.  Then  was  passed  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  county  and  local  taxation;  then  was 
alsoAnacted  the  new  county  organization  act  which  lifts  at  least  made 
it  j^sible  for  Alabama  to  reorganize  its  country  and  village  schools 
on.  a sound  modern  business  basis.  The  law  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
* demonstrate  its  full  valu6,  but  it  has  already  done  much  toward  the 
educational  rejuvenation  of  Alabama’s  rural  districts,  probably  more 
than  all  the  legislation  of  several  decades  past.  It  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  era  for  rural  and  village  school  organization  in  better 
sdioolhouses  and  school  equipment  and  in  a better  spirit  of  school 
work.  Most. or  all  of  the  criticisms  of  this  law  seem  to  arise  from 
those  who  have  suffered  some  personal  loss  or  inconvenience  by  it. 

Before  making  a closer  study  of  the  law,  it  is  well  to  emphasize 
, the  more  urgent  reasons  why  schools  of  this  and  other  States  should 
supply  the  best  possible  kind  of  supervision  in  rural  districts.  The 
teachers  of  rural  Alabama  are  meagerly  prepared  for  their  work  and 
are,  generally  speaking,  inexperienced.  If  teachers  ever  needed  ex- 
pert supervision,  these  rural  teachers  do.  Their. problems1  arc  the 
most  serious  and  difficult  in  the  whole  field  of  education;  yet  they 
have  been  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves,  without  the  help  of  expert 
supervisors.  Under  the  old  law  many  rural  schools  were  scarcely  ever 
I ; x visited. ' One  hold-over  superintendent  interviewed  by  the  survey 
o^prittee  confessed  that  he  was  unable  even  to  locate  all  his  white 
{Schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  colored.  Such  occasional  visitation  as 
fe;  ^™niral^  schools  had  under  the  old  law  is  of  little  value,  particularly 
mi  . ii  me  superintendent  has  only  a limited  amount  of  professional  abil- 
fftd  experience  to  draw  upon  when  he  does  make  the  visit. 

rural  schools  must  be  reorganized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
^facientmc  agriculture.  .This  is  bound  to  multiply  the  teachers’  daily 
^ . -t.*  ie riiperintendente  under  the  old  regime  failed  utterly  in 
olstudy  'to.  answer  the  occupational  heeds  of 
ffc  the  people,  and  Cyeh  the  newsuperintendents  will  have  their  hands 
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The  oU  and  new  Alabama  law*  contrasted. — Alabama  is  one  of  ,21 
States  having  county  or  semicounty  plans  of  school  organization 
and  administration.  Prior  to  1915  the  State  was  classed  as  a semi* 
county  unit  State.  Now  it  is  recognized  as  a county  unit  State  of 
purest  type.  The  contrast  of  the  old  and  the  new  laws  is  set  forth 
so  clearly  and  convincingly  in  a pamphlet  recently  published  hy  the 
State  department  of  education  that  it  is  reproduced  here  in  parallel 
columns.1  % '* 

OLD  LAWS.  NEW  LAWS. 

' PERSON  N EL. 


:Al' 


Five  members,  four  elected  by  the 
chairman  of  the  district  trustees,  the 
county  superintendent  being  the  fifth 
dan.  ^ 

QUALIFICATIONS. 


Five  members  elected  from  the 
county  at  large  by  the  legal  voters, 
both  men  and  women  being  eligible. 


Qualified  elector  of- the  county. 


t 

Good  moral  character,  at  least  a fair 
elementary  education  good  reputation 
for  honesty,  business  abiUty,  pubUc 
spiritedness,  and  Interest  In  the  good 
of  public  education. 


TERM  OF  OFFICE. 


Four  years,  the  terms  of  all  mem- 
bers being  contemporaneous. 


Six  years,  one  or  two  members  re- 
tiring at  the  end  of  each  two-year 
period. 


GENERAL  DUTIES. 


To  have  entire  control  of  the  public 
schools  within  their  respective  coun- 
ties, unless  otl^rwise  provided  by  law ; 
to  make  rules  <&nd  regulations  for  the 
government  of  ^he  schools ; to  acquire, 
purchase,  lease, 'receive,  hold,  and  con- 
vey property  for  school  purposes  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  provided ; to  sue 
and  contract  \ 


To  have  entire  control  of  the  public 
schools  within  their  respective  coun- 
ties, unless  otherwise  provided  by  law; 
to  make  tulles  and  regulations,  fpr^ the 
government  of  the  schools ; to  acquire, 
purchase,  by  the  Institution  of  condem- 
nation proceedings  If  necessary,  lease, 
receive,  hold,  and  convey  the  title  to 
real  and  personal  property. for  school 
purposes  except  where  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law ; to  sue  and  cohtractt 


.m- 
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(а)  To  place  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  education  ppon  a salary 
basis,  requiring  him  to  give  full  time 
to  the  supervision  of  the  schools. 

(б)  To  elect  a county  treasurer  of 
public  school  funds. 

(c)  (No  corresponding  power,) 


DUTIES. , i"  i 

(а)  To  elect  a county  superinten- 

dent of  education,  prescribe  his  duties 
and  fix  his  salary.  . - ' . 

(б)  To  elect  a county,  treasurer  of 

public  school  fuhds,  » ^ 4 

to) . To  elect  a successor,  of  . any; 
her  whose,  place  becomes  vacant^ 
dealhi  resignation,'  or* 'otherwise,  ti- 
the next  ^ 


■ -.*  ■ ■ ^ ■ -r  1 i — , 2^4 ■> 
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} (&)  To  select  teachers  upon  noml-  (d)  To  select  upon  nomination  of 
nation  by  district  trustees  and  to  em-  the  county  superintendent  of  educa- 
ploy  assistant  superintendents  and  fix  tlon,  teachers,  assistant  superintend- 
their  salaries.  . ents,  supervisors,  and  office  assistants 

and  fix  their  salaries. 

(e)  To  erect,  repair,  and  furnish  (e)  To  erect,  repair,  and  furnish 

schoolhouses,  fix  wages  of  employees  schoolhouses,  fix  wages  of  employees, 
and  have  control  of  the  public  school  determine  the  incidental  fees  and  have 
funds  of  the  county  except  as  other-  entire  control  of  the  public  school 
.wise  provided  by  law.  funds  of  the  county  except  as  other- 

wise provided  by  law. 

( f ) Upon  proper  application,  publi-  {{<j  To  fix  the  boundaries  of  school 
cation  and  notice,  to  rearrange  the  districts  and  locate  schools  with  refer- 
boundarles  of  dny  school  district.  ' ence  to  convenience,  efficiency,  and 

economy. 

(?)  (No  authority  to  transport  pu-  {g)  To  consolidate  schools  and  pro* 
pile  abpublic  expense.)  vide  for  the  transportation  of  pupils 

at  public  expense. 

(A) -. r (A)  To  appoint  from  one  to  three 

trustees  for  each  school. 

■(<)  (»)  To  enforce  compulsory  attend- 

ance as  required  by  law. 

(/)  (/)  To  dismiss  the  county  superin- 

tendent or  any  other  employee  for 
cause  or  when  In  the  opinion  of  the 
board  the  best  interests  of  the  schools 
require  It. 

(fc) : { k)  To  provide  for  taking  the 

school  census. 

/ REMUNERATION. 


Two  dollars  a day*  for  each  day's 
work,  for ‘not  more  than  ten  days  In 
any  one  year. 


Actual  traveling  and  hotel  expenses 
Incurred  In  attending  meetings  of  the 
board  for  not  more  than  12  meetings 
In  any  one  year. 


SALARIES  OK  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. . 


Four  per  centum  of  funds  disbursed, 
not  to  exceed  $1,800  from  State  funds 
per  annum,  or  salary  of  not  less  than 
$1,000  a year.  _ a* 


Salary 

year. 


of  not  less  than.  $1,000  a 


strong  points  in  the  law.—! The  new  law  contains  many  strong 
tfl  which  are  readily  apparent  to  unprejudiced  people.  The  most 
Important  are  these  r 

‘ 1.  The  new  county  boards  are  elected  .by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
^jpa^ified’  voters  of  the  county,  and  therefore  represent  the  electors 
i directly  instead,  of,, as  foTOerly,.the  district  trustees  only. 

8.  ^^nsifrl'oottntyJtoattfa  arepermanent  and  their  servicers  con- 
fas  impossible  under  the  old  la%because  the  terms 
expired  at  one  and  iitexeamfli 


- 
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3,  The  new  boards  are  free  from  the  domination  of  self-seeking  > 
county  superintendents,  who,  as  members  of  the  old  boards,  had  the 
power  to  assist  in  fixing  their  own  salaries.  j 


4.  The  new  board  is  elected  from  over  the  county  at  large  and  not 
from  commissioner  districts.  Under  this  method  it  is  possible  to 
make  the  selection  from  among  the  very  ablest  men  of  the  entire 
county.  It  tends  to  eliminate  selfish  interests,  which  were  liable  £o 
develop  undter  the  old  plan*in  the  more  local  commissioner  districts.  \ 

5.  T .e  new  board  is  free  to  equalize  the  educational  advantages  of  ^ 

all  Lie  county  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people  in  the  county.  Thus 
local  bickerings  are  disappearing.  * „ ■ 

6.  The  board  now  appoints  the  county  superintendent  regard- 
less of  residence,  religious  creed,  political  adherence,  or  sex.  This  is  ^ 
one  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  law — the  best  fitted  person  gets 
the  position. 

7.  The  county  board  is  now  directly  accountable  to  the  people  who 
elect  them  instead  of  to  the  local  trustees  as  heretofore. 

8.  Under  the  new  law  the  most  important  educational  powers  and 
duties  are  centered  in  the  county  board  and  its  executive  official, 
the  county  superintendent,  because  experience  has  dempnstrated  con-  ' 
clusively  that  the  local  boards  of  trustees  are  generally  unfit,  both  by 
training  and  experience,  to  administer  the  important  educational 
affairs  of  the  schools. 

9.  The  new  organization  is  democratic — if  democracy  stands  for 

the  greatest  degree  of  individual  freedom  compatible  with  ,the  best 
interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  It  is  just  as  democratic  as  the 
efficient  policy  pursued  in  Alabama  cities  in  selecting  city  super- 
intendents or  in  appointing  county  health  officials  or  county  surveyors 
or  other  similar  specialists,  of  whose  qualifications  the  general  electo- 
rate is  unable  to  judge.  x • 

Some  reasons  why  the  old  law  was  superseded* — Alabajna  wisely 
abandoned  the  old  system  because  it  had.  failed  to  give  its  rural 
population  the  kind  of  public-schooheducation  that  is  demanded  in 
every  forward-looking  agricultural  State.  Under  the  old  system  the 
two  outstanding  obstacles  to  good  .business  management  and  educa- 
tional, efficiency  were  the -political. county  superintendent  and  % 
large  authority  of  the  local  board  of  trustees.  A study  of  the  latter; 
has  disclosed  that:  - . , 

1.  The  local  district  boards  op  trustees  were  ineffective  and  im? 
practicable,-? The  State  had  approximately  .6,000  such  board*  under  , 
the  old  lawr,each  in  charge  of  the  three  trustees.  This  made  aepaall 
army  of  approximately  .19,0$.  members  ‘ in  -the.  .Styte.:  av<M««e  : 

couiityhad 
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in  an.  ordinary  county  260  men  could  be  found  suited  by  temperament 
and  training  to  fill  all  these  positions  and  willing  to  give  this  time 
to  the  duties  of  the  office.  Even  if  the  men  could  have  been  found, 
there  was  neither  business  reason  nor  educational  Teason  for  bring- 
ing such  a large  force  into  the  management  of  the  schools. 

2.  The  hom'd  members  often  misdirected  their  efforts.— Many  board  . 
members  gave  their  time  freely  to  the  schools  and  in  some  instances 
to  good  purposes,  but  generally  their  efforts  were  misdirected,  because 
thc£  lacked  knowledge  of  educational  needs. 

3.  Selection  of  teachers.—' Teachers  were  chosen  by  the  local  boards, 
who  did  much  as  they  pleased  in  these  matters.  Some  counties  which 
Bad  superintendents  of  exceptional  personality,  it  is  true,  allowed 
these  educators  a free  hand  in  placing  teachers;  but  this  condition 
was,  unfortunately,  exceptional.  The  prevailing  practice  of  select  ing 
teachers  by  local  boards  has  led  to  serious  abuses  which  need  not  be 
mentioned  here.  Suffice  it  to  reassert  that  the  average  school  board 
in  rural  districts  has  been  unable  to  choose  teachers  wisely.  Small 
districts  were  unable  to  meet  modem  community  needs.  #The  small 
one-teacher  district  did  not  have  within  it^boundarie^  what  was 
necessary  to  make  a modem  community  school.  The  small  schools 
have  been  devoting  their  energies  to  the  “tool  subjects’  almost 
exclusively.  Few  pupils  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 
The  schools  were  not  organized  to  attract  and  hold  the  larger  boys 
and  girls,  and  most  of  the  schools  were  unable  to  provide  the  social 
aspects  required  of  modern  education.  The  small,  one-teacher 

* district  has  unquestionably  been  responsible  for  the  following  funda- 
mental weaknesses,  from  which  all  the  schools  in  the  State  are  suffer- 
ing: Nonattendanc©  of  a large  per  cent  of  the  school  population, 
irregularity  of  attendance,  and  great  wastage  in  attendance  due  to 
lack  of  interest  in  prescribed  school  work.  x , 

. The  covptfy  unit  of  organization  inother  States . — Twenty-one  States 
■ . att?  organized  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  county-unit  basis  for  school 
administration.  Of  these,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Utah  may  be  classed  as  of  the  pure  "county  type;  that  is,  in 'which 
practically  the  entire  management  of  the. schools  rests  with  the  county 
board  of  education.  Arizona;  California,  Delaware,  South  Carolina. 
Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washington  belong  to  the  mixed  or  semicounty 
type,  in  which  the  authority  is  divided  between  the  county  board  and 
township  or  local  district  boards.  Of  the  above  States,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  have  recently  changed  from  the 
district  unit  of  organization  to  the  county  unit,  and  Ohio  and  Texas 
efrptax^ ■ oinit  ;tp  .the f aemi<»unty  organizatidn.  The  most 
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State  superintendent  reenforces  the  faith  that  Alabama  leaders  have 
iri  the  system  when  he  says:  ♦ 

TVe  now  have  the  county  board  of  education  whirl j,  has  charge  of  all  the 
schools  In  the  county.  Tills  is  a wise  provision,  as  it  centralizes  the  admin- 
istration of  the  county  schools.  It  has  already  stopped  all  flnapclul  lf^iRs,  and 
letter  qualified  teachers  are  being  employed.  It  is  a great  deal  more  economical 
than  the  old  system,  as  all  counties  are  required  to  work  under Midget 
system.  . 

* * 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  satisfactory  progress  in  school  con- 
solidation, in  the  establishment  of  rural  high  schools  and  the  intro-  - 
duction  of  practical  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  other  industrial 
work  of  value  is  in  many  States  chiefly  due  to  the  new  busurres- 
like  county  unit  organization.  Utah  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration. 
Since  the  State  has  been  organized  on  the  county  unit  system  all 
the  small  schools,  except  40,  have  been  consolidated.  This  small 
group  remaining  is  scattered  over  the  edge  of  the  desert.  A well- 
planned  system  of  county  supervision  by  assistant  superintendents 
and  subject  supervisors  has  supplanted  the  old  inspectorial  methods 
with  close  effective  schoolroom  supervision. 

W ho  the  county  board  members  are.^ A careful  study  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  county  boards  of  education  has  convinced  the  survey 
committee  that  in  boost  of  the  counties  ^f  Alabama,  strong,  capable 
persons  are  now  being  chosen  for  the  important  task  of  reorganizing 
the  schools.  Exceptions  to  this  rule-are  in  counties  where  the  people 
do  not  yet  seem  to  appreciate  their  new  prerogative  and  have  per- 
mitted the  elections  to  go  by  default  to  members  of  the  old  regime, 
who  in  turn  have  retained  in  office  the  fonder  county  superin- 
tendents regardless  of  their  ability  and  qualifications. 

The  county  boards  usually  comprise  prominent  farmers,  bankers, 
lawyers,  merchants,  and  other  professional  and  business  men  who 
have  the  interests  of  the  schools  at  heart  and  are  willing  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  upbuilding  of  education  in  their  own  county".  In 
Montgomery  County,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  chairman  of  the ' 
board  is  a whole&ile  hardware  merchant ; the  other  members  includ- 
ing a leading  dry  goods  merchant,  an  abstractor  and  capitalist,  and 
two  prominent  farmers.  These  five  men  and  their  executive  official, 
the  county  superintendent,  are  in  the  midst  of  a scliool  reorganiza- 
tion that  bids  fair  to  reconstruct  the  whole  system  of  county  schools’ 
in  Montgomery  County  during  the  next  six  years-  (See  Chapter  V.) 

The  qualifications  for  membership  on  county  boards  of  education 
as  fixed  bty  law  are  none  too  high,  bfit  it  would  probably  be  unwise 
to  make  hny  changes  in  them  at  the  present  time.  The  county  super-, 
intendents,  in  a questionnaire  sent  them  by  the  survey  committee* 
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that  43  superintendents  answered  in  the  affirmative,*  2 only  in  the 
negative,  and  22  made  no  answer  whatever.  A lai'ge,  majority  of 
superintendents  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of  their 
administrative  boards.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  know 
that  when  asked  in  regard  to  the  requirements  for  their  own  qualifi- 
cations only  19  county  superintendents  held  these  to  be  satisfactory, 
47  believed  they  should  be  increased,  and  1 failed  to  answer. 

T fho  the  Alabama  county  superintendents  are.—*' T lie  personnel  of  • 
county  superintendents  compares  favorably  with  that  of  other  States. 
The  superintendents  are  better  paid  than  **nany  States  and  the 
tendency  is  to  supply  the  much  needed  supervisory  and  clerical  help. 
This  could  not  have  been  said  a few  years  ago.  Forty- four  new 
superintendents  have  come  into  office  si^ce  the  act  of  19l5  went  into 
effect.  A number  of  hold-over  superintendents  are  likewise  well 
qualified  for  the  office  they  hold*  Many  of  the  superintendents  were 
interviewed  by  the  survey  staff,  five  members  -of  which  spent  much 
tin^in  study  of  rural  and  village  schools,  accompanied  by  the  county 
superintendents.  # . . 

The  foHo\ving  detailed  tabulation  was  compiled  from  question- 
naires answered  by  each  of  the, county  superintendents  of  the  State: 
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A careful  Study  of  tj^e  table  will  disclose  that  with  few  exceptions 1 
the  hold-over  superintendents  are  the  jworest  paid,  have  the  least 
supervisory  and  clerical  help,  and  Vork  on  the  meage^est  annual 
budgets.  This  becomes  more  sigraficant  when  it  is  known  that  of  the 
24  superintendents  who  hold  academic  or  professional  degrees  only 
5 hold-over  superintendents  hold  such  degrees. 

Great  importance  of  the  superktend^ncy  requires  superior  educa- 
tional qualifications  and  successful  experience*— Educators  are  gen- 
erally agreed  now  that  the  rural  schools  can  be^iade  into  satisfactory 
.educational  institutions  for  America’s  rural  population,  (1)  through 
organization  into  community  schools  of  the  consolidated  or  one- 
cteacher  type  (see  Chapter  VTI),  (2)  through  close  professional  super- 
vision. Both  of  these  are  possible  under  the  new  organization.  The 
old-time  superintendent  was  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  a func- 
~ tionary  who$e  business  it  was  to  visit  schools,  make  statistical  reports, 
and  help  out  in  occasional  teachers’  institutes.  Not  so  now.  Tho 
superintendent  is  the  professional  representative  of  the  county  board 
in  its  important  tasks  in  financing,  organizing,  and  rebuilding 
schools,  in  selecting’ teachers  and  in  directing  these  teachers  in 
classroom ‘and  community  activities.  He  should  be  an  agricultural 
expert,  a general  rural  life  expert,  understanding  and  sympathizing 
with  the  needs  of  modem  rural  life.  No  person  of  meager  academic 
and  professional  preparation  and  limited  experience  can  fill  this  im- 
portant office  satisfactorily.  ' 

In  general  the  county  superintendent  should  be  a person  of  unlim- 
ited energy,  be  a 'good  mixer,  and  have  the  tact  to  get  along  with 
people. ' He  should  have  foresight  and  imagination  to  see  and  plan 
progressive  things  iot  the  schools/  He  should  have  good  knowledge 
^g^o^men  and  women  u and  the  ability  to  compel  willing  and  loyal  sup- 
P^port  from  them.”  - * 

vIn , a dpecifio  wfey  the  Alabama  county  superintendents  should  be 
^required  to  possess  academic  and  professional  education  at  least 
^ equivalent  to  graduation  from  the  standard  normal  schools  of  the 
"State  and  to  have  had  three  years’  successful  experience  in  teaching 
:v.(ther  higher. 'the  standard  of  qualification  the  better),  He  should 
also  hold  a county  superintendent’s*profeMonal  certificate  issued  by 
/ the  State  department  of  ^ucation  and  based  on  (1)  general  educe- 
'/tion,  (2)  JtooWn  administrative  ability,  (8)  known  supervisory  suc- 
(4).  general  personalify  and  force  of  chrftacter?  (5)  general , 
% ^ professional  spijjffc  Th  mpnl d givo  the  opirnty.  boards  of  education 
a definite  b asm  o*  M ji^when  they,  are  called^iipozi  to  select  lire 
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An  effective  cotmty^ school  organization, — Whether  it  be  in  Ala- 
* bama  or  in  some  other  State,  the  county  school  organization,  to  be 
thoroughly  effective,  must  mak£  provision  for  a well  centralized  bum-* 
ness  administration  without  depriving  the  people  of  their  local 
Initiative  in  school  matters.  The  county  board  and  the  county  super- 
intendent should  administer  the  general  school  affairs  and  equalize 
educational  advantages  to  all  the  people  of  the  county, -expending  the 
school  funds  of  the  county,  for  the  general  maintenance  of  all  the 
schools.  Each  school* community  or  school  district,  should  be  repre- 
sented by  at  least  one  local  trustee  appointed  by  the  county  board 
of  education  or  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  district,  with  the 
provision  that  all  incoiporated  tbwns  and  cities  above  1,000  popula- 
tion shall  select  their  own  local  boards  of  education,  and  have  the 
right  both  to  levy  taxes  and  to  issue  bonds  for  extraordinary  school 
purposes,*  such  as  acquiring  additional  land  sites,  erecting  new  build- 
ings, etc...  This  is  a guaranty  of  local  autonomy  and  local  interest* 
Figure  4 shows  what  the  u amplified  M Alabama  county  organization 
should  be  for  educational  efficiency.  The  county  board  of  educa- 
tion shmfld  not  put  all  the,  burden  of  administration  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  county  superintendent  and  his  professional  staff.The 
board  ought  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  the  local  trustees  (who 
under  the  present  law  have  been  ignored  in  some  counties) , ^ritb  thd 
attendance  .officer  (who  has  an  important  function  in  the  school 
system),  with  the  county  board  of  health,  and  with  the  county  school 
nurse  or  director  of  school  health,  w.hich  latter  official  is  indispensable 
in  a well-planned  county  system;  and  through  these  persons  the 
county  boards?  must  bo  on  terms  of  acquaintanceship  with  the  parents  : 
and  homes  in  the  county.  * 

However,  the  board  pf  education  should  never  undertake  details- 
of  administration  which  belong  to  the  superintendent  and  his  as-  M 
sistants.  The,  county  superintendent,  finally,  must  be.  supplied  with 
a staff  of  assistant  superintendents  and  subject  supervisors,  in  olrder 
to  give  his  schools  real  supervision.  These  supervisors,  like  the 
county,  superintendent,  should  have  professional  qualifications  and  - 
teaching  gifts  commensurate 'with  the  iipportance  of  their  positions. 

Reorganization  for  closer  a/nd  viore  effective  county  sypevvieiofkr^. 
Good  beginnings  have  been*  planned  for  expert  school  organization  ^ 
and  supervision,  of  the  rural  and  village  schools  in  AJabama*  ’ It ' 
imperative  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  these  beginnings;  to  this  end 
* the  survey  committee  recommends:  ' t v ■ 

1.  Requirement  that  all  candidates  jfor  county  superintendent^  ,ndt 
including  the  present  incumbents,  .shall  have  minimum  academic  and 
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hold,,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  to  office,  a professional  county 
superintendent  s certificate  issued  by  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  qualifications,  and  ample  evidence 
that  the  candidate  (1)  is  an  able  administrator,  (2)  is  of  strong 
personality  and  good  character,  (3)  has  exceptional  professional 
spirit.  . 

2.  Requirement  that  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  as 
assistant  superintendent  or  subject  supervisor  who  does  not  hold  a 
State  professional  certificate  vtflid  in  Alabama. 

3.  Appointment  of  an  assistant  county  superintendent  in  each 
county  employing  100  or  more  teachers,  and  a subject  supervisor  in 
each  county  for  every  50  teachers  or  fraction  thereof,  v 

4.  Maintenance  of  high  standards  among  the  county  superintend- 
ents,and  their  assistants — 

(a)  By  holding  an  annual  « school”  of  one  week’s  duration  under 

charge  of  the  State  superintendent  for  all  the  courfty  super- 
intendents, this  provision  to  be  anade  mandatory,  and  all 
traveling  and  living  expenses  to  be  defrayed  from  cotinty 
educational  funds. 

(b)  By  granting  county  superintendents  and  their  assistants  leave 

at  full  pay  to  attend  summer  school  every  second  or  third 
year.  * < ; 

(o)  By  furnishing  at  State  expense  each  county  superintendent 
for  his  own  use,  or  the  use  of.his  assistants,  one-half  dozen 
or  more  of  the  leading  educational  books  of  the  year. 

5*.  Amendment  of  the  present  county  board  law  to  provide  that 
all  incorporated  town?  and  cities  above  1,000  population  shall  select 
their  own  local  boards  of  education,  and  be  authorized  £o  issue  bonds 
for  extraordinary  purposes,  such  as  acquiring  additional  land  sites, 
erecting  new  buildings,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  right  of  levying  tie 

present  three-mill  district  tax.  - ' 
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Effectiveness  of  a school  system  determined  by  how  fully  it  is 
utilized. — The  effectiveness  of  a school  system  can  be  determined  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  degree  to  which  it  is  utilized  by  the  public.  If 
the  system  is  well  organized  and  carefully  administered  and  super-  * 
vised,  a largo  proportion  of  the  school  population  may  be  expected 
to  enroll.'  If  the  teachers  in  charge  are  well  prepared  and  have  the 
ability'  to  sustain  good  interest  in  school  \#ork,  and  the  course  of 
study  is  well  adapted  to  community  needs,  a good  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment  will'be  in  daily  attendance;  but^f  on  the  other  hand  tho 
peoplo  of  the  State  fail  to  make  full  use  of  the  schools  established  for 
their  children,  as  indicated  by  a low  rate'of  enrollment  and  irregular 
attendance,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  schools  have  failed  to 
attract  and  hold  the  children  and  their  parents,  because  they  have 
failed  to  provide  the  type  of  education  required  by  that  particular 
community.  . » , 

On  this  basis  it  will  appear  that  the  State  of  Alabama  ranks  low 
in  sustained  school  interest;  and,  considering  the  small  number  of 
children  making  daily  use  of  them,  tho  schools  cost  tho  State  high. 
Poor  schools  are  alwayr expensive  schools. 

The  school  population. — The  total  school  population  of  Ala^ma^^w 
is  (in  1918)  769,808,  which  embraces  all  persons  over  7 and  Toiler 
21  years  of  age.  Of  this  number,  454,478  are  white  and  315,430  col- 
ored. It  appears,  however,  that  many  Alabama  children  enter  school 
at  6 years  o£age  and  some  at  5 ; but  very  few  remain  in  the  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  beyond  18  years  of  age.  Normally,  children 
should  $nt£r  schogl  when  they  have  finished  their  sixth  year  and  they 
should  complete  the  twelfth  year— the  last  year  of  high  school— in 
‘their  eighteenth  year.  In  Alabama  the  public  school  course  is  in- 
tended to  cover  only  11  years*  Children  entering  at  the  legal  age  of  ' ( 
7 should  graduate  at  18.  The  normal  school  age  in  a large  majority 
bf  the  States  is  6 to  18, ^elusive*  and  should  be  made  so  for  Alabama. 
The  State  makes  provision  for  a biennial  school  census ; the  last 
Was  taken  in  l918v  Figure  5 tells  in  a graphic  manner  the 
jn<me^an$  dtepmm  in  school  population  by  races.  The  white  school 
population  is  seen  to  have  grow  ^steadily -from  about  890,000  in  191$ 
to  aferat  IWfOW  -Tiisdhdi»tef|  a healthy  growth,  f 
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BULLETIN.  1919.  NO.  41  ' PLATE  6 


C.  These  homerrradj  desks  and  benches  are 
the  entire  equipment  of  this  school. 

9i 


D.  Tjiis. outbuilding  serves  the  school  of  an  ' 
aristocratic  suburban  community. 


BUREAU  sOF  EDUCATION 


A.  An  antiquated  school  interior. 


C . An  old  cabin  used  for  a school. 


BULLETIN.  1919.  NO.  41  PLATE  7 


B.  Attractive  white  children  in  a ramshackle 
school  building.  „ 
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population  as  a whole.  The  brokeifljlane,  for  colored  children,  tells  » 
a different  story.  Up  to  1914  the  colored  school  population  grew 
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steadily,  although  not  so  rapidly  as  the  white  ; but  with  the  outbreaJkd|§ 
of  the  European  war,  the  northern  labor  demands  began  to 
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many  colored  families  from  the  State*  Then,  in  1916,  unprecedented ;e 
floods  s#ept  the  State  and  the  boll  weevil  added  to  the  disaster!',.  _ 
These  helped  to  swell  the  northward  movement  to  the  dimensions  of., 
a real  migration.  The  last  four  years  have  probably  reduced  the 
colored  population  by  100,000  persons,  includiijg  a school  population 
of  about  37,000. 

Figure  0 gives  this  school  population  and  divides  it  as  compul-  , 
sory  attendance  population,  and  elementary,  secondary,  and  co  lleg® 
population.  This  graph  also  contains  the  total  school  population 
on  which  the  State  bases  its  school  apportionment— a thing  that  is 
clearly  unfair,  since  many  of  the  persons  included  as  “ s^iool  popu- 
lation ” are  well  past  theit  .school  life,  already  having  taken  upon 
themselves  life  responsibilities  as  married  people.  . " 

Figure'  7 is  based  on  the  total  school  population  in  figure  6 and 
shows  strikingly  how  very^few  children  of  school  age  actually  make 
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u$e  of  the  schools  provided  by  the  State,  and  particularly  how  few 
children  complete  the  elementary  school  and  advance  to  high  school 
and  college.  In  a total  census  of  769,807  children  in  1918,  only  v 
542,529  children  Are  enrolled  in  elementary  schools.  Of  this  number 
32,72§.V,Are  ;irt  hi&K  school,  and  8,039Nin  college  and  normal  school. r 
Of  the  persobswho  enter  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  opJLy  a 
Very  small  per  cent  finally  graduate  from  college.  . *V‘  . 

Percentage  of  sg%oqI  'ppptUaJian. — Alabspna  ranks  forty-third 
amohg  tlfe  48  States  pn  the  basis  of  school  enrollment. 
graph ,, , is/ based  on  1915-16  statistics  * (the  last  abradable  in-  *' 
fomation".  for.  the  whole  country).  It ‘gives  Alabamrfs  publlb 
school  enrollment  at  69.1  per  cent*  The  State  returns*  f or  lvl8  would 
increasethis  t$  70  percent,  but  the  returns  from  several  of  the  more, 
backward  counties  are ‘ so  obviously  inaccurate  (see  Table  2)  that 
it!  was  fdiihi^Adyisable  to  use,  in  place  of  them,  figures  for  1917, 
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indicated  in  the  table,  Alabama,  accordingly,  remains  in  forty-third 
place,  with  an  enrollment  of  only  69  per  cent  of  the  school  popula- 
tion, New  ’Mexico,  with  its  abnormally  large  Spanish- American 
population,  *.and  Louisiana,  with  its  Creole  element,  alone,  taking 
a lower  rank. 

Table  2 is  a striking  illustration  of  how  the  different  counties  van* 
in  school  interest,  as  judged  by  school  enrollment  and  school  attend- 
ance. For  example,  while  certain  counties  have  upward  of  85  pci 
cent  of  school  population  enrolled,  others  drop  as  low  as  41  percent. 

. This  indicates  *a  very  serious  condition  of  educational  indifference^  * 
for  which  county  boards  of  education  and  county  superintendents 
are  largely  responsible.  It  is  not  right  to  permit  any  county  to  neg- 
lect its  evident  duty,  as  has  been  the  case  with  a large  number  of 
counties,  as  seen  in  Table  2.  On  the  basis  of  total  school  population, 
the  enrollment  in  one  county  is  only  17  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
population,  and  in  another  instance  only  20  per  cent  of  the  school 
population.  In  the  former  case,  only  1,671  children  in  a total  school 
population  of  9,319,  and  in  the  latter  2,676  children  in  a total  of 
12,039,  are  in  daily  attendance.  To  complete  an  elementary  school 
course. of  7 or  8 years  is  not  too  much  to  be  expected  of  any  citizen, 
but  for  a county  deliberately  to  neglecf  to  enforce  the  first  essential  in 
democracy,  i.  e.,  the  State’s  educational  needs,  is  -little  short,  of  crimi- 
nal. It  was  President  James  Madison  who  said.  “A  popular  govern- 
ment without  public  education  is  but  th^  prelude  to  a farce  or 
tragedy,  or  both.” 

Table  2. — School  population  enrollMent.  and  attendance  bp  conn  tie*.  19  JS. 
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Tabix  2.  School  population,  enrollment,  and  attendance,  etc. — Continued. 


Counties. 

Total 

school 

1 

Enrolled  In  public 
schools. 

Avera"?  attendance 
In  public  schools. 

Attendance  on 
has  Is  of  school 
population. 

population. 

1018. 

Number. 

l*er  cent. 

N umber. 

Per  cent 
of  enroll- 
ment. 

Per  cent. 

Rank. 

I)o  Kalb 

11,835 

9,906 

8,058 
14,263 
5,957 
7,301 
9 778 

130 

5,152 
4,281 
3,649 
5,625 
8,687 
8,658 
4,678 
2,065 
3,878 
2,732 
' 6,238 
4,823 
88,870, 
3,437 
7,453 
3,590 
3,877 
4,592 
3,375 
3,321 
7,822 

. 3 

44 

37 

Klrnorc 

ft  810 
6,044 
11,301 
5,525 
5,344 
o ffn 

Escambia... . 

tlV 

43 

43 

Etowah 

/o 

*70 

60 

45 

33 1 

Fayette 

tw 

1 PO 

50 

39 

51 

Franklin 

67 

63 

3 

Geneva 

40 

4 1 01 

70 

51 

15 

Oreene 

5.'  007 
9,324 
7,051 
11,155 
11  856 

! V,  Drf  % 

2,228 
5,064 

a aot 

1 61 

40 

48 

48 

21 

Hale : 

92 

37 

64 

Henry 

54 
69 
1 78 

57 

31 

63 

Houston. 

• 10,590 
8,348 
59,711 

it  AM 

56 

39 

63 

Jackson 

58 

56' 

8 

Jefferson 

89,654 
6,507 
14,516 
7,827 
10.771 
1ft  373 

70 

67 

1 Q7 

58 

41 

47 

Lamar •. . . 

65 

43 

43 

Lauderdale 

Of  VA) 

10,575 

6,177 

a vn 

* 04 

58 

53 

13 

Lawrence 

il 

70 

61 

16 

Lee 

79 

58 

73 

48 

66 

58 

46 

£ 

Limestone 

Of  JUU 

7,555 

4,660 

5,721 

IQ  144 

63 

36 

Lowndes 

9 806 

61 

72 

44 

34 

33 

Macon 

8 649 

59 

Madison 

1ft’  523 
12,360 
7 503 

58 

38 

53 

Marengo 

Hi 
( OQt 

* 77 

64 

50 

17 

Marlon 

48 

3,766 
ft  499 
5,157 
10,344 
4,451 
10,050 
6,Oi8 
4,028 
3,277 
4,833 
ft  478 
1,671 
5,307 
3,700 
2,676 
* 5,840 
- 4,427 
8,816 
6,973 

64 

30 

64 

Marshall 

JL349 
33  033 

O*  WL 
0 1 ftl 

1 81 
Q 1 

65 

60 

6 

Mobile 

V,  iul 

15,334 

Oi 

67 

56 

46 

a& 

Monroe 

9 430 

67 

46 

34 

Montgomery 

2?' 219 
12.057 
9,310 
9 350 

15,781 

9,364 

A A<yt 

73 

65 

47 

>1 

Morgan. 

58 

78 

65 

63 

37 

56 

Perry 

65 

*50 

18 

Pickens* 

7 Ui 

67 

43 

44 

Pike * * 

HUM 
. 9,627 
9,319 
8,590 
8,303 
13,039 
13,684 
10,230 
16,034 
14  278 

9,213 

81 

43 

35 

57 

Randolph 

88 

51 

46 

29 

Russell 

8hclby *.  .. 

2*590 

85 

38 

67 

64 

57 

17 

7 

67 

St.Clair , 

6^776 

80 

tpi 

78 

55 

63 

3 

Sumter 

00 

46 

30 

Talladega 

10,771 
10, 187 
12,367 

32 

85 

79 

63 

20 

66 

Tailspoosa 

54 

46 

31 

Tuscaloosa 

44 

43 

46 

Walker . 

77 

* 72 

66 

10 

Washington 

ft!  065 
10,845 
4,947 

3)  616 

1 79 

71 

41 

49 

54 

49 

19 

Wilcox  

3,115 

2,763 

2,226 

59 

42 

46 

Winston 

2'  429 

63 

26 

66 

91 

46 

36 

Total 

769,805  | 

540,051 

337,254 

63 

36 

W 

V 

1 Enrollment  based  on  1017  report  because  of  apparent  error. 


Plainly,  a county  which  is  "not  sufficiently  awake  to  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  community  in  educational  matters  to  compel  all  those 
children  to  enroll  in  school  who  ought  to  be  in  school  should  not  re- 
ceive State  educational  funds  based  on  school  population  (7  to  21, 
inclusive).  A more  equitable  method  would  be  to  apportion  them 
directly  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  daily  attendance.  This  is  emi- 
nently fair  and  would  probably  awaken  these  counties  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the:  State  at  large. 

The  compulsory  school  attendance  act. — Ay  attendance„aat  was 
passed  in  191.5  which  aims  to  guarantee  to  every  child  a reasonable 
amount  of  educational  opportunity  in  the  State.  The  requirements 
of  the  law  are  low,  and  the  machinery  required  for  its  enforcement 
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quite  inadequate.  By  reason  of  this,  the  school  enrollment  and  school 
attendance  have  made  no  marked  improvement  since  the  law’s  en- 
• actment.  'Any  law  is  difficult  to  enforce  unless  public  sentiment  is 
back  of  it.  Public  school  education  is  comparatively  new  in  Ala- 
bama and  some  people  still  cling  to  the  select  school  idea  and  their 
so-called  personal  rights  in  the  matter  of  educating  their  own  chil- 
dren. This  fallacious  doctrine  has  Teen  slow  to  yield  to  belief  in 
personal  responsibility  toward  the  larger  social  group — the  State.' 
Another  reason  for  lax  enforcement  of  the  law  is  stated  quite  frankly 
by  many  educators  in  the  following  manner:  If  the  law  were  to  bo 
strictly  enforced,  and  all  children  of  school  age  (falling  within  the 
compulsory  requirements)  should  actually  appear  in  ^school,  there 
would  be  neither  schools  nor  teachers  enough  in  the  State  to  accom- 
modate them.  If,  for  example,  90  per  cent  of  the  school  population 
should  become  enrolled  (and  this  per  cent  can  reasonably  be  expected 
■under  good  conditions),  the  white  teachers  now  in  the  schools  would 
Average  45  pupils  each,  and  the  colored  teachers  104  each. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  much  greater  investment  in  material 
plant,  and  in  instructors,  if  the  law  is  to  be  enforced;  for  a citizen 
undeniably  has  the  right  to  demand  of  the  State  decent,  sanitary 
school  premises,  and  Reasonably  well-prepared  teachers  in  return  for 
relinquishing  to  the  State  cpntrol  of  his  children  for  6 or  7 hours 
daily. 

These  are  the  salient  points  of  the  law : 

1.  The  attendance  period  is  between  the  ages  of  8 and  15  years 
inclusive. 

2.  The  minimum  attendance  during  such  period  is  80  days,  al- 
though county  board^  of  ^education  have  the  authority  to  re- 
duce it  to  60  days  for  any  particular  school.  ' 

5.  The  compulsory  period  begins  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in 
the  fall,  unless  the  county  board  directs  otherwise. 

4.  These  children  are  exempted  under  the  law — 

(a)  Children  who  have  finished  the  seventh  grade. 

( b ) Children  who  live  more  than  2$  miles  from  the  schpol 
unless  transportation  is  furnished. 

(o)  Children  who  are  physically  or  mentally  incapacited. 

( d ) Children  who  are  attending  private  or  parochial  schools. 
(«)  Children  whp  are  unable  ia~att®nd  on  account  of_poverty. 

6.  Attendance  officers  are  provided  to  investigate  cases  of  non- 
attendance  reported  to  them  by  the  teachers,  and  to  enforce 
school  attendance. 

>6,  Habitual  trpants  may  be  committed  to  State  institutions  for 
juvenile  o#e nders,  and  their  ghardiana  may  be  fined  or  im- 
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Compulsory  education  laws  are  intended  to  assure  every  child  such 
educational  opportunities  as  the  State  offers.  The  laws  are  intended 
to  protect  future  citizens,  and,  through  them,  protect  the  State 
against  selfish,  narrow-minded,  and  ignorant  guardians  who  would 
traffic  in  the  lnbor  of  their  children  or  wards,  and  so  deprive  them  of 
equal  educational  opportunities  with  other  children.  Compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  certainly  are  not  intended  to  hamper  the  fair-minded 
citizen  or  m any  way  encroach  on  his  rights.  They  are  merely  in- 
tended to  fcptect  him  and  his  children  from  the  withering  effects  of 
ignorance  and  illiteracy  common  among  the  indifferent  and  selfish. 
The  compulsory  attendance  laws  of  the  State  should,  therefore,  be 
so  strong  and  free  from  loopholes  as  to  give  the  commonwealth  real 
protection  from  self-willed  and  calculating  individuals.  The  Ala- 
bama law  is  not  satisfactory  in  these  respects.  It  should  be  amended 
by  the  present  legislature  in  several  essentials,  as  the  -following 
analysis  shows : 

1.  The  attendance  period — 8 to  15,  inclusive — can  be  made  satis- 
factory  as  soon  as  tho  minimum  attendance  requirement  is  modified 
and  not  before.  What  good  will  it  do  to  designate  a period  of  years 
as  compulsory  attendance  period  if  annual  attendance  can  be  legally 
satisfied  in  80  or  60  days  of  actual  attendance?  In  practice,  how- 
ever, this  has  interfered  seriously  with  the  study  plan  and  has  hin- 
dered tho  progress  of  the  rest. of  the  school,  without  being  of  great 
'alue  to  the  attendance  child  himself.  The  age-grade  tables,  shown 
'later  in  this  section,  prove  conclusively  that  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  children  15  years  of  age  and  over  who  have  not  advanced 
beyond  the  first,  second,  or  third  grade.  This  is  because  these  chil- 

\ dro?  enrolled  late,  or  are  irregular  in  attendance.  This  destructive 
practice  should  be  stopped  by  law  at  once,  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
the  regularly  enrolled  children  whoso  work  is  hindered  as  for  the  at- 
tendance  children  themselves. 

2.  Tho  minimum  attendance  period  is  80  days  and  may  be  reduced 
to  60  days.  The  trend  of  the  times  is  to  make  the  schools  long-time 
schools,  keeping  open  0 or  rno.e  months  in  the  yeqr.  States  that 
have  had  compulsory  laws  for  a period  of  years  are  gradually  learn- 
ing to  make  the  “ attendance  period  ” correspond  to  the  regular 
school  year  so  that,  during  the  compulsory  attendance  years,  chil- 
dren must  attend  school  throughout  the  regularly  appointed  school 
term.  This  is  none  too  much,  but  it  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
ayera^e  citizen  to  complete  at  least  the  I-.year  elementary  education, 
without  which  Alabama  can  not  expect  that  degree  of  intelligent 
leadership  which  the  State  has  reason  to  expect  of  all  its  citizens. 
The  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  the  80  and  00  day  minimum 
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attendance  age  be  required  to  attend  throughout  the  regular  school 
term.  Furthermore,  work  permits  should  be  issued  only  on  educa- 
tional requirement  equivalent  to  completion  of  the  fourth  grade 
instead  of  as  now  a minimum  of  60  days’  attendance  during  the 
previous  year. 

3.  In  the  matter  of  exemptions — 

(a)  Children  who  have  completed  the  elementary  school  course 
and  hold  the  county  superintendent’s  certificate  to  this  effect 
should  be  excused  from  further  legal  attendance. 

(&)  Children  who  live  more  than  2^  miles  from'school  should  not 
on  that  account  be  excused.  It  is  the  business 
tional  authorities  to  see  to  it  that  these  children  gety?qunl 
educational  advantages  with  their  neighbors.  Until  it  be- 
„ comes  feasible  to  provide  accessible  schools,  transportation 

should  be  provided  at  public  expense,  or  the  children  be 
boarded  at  public  expense  near  a neighboring  school. 

(c)  Children  should,  not  be  exempted  on  the  plea  of  poverty.  The 

State  shoulH,  if  investigation  disclosed  the  necessity,  furnish  ! 
books;  and  in  any  Alabama  county  the  people  will  certainly 
find  sufficient  clothing  to  enabl&  any  child  to  attend  school 
**>if  their  attention  is  called  to  the  need. 

(d)  The  most  searching  examination  should  precede  granting  of 

exemptions  on  the  plea  that*  the  children’s  work  is  needed 
at  home,  or  to  support  other^embers  of  the  family.  This 
excuse  is  often  abused  and  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  serious 
loophole  in  the  law. 

4.  In  general,  the  provisions  for  enforcing  th'e^aw  have  not  the 
necessary  “punch”  for  successful  enforcement.  No  one  person  is 
seemingly  responsible  for  the  enrollment  and  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren. Provisions  should^  be  made  for  a chief  attendance  officer 
responsible  ultimately  to  the  State  department  of  education  to  direct 
the  county  boards  of  education*  and  county  superintendents  and  local 
attendance  officers  and  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the'  school 
population  into  school.  In  him  should  be  vested  the  ultimate  author- 
ity and  responsibility.  He  should  also  direct  the  biennial  schooh 
census. 

School  enrollment  and  attendcwce . — An  effective  school  system  not 
alone  enrolls  a large  per  cent  of  the  children,  but  it  holds  all  who  are 
physically  and  mentally  fit  to  daily  attendance  until  they  have  at 
least  finished  the  elementary  course.  Inclement  weather,  bad  roads, 
long  distance  to  school,  and,  particularly,  laggmg’interest  in  school 
stndies  oontnbufe  to  irregularity  of  attendance.  In  an  efficient  school 
*jn  i schools  are  orgailixed  wherever  they  are  heeded,  and  the  school 
~ woiiffa  ih&de  intereetingand  attractive  enough  to  sustain  in'the  child 
a desii^i^to  re|ud||r  in  aj^dano^  , • ... 
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Alabama  is  contending  against  many  difficulties  and  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  anything  like  ideal  school  conditions  for  some 
years;  but  even  after  accounting  for  such  handicaps  as  a two-race 
school  system  and  meager  school  support  school  attendance  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  This  is  graphically  illustrated  in  figure  8,  which 
show’s  that,  in  addition  to  an  enrollment  of  only  09  per  Cent  of  the 
whole  school  population,  G3  per  cent  of  this  enrollment  only  is  in. 
daily  attendance  and  35  per  cent  only  of  the  whole  school  population. 
This  (condition  calls  for  serious  consideration  and  early  remedy. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  nation  as  a whole,  Alabama  ranks  forty- 
third  in  attendance  and  f6rty-tbird  in  enrollment.  This  is  undeni- 
* ably  additional  argument  in  favor  of  changing  the  constitutional 
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Fig.  8. — School  population,  enrollment,  and  attendance,  101S. 


provision  which  apportions  State  school  funds  on  the  school  popula- 
tion to  an  aggregate  attendance  basis.  Thisjpould  be  a great  induce- 
ment to  boards  of  education  and  school  communities  to  enroll  -and 
hold  in  school  a large  per  cent  of  the  school  population  in  order  that 
they  might  get  in  return  a good  share  of  the  State  educational  funds: 
Age-grade  'records, — Normal  chi1  Iren,  who  in  Alabama  enter  school 
at  7 years  of  age,  are  expected  to  advance  one  grade  a year  and  finish 
the  seventh  year  of  the  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  14..  If  the 
children  enroll  at  later  than  7 they  can  not  expect  to  complete  the 
course  at  14;  likewise,  if  they  are  irregular  in  attendance,  the  same 
condition  will  prevail.  The  survey  committee  has  gathered  data  on 
258,433  children,  white  and  colored,  in  all  kinds  of  schools,  to  ascertain 
how  early  the  children  actually  enter  school  and  how  well  sustained 
is  their  continuance  in  school.  Tables  8*  4,  and  6,  givethe.en- 
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2,000  people),  and  city  schools.  The, double  columns,  embraced  be- 
tween the  heavy  black  lines,  contain  the  “normal  age”  pupils;  i.  e., 
pupils  who  are  in  classes  where  they  normally' belong  if  they  entered 
school  at  7,  and  have  advanced  one  grade  a year  since  that  time. 
Those  to  the  left  and  below  these  lines  are  “ under  age,”  or  ahead  of 
their  classes  because  they  are  younger  than  they  should  be  in  their 
respective  classes.  For  the  same  reason,  all  to  the  right  and  above 
■ the  heavy  lines  are  “ over  age,”  or  behind  in  their  classes.  * » 

A fii^t  glance  at  the  tables  shows  that  many  children  enter  school 
before  theyVre  7,  indeed  almost  as  many  as  would  have  entered  if  the 
law  of  entrance  had  read  “six  years.”  In  this  respect  the  State  law 
.should  be  changed  to  comply  with  the  popular  demands  which,  in  this 
instance,  coincide  with  the  natural  school  age.  For  whether  or  not 
the  State  changes  the  entrance  age  from  7 to  6,  the  children  will  man- 
age some  way  to  gain  admittance  to  school.  * 

Taiiijb  8. — White  schools— Rural. 

^AGE-GRADE  OF  FUFIL8. 


Table  4. — White  schools — Places  below  2,000  population. 
AOE  ORADE  OF  PUPILS. 
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Taiijjc.7. — Colored  *rhool»— Place*  below  2.000  population. 
AO  E-GRADE  OK  PUPILS. 
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Tables  9* and  10  show  conclusively  that,  (1)  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  school  childien  are  over,  age,  and  thus  behind  the  grades  in 
which  they  normally  belong,  and  that,  (2)  the  wastage  and  losses 
up  through  the  grades  are  regrettably  large.  To  be  more  specific, 
in  Table  9 we  find  that* in  an  enrollment  of  120,793  white  rural  and 
village  childien,  only  5.5  per  cent  are  ahead  of  their  grades,  and  40.1 
per  cent*  are  classified  as  normal,  while  54.4  per  cent  are  over  age— in 
- other  words,  that  more  than  onedialf  of  all  the  children  in  these 
schools  ar§  laggards,  and  this  mainly  because  of  late  entrance  and 
poorly,  sustained  attendance.  'Conditions  are  considerably  better  in 
-;$£*£  "k  hools,  as  is  shown  in  Table- 10,  Here  4.3  per.  cent  are  under 
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age,  and  52.1  per  cent  are  of  normal  age,  and  43.G  per  cent  over  age. 
In  normal  age  the  city  schools  show  an  improvement  over  the  rural 
school  of  exactly  12  per  cefnfc.  This  indicates  the  superiority  in  or- 
ganization and  general  efficiency  of  Alabama’s  city  schools  oveh  the 
village  and  rural  schools. 

Tahi.k  W.—  lfural  and  village  children  uiulrr  tvsrtnal  age,  of  normal  age,  and  over 

age. ( Wfiite  school*. ) 
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Tables  11  and*12  give,  on  the  percentage  basis,  the  “under  age.” 
“normal  agej”  and  “ over  age  ’ ratings  of  these  colored  children.  * 

• It  will -be  readily  noticed  that  conditions  are  touch  worse  among 
the  colored  school  population  than  among  the  white.  Table  11  shows 
that  only  30.4  per  cent  of.  the  08,248  colored  rural  and  village  children 
are  of  normal  age,  while  the  unusally  large  number  of  66.1  percent  are 
over  age.  When  applied  to  the  city  children  (Table  12),  it  is  found 
that  32.3  per  cent  are  of  normal  age,  and  65  per  cent  over  age.  This 
condition  is  serious.  It  shows  definitely  that  the  colored  schoof  popu- 
lation is  neglected.  No  one  seems  interested  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  attendance^  so  far  as  the  Negroes  are  conoemed. 
Indeed,  if  the  law  were  enforced,  it  would  soon  appear  that  the  State 
has  not  the  material  equipment,  nor  the  teachers,  to  take  care  of  this 
school  population.  Many  superintendents  have  shown  a startling 
.indifference  to  the  colored  rural  schools.  Under  the  old  regime, 
rm *•»'  - 1 i — i — 
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prior  to  1&15,  some  county  superintendents  did  not  even  pretend  to 
supervise  the  colored  schools.  Now  conditions  are  better,  but  far 
from  what  they  should  be.  Not  much  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
efficiency  so  long  as  the  school  ^stem  permits  its  enrolled  school 

PERCENTAGES  OF  CHILDREN  OF  NORMAL  AGE- GRADE 
IN  RURAL  AND  VILLAGE  -SCHOOLS , BOTH  RACES 
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children  to  come  and  go  much  as  they  please.  Not  until  strict  meas- 
ures i^re  taken  to  enforce  a better  enrollment  and  greater  regularity 
of  attendance  can  the  overwhelming  age-grade  retaliation  be 
remedied,  % 

Table  11. — Rural  and  village  children  under  normal  age,  of  normal  age , and 
over  age.  ( Colored  schools. ) 


Grades. 


1 

II.... 

IU. .. 

IV. ... 
V...... 

Jfc: 


Totti 

i.L  > 


Number  in  each  grade. 


Under 
m Age- 


Normal 

age. 


1,014 

432 

306 

170 

m 

04 

68 


im 


11,583 

3,048 

1,7W 

1,380 

746 

486 

263 


10,108 


Over  age. 


13,621 
8,  H6 
6,660 
6,18a 
.8,008 
2,208 
953 


41,836 

- ■ - 


Total  (n 
each  grade. 


36.318 
Ilf  506 
8,770 
7,648 
4,866 
3,877 
1,374 


63,243 


Per  cent  tq  each  gr^e. 


Under  Normal 
age. 


3.0 

6-7 

3.5 

3.4 

3.5 
8,2 
AS 


3.6 


44.2 

36.3 
30.6 
16.8 

16.3 
16.8 
10.0 


Km 


Over 

age. 


61.0 
70.fr 
76.fr 
. 80.8 

83.3 

80.3 
74.8. 


,66.1’ 
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Tabijc  12. — City  children  under  normal  age ^ of  nortnal  age , and  over  age, 

( Colored  schools.)  * * f 


Grades. 

N uxnj>cr  in  each  grade. 

L„ 

flBgrade. 

Ver  cent  In  each  grade. 

Under 

ago. 

Normal 

age. 

Over  age. 

Under 

age. 

Normal 
r age. 

Over 

age. 

T 

79 

^410 

4,092 

V 

7,581 

1. 

45. 

* 54. 

II.  

106 

1,162 

3,435 

*,703 

2.3 

21.7 

73. 

HI 

136 

904 

2,237. 

3,277 

4.1 

27.5 

03.4 

1 V ' 

113 

667 

1,868 

2,048 

4.3 

23.1 

70.5 

V 

73 

473 

1,303 

1,909 

-3.8 

24  S 

71.4 

* V I 

62 

235 

771 

„ 1,118 

5.6 

2.Y  4 

09 

VII 

36 

138 

^ 489 

' 713 

5. 

26.3 

* 08.7 

Total 

60a  | 

7,089 

14,255 

21,949 

2.7 

. 32.3 

03. 

It  astage  up  through  the  grades.— Figure  11  is  a pyramidal  ar- 
rangement illustrating  the  loss  of  pupils  up  through  the  grades.  It 
is  based  on  the  reports  of  253,433  pupils.  Grade  1 contains  78,309 
pupils,  white  and  colored.  Grade  2 contains  41,157  pupils.  The 
number  finally  drops  to  15,948  in  the  seyenth  year,  or  about  ohe-fifth 
of  the  number  given  in  the  first  grade.  \ 

Length  of  school  year . — The  nex^  question  is,  how  many  days  in 
the  -year  are  the  schools  open  for  school  purposes,  and  how  does 
the  length  of  the  Alabama  school  year  compare  with  school  terms  in 
other  States?  Table  13  answers  the  first  qdery,  and  figure  12  the 
second.  The  school  year  has  practically  stood  still  for  4 years,  so 
fui\us  length  is  concerned.  City  schools  for  white  children  average 
nearly  9 months  in  length ; the  other  schools  have  terms  altogether 
too  short  for  a standard  school  year’s  work.  # . 


Tabu*;  13.- 


-Lcngth  of  school  term,  in  days. 


Years. 

Rural. 

Urftan. 

Combined.  , 

1 White. 
1 

Colored. 

Will  to.  ^ 

^Colored. 

Whlto. 

Colored. 

1917-18 

# * 

123 

119 

118 

m 

118 

87 

89 

1 7ft 

l?l 

132 
130 
129 

133 
135 

A 

102 

1916-17 

I to 

1915- 111 

on 

1 in 
177 

174 

104 

1914-15 

* i 

ftft 

if/ 

TTG 

175 

106 

101 

104 

1913-14 

rV) 

83 

*7  A 

175 

* | 

151  i 

v 1 — 

The  graphic  chart  (10)  ranks  Alabama  as  the  thirty -eighth  State 
on  basis  of  length  of  school  term.  ‘ 

It  will  require  greatly  increased  funds  to  give  Alabama  school 
terms  long  enough  to  meet  the  urgent  present  needs.  Meanwhile,  in  \ 
this  State,  as  elsewhere,  the  ultimate  solution  of  school  terms  and 
school  attendance  will  lie  in  well-taught,  all-year  schools;  i.  L,  com- 
munity schools  with  permanent  teachers  living  on  the  school  premises  ' 
12  months  in  the  year,  keeping  school  open  at  least  180, days  annually, 
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and  occupying  themselves  with  other  kinds  of  community  education 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Just  when  school  should  be  closed  for  vacation  is  another  impor- 
tant matter.  Educators  are  beginning  to  realize  that  vacation  time 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  regulated  by  the  work  needs  of  the 
community.  It  is  quite  certain  that  these  conditions  vary  greatly- in 
Alabama.  fr6m  the  horticultural  belt  near  the  Gulf  through  the 
cotton-producing  Black  Belt  to  the  Tennessee  Valley,  with  its  varied 
crop  production.  The  school  program  should  be  planned  with  regard 
to  these  needs,  not,  however,  by  shortening  the  school  term,  but  by 
regulating  the  attendance  of  certain  grades  of  pupils  by  the  work 
neeus  of  the  community.  Thus,  during  fruit-picking  time  or  cotton 
planting  or  picking  time,  school  work  of  the  upper  grades  may  be 
•discontinued  entirely  for  i certain  specified  time,  and  the  daily 
program  readjusted  to  giv&  to  the  lower  grades  the  time  formerly 
devoted  to  the  advanced  grades.  This  should  be  a matter  of  dis-’ 
missing  grades  rather  than  children  of  certain  ages;  othe*wise  it 
would  upset  tlife  entire  program  and  would  result  in  the  same  chaotic 
condition  that  now  prevails  in  many  of  the  schools.  It  is  true  that 
so  long  as  the  schools  are  troubled  with  the  large  number  of  over-age 
pupils  that  they  now  are,  this  plan  will  be  difficult  to  enforce.  The 
purpose  would  be  to  majje  the  program  more  flexible,  but  not  to  close 
the  school  or  let  the  children  come  and  go  at  eArvone'ffbeck  and 
call.  A program  of  this.kind  could  be  planned  by  the  county  super- 
intendents working  in  conjunction  with  the  State. department,  and  if 
thoroughly  well  done  would  help  to  overcome  difficulties  ahd  even 
injustices  done  certain  sections  of  the  State. 


Conditions  sumtnorizgd. — Alabama  has  invested  large  sums  of 
money  ih  permanent  school  plaitfs,  which,  while  in  no  wise  satis- 
factory or  filling  all  the  demands  of  modern. schools,  are  all  that  thi- 
Stnte  has  seen  its  way’ clear  to.  provide.  This  investment  is  not 
utilized  to  best  advantage;  nor  does  it  receive  the  care  and  upkeep 
that  it  should  have.  The  chief  loss  lies  in  indifferent  organization 
^nnd  administration,  and  in  a teaching  process  that  does  not  give  the 
children  the  type  of  instruptfon  needed  in  this  great  agricultural 
btate.  This  is  proved  by  the  comparatively  small  enrollment  of 
school  population  and -very  low  daily  attendance.  In  enrollment  of 
school  .population,  and  in  daily  attendance  as  well,  the  State  ranks 
jfprty -third  in  the  Ration  as  a whole.  ^This  is  a poor  showing.  If 
’'the  daily  attendance  were  reckoned  ori"Bchool  population  instead. of 
on  enrollmefit,  only  85  per  cent  of  the  school  population  would  be 
in  school,  daily.  The.  school  year  i9  only  182  days  long,  .and  the 
•average  number  of  day\  attended  by  each  pupil’ e^lk£'ir 
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attended  by  each  child  of  school  age  is  45.  The  schools  ought  to  be 
reorganized  on  the  all-year  plan.  As  a beginning  the  school  year 
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late  enrollment  and  irregular  attendance  Very  few  rural  children, 
unfortunately,  get  the  advantages  of  secondary  and  higher  schools 
despite  the  fact  that  the  State  supports  9 district  agricultural  schools 
and  c^mjty  high  schools  in  a majority  of  the  counties.  Nearly  all 
the  culture  and  all  the  technical  and  practical  education  of  Alabama 
agricultural  folk  must  be  acquired  in  the  small  schools  during  the 
short  period  now  allotted  to  school  life.  Every  thoughtful  person 
will  agree  that  the  level  of  culture  necessary  to  practical  leadership 
can  not  be  elevated  much  until  radical  changes  are  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  small' schools,  chiefly  the  outlying  rural  schools. 

RecommendcU  10718  for  improving  school  attendance  and  effective - 
ness  of  class  organization . — -On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion 
the  survey  committee  recommends: 

1.  That  steps  be  taken  to  change  the  “ School  Population  (Age  ” 
to  include  all  children  between  6 and  18  years,  inclusive,  but  no  per- 
son older  than  16  years  should  be  excluded  from  school. 

2.  That  the  school  entrance  age  be  changed  from  7 years  to  6 
years. 


3.  That  constitutional  provision  .be  made  for  apportioning  the 
State  school  funds  <*n  some  other  basis  than  the  present  school  popu- 
lation (see  Chapter  XXIV). 

4.  That  provision  be  made  for  a chief  attendance  officer,  as  mem- 
ber of  "the  State  department  of  education. 

5.  That  the  compulsory  attendance  law  be  changed  as  follows:  rM 

(a)  Remove  the  80-day  and  §0-day  attendance  minimum  and  re-  jj 

quire  all  normal  children  to  attend  school  throughout  the 
regularly  provided  school  term. 

(b)  Issue  wfcrk  permits  only  to  pupils  who  have  completed  the 

fourth  grade,  and  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  thereof, 
instead  of  as  now  being  based  on  60  days’  attendance  during 
the  previous  year. 

(c)  Safeguard  the  law  by  limiting  its  exemptions  as  prescribed 

above  in  this  chapter. 

6. ^  That  a system  of  records  be  perfected  by  the  State  department 
of  education  to  be  used  in  transferring  pupils  from  community  to 
community,  to  make  evasion  of  school  attendance  impossible 

7.  That  the  school  year  be  lengthened  to  9 months  of  20  school  • 
days  each. 

8.  That  all  the  schools  gradually  be  reorganized*  aa  “ all-year 
schools,”  in  charge  of  professional  teachers. 

\ % • * \ 
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The  nerd  of  unifying  and  equalizing  educational  opportunities  — 
For  practical  school  purposes  Alabama  may  be  considered  a rural 
State.  Agriculture  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  the  occupation 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  though  mining,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry are  important  and  growing  occupations.  There  are  few  large 
cities'  in  the  State.  The  people  live  almost  wholly  in  small  commu- 
nities, mining  camps,  and  on  the  farms.  The  rural  schools  and  those 
outside  the  larger  centralized  places  are  the  schools  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  children  of  the  State  receive  their  education.  More- 
over, it  is  with  these  schools  that  the  State  itself,  through  legal  and 
administrative  provisions,  is  most  concerned  and  for  which,  with 
liberal  equalizing  and  standardizing  funds,  it  can  and  should  do 
most.  Experience  in  all  States  shows  that  cities  and  towns  with 
their  more  concentrated  resources  and  cosmopolitan  populations  uro 
better  able  and  more  disposed  to  provide,  ample  school  facilities  for 
their  children.-  Yet  the  prosperity,  progress,  and  growth  of  the 
State  are  dependent  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  farms 
and  small  communities  in  a greater  degree,  in  so  far  as  they  outnuim 
ber  those  in  the  cities.  In  these  days  of  easy  migration  it  is  of  littlS 
value  even  to  the  cities  themselvgs  to  educute  city  children  and  neglect 
those  in  the  surrounding  communities  upon  which  they  depend  for 
the  enlargement  and  replacement  of  their  own  population.  Cer- 
* tainly  the  State’s  interest  is  to  provide  a system  such  that  all  tho 
children  within  its  borders  may  have  a#  equal  chance  for  , an 
education. 

Alabama  is  in  particular  need  of  unifying  and  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunity,  and  of  encouraging  local  initiative  and  interest 
in  a far  greater  degree.  The  resources  of  the  State  will  never  be  de- 
veloped to  their  fullest  capacity  or  its  possibilities  fulfilled  until  there 
is  a more  nearly  universal  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education 
among  the  people  and  a greater  effort  is  put  forth  bp  provide  better 
.schools.  Already  there  are  signs'  that  agricultural  and  industrial 
resources  are  developed  most  fully  by  persons  from  other  States, 
because  of  the  lack  of  educated  and  trained  leadership  from  within. 
The  greatest  wealth  of  any  State  is  in  an  educated  population. 

&.’V  ' T " V.  • . . 
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Without  trained  people  Alabama’s  vast  riches  in  minerals,  timber, 
and  fertile  soil  are  but  useless  materials.  It  can  not  bo  counted 
among  the  progressive  States  until  the  mass  of  its  people  are  edu- 
cated at  least  to  the  degree  obtained  from  good  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Administration  of  the  rural  schools. — Alabama  lias  made  some 
striking  improvements  as  far  as  the  method  of  administration  for 
open  country  and  small  community  schools  is  concerned.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  county  unit  of  administration  and  the  provision  for  county 
taxation  were  great  strides  in  the  direction  of  progress.  In  the  coun- 
ties observed  by  tho  committee  the  county  tax  is  making  possible  im- 
provements hitherto  undreamed  of,  though  of  course  quite  inadequate 
to  the  real  needs.-  The  committee  found  the  income  from  the  county 
tax  used  for  better  buildings,  longer  terms,  and  higher  salaries  for 
teachers.  Apparently  the^epunty  boards  are  making  every  effort  to 
tho  end  that  the  meager  sums  provided  for  school  support  shall  fill 
as  many  needs  as  possible  (see  section  on  finance).  There  are  many 
indications  that  the  pcopk,  in  the  majority  of  the  counties,  are  rap- 
idty  obtaining  a realization  of  the  need  for  further  progress  that  will 
justify  the  removal  of  tho  three  mill  tax  limitation.  • 

. The  personnel  of  the  county  boards  is  remarkably  fine.  In  many^ 
cases  membei-s  of  the  committee  attended  meetings  or  met  individual 
momboi-s  of  the  boards.  They  wero  found  without  exception  to  be 
capable,  interested  and  forward  looking.  Meetings  were  carried  on 
in  a businessTiko  manner.  The  boards  are  apparently  made  up  of  tho 
counties’  most  representative  citizens,  fanners,  business  men,  pro- 
fessional men,  housewives,  and  tho  like.  No  records  were  kept  under 
tho  old  regime,  and  therefore  comparisons  aro  not  possible.  But  tho 
business  like  methods  adopted  under  centralization  in  the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  carrying  on  of  other  business  must  result  in  a large 
measure  of  economy. 

* While  equality  of  opportunity  is  not  accomplished  throughout  tho 
State,  it  is  in  a measure  accomplished  tfithin  tho  counties.  The 
county  board  assures  the  same  term  in  all  schools,  and  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible with  present  limitations  (which  am  discussed  later),  pays  the* 
same  salaries  and  endeavors  to  secure  the  same  quality  of  teachers. 
The  system  promises  far  greater  progress  than  has  yet  been  made 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  at  least  a minimum  standard  in  build- 
ing and  equipment  requirements.  The  system,  has  been  in  operation 
but  a short  time,  and  the  money  furnished  is  still  altogether  insuffi- 
cient. Yet  one  has  only  to  compare  conditions  under  the  old  regime  ' 
as  still  in  evidence  with  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  new  one  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  improvement  already  accomplished.  ' 
The  iwMty  * superinlendent.—Th^  county  ^ superintendent  .ifl\ the 
executive  officer  of  the  board|  ^nd  is  appointed  by  the-board  for  a 
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period  and  at  a salary  fixed  by  it.  The  board  is  not  limited  in  its 
selection  to  the  coiinty  or  State,  but  is  free  to  engage  the  best  person 
obtainable  and  to  pay  all  the  financial,  condition  permits.  The 
boards  are  taking  advantage  of  this  in  many  counties.  Salaries  paid 
are  as  high  as  $5,000.  Of  the  67  county  superintendents  in  the  State 
only  5 receive  less  than  $1,500.  These  salaries,  while  reasonable, 
are  not  liberal  as'  compared  with  other  States.  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  pays  its  county  superintendents  from  $2,000  to  $9,000.  New’ 
Jersey  pays  all  county  superintendents  $3,000  per  year.  In  Alabama, 
assistant  supervisors,  from  1 to  15,  are  provided  in  19  counties,  while 
33  county  superintendents  have  from  one  to  four  clerks.  The  observ- 
ers found  the  supervisory  force  inadequate  in  all  cases  but  one. 

The  educational  qualifications  of  the  superintendents  are  in  most 
cases  fairly  good.  Of  the  67  superintendents,  36  have  attended  col- 
lege from  one  to  four  years;  27  have  attended  normal  school  one  or 
more  years.  Of  these,  5 are  within  the  group  of  36  college  attendants, 
making  a total  of  48  who  have  from  one  to  four  years  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Twenty-four  have  college  degrees.  . Nine  of  the  acting  super- 
* intendents  have  neither  college  nor  normal  training.  Of  these,  6 
belong  to  the  hold-over  group.  All  but  1 report  some  previous  expe- 
rience, In  22  of  the  counties  the  superintendents  selected  under  thp 
old  system,  were  reappointed  by  the  county  boards.  In  the  other  45 
new  superintendents  were  employed. 

The  county  superintendents  in  the  majority  of  the  counties  have  a 
free  hand  in  engaging  and  placing  teachers,  in  ^interpreting  the 
course  of  study  within  the  limitation  set  by  the  State,  in  adjusting  the 
salary  scales,  in  overseeing  buildings,  and  the -like,  and  are  not 
hampered  by  the  board  of  education  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  an 
executive  officer.  In  a few  cases,  the  old  idea  of  permitting  local 
trustees  to  engage  and  dismiss  teachers  still  exists.  In  one  or  two 
cases  observed  thL  plan  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  several  teachers 
during  the  yearT  However,  the  custom  has  practically  been  aban- 
doned and  may  be  left  to  die  a natural  death,  as  the  people  realise 
more  and  more  the  advantages  of  the  new  system. 

Professional  supervision  of  rural  schools . — Expert  supervision  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  rural  school  efficiency.  Poorly 
trained  and  inexperienced  teachers  congregate  in  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  one-teacher  schools.  Small  schools  are  difficult  to  organize. 
*They  are  either  so  crowded  as  to  render  the  teacher’s  time  entirely 
inadequate,  or  so  small  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  interest.  The 
most  difficult  problems  in  organisation,  discipline,  course  of  study, 
and;  method  confront  the  rural  teadher.  If  left  to  meet  them  alone 
' fJarofu)  direction,  intelligent  advice,  and  con- 
* ^fuctiVe  critic isiij  pe^no^Itl^  •’  \ 
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Supervision  includes  carrying  oyt  a plan  for  training  teachers  in 
service,  such  that  by  it  a poor  corps  may  be  developed  into  a good  on© 
and  one  originally  good  may  l)e  made  better.  The  supervisor  must 
have  personality  and  magnetism;  ability  to  inspire  others  with  loy- 
alty to  his  efforts  and  to  develop  that  ex prlt  de  corps  .which  char- 
acterizes the  staff  of  an  efficient  system.  He  must  in  addition  be  able 
to  give  general  and  specific  instruction  in  carrying  out  plans  for  the 
conduct  of  the  system  through  circulars,  letters,  visits,  teachers’  meet- 
ings, and  in  all  other  ways  at  his  command.  This  necessitates  close 
association  with  teachers  in  the  classroom.  They  must  be  assisted  and 
directed  specifically  in  methods  of  work,  use  of  material,  interpreta- 
tion of  the  course  of  study  and  other  difficult  problems  as  they  arise 
in  the  classroom^  This  can  not  be  done  through  visits  alone.  The*  ■ 
supervisor  who  depends  on  this  method  of  supervision  wholly  will 
not  meet  with  real  success,  since  a sufficient  number  of  such  visits  is 
a physical  impossibility.  He  can  no  more  depend  on  individual  worjt 
than  can  the  teacher  who  has  40  children  in  one  classroom.  The 
teachers  must  be  dealt  with  in  groups  according  to  their  needs,  ability, 
training,  and  experience.  Thus  supervision  is  largely  a matter  of 
organization  and  leadership. 

The  supervisor  is  also  a medium  to  promote  good  understanding 
between  the  teacher  and  the  community.  He  works  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  system  us  a whole,  of  which  each  individual  school  is 
a component  part.  He  has  a broader  view  and  more  knowledge  of 
the  work  than  the  teacher,  and  is  not  hampered  so  much  by  routine 
and  detail.  * * 

This  conception  of  supervision  is  emphasized  here  because  it  is  one 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  not  realized  in  Alabama. 
The  supervisor  is  too  often  a visitor  giving  a little  help  now  and 
then,  infrequent  and  not  to  the  point.  Supervisors  do  not  work  with 
a view  to  definite  accomplishment  of  a few  things  at  a time,  under- 
taking more  and  more  as  the  staff  is  trained.  It  is  possible  to  progress 
along  general  lines,  while  at  the  same  time  concentrating  on  certain 
ends,  accomplishing  them  one  at  a time.  The  system  so  supervised 
will  be  good  not  in  spots  only.  Some  schools  will,  course,  be  better 
than  others,  but  a good  system  shows  definite  accomplishment  in  all 
schools,  not  in  a few.  The  fact  that  there  are  untrained  and  inexperi- 
enced teachers  in  the  State  does  not  wholly  excuse  the  supervisor,  any  \ 
more  than  slowneqp  of  some  pupils  excuses  the  teachers  for  lack  of 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  class.  These  conditions  designate  situ- 
ations or  persons  for  concentration  of  effort,  but  not  impossibility  of  , 
achievement.  This  statement  should  not  be  interpreted* to  imply  that 
boards  are  justified  in  employing  untrained  teachers.  Only  in 
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where  normal  school  training  leaves  off.  It  can  not  accomplish  its' 
mission  fuljy  if  required  to  do  more. 

The  kind  of  supervision  neecjed  in  Alabama  can  not  he  supplied 
wholly  by  the  county  superintendent.  Until  the  counties  ore  better 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  and  are  supplied  with 
buildings,  equipment,  and  a trained  teaching  force,  the  county  super- 
intendent should  be  relatively  freo  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his 
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time  to  administration.  Grade  supervisors  to  assist  the  county  super- 
intendent are  needed  in  all  counties  at  about  the  ratio  of  1 supervisor 
to  4Q  teachers.  Primary  supervisors  should  in  most  cases  be  engaged 
fiyst,  since  observation  shows  that  the  weakness  of  the  school  work 
lies  largely  in  tfee  poor  training  given  in  the  lower  grades.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  special  subject  s6pervis6t8  for  cooking  and  sewing, 
music,  industrial  arts*  au&a  physical  etocation  should  W Secured  U 
' aa  ptosdble,  # ^ ^ 
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The  committee  desires  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  selecting  for 
this  work  persons  whose  qualifications  fit  them  for  the  demands  sug- 
gested here.  The  supervising  officer  should  be  fitted  by  education* 
training,  and  experience  for  his  duties.  He  should  have  at  least 
four  years  of  college  work,  including*  professional  training  in  super- 
vision, administration,  and  teaching  methods  in  addition  to  both 
supervising  and  teaching  experience.  He,  must  combine  with  these, 
qualities  of  leadership  and  personality,  ability  to  organize  teachers 
for  work  and  to  train  them  to  carry  out  his  plans.  No  motives  such 
as  those  of  friendship,  place  of  residence,  and  the  like  should  enter 
into  the  employment  of  such  important  officers.  The  board  should 
be  guided  bv  personal  and  professional  qualifications  only.  Indeed 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  and  conducive  to  better  ideals  and  stand- 
ards if  part  of  the  supervisory  force,  were  selected  from  outside  the 
State.  Salaries,  of  course,  must  be  liberal  enough  to  appeal  to  well- 
qualified  persons,  or  results  need  not  be  expected,  s 

In  35  of  the  G7  counties  the  county  board  of  education  pays  a por- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  the  home  demonstration  agents.  The  amount 
varies,  but  probably  averages  about  $500  throughout  the  State,  The 
committee  observed  the  work  of  these  agents  in  most  cases  with  par- 
ticular caro  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  substantial  benefit  to  the 
schools.  Kelatively  little  work  educative  in  its  quality  was  found. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  county  boards  of  education  seems  to  the 
committee  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  results  obtained.  In  one 
case  the  county  agent  is  also  an  assistant  county  superintendent.  In 
t lie  other  counties  the  agents  rarely  work  through  the  schools  or  add 
in  any  way  to  their  efficiency.  In  some  cases,  notably  in  Jefferson 
County,  the  work  done  in  the  schools  under  direction  of  the  special 
supervisor  is  apparently  duplicated  by  county  agents  as  to  articles 
made  and  projects  taught,  though  these  differ  slightly  in  methods. 
One  county  board,  paying  a number  of  its  teachers* $40  per  month  for 
7 months,  or  an  annual  salary  of  $280  contributes  $535  to  the  salary 
of  the  county  agent,  who  does  not  even  report  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  considers  her  responsibility  to  be  to  authori- 
ties other  than  the  county  board.  However  good  work  of  this  charac- 
ter may  be  in  its  general  influence,  it  is  not  believed  by  the  committee 
to  be  an  economical  investment  on  the  part  of  the  county  boards  of 
education  at  present,  while  they  are  so  seriously  handicapped  for 
funds.  The  first  interest  of  the  county  boards  is  the  schools.  When 
funds  sufficient  to 'pay  for  trained  teachers  and  supervisors  are  se- 
cured they  may  then  afford  to  help  pay  county  agents  provided  their 
work  is  correlated  with  the  school  work  and  done  under  the  direction 
of  Ihe  county  board  of  education. 

School  dtjft  and  The  modern  consolidated  school  ia  the>^ 
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be  appropriately  planned  with  this  end  in  view.  A healthful,  con- 
venient, beautiful,  and  well-drained  site  should  be  selected  for  the 
schoolhouse.  There  imist  be  plenty  of  ground  for  a garden  and  an 
•experimental  plat  w'here  agriculture  is  taught,  as  well  as  ample  room 
for  play.  The  buildings  should  be  properly  placed  on  the  ground 
to  allow  space  for  ball  games,  and  surrounded  by  necessary  walks, 
grass,  and  shrubbery.  Shrubbery  of  wonderful  color  and  variety  was 
abundant  in  Alabama  during  the  visits  made  by  the  survey  committee; 
one  had  only  to  transplant  it  from  nearby  places  to  make  the  school 
yard  attractive  and  beautiful.  Yet  in  only  one  group  of  all  those 
visited  was  real  interest  in  beautifying  the  school  ground  found. 

This  is  sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that  proper  sites  have  not  been  se- 
lected, but  more  often  it  is  due  to  thoughtlessness  and  neglect.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  rural  schooll  need  much  more  ground  than  they  now 
have.  No  school  should  be  placed  on  a plot  smaller  than  5 acres,  and 
from  15  to  25  acres  are  necessary  for  eonsolidated'schools  of  any  size. 

Rural  school  build mg  si- — The  quality  of  school  instruction  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  teaching  background  furnished  by  the  immediate 
school  environment  and  the  interest  in  the  community.  A com- 
munity’s attitude  toward  education  may  be  measured,  in  some  de- 
gree, at  least,  by  the  generosity  with  which  it  furnishes  suitable 
buildiilgs  and  equipment  and  provides  for  their  upkeep  and  proper 
maintenance.  , If  the  public  is  indifferent  it  may  expect  this  indif- 
ference to  be  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  and  the  cliildreft, 
.Moreover,  a competent,  self-respecting  teacher,  with  the  right  ideals 
for  a schoolroom,  will  not  accept  a position  in  a community  which 
•does  not  show  enough  interest  in  the  school  to  furnish  a building 
which  satisfies  at  least  the  minimum  requirements  of  comfort  and 
♦convenience  and  which  can  not  be  made  an  attractive  place  in  which 
the  children  and  teacher  may  take  pride.  Mark  Hopkins  atid  a 
log  may  have  bee^i  very  well  before  tha  days  of  modern  arrange- 
ments for  convenience  and  sanitation  in  schoolhouses.  At  present 
the  demand  for  trained  teachers  exceeds  the  supply.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suffer  the  handicaps  of  unsanitary  buildings  and  poor  equip- 
ment. Good  teachers  seek  positions  in  a community  which  offers 
favorable  conditions  for  school  -woric  and  superintendents  can  not 
persuade  them* to  accept  positions  in  entirely  unattractive  and  un- 
•equipped  buildings. 

This  is,  however,  but  one  phase  of  the  matter.  Children  are  en- 
- titled  to  be  housed  during  school  hours  and  school  days  in  buildings 
which  are  at  least  comfortable  and  sanitary  and  which  have  the 
equipment  necessary  for  good  work.  It  is  especially  desirable  that 
ffihe  rural  school  should  set  high  standards  of  hygiene.  Rural  $om- 
.pf  $nd  the  (sanitary  *.  anangements  and 
^ HP  disease,  and-jpo^-- . * j 
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tality  i9  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  the  city.  Therefore,  the 
school  should  not  only  protect  the  physical  well-being  of  the  chil- 
dren but  should  educate  the  tastes  of  the  community  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  better  conditions. 

STANDARD  RATIO  OF  GLASS  AREA 
TO  FLOOR  SPACE  MEDIAN  RATIOS 
FOR  THREE  GROUPS  0F  ALABAMA  SCHOOLS 

ACCEPTED  STANDARD  MEDIAN  FOR  1445  SCHOOLS 


MEDIAN  FOR  534  SCHOOLS  MEDIAN  FOR  1166  SCHOOLS. 


Fie.  18. 


School  buildings  in  Alabama  do  not  conform  to  these  ideals.  The 
majority  of  them  are  left-overs  from  the  time  when  money  tot 
schoolhouses  was  olSttained  by  subscription  and  the  buildings  built 
by  the  neighborhood  carpenter  or  volunteers*  Less  than  15  per  cent  • 
•of  the  buildingB  observed  by  the  Committees  were  painted,  although 
pairit  would  have  been  well,  worth  the  tnoitey  .spent  for  it  from  ffiA, 
standpoint  preservation  aloh^  SiilCB  praca^ly  all  &|bpildin]p 
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are  frame.  Stoves  are  almost  universally  unjacketed  and  the  pipes 
in  bad  condition.  Only  a few  of  the  larger  new  buildings  have 
‘ ventilating  and  heating  facilities.  Members  of  the  committee  made 
their  visits  during  the  pleasant  days  of  t he  early  spring,  but  were 
impressed  with  the  probability  of  inadequate  heat  and  ventilation 
which  must  prevail  during  the  cold  months.  Cross  lighting,  insuf- 
ficient lighting,  improper  window  placing,  or  the  absence  of  shades 
endanger  the  eves  of  the  children  in  *0  per  cent  of  the  buildings  * 
visited.  ♦ " 

Very  few,  ev6n  of  the  new  buildings,  have  separate  auditoriums. 

It  is  a conftnon  practice  among  two  or  three,  or  even  eight  and  nine 
room  schools,  to  fit  the  building  with  folding  doors  of  some  kind 
that  admit*  of  opening  two  or  more  rooms  into  one  to  serve*  the 
purpose  of  an  auditorium.  This  is  very  well  as  a temporary  expedi- 
ent, but  is  unsatisfactory,  especially  for  large,  well-planned,  and 
expensive  buildings.  In  the  first  place  .there  are  few  which  lit  or 
close  satisfactorily.  They  are  not  in  any  sense  soundproof,  are  often 
unsightly  and  occupy  space  which,  because  of^ts  relation  to  the 
seating,  should  be.  used -for  blackboards.  It  was  notMuibky  too,  that 
in  ma|y  new  buildings  the  rooms  provided  for  special  work  such  as 
manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing,  were  not  appropriate  in  size, 
shape,  location,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  wore  intended. 

At  the  same  cost,  or  a trifling  additional  cost,  many&ehool  convoni- 
( cnees  sucl^as  closets  and  cloakrooms  can  be  provided  if  the  matter 
is  given  due  consideration  before  the  building  is  completed.  These 
and  similar  matters  indicate  that  some  one  who  makes  a special  study 
ofi  school  architecture 'should  be  employed  in  the  State  department 
off  education  to  make  suggestions  aycl  recorrynendations  in  all  cases 
wlfere  school  buildings  are  being  constructed. 

The  committee  believes  it  worth  while  for  those  intrusted  with  the  * 
construction  of  schoolhoifses  to  give  more  serious  considerations  to 
the  use  of  basements.  Ordinarily,  a given  amount  of  room,  in  a 
basement  is  not  so  expensive  as  it  is  above  ground,  and  useful  space 
may  be  secured  in  this  way  at  relatively  small  cost.  Basements  add 
to  the  substantial  appearance  and  wear  of  buildings,  and  shield  them 
from  moisture  and  unwholesome  ground  stir.  If  light  and  well- 
constructed,  they  supply  additional  room  for  storage  of  fuel  and 
supplies;  a location  for  toilets,  and  for  play  rooms  where  directed 
exercises,  gjmes,  and  gymnastics  may  be  held  during  inclement 
weather. 

The  condition  of  repair  found  in  the  buildings  visited  was  exceed - 
( ingly  unsatisfactory,  Wpoden  steps  as  approaches  to  buildings  are  * 
very  common  and  in  most  cases  were  found  broken  or. with  boards  * ‘ 

^ v schools  < are  not  painted,.. inside  or  out,  * 
wy  fit,  for  use,  cyacked  and  ahlh^.  and  broken  in  many  . 
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places.  . Shades  are  torn  and* hanging-  half  off  the  rollers.*  Window 
glass  are  broken,  and  a gene  ml  appearance  of  negle-ct,  misuse,  and 
lack- of  care  is  prevalent  in  the  counties  visited.  It  may  be  added 
that  not  all  of  these  bad  conditions  are  due  to  lack  of  money.  Often 
fail  lire, to  make  buildings  wholesome  and  attractive  is  duo  more  to 
jack  of  intelligence  and  vigorous  supervision  that)  to  lack  of  money. 
Opportunities  arc  not  alway^itili/.ed,  because  definite  guidance  and 
suggestion  are  wanting,  ideals  on  the,  part  of  supervisors  and 
■teachers  a i;c  as  necessary  as  money. 

. / V ion  of  outbuild  hig.s. — Outbuildings  arc.  an  impor- 
tant and  iriiessary  part  of  the  school  plant.  Wood  and  coal  sheds 
which  might,  well  replace  tlje  disfiguring  piles. of  fuel  in  ^lie  halls, 
around  the  stoves,  and  under  the  house  would  ndd^>  the  appearance 
of  ft  Iqrgc  nmnher  of  schools.  schoolhouse  with  no  basement  is 
uns/ghtly  in  itself  and  is  much  worse  in  appearance  if  made  the 
storehouse  for*  mimed  and  broken  desks,  ( hail's,  and  the  like  anti  made 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  coal  uud  wood  house  in  addition. 


THIS  CONDITION  REQUIRES  IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION  ! 
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The  committee  is  convinced  that  school  officers  and  the  people  of 
rural  districts  in  Ahibiima. have  riot  a $}\  appreciation  .of  the  iip- 
portant’o,  both  morally  and  physically^  of  furnishing  schools  with 
toilets  which  are  and  can  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary.  The  dat#col-- 
looted  from  the  teachers  show  in  itself  a serious  condition.  Yet 
observation  piwes  that  the  real  situation  is -even  worse.  Many 
of  the  toilets  reported  do  not  comply*  with  the  simplest  require- 
ments of  decency  and  privacy.  Some  of  those  which  furnish 
shelter. are  in  a condition  altogether  indescribable.  . Outside  toilpts. 
are  objects  of  degradation  for  the  rowdies  of  the  community  and  even 
■for  the  boys  of  the  school.  Obscene  markings  add  to  the  conditions 
of  filth.  Many  teachers  questioned  about  the  care  of  the  toilets 
answered  that  they  themselves  had  not  visited  them,  and  they  had  not 
been  cleaned  during  the  school  year. 

In  one  county  in  which  new  toilets  had  been  installed,  which  were 
therefore  in  fair  condition,  no  pits  had  been,  dug  nor  any  provision 
made  for  the  use  of  chemicals.  Such  conditions  become  in  a few 
months  a*  menace  to  the  health  of  the  children  ^and  the  community. 
Authorities  concede  that  no  permanent  relief  may  be  looked  for 
from  hookworm  or  typhoid  fever  until  sanitary  toilets  are  used^  *If 
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these,  were  not  supplied  in  the  homes,  as  so  many  teachers  explained,, 
the  matter  is  of  still  greater- importance.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a good,  sanitary,  decent  toilet  system  if  installed  in  the  schools 
will  in  time  improve  standards  in  this  respect  for  the  homes.  When 
• necessary,  children  should  be  taught  the  proper  upkeep  of  toilets.  It 
is  a good  lesson  in  health  and  community  civics.  Whatever  neighbor- 
hood conditions  may  be,  the*  schools,  in  order  to  set  standards  of 
decency  and  decorum,  must  have  toilets  which  are  above  reproach. ' 

Can&ition  of  cleanliness  and  order  in  the  schools. — It  is  difficult 
to  think  of  educating  children  except  in  surroundings  that  exemplify 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  cleanliness  and  order.  One  can  not  conceive 
of  teachers  and  children  sitting  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and  disorder  and 
accomplishing  anything  even  in  the  fundamentals  of  an  elementary 
education.  Yet  this  was  found  almost  universally  in  the  school- 
rooms visited  throughout  the  State.  The  visitor  is  repelled  by  the 
condition  of  the  room,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  unbiased  judgment 
of  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  Sweeping  is  often  done  by  the 
children  during  .the  recess  or  noon  hour.  Sometimes  the  visitor 
waited  outside  the  building  for  the  process  to  be  accomplished. 
Sweeping  mixtures,  oils,  dust  cloths,  etc.,  are  not  used  to  any  extent. 
Sweepings  are  frequently  left  under  stoves,  bookcases,  or  other  con- 
venient pieces  of  furniture.  Corners  were  full  of  dust-collecting 
trash.  Bookcases,  and  sometimes  teachers’  desks,  wer^jnled  with 
dlbris. 

The  following  from  an  observer’s  notes  is  an  example  of  a very 
prevalent,  if  not  typical  condition : 

A bookcase  relatively  new  contained  books  in  disorder,  and  of  two 
glass  doors,  one  was  broken.  On  top,  covered  with  dust,  were  the 
following:  A globe,  a phonograph  record,  qn  old  salt  box,  two  books, 
three  old  half-aited  notebooks,  a glass  with  faded  flowers  and  a little 
water,  a plate,  a tin  pail,  a tom  shade*,  a chalk  box,  a screw  driver. 

^Unfortunately,  carelessness  of  thih  kind  is  not  cofifined  to  un- 
' trained  and  inexperienced  teachers.  Graduates  of  normal  schools 
and  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State  were  among  the  worst  of- 
. fenders.  Members  of  the  committee  visiting  these  institutions  found 
t-  little  encouragement  for  the  expectation  that  teachers  graduated 
from  them  would  establish  better  conditions  or  instill  higher  ideals 
.in  this  respect.  Rural  schools  can  not  touch  the  lives  of  children  nor 
V train  s generation  of  people  who  appreciate  better  living  for  country 
Mk  if  the  schools  pontinue  sugh  gross  neglect  of  these  matters  which 
SgC  lielat  the  foundation  of  education  and  refined  living.  Moreover,  con- 
" sidere^  only 'from  the  physical  side,  dust  is  the  abiding  place  of 
whm- ':f  u i up  lit "dkyuds  during the  school  day  or  left 
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The  claMroorru — TJie  modern  schoolroom  is  a 'workshop,  a study, 
and  a living  room/  It  should,  therefore,  be  a pleasant  place  to  work 
in,  should  have  books  and  materials  for  study,  and  should  be  as  beau- 
tiful to  lire  in  as  a favored  home.  Not  that  it  should  be4  like  the  . 
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home,  biit^as  'well  adapted  to  its  purposed.  The  classroom  furnishes 
the  immediate  background^  for  instruction  and  conditions  its  quality 
a^much  as  the  personality ;of  the  teacher.  ..  . 

:■  Besklesa  clean;  roorq,  jfell  airqg,  lighted,  heated,  and 
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ing  arrangements  should  be  furnished;  adjustable  desks  are  best; 
others  should  be  fitted  to  the  size  of  the  children  they  accommodate. 
There  should  be  a good  globe;  such  maps  as  are  needed  to  illustrate 
the  subject  matter  studied;  supplementary  and  reference  books  suit- 
able to  the  grade;  good  blackboards,  properly  placed;  illustrative 
a^d  handwork  materials;  and  at  least  one  unabridged  dictionary, 
even  if  the  children  are  supplied  with  smaller  ones*it  their  desks.  The 
committee  found  the  schools  in  the  State  very  poorly  equipped,  judged 
by  the  above — a very  modest  standard.  Slate  blackboards  were  found 
in  one  school  only.  Some  counties  are  placing  a fair  quality  of  boards 
such  as  hyloplate  and  beaver  board  in  all  the  schools.  This  at  least 
should  be  requireddf  better  ones  can  not  be  obtained.  The  shiny, 
unpainted,  worn  and  broken  boards,  commonly  found,  are  a severe 
test  to  the  eyes  of  the  children,  and  can  not  be  used  effectively  by  the 


, be  seen  by  the  children.  This  in  itself  renders  the  building  unfit  for 
use.  There  is  a great  need  throughout  the  State  for  a far  more  liberal 
allowance  for  all  equipment,  particularly  good  blackboards. 

Globes  and  maps  are  very  necessary,  and  are’ rarely  found  in  the 
schools.  Less  than  10  per  cent  were  supplied  with  both.  Observers 
found  teachers  teaching  latitude  and  longitude  without  globe,  map, 

* or  blackboard.  Sometimes  none  were  supplied.  Sometimes  teachers 
were  so  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  material  that  they  tried  to  teach 
all  subjects  without  illustration.  Supply  closets,  supplementary  and 
V 1 reference  material  are -almost  entirely  wanting.  Even  schools  with 
\ >State  libraries  have  no  supplementary  readers  or  the  most  necessary 
inference  books.  In  some  schools  in  which  secondary  grades  are 
taught  there  is  fair  equipment  for  manual  training,  cooking,  and 
sewing,  and  a laboratory  for  agriculture  and  chemistry,  but  no  globe, 
map,  dictionary,  or  encyclopedia  for  the  elementary  grades.  In  one 
schools  seventh  grade  class  in  geography  was  observed  studying  the 
comparative  si^e,  climate,  and  surface  of  the  European  countries  and 
the  United  States;  no  reference  material  of  any  sort  or  globe  or  map 
was  at  hand.  There  was,  in  the  same  school,  a*  so-called  u school 
library  ” of  several  hundred  books,  good  bookcases,  and  office  furni- 
ture valued  at  $450.  The  committee  does  not  wish  to  imply  that 
| libraries  and  office  furniture  are  not  important  and  valuable.  It 

\ wishes  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  intelligent  selection  and  the  impor- 

tance of  using  good  judgment  in  securing  supplies  and  equipment — 

!'■-  the  simple  and  most  necessary  things  first. 

'Daily  attendance  in  the  rural  schools. — Something  of  the  effective-  ; 
^ f need  of  a school  system  may  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
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lation  and  keep  them  in  regular  attendance  throughout  the  school 
term.  To  this  end  the  school  organization,  compulsory  attendance 
law,  and  popular-  interest  contribute.' 

As  one  measure  of  daily  attendance  the  committee  not^d  in  a large 
nudiber  of  schools  in  each  of  the  counties  visited  the  actual  member- 
ship of  the  school  at  One  time  and  actual  number  present  on  the  day 
of  the  visit.  The  insult  is  shown  in  Tables  13  and  Tb.  It  is  apparent 
that  in  many  cases  the  absentees  outnumber  those'present.  The  .data 
were  collected  at  a time  of  jear  when  there  was  every  reason  to  expect 
children  to  be  present.  Near  the  close  of  the  term  parents  and  chil- 
dren know  that  promotion  depends  on- constant  attendance.  The  ex- 
cuse of  helping* with  farm  work  offered  in  many  cases  is  untenable 
and  entirely  insufficient  to  explain  absence  among  smaller  as  well  as 
huger  children  and  in  nonfanning  as  well  as  farming  communities* 
Of  course,  teachers,  however  good,  can  not  achieve  results  unless 
children  attend  school  with  reasonable  regularity. 

Classroom  bistru^tioru — The  committee  observed  several  hundred 
teachers  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Of  these,  70  per  cent  were 
practically  untrained.  While  many  of  those  included  in  the  above  had 
had  some  normal  training,  it  was  not  enough  to  influence  their  teach- 
ing in  any  marked  degree.  Approximately  two-thirds  were  teach- 
ing for  the  first  tirhe  in  the  schools  in  which  they  were  visited.  The 
majority  had  sonic  teaching  experience,  but  it  was  obtained  in  most 
cases  in  unsupervised  systems,  and  was  therefore  as  apt  to  be  useless 
or  even  harmful,  through  the  establishment  of  incorrect  habits  of 
procedure,  as  valuable.  . 

While  the  final  test  of  the  efficiency  of  any  school  is  found  in  the 
quality  of  the  classroom  instruction,  one  must  keep  ifi  mind,  in  judg- 
ing it,  the  contributory  circumstances  which  condition  it.  Among 
rural  schools  there  is  practically  no  supervision  worthy  of  being 
characterized  as  professional.  The  teachers  must  depend  for  asso- 
ciation, inspiration,  and  encouragement  on  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity, and  for  educational  ideals  and  methods  entirely  on  them- 
- selves.  Under  such  conditions  much  can  not  be  expected  except  from 
highly  trained,  efficient,  and  experienced  teachers  of  w*hich  there  are 
very  few.  Classrooms  are  as  above  described  with  little  equipment* 
and  presenting  an  appearance  of  general  disorder  and  carelessness. 
The  teacher  in  the  typical  Alabama  rural  schools  may  justly  be  com- 
pared so  far  as  surroundihgs  are  concerned  to  the arm  house  keeper* 
isolated  socially  and  spiritually  and  without  modem  conveniences  or 
ideals  of  living,  Under  such  circumstances  work  which  should  be 
pleasant  and  inspiring  becomes  dull  drudgery.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  exceptional  conditions  and  exceptional teachers*  but, the  system; 
asa  ;*holerm^  v ' V 
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The  spirit  of  the  teaching  force  is  not  above  what  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  in  such  surroundings.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  teachers 
with  proper  ideals  and  self-respect  would  tolenfte  conditions  ob- 
served. Cleanliness,  at  least,  is  always  possible.  The  teaching  corps 
as  a whole  lacks  ideals,  energy,  aggressiveness,  and  that  inspiring 
attitude,  which,  when  it  exists,  compensates  in  part  at  least  for  the 
lack  of  professional  and  scientific  qualities  in  the  methods  of  teach-' 
ing.  One  may  be  capable,  interested,  and  interesting  in  his  work, 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  every  possible  means  to  become  a better 
teacher,  obviously  watching  for  and  profiting  by  his  own  failures, 
even  though  he  lacks  professional  training, "skill,  or  an  education 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  schoolroom.  This  is  the  thing,  which, 
for  want  of  a better  term,  called  professional  spirit,  one  misses  even 
more  than  the  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  school 
day  is  a monotonous  routine  of  formal  memorizing  of  lessons.  There 
is  no  interest,  inspiration  of  vision,  beyond  the  completion  of  the 
formal  day  of  hearing  recitations. 

It  is  practically  useless  and  impossible  under  such  circumstances 
to  discuss  the  instruction  observed  in  relation  to  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  teaching.  Modem  ideas  and  methods  are  quite  disregarded, 
and  do  not  apparently  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  majority 
of  teachers.  The  recitation  is  a lesson-hearing  process  in  Which  the 
pupil  is  expected  to  memorize  the  material  found  in  the  textbook 
and  repeat  it.  In  many  cases  the  teacher  is  himself  unfamiliar  with 
it,  and  entirely  unprepared  either  as  to  subject  matter  or  methods  of 
instruction.  He  merely  attempts  to  forfow  the  text  closely  enough 
to  find  out  that  the  pupils’  effort  is  either  successful  or  unsuccessful. 
The  result  is  approved  or  disapproved  without  much  spirit,  and  no 
incentive  to  do  better  or  help  in  ways  of  doing  it  are  given  to  the 
pupil.  Assignments  observed  were  always  by  pages  or  lessons.  Dis- 
cussions or  explanations  of  causes  were  rare;  interruption^  by  the 
children  at  their  seats  frequent  ; drill  lessons  were  slow  and  monoto- 
nous; reading  expressionless  and  apparently  not  understood  by  the 
readers  or  of  interest  to  them,  history  was  simply  reading  the 
textbook,  ofteti  very  poorly,  or  memorising  it.  Geography  folloWed 
the  questions  in  the  book,  and  grammar  was  the  learning  of  a few 
definitions  in  book  terms. 

Neither  story  telling,  dramatisation,  music,  art,  physical  education, ' 
nor  any  sort  of  industrial  or  vocational  education  was- found  except 
In  one  county.  Oral  work  &4  a method  of  teaching  language*  and  lit* 
erature  was  not  observed.  There  Was  no  silent  reading,  though  this 
is  more  important  than  oral  reading.  The  value  of,  illustrative  rna* 
terial,  of  seat  and*  industrial  work,  and  of  correlatdpn  among  subjects 
enftito';  overlooked.: ' . ^e&  ^ merely  as  examples  of 
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the  omissions,  with  no  attempt  £o  enumerate  them  all.  Discipline, 
in  the  sense  of  preservation  of  an  atmosphere  of  work  rather  than 
one  of  idleness,  is  very  poor.  School  tasks  are  accomplished  not  so 
much  in  the  spirit  of  joyous  work  or  play  as  in  the  spirit  of  drudgery. 
Idleness  among  children  not  reciting  is  prevalent.  The  kind  of  teach- 
ing which  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  initiative  or  encourages  the  use 
of  judgment  is  rarely  found.*  Discrimination  between  items  of  im- 
portance and  those  of  little  value  is  not  common  even  among  teach- 
ers. There  is  practically  no  effort  to  teach  it  or  to  help  the  children 
to  interpret'and  learn  through  the  things  of  immediate  interest  in 
their  surroundings.  Teachers  were  rarely  able  to  give  the  pupils 
help  in  regard  to  better  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  next  lcison. 
The  observer  left  most  classes  with  a ■rep-seated  impression  that  the 
teachers  had  given  little  thought  to  methods  of  instruction  other  than 
those  concerned  with  memorizing  the  material  found  in  the  various 
textbooks  used. 

One  unfortunate  circumstance  which' leads  to  lack  of  professional 
spirit  and  interest  is  the  itinerancy  of  the  teachers.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  confined  to  Alabama,  but  it  is  accentuated  here  by  low  salaries, 
poor  buildings,  the  general  lack  of  interest,  and  failure  to  provide 
proper  equipment.  The  notes  of  one  observer  show  that  68  per  cent 
of  the*  teachers  in  one  county  observed  were  teaching  for  the  first 
time, in  their  respective  positions.  Naturally,  there  is  little  tendency 
to  establish  a reputation  when  one  moves  about  constantly. 

The  rate  with  which  children  are  promoted  and  the  rapidity  and 
success  with  which  they  progress  through  the  grades  show  that  the 
plan  of  organization,  the  course  of  study,  and  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing which  prevail  need  fundamental  change  and  improvement.  The 
promotion  rate  is  much  lower  than  it  should  be,  especially  in  the 
lower  grades  and  the  rate  of  retardation  is  excessive.  See  Table  15. 
General  school  experience  and  the  testimony  of  the  tqachers  as  well 
as  observation  convince  the  committee  that  irregular  attendance  is  a 
leading  cause.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  attendance 
law  is  inadequate  and  poorly  enforced,  but  by  no  means  wholly  to  this 
cause.  A very  general  lack  of  school  interest,  poor  teaching,  and  a 
course  of  study  not  practical  enough  in  its  appeal  to  the  interests  of 

2 community  and  the  children  are  more  determining  influences, 
tnanent  improvement  must  come  through  a general  toning  up  of 
system  in  all  directions  Unfortunately,  the  teachers  are  not 
always  careful  to  set  an  example  of  regularity  and^  promptness. 
Rooms  are  generally  in  disorder.  Programs  are' not  complied  with. 
Recesses  are  given  when  convenient  instead  of  at  the  regular  periods. 
Such  irregularities  as  these  were  .commonly  observed  by  the  com*^ 
mittee.  Such  laxness  of  organization  and  maintenance  does  not  add 
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to  the  respect  which  the  people  have  for  the  school,  nor  aid  in  their 
sympathetic  cooperation  toward  a more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory-attendance  law.  * 

Proposed  reorganization  of  school  grades. — The  schools  of  the 
State  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  7 elementary  and  4 secondary 
grades.  The  aim  of  this  organization  is  apparently  to  cut  the  usual 
12-year  course  1 year  and  accomplish  practically  the  same  amount  of 
work.  Very  few  of  the  newer  subjects,  such  as  music,  drawing  and 
vocational  arts,  recreation,  and  the  like  were  found  in  the  rural 
courses.  Tha  county  high  schools  in  many  instances  offer  vocational 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  training.  Industrial  and 
commercial  subjects  are  not  given.  The  secondary  work  is  of  the  old 
formal  type,  e.  g.,  4 years  of  mathematics  was  found  very  generally. 
Often  the  one-teacher  schools  include  in  their  courses  8,  9,  and-10 
grades.  v 

Naturally  the  work  is  badly  done,  not  only  in  the  upper  grades, 
but  throughout.  Forty-minute  periods  for  the  high-school  classes 
mean  all  too  many  5,  10,  and  15  minute  periods  in  the  elementary 
classes.  The  divisjon  of  grades  and  work  among  teachers  is  entirely 
unequal,  and  in  favor  of  the  high-school  pupils,  who  are  always  fewer 
* in  number,  but  whose  demands  on  the  teacher’s  time  for  both  prepara- 
tion and  recitation  arc  correspondingly  greater.  As  an  example  of 
this  tendency,  a case  may  be  cited,  of  a one-teacher  school,  including 
8 grades,  in  which, the  visitors  heard  a 30-minute  reflation  in  Latin 
with  one  pupil.  Few -of  the  teachers  of  high -school  subjects  visited 
were  prepared  for  high-school  work.  To  give  one  illustration,  a 
principal  of  a 10-grade  school  visited,  who  happened  just  then  to  be 
conducting  a class  in  geometry,  was  a “graduate”  of,  a 10-grade 
school  and  of  no  higher  school.  Similar  instances  are  not  uncommon. 

Under  these  conditions  good  school  work  can  not  be  expected. 
The  pupils  in  the  high-school  grades  were  usually  found  struggling 
with  topics  in  arithmetic  apd  formal  grammar,  which  should  have 
been  mastered  in  the  seventh  grade  or  below.  One  class  observed, 
“juniors”  in  a school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work,  were 
responding  poorly  to  the  teacher’s  efforts  to.  explain  how  to  differ- 
entiate among  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences.  The  physics 
classes  observed  in  schools  of  this  kind  were  all  of  the  textbook 
variety.  No  equipment  for  science  was  found  outside  of  county  high 
schools,  and  often  very  little  in  these.  In  fact,  this  type  of  organiza- 
tion lends  itself  to  superficial  work,  all  along  the  line. 

--  Other  indications  of  the  need  of  reorganization  and  a new  course 
vqf  study  are.  found  in  the  ag^-grade  data  compiled  in  Tables  3,  4, 
and  . floVeragechil^^^  retarded,  but  a large 

permtage|^  /lumber  of  thtee  children  in 
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However,  this  does  not  account  for  all  of  it  nor  for  the  low  rate  of 
promotion.  The  latter  is  especially  serious  in  view  of  'he  fact  that 
attendance  drops  off  so  heavily  at  the  close  of  the  term,  * nd  classes 
therefore  consist  of  selected  pupils  among  the  total  who  should  be  in 
the  grade.  Again  the  promotion  rate  is  lower  in  the  first  than  in  any 
other  grade,  reversing  the  normal  order.  There  is  very  lit^e  reason 
for  nonpromotion  in  the  lower  grades.  Its  existence  tb^so  great  an 
extent  in  Alabama  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  end-of-the-term  ab- 
sentees and  irregular  attendants  must  go  back  to  the  beginning  and 
f repeat  the  whole  ingtead  of  part  of  the  work  of  the  grade.  It  follows 
that  such  children  rarely  stay  in  school  long  enough  to  complete  the 
whole  course.  Again,  if  the  system  were  elastic  and  adaptable  enough 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  individu&J  needs  there  would  J^e  a larger 
group  of  accelerates.  The  proportion  is  pitifully^ small.  It  can  not 
he  that  there  are  so  few'  really  capable  children.  It  must  be  due  to 
too  much  rigidity  in  the  organization  and  a course  whose  require- 
ments are  not  fitted  to  the  interests  or  ability  of  the  children. 

The,  six,  three , and.  three  plan . — The  committee  recommends  that 
the  present  7-4  year  plan  be  abandoned,  and  the  6-3-3  pla#  be  . 
adopted.  The  first  six  years  for  the  elementary  grades,  the  follow- 
ing three  for  the  junior  high  school,  and  the  final  three  years  for  the  t 
senior  high  school.  No  one  or^  two  teacher  schools  should  now 
attempt  more  than  the  6 elementary  stfhool  grades  j T 4ier  four  teachers 
jnight  be  required  for  any  school  having  9 grades.  The  junior  high 
school  may  be  established  in  schools  which  are  large  enoughvto  em- 
ploy four  or  more  teachers.  They  should  be  so  located  that  children 
in  the  country  too  far  to  walk  inay^be  transported  in  wagons  or 
motor  trucks.  The  distance  for  transportation  may  be  somewhat 
* greater  than  is  feasible  when  transporting  the  younger  children  of 
the  elementary  grades.  The  equipment  necessary  for  efficient  junior 
high-school  WQrk  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  - The  larger  buildings 
now  in  the  course  of  construction  arid  the  modern  ones  of  recent 
construction  are  appropriate  and  adequate  in  most  cases  or  can 
easily  be  made  so. 

The  senior  high  schools  will  require  more^ei pftp^eat  and  teachers 
who  have  at  least  four  years  of  colleg^training,  and  who  have 
majored  in  the  subjects  they  expect  to  teach.  Some  such  teachers 
ar©  needed  also  in  junior  high  schools,  but  graduates'  of  class  A 
normal  schools  will  be  eligible  as  teachers  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  work.  One  or  two  senior  high  schools  will  be  sufficient  in  the 
rriajority  of  counties  and  will  probably  be  as  many  as  one  county  can 
afford  to  equip  and  maintain  on  an  effective  basisf  Senior  high  r ' 
schools  should,  by  all  means,  be  located  as  favorably  as  possible  for; 

°°lll^y  ^and  the  board . of  ^uwtiionj 
^|re  necessary  to^U^nspoit  Tor n 
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house  students  from  remote  portions  of  the  county.  A suggestive 
plan  for  the  organization  of  a county  on  the  6-3-3  basis- is  pictured 
in  figure  16.  * 

A new  and  quite  different  course  of  study  will  be  necessary  in 
order  that  this  plan  may  meet  its  full  possibilities.  The  first  6 
grades  will  as  now  be  concerned  chiefly  with  the  fundamentals. 
Topics  for  teaching  purposes  should  be  organized  in  relation  to  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  experiences  and  environment  of  the 
children  from  rural  Alabama.  The  course  should  not  ignore,  as  it 
now  does,  the  distinctly  modern  phases  of  education.  Music  and  liter- 
ature, the  fine  and  industrial  arts  should  be  taught  with  emphasis 
Qn  appreciation.  Nature  study,  elementary  agriculture,  and  school 
gardening,  play  and  recreation,  sanitation  and  hygiene,  some  form 
of  industrial  workor  sewing,  dramatization  and  story  telling  should 
all  have  generous  provision  in  the  course.  It  should  aim  especially 
to  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  the  organization  of  subject  matter  and 
methods  of  teaching.  Among  other  things,  it  should  impress  upon 
them  the  idea  that  memorization  of  the  textbook  is  not  the  aim  of 
school  education.  This  familiar%'textbook  tendency  is  a serious 
matter  in  the  State.  It  may  account,  in  some  measure  at  least,  for 
the  lack  of  vital,  aggresive  interest  felt  by  the  public  in  the  schools. 

The  course  should  set  up  ideals  and  standards  and  be  definitely 
and  specifically  planned  to  meet  conditions  as  they  exist  in . the 
schools  and  communitiefs  of  the  State.  It  must  be  revised  frequently 
as  conditions  change  and  materials  are  tried  and  proved  jn  the  school- 
room/ It  should  be  elastic  enough  to  permit  of  free  adaptation  and 
supplementing  under  the  direction  of  county  supervisors.  A good 
course  of  study  is  the  result  of  constantly  conducted  and  directed 
experimentation  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  specialists  in  subject 
matter  and  methods.  J 

The  junior  high  school  grades  should  include  some  electives,  but 
because  children  at  this  age  are  not  yet  nmture  enough  to  decide  for 
themselves,  the  list  of  required  subjects^should  be  long  and  that 
of  electives  short.  The  latter  may  be  increased  the  second  and 
third  year.  The  required  subjects  in  the'  junior  high  school 
should  Include  at  least  three  years  of  English,  two  of  mathe- 
matics, three  years  of  history,  including  European  beginnings 
and  advanced  American  history,  one  year  of  civics  and  com- 
munity civics,  one  year  of  geography  and  elementary  science,  three 
years  of  physical  education,  one  year  of  hygiene  £hd  sanitation,  anfl 
three  years  each  of  music*  art,  and  current  events.  It  may  talso  in- 
clude some  the  following,  the  remaining  ones  to  be  offered  as  elec- 
tives: Home  economics/  industrial  arts,  agriculture  and  one  or  two 
>:oth£r  sciences,  animal  husbandry,  vocational  guidance,  conunercial 
' " ^ two  The  senior  high  school 
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course  should  continue  the  vocational  and  academic  courses  begun  in 
the  junior  high  school,  with  a higher  degffeej^f  specialization  in  view. 

Afl  senior  high  schools  should  prepare  for  college  and  give  some  de- 
gree of ’preparation  for  the  chosen  vocational  field. 

IDEAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  PORTION  OF  A COUNTY 


Progress  in  school  consolidation. — Progress  in  school  consolidation 
in  Alabama  began  with  the  new  l$w  for  the  county  unit  of  adminis- 
tration enacted  in  1815.  Prior  to  that  time  consolidation  of  schools 
and  transportation  of  pupils  were  confined  to  two  counties,  Mobile 
and  Sumter.  This  law  gives  to  county  boards  of  education  tell 
authority  to  fix  boundaries  of  school  districts, locate  schools*  p^&vide 
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for  transportation  of  pupils,  and  engage  teachers.  Since  its  passage 
at  least  one  consolidation  has  been  effected  in  each  of  48  of  the  67 
counties.  Seven  counties,  Conecuh,  Escambia,  Jefferson,  Lauderdale, 
Madison,  Montgomery,  and  Monroe,  have  made  notable  progress 
either  in  the  number  of  consolidations. actually  accomplished,  or  in 
the  adoption  by  the  county  board  of  a program  outlining  plans  for 
the  future.  Among  the  best  consolidations  may  be  mentioned  Five 
Points,  in  Chambers  County;  Pike  Hoad,  Montgomery  County; 
Riverton,  Madison  County;  Alliance  and  Corner,  Jefferson  County; 
Marbury,  Autauga  County;  Wagarville,  Washington  County. 

There  are  at  present  .208  consolidated  schools  in  the  State,  of  which 
141  are' in  the  open  country,  58  in  rural  villages,  and  9 in  towns  and 
cities. 

The  school  farm  or  experimental  plot  has  as  yet  gained  little  head- 
way as  a part  of  the  ahool  plant  in  Alabama.  The  average  urea  of 
land  on  which  consolwated  schools  have  been  erected  is  four  acres. 
Only  2 per  cent  have  additional  acreage  for  farm  purposes.  How- 
ever, a movement  is  under  way  which  it  is  hoped  will  accomplish,  the 
purchase  of  larger  plots.  A few“of  the  county  boards  are  insisting 
on  the  donation  of  larger  tradts  as  one  consideration  for  the  location 
pnd  erection  of  consolidated  school  buildings. 

Practically  all  buildings  are  wooden  structures,  built  according  to 
the  State  plans.  * The  funds  are  obtained  by  public  subscription 
raised  in  local  communities,  supplemented  by  State  aid.  A few,  32 
per  cent  to  be  exact,  have  separate  auditoriums.  The  number  sup- 
plied with  live  stock,  farm  machinery,  and  equipment  for  agricul- 
ture,'home  economics,  and  shop  work  is  negligible.  Only  12  are 


supplied  with  teachers’  homes,  each  of  which  is  erected  on^the  school 
grounds,  and  occupied  by  a principal  engaged  for  12  months  Better 
plants  are  difficult  to  obtain  under  present  conditions  since  there  is 
no  legal  way  to  issue  bonds  or  interest-bearing  warrants  to  obtain 
money  for  use  in,  constructing  and  equipping  buildings. 

Transportation  is  provided  in  the  majority  of  the  consolidated 
schools.  It  has  proved  satisfactory  in  all  cases  to  parents  and  teach- 
ers. .Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  reduces  tardiness  and  encourages  better 
attendance.  At  present  there  are  123  transportation  wagons  convey- 
ing 2^601  children  daily.  The  average  distance  is  four  and  one-tenth 
miles  and  the  average  daily  cost  is  14  cents  per  pupil.  There  are  123 
drivers  employed,  88  of  whohi  were  selected  by  means  of  competitive 
bi’da  They  receive,*  on  an  average,  $59  per  month.  Eighty-three  or 
two-thirds  of  the  transportation  vehicles  are  owned  by  private  indi- 
viduals, usually  the  drivers.  Forty-one,  the  remaining  third,  are 
owned  by  the  boards  of  education.  Bonds  are  not  required  except 
^ p^r  <*nt  of  the:  employing  hoards.  The  amount  of  the 
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Unfortunately,  exact  data  concerning  education,  salaries,  tenure  of 
* teachers,  length  of  term  and  attendance  are  not  obtainable  because 
records  have  been  kept  only  since  1917.  Such  information  as  can  be 
obtained  indicutes  thut  teachers  with  more  experience  and  with  better 
academic  and  professional  training  are  employed  since  consolidation. 
In  Mobile  County  the  length  of  service  of  teachers  employed  under 
consolidation  is  four  and  eight-tenths  years,  while  under  the  old  sys- 
tem it  was  one  and  four-tenths  years. 

The  length  of  term  iij  consolidated  schools  has  increased  25  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  old  system.  The  average  salary  of  prin- 
cipals has  increased  from  $560  to  $990,  and  of  teachers  from  $350  to 
$oTt).  The  increases  are  due  both  to  lengthening  of  terras  and  higher 
salaries.  The  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  new  over  the  old  system  is 
12.5  per  cent  in  counties  from  which  data  are  obtynable. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  outlook  for  extending  consolidation 
in  Alabama  is  very  good.  The  laws  are  favorable,  the  county  boards 
as  a rule  arc  alive  to  its  value,  and  the  people  are  appreciative  of  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  better  school  facilities  for  thpir  children 
through  consolidation  than  in  any  other  way.  The  State  is  an  ideal 
one  so  far  as  climatic  conditions  ate  concerned,  the  people  not  dis- 
tributed over  a large  territory,  but  concentrated  in  communities  to  a 
great  degree,  and  the  farmers  are  iji  need  of  the  social  and  economic 
influences  exerted  by  the  best  consolidated  schools  throughout  the 
country.  The  great  need  is  for  money  enough  to  equip  and  maintain 
satisfactory  buildings  and  to  p&y  capable  teachers.  . Teachers’  cot- 
tages should  be  built  to  /a  far  greater  extent.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  comfortable,  convenient,  and  pleasant  boarding  places  is  dis- 
couraging to  good  teachers.  So  far  as  the  general  disposition  of 
communities  amL appreciation  of  school  officers  is  concerned,  the  con- 
solidation ideft/ife  gaining  headway  in  Alabama.  As  soon  as  schools 
can  be  better  wianced  the  State  should  make  rapid  and  progressive 
strides  in  this  particular.  ' 

Recommendation*  for  improvement  of  rural  school  conditions . — In 
addition  to  the  recommendations  offered  elsewhere  in  this~feport' 
concerning  special  matters  and  particular  counties  the  following 
are  of  general  application: 

(1)  Consolidation  should  be  encouraged  through  State  aid.  This 
should  be  provided  by  the  State  board  from  the  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal when  division  is  made  as  recommended  in  another  chapter  of 
this  report.  A liberal  amount  should  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose 
and  a continuing  appropriation  for  teachers’  salaries  should  be  made. 

(2)  The  employment  of  assistants  to  the  county  superintendent  in 
the  supervision  of  rural  schools  should  be  encouraged  frpm  the  same 
fund.  A bonus  should  be  offered  of  probably  $500  to  each  supervisor,). 
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the  total  salary,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  by  the  county  board  of 
education. 

(3)  Minimum  qualifications,  educational  and  professional,  should 

be  established  through  the.  enactment  of  the  minimum  salary  law 
recommended  in  another  chapter.  Graduation  from  class  A nor- 
mal school  or  equivalent  education  and  training  should  be  required. 
This  standard  may  be  approached  gradually  and  will  not  be  retro- 
active. W 

(4)  The  school  sites,  size  of  ground,  kind  of  building,  and  equip- 
ment supplied  should  be  subject  to  the  approval,  of  a State-  school* 
architect  appointed  by  and  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  No  State  funds  should  be  supplied  unless  the 
minimum  requirements  exacted  by  the  State  board  are  fulfilled.  \ 

,(5)  The  State  board  of  education  should  arrange  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  school  system,  on  the  G— $-3  plan  as  described  in 
this  chapter,  and  should  supervise  the  formulation  of  a course  of  study 
adapted  to  this  form  of  organization.  This  course  should  be  pre- 
pared by  specialists  in  subject  matter  and  methods  and  teachers.  It 
should  admitTof  adaptation  and  supplementing  to  fit  the  needs  o*f 
different  counties  and  communities. 

* 

Table  13—  A t ten  donee  on  dau  of  visit,  ' 
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Counties.  _ 1 

, Enroll- 
ment., 

Present. 

1'eroent. 

1(7R0 

1,111 

62.06 

fVklhArt  

1 624 

371 

69.45 

wmoi  * - * 

! 604 

403 

66.3(1 

BuIlocV * ■ 

499 

396 

79. 15 

Total •••• m 

' 3,622 

2,  280 

64.45 

Tabus  14.— Attendaifcc  record  of  approximate^  1,500  children  in  tnx>  counties. 

Group  I.— TOTAL  NUMBER  ATTENDING,  T19.  NUMBER  ATTENDING  LESS  THAN 
100  DAYS,  3T8,  OR  52.57  UER  CENT. 


Days. 

Children. 

> 

Daya, 

Children. 

1 to  10 

35 

60  to  70  - - 

17 

11  to  15 

,10 

.71  to  75  

28 

10  to  20 

16 

76  to  80 

27 

21  to  25 

. 21 

81  to  85 — 

27 

26  to  30 

11 

80  to  00  ... 

33 

81  to  351  — 

..  * 14 

91  to  05 

28 

86  to  40_* 

18 

06  to  100 

26 

41  to  45 „ 

13 

101  to  105 

26 

46  to  50 

12 

106  to  110 

.,1-  26 

51  to  55 

— ♦ — 20 

Ill  to  115 

18 

06  to  60—— 

_ 14 

110  to  120 

51 

^t0  66-^ 

.~:i~  v8 

121  to  125— — 

v ' ; A * “ 

— . . 7 

^ “T  ' ' * 

Days.  Children. 

120  to  130 10 

131  to  135 10 

130  to  140 11 

141  to  145 3 

140  to  150 8 

151  to  155.---.-- IT 

150  to  100— 10 

101  to  105 - 20 

100  to  170 — 24 

iTl  to  175 42 

lflSJto  180 — 40 

4ft  \ 


...  ..-M-S 
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Group  II.— TOTAL  NUMBER  ATTENDING,  T.TI.  NUMBER  ATTENDING  LESS  THAN 
100  DAYS.  33*,  OR  47. (U»  PER  CENT. ' 


Days. 

Children. 

Days. 

i 

Children.  ! 

Dayw. 

Children. 

1 to  H>_ 

30 

GO  to  70 

IS 

120  to  130— 

18 

13  to  15- 

_ 14 

71  to  75 

. 24* 

131  to  135 

10 

10  to  20 

21 

70  to  80 

11) 

130  to  140--- 

23 

‘21  to  ‘>r> 

14 

SJ.  to  85 _ 

: in 

141  to  145 

27 

20  Ui  30 

11 

80  to  1M) 

is 

140  to  150-- 

_____  27 

31  to  35 

32 

91  to  05 

24 

151  to  155 

_ . 28 

30  to  40 

— 17 

90  to  100 

24 

130  to  100— 

37 

41  to  45 

17 

101  to  105  _ 

_ _ 30 

101  to  105 

19 

40  to  50 

17 

109  to  110—  .. 

29 

10G  to  170— 

------  31 

51  to  55 

0 

Ill  to  115 

22 

171  to  175_ _ 

20 

5G  to  GO 

1!) 

110  to  120 

19 

170  to  ISO— 

19 

01  to  05 

-----  5 

121  to  125 

22 

Tabu;  15. — /* 

rmnutiun  and  failure  rctortl 

of  ,!.(W0  ( hildreu  in  rural 

& 

elementary 

at  hoolx. 


Orado. 

Number 
In  elms 
at  end 
of  term. 

Number 
pro- 
moted 
at  end 
of  term. 

T’cr  cent 
pro- 
muted 
at  end 
of  term. 

Numln’r 
in  class 
at  end 
of  term. 

1 NumlJcr 
! pro- 
\ mated 
j at  end 
i of  term. 

! i 

_ . . l 

•I  crccnf  : 
pro- 
moted 
at  end 
of  term. 

! 

Number 
In  class 
at  end 
of  term. 

I.._ 1 

Numl>er 
pro- 
moted 
at  end 
of  term. 

Per  cent 
pro- 
moted 
at  end 
of  term. 

1 ! 

: 95 

54 

564 

97 

i 70 

7S 

32 

21 

to 

2 

66 

47 

714 

72 

52 

72 

37 

24 

to 

62  1 

43 

82J 

•*  54 

50 

93 

, 30 

21 

70 

4 

71  : 

: *"  59 

83 

42 

1-*'  38 

90 

20 

19 

70 

A 

„ to  ; 

51 

77* 

40 

1 36 

9tt 

22 

16 

74 

It  . : . . . 

63  ; 

! 47 

74  i 

35 

, 31 

89 

22 

14 

to 

7 

54 

44 

Ml 

_l 

34 

k 

! 27 

79 

16 

9 

to 

% 

♦ 

Taiu.k  It i.  —Summary  of  tnjr  orjtdc  data  for  l hr  Mii/r. 

i : T . fc  


Schools. 

Numbor 

normal 

age. 

Number 

under 

'age. 

Number 
over 
ago-  N 

Total. 

■*  1 

White  schools — riaccs  below  2,000  population ! 

Percent 1 

17.422 
1 45  56 

j 35,105 
37-  65 
103 
40.04 
654 
29.59 
4,253 
33.02 

2. 066 
5.37 
5.400 
6.79 
1 

.47 

89 

4.75 

1.367 

10.61 

18,754 
49.05 
52,731 
66.55 
106 
50. 4? 
1,229 
65.65 
7,257 
56.35 

38,232 

White  schools— Rural j 

93,236 

Percent , 

Bullock  County . i 

Per  cent ,. . 

210 

Colbert  County 

Per  rent 

1,872 

Jefferson  County— 100  white  schools. 

Percent * 

i2,877 

1 
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Table  17. — Tenure  of  acrWre  ntnotifj  teacher*  visited  by  the  committee  (time  <» 
I present  position). 
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Colbert.. 

Jefferson 

Bullock. 
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Chapter  VTIL 

SOME  TYPICAL,  ALABAMA  COUNTIES. 


The  plan  of  the  State  survey  contemplated  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion^ conditions  in  all  of  the  schools,  chiefly  rural,  which  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  boards  of  education.  This  was  accom- 
plished through:  (1)  General  observation  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee throughout  the  State;  and  (2)  special  intensive  studies  of 
conditions  in  selected  counties.  These  aresjiown  in  the  map  accom- 
panying the  chapter.  The  result  of  these  studies  is  given  in  the 
following  pages.  There  is  in  each  case  a brief  survey  of  school  con- 
ditions as  they^are,  and  certain  recommendations  based  on  these, 
which,  if  followed,  will  in  the  opinion  of  the  committe  result  in 
improvement  of  the  schools. 

The  counties  were  selected  as  typical  of  certain  ‘economic  and 
industrial  conditions  and  occupations  characteristic  of  the  State  as  a 
whole  or  of  a large  section  of  it.  Since  school  conditions  correspond 
to  and  are  influenced  by  these  it  is  believed  that  the  recommendations 
given  and  the  suggestions  offered  for  each  county  and  the  group  as  a * 
whole  will  be  suggestive  to  other  counties  in  the  State.  Moreover, 
the  committee  has  endeavored  to  emphasize  in  connection  with  each 
county  the  distinctive  accomplishment  which  .has  been  or  is  being 
made  therein  and  suggestions  for  consistently  carrying  into  effect  this 
r <*.  and  other  ideas.  Throughout  the  chapter  certain  ideals  are  set 
forth  and  certain  recommendations  are  made  which  will  be  as  sug- 
gestive to  other  counties  as  they  are  to  those  for.  which  they  are  given. 
School  officials  friay  study  them  and  in  the  light  of  their  own  condi- 
tions adopt  such  as  will  be  applic&bje. 

* » - , 

I.  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 


Montgomery  County  has  just  begun  a. complete  reorganization  of 
its  entire  rural  school  system.  It  is  included  among  those  selected 
for  special  study  because  it  illustrates  what  can  be  done  with  ample 
funds  when  administered  hi  an  efficient  and  business-like  manner. 
I?  It  is  also  worthy  of  emulation  on  the  part  of  other  counties  in  the 
State,  in  which  conditions  are  similarly  undeveloped  and  in  which 
the  idea  of  school  consolidation  as  & county  policy  has  not  taken  root. 

i91^.Montgomary.  ‘County  .was  a striking  illustration  of  the 
deploraWe  onditionsthat  prevailed  over  a large  section  of  the  State 
r Iwfore effects  ptogreMy^  legislation  taptn  to  be 
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felt.  The  county,  outside  of  the  city  of  Montgomery,  was  obliged  to 
depend  wholly  on  the  meager  State  appropriations  for  maintenance 
6f  its  schools.  Unfortunately  it  had  long  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
a politicaj  county  superin  tendency,  as  appears  most  strikingly  from 
the  following  summary1  of  conditions  as  they  prevailed  when  Dr. 
W.  F.  Feagin  resigned  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  education 
to  accept  the  no  less  important  office  of  county  superintendent, 
swayed,  no  doubt,  by  a desire  to  show  what  might  be  done  in  Ala- 
bama under  right  conditions.  And  what  better  illustration  can  one 
desire  than  this  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  new  effective  county 
organization  law  in  contrast  with  the  old  political  regime.  ^ 

Valuation  Of  school  property . — The  total  valuation  of  the  47  white 
schools  outside  the  city  of  Montgomery  was  $34,420,  which  was  $3,080 
less  than  one- half  the  value  of  the  Montgomery  county  jail  and  site 
and  $3,080  less  than  one-fourth  the  value  of  the  courthouse,  site* 
furniture,  and  fixtures; 

The  total  value  of  the  buildings  and  land  was  $25,075  or  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  jail  and  site,  and  one-sixth  of  the  value  of  the 
court  house,  furniture,  fixtures^  and  site.  Of  the  $34,420  invested  in 
school  property  in  the  county,  only  $15,665  or  less  than  one-half  be- 
longed to  the  State  and  county.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  all 
school  property  of  those  schools  with  titles  vested  In  the  State  was 
$5,335,  or  less  than  tho  cost  of  three  of  the  best  motor  trucks  used  in 
constructing  the  county  roads.  The  total  value  of  all  supplies  and 
equipment,  including  musical  instruments  and  libraries,  was  only 
$5,875,  or  $1,125  less  than  the  cost  of  one  motor  truck  used  in  build- 
ing the  roads  of  the  county. 

All  school  equipment  in  ihe  county  outside  of  the  city  of  Mont- 
gomery was  equal  in  value  to  less  than  one-seventh  of  that  of 
1 the  machines  owned  by  the  county7  and  used  in  making  the  county’s 
good  roads.  “ Seven  to  one  ” was  the  ratio  of  the  county’s  investment 
in  equipment  for  making  roads  ^ as  compared  with  its  investment  in 
equipment  for  making  men  and  women. 

General  equipment  of  the  schools.— VYas  school  equipment  was  of  the 
me&gerest  sort.  Thus,  there  was  no  equipment  fof  teaching  indus-* 
trial  work  in  any  of  tl\e  schools  of  the  county  aside  from  three  oil 
..  stoves  and  two  old  wont  benches  with  not  more  than  enough  tools 
for  one  workman.  Playground  equipment  was  practically  unknown. 
There  was  only  one  school  in  the  county  with  any  playground  ap- 
paratus, and  this  consisted  of  an  old  swing  and  a giant  stride.  "Four 
schools  had  tennis  courts  and  one-  of  (hem  had  a basket-ball  court 
and  baseball  diamond.  Thi$  marks  the  total  of  the  equipment  and 
conveniences  placed  ' at  the  disposal  of  the  children. 
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Desk 8 and  teaching  equipment, — There  were  2,592  white  children 
of  school  age  in  the  county  at  the  time  the  study  was  made.  Of 
this  number  1,928  were  enrolled  in  the  schools.  It  might,  ujider  strict 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory7  education  law,  be  possible  to  increase 
the  number  in  attendance  to  2,200.  Of  comfortable  seatings  there 
were  in  all  1,145  or  just  enough  for  about  one-half  if  all  the  children 
were  in  school. 

All  kinds  of  desks  were  in  use,  home-made  and  purchased.  In  one 
school  there  were  as  many  as  13  different  kinds  of  desks.  Only  19 
out  of  the  47  schools  were  supplied  with  teachers’  desks.  In  many 
schools  not  one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  desks  were  suited  to  the 
children  seated  in  them.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
photography  little  children  wero  often  seated  at  desks  which  were  far 
too  high  for  them,  while  others  were  obliged  to  us3  desks  altogether 
too  small.  The  teaching  equipment  was  no  better.  Only  seven 
schools,  all  told,  were  equipped  with  globes;  only  five  had  readi: 
charts-  either  commercial  or  home-made;  and  although  music; 
long  been  considered  a part  of  the  daily  work  of  every  school  in  the 
State,  not  a single  school  in  the  entire  county  was  supplied  with  any. 
kind  of  music  chart  or  other  means  of  instructing  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  art. 

Sanitary  conditions . — The  general  sanitary  conditions  were  almost 
beyondfdescription.  Only  2 of  the  47  schools  reached  the  standard 
requirements  of  20  per  cent  of  light  (measured  in  area  of  window 
space) ; and  15  at  10  per  cent  or  less.  The  li£ht  and  exposure  were 
generally  placed  without  regard  to  health  or  comfort.  Many  of  the 
schools  had  light  from  three  directions,  the  front  and  two  sides. 
Two  buildings  were  properly  ventilated,  the  others  received  their 
ventilation  by  means  of  doors  and  windows  and  through'cracks  and 
openings  in  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  loosely  constructed  buildings. 

The*water  supply  for  the  schools  came  principally  from  the  open 
well  of  a nearby  farm  or  from,  an  untested  spring  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  school.  All  cistern  water  came  from  the  top  of  the  decaying 
school. buildings  and  stood  in  open  cisterns,  often  without  being  fil- 
tered. Eleven  schools  had  water  supply  on  the  grounds,  10  were 
supplied  with  water  brought  in  buckets  from  a distance.  Many  of 
the  home  wells  from  which  water  was  secured  are  located  near  horse 
lots  convenient  fot  the  watering  of  the  stock,  and  insanitary  in  the 
extreme  The  water  surface  of  these  wells  range  in  depth  from  six 
inches  in  one  instance,  to  700  feet  in  another. 

The.  condition  of  the  school  toilets  beggars  description.  Three 
schools  in.  the  county  had  no  toilets  for  either  boys  or  girls.  In 
these  schools  the  children  were  obliged  to  use^the  woods,  a situation 
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trees  and  bushes  had  dropped,  their  leaves.  Tweaty:eight  of  the 
47  schools  had  no  kind  of  toilet  or  outhouse  for  the  boys  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  three  instances  mentioned  above,  the  boys  were 
obliged  to  find  cover  in  the  woods. 

Effect  of  these  conditions  on  the  development  of  rural  life  injhe 
country ; — Such  educational  conditions  as  these  just  described  are 
certain  to  react  on  the  everyday  social  life  of  the  people.  Itf  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  economic |Iife  of  an  agricultural  population 
.from  its  school  life,  which  is  expected  to  furnish  the  educated  leader- 
ship of  the  community.  Montgomery  County  boasts  some  of  the 
best  roads  in  the  State,  but  the  stimulus  which  resulted  in  their  con- 
struction did  not  emanate  from  the  country  districts.  It  came  from 
the  city  of  Montgomery.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  rural  county 
in  the  State  can  expect  to  organize  a really  satisfactory  agricultural 
life  before  their  houses  educational  have  been  put  in  order.  The 
rich  soil  is  here  waiting  for  intelligent  treatment;  this  the  modem 
kind  of  agricultural  community  schools  can  provide — and  these 
schools  are  now  beginning  to  be  erected  in  the  County. 

Voting  the  3-mill  tax  the  first  step . — Montgomery  County  had 
first  to  be  freed  from  the  political  superintendency  with  all  that  goes 
with  it.  Then  it  needed  money,  much  money.  When  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  went  into  effect  the  way  was  cleared.  After  a 
vigorous  campaign  of  education  the  city  and  outlying  rural  districts 
voted  faVbrably  upon  tJhe  3-mill’ tax.  The  larger  per  cent  o/’the 
county  tax  is  paidj^the  city  of  Montgomery.  This  is  eminently 
fair,  inasmiich^tbe  city  draws  largely  upon  the  sujrounding  rural 
communities  for  its  sustenance.  The  whole  people  of  the  county 
thus  inddrsed  the  pending  reorganization  of.  the  schools. 

. Plan  adopted  for  rebuilding  the  entire  school  system. — Map  5 
above  gives  the  location  of  all  the  schools  of  the  county  in  1017, 
41  of  which  are  white  and  71  colored.  The  white-school  population 
is  comparatively  sparse,  so  that  a genuine  community  organization 
could  be  realized  only  through  school  consolidation.  The  colored- 
school  problem,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  one  of  consolidation,  but 
rather  one  of  enlargement  and  reconstruction  of  the  present  school 
“plants.  Tlie  colored  population  is  large  and  well  distributed  over 
the  county;  their  schools  are  included  in  the  reconstruction  scheme/ 
but  the  present  plan  contemplates  rebuilding  the  white  schools  first. 

' The  reorganization  under  way. — The  map  shows  graphically  how 
the  work  of  reorganization  is  proceeding.  One  splendid  school  has. 
just  been  organized  at  Pike  Road  which  provides  excellent  educa- 
tional facjfities  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  county.  A 
Lar  school  is  how  being  erected  at  Pine  Level  This  will  receive 
■%s^the  white  children;  trjbm  a/s^nd/onersixth^^ *>f ^ the ; county v These 
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BULLETIN.  1910.  NO.  41  PLATE  9 


A.  LOWNDES  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NEGROES. 


B.  ESCAMBIA  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NEGROES,  ‘AND  TEACHERS’  HOME. 
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BULLETIN,  1919,  NO.  41  PLATE  10 


A . SCHOOL  AT  MUSCODA. 

An  attractive  building  belonging  to  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & Railroad  Co. 


\ 


B.  SCHOOL  AT  DOCENA. 


A good  modern  structure  erected  by  the  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  & Railroad  Co. 
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BULLETIN,  1919.  NO.  41  PLATE  11 


5.  SPLENDID  NEW  CONCRETE  SCHOOL  BUILDING  OPERATED  BY  THE  TENNESSEE 
COAL.  IRON  k RAILROAD  CO..  FAIRFIELD, 


gfe/3 


This- is  one  Of  a large  number  of  typical  cotton-mill  schools. 


Ji.  TEACHERS’  HOME  AT  SHAWMUT, 

The  teachers  pay  $M  50  per  month  for  board  and  lodging. 
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dren  of  the  eastern  third  of  Montgomery  County.  A county  high 
school  is  likewise  under  construction -at  Ramer  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county.  This  will  provide  general  high-scliool  facilities  for 
all  the  rural  children  of  the  county.  When  the  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion is  fully  realized — and  this  may  take  many  years — 10  or  11 


Map  0. 


modern  schools  will  furnish  the  white  population  with  as  complete  a 
system  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  country. 

The  new  schools  planned  for  an  agricultural  population, — The  new 
schools  are  planned  for  agricultural  people.  They  are  landed  schools. 
Pike  R<?ad  school  is  erected  on  80  acres  of  rich  farm  land.  Pine 
jLevel  has  fully  60  acres,  and  Ramer  58.  THe  schools  witt  soon  be 
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supplied  with  permanent  homes  £pr  the  teach^  so  that  they  mnv 
live  in  the  community  they  serve  12  months  ifi  the  year,  to-  devote 
part  of  their  time  to  ordinary  school  activities,  and  the  rest  to  draw- 
ing home  and  school  closer  together.  -Agriculture  of  the  practical 
kind  and  the  important  phases  of  home  economics  and  other  indus- 
trial activities  will  have  great  place  in  the  work  of  the*  day  in  theso 
schools,  although,  assuredly  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  literary  or 
cultural  schools.  The  purpose  is  to  train  for  Montgomery  County 
a capable  agricultural  people,  ready  and  eager  to  live  wholesome, 
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happy,  arid  remunerative  lives  on  Montgomery  County’s  rich  agricul- 
tural lands.  This  will  be  the  county’s  greatest  financial  investment. 

II.  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

' Jefferson  is  the  richest  and  most  densely  populated  county  in  the 
State.  ' Its  resources  are  industrial,  mining,  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural.  Rich  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  make  possible 
} the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  steel,  and  numerous,  by-products.  The 
county  is  underlaid  with  an  almost  limitless  supply  of  soft  coal  offt 
Mv  good  quality.  Birmingham,  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  is  im- 
a t^^.andyailm  hogs,  andcattle 
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raised  in  1918  arc  valued  at  over  $6,000,000.  Surely  a county  so 
* favored  in  natural  wealth  may  be  expected  to  be  generous  in  pro-  , 
riding  for  the  education  of  its  children.  , 

The  total  population  of  the  county  in  1910  wafe  226,476,  of  which 
51.6  per  cent  were  native  white  of  native  parentage,  and  40.5  per 
cent  negro.  The  foreign  born  population  was  very  small.  Doubtless 
it  is  somewhat  larger  at  present.  It  is,  however,  still  true  that  the 
problem  of  educating  foreigners  is  relatively  slight.  The  schools  are 
concerned  largely  with  native  whites  and  negroes.  The  school  census 
for  the  county  in  1918  was  32,418,  of  which  1,062,  or  3-2  per  cent,  were 
illiterate.  This  represents  a substantial  decrease  since  1910. 

School  (it.tand<incc.— The  enrollment  in  the  county  schools  for  1918 
was  about  78  per  cent  of  the  census,  a very  fair  record.  The  percent- 
age of  attendance  to  enrollment,  however,  was  but*  58  per  cent.  This 
means  an  average  daily  absence  of  about  10,500  children  who  are 
enrolled  Members  of  the  committee  kept  a record,  in  a large  num- 
ber of  schools,  of  school  membership,  and  number  present  on  the  day 
visits  were  made.  A few  of  these  data  are  shpwn  in  the  table  below. 
The  visits  made  by  the  committee  were  made  in  April.  There  is  no 
real  reason  why  the  attendance  on  the  whole  should  not  remain  at  a 
normal  rat^  until  the  close  of  the  term,  even  though  the  80  days  of 
compulsory  attendance  had  expired  at  the  time,  the  schools  were 
visited.  Voluntary  attendance  is  a measure  of  the  attenuating  or 
holding  power  of  the  school,  and  of  the  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  of  the  need  of  education  and  the  effectiveness  of  their 
school  system.  Doubtless  the  extension  of  the  .compulsory  period 
to  include  the  full  term  of  school  will  remedy  the  matter  in  part.  v 
Corrective  measures  will,  however,  be  incomplete  until  the  schools  are 
better  organized  and  the  work  sufficiently  practical  to  appeal  to  the 
children’s  desite  for  education  and  the  community’s  ambition  for 
improvement  in  conditions  of  living. 


Attendance  on  day  of  visit , Jefferson  County , Ala , ‘ 
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School  buddings, — Jefferson  County  has  not  yet  achieved  definite 
progress  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  adequate  and  suitable  housing 
facilities  for  the  school  children.  No  district  tax  is  levied  in  the 
county.  The  entire  support  comes  from  Rtate  funds  and  county  tax. 
If  provision  for  building  other  than  ’the  county  special  tax  fund 
were  made  and  the  Sti^te  and  county  funds  could  all  be  used  for 
maintaining  schools,  the  income  would  probably  be  sufficient.  How- 
•ever,  the  income  from  those  two  funds  is  entirely  inadequate  for  both 
purposes.  Abbut  40  of  the  135  white  school  buildings  were  visited. 
Of  these  fully  50  per  cent  are  characterized  in  the  observer’s  notes  as 
* poor  ” or  44  very  poor.” 

The  majority  of  the  school  buildings  in  use  were  built  on  the  old 
plan  of  oonujiJunity  subscription.  They  are  in  every  way  unfitted  for 
school  purposes  under  modern  conditions,  and  many  are  in  a state 
bordering  on  decay.  Tottering  old  buildings,  propped  on  all  sidefe 
to  keep  them  from  falling  to  pieces  or  blowing  over,  buildings  sag- 
ging in  the  center  due  to  lack  of  foundation  and  long  use,  are  b£'no 
paeans  rare.  Floors  old,  worn,  uqeven,  with  boards  missing  amt  large 
cracks;  doorknobs  missing  with  old  pieces  of  wire  or  a nail  through 
the  handle;  porches  and  wooden  steps  at  the  entrance'  in  such  had 
repair  as  to  be  unsafe;  walls  nnpuinted  and  smoky;  blackboards  in 
poor  condition  with  no  frame  or  chalk  rail;  and  otheT  similar  condi- 
tions are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this,  the  richest  county  in  the 
State.  According  to  the  report  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  year  beginhing  October,  1017,'  and  ending  October, 
1918,  the  value  of  school  buildings  and  sites  was  $381, 1&2.  The 
school  population  in  July  of  the  sumo  year  was  32,468,  making  the 
per  capita  valuation  of  school  property,  based  on  school  population, 
$11.72.  Bulletin  No.  55,  issued  by  the  State  department  of  education 
in  1016,  gives  the. per  capita  valuation  of  buildings  for  the  State  as 
$18.38. 
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School  homekeeping . — Janitor  service  is  furnished  for  all  build- 
ings. The  amount  spent  for  this  purpose  in  1917-18  was  $14,157.85. 
It  mightebe  expected  that  the  school  housekeeping  would  com^y 
with  requirements  of  reasonable  cleanliness.  The  observation  of  ttop 
committee  failed  to  verify  such  an  expectation.  If  tf^s  carelessness 
in  housekeeping  were  confined  to  the  old,  unpainted,  weather-beaten 
buildings,  it  would  not  be  so  surprising.  A few  of  the  oldest  of  the 
buildings,' those  in 'which  the  teachers  showed  some  interest  ^and 
pride  in  then;  surroundings,  were  relatively  clean;  while  the  new 
buildings  were  Shamefully  dirty.  The  wir^>w  glass  was^smeared 
and  dingy.  TKe  boards  and  chalk  rails  apparently  had  not  seen  soap 
and  water  since  school  offeSed.  Floors  were  littered  with  digt  and 
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and  broken  pieces  of  desks,  curtain  poles,  old  rags,  and  similar  waste 
material  collected  dust  in  corners.  The  tops  of  bookcases  were  catch- 
alls for  dust  and  unused  materials.  In  one  case  the  principal’s 
office,  furnished  expensively  in  new  mahogany,  with  a conference 
.table,  chairs,  teachers  desk,  built-in  bookcases,  and  several  hundred 
books,  which  might  easily  be  attractive  and  beautiful  if  given  the 
most  ordinary  care,  hud  degenerated  into  a shabby,  dusty,  unpleasant,  - 
and  in  every  way  uninviting  place.  Instances  like  the  above  are  by 
no  means  isolated  or  unusual.  Indeed,  they  follow  «Uu>  rule.  Only 
occasionally,  and  with 'surprise,  did  the  visitors  find  reasonably  clean 
buildings. 

The  majority  of  the  schools  are  heated  by  stoves.  With  one  op 
two  exceptions  tliey  were  found  to  be  rusty,  with  pipes  often  old  and 
tumbling  down;  if  unused  they  were  piled  in  a corner  or  on  the 
platform,  collecting  dust.  Auditoriums,  especially  those  supplied 
with  stages  not  used  for  school  classes,  are  storing  places  for  old 
trash  of  every  description.  These  conditions  were  found  in  schools 
teaching  hygiene  through  health  crusades,  toothbrush  drills,  and  the 
like.  , Some  teachers  seem  entirely  unaware  of  the  conditions. 
Others  adftpt  a laissez-faire  attitudejoward  the  school  and  the  equip- 
ment and  are  prolific  in  excuses,  such  as  the  janitor  is  poor,  or  the 
school  has  no  proper  equipment.  The  same  carelessness  was  noted 
in  the  upkeep  of  toilets,  yet  no  one  assumes  responsibility  for  the  bad 
conditions  found.  Some  teachers  explain  that  the  difficulty  is  duo  to 
the  homes  from  which  the  children  come.  So  far  from  excusing  con- 
ditions, this,  if  true,  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  stressing  these 
matters  with  even  greater  care.  Where  are  the  children  to  get  ideals 
or  acquire  habits  of  cleanliness  if  not  in  the  schools? 

The  teachers . — Jefferson  County  has  a 9-month  school  term.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  are  shown  in  Table  IS.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  good  boarding  places  a large  number  of  the  teachers*  live  in 
the  near-by  cities  of  Birmingham  and  Bessemer.  Some  of  the  mining 
companies,  notably  the  Tennessee  Coal  & Iron  Co.,  furnish  cottages, 
for  the  teachers.  The  county  itself  provides  only  one.  The  county 
superintendent  and  hoard  of  education  have  established  a minimum 
requirement  as  follows:  (1)  Normal  school  graduation  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  college  work,  or  (2)  a 'high-school  diploma  with  16  months’ 
successful  experience.  They  have  inaugurated  also  a system  of  classi- 
fying teachers,  scaling  sal  a ties  according  to  educational  qualifications 
and  success  in  teaching.  " * 

f.  . ■ f 
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Table  18. — Schedule  of  talariee  of  teacher*. 


Experience. 


Inexpert  cooed 

1 yurt  experience:.. . . 

5 years' experience. 

8 yean'  experience. 

* yean*  experience 

» 5 years' experience 

6 years' experience. ... . 

7 years'  expedience 

8 years'  experience 


A Orade.  B Grade.  C Grade. 


960.00 

62.50 

65.00 

67.50 
7a  00 

72.50 
7a  00 

77.50 

80.00 


955. 00 

57.50 
60.00 

62.50 
65.00 

67.50 
?a  op 


950.00 

52.50 

55.00 


Salaries: 


Number 
receiving. 

$50  to  $60 y • 2. 1^7 

$80  to  $65 *. 45 

$65  to  $70 I'."""  gj 

$70  to  $75 ; 20 

$75  to  $80 40 

' $80  and  over., _ _ ‘ -joy 

^otat 428 

The  classifying  is  done  by  the  supervisory  force  on  the  basis,  of  the 
following  points  in  preparation  and  teaching  success:  (1)  Prepara- 
tion, 21  points;  (2)  teaching  ability,  27  points;  (3)  business,  15» 
points;  f4)  personality,  19  points;  (5)  loyalty,  10  points;  (6)  com- 
munity interests,  8 points.  Total,  100  points.  The  superintendent 
makes  every  effort  to  retain  successful  teachers  in  the  system.  The 
Balary  scale  acts  as  one  incentive.  In  addition',  the  successful  teach- 
ers are  moved  to  the  more  desirable  schools  near  Birmingham  and 
Bessemer  as  a reward  for  good  work.  The  scheme  is  a commendable 
one.  Its  complete  success  depends  on  the  judgment  and  the  ability 
of  the  supervising  staff  to  carry  out  the  plan  intelligently.  The  com- 
mittee believes  the  idea  worth  special  commendation,  particularly  as 
it  encourages  longer  tenure  and  rewards  actual  teaching  ability. 

The  staff  of  teachers  in  Jefferson  County,  as  might  be  expected  • 
owing  to  the  longer  term  and  better  salaries,  is  of  higher  grade  than 
in.  other  counties  judged  on  the  basis  of  training  and  experience. 
* (See  Table  19.)  The  length  of  service  in  the  county  is  also  lofiger, 
&•  marking  distinct  advance  in  the  teaching  staff.  TJje  principals  are 
not,  in  the- opinion  of  the  committee,  always  fitted'-by  training,  ex- 
4 perienoe,  ability,  and  presonality  to  fill  positions  of  such  importance. 

,4$  compared  with  the  other  teachers  they  are  nob  always  the  be$t  in 
ft>ther?group.  The  idea  of  promotion  already  established  as  a reward 
successful  teaching  might  well  be  extended  to  the  selection  of 
/’^principals.  This  would  give  an  opportunity  for  good  teachers  to 
*Ei»io  a | Is  palship  regardless  of  «ex>  and  wpidd  encourage  eon- ~ 
tihuecictreining  tad,infeUig^it  v Pmmpds  sKoiild  have,  free 
time  efor  jtnd . 

of  at  ah. 


have  no  vacant  p 

rnmh 
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Table  19. — Education  beybuit'tXe  elementary  yraJci  of  leachert  ih  feff&Min 

County.  ~ ••  ;'  , 


Years  of  education  beyond  elementary  grades. 


Number 
. *,  of 
’ teachers 
^ [hfcvla^— 


1 year.. 

2 years. 

3 years. 

4 years. 

5 years. 

6 years. 

7 years. 

8 years. 


•Total  toachen  reporting. 


Percent. 


CL»V 
&»\ 
7.33  ' i 
80,00 
21.00 
3L00 
.«  - 
4.83  X 


ioaoo 


Supervision  of  the  schools . — Jefferson  Cpunty  haHnaUgurated  a 
complete  plan  for  supervision.  Tbe  staff. is  conxposed  of  the  coji%$y 
superintendent,  two  assistant  superintendents*. four  special  subje^;  . ‘ 
supervisors,  :;flja<i  10  supervising  principals.  map’  *7.)  ITmK 

superintendent  and  one  assistant  superintendent  '^and  the  four  :;*i  •, 
special  subject  supervisors  hare  as  their  field  the  county  as  a whole.  v ;v 
The  other  assistant- superintendent  is  in  charge  of  the  group^f  schools  ^ * 
which  are  financed  in  part  by  the  Tennessee  Coal^Jron  Railroad  . 

Co.  The  present  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  aboufc'two  years.  The 
salary  of  the  county  Superintendent  is  $5,G0$£of  t he  assistant  Super- 
intendent in  the  'employ  of  the  county,  $£,100,  and  that  of  each  of  the 
speeiaPsubject  supervisors  and  the  supervising,  principals,  $1,320^ 
with  aiv  annual  traveling  allowance  of  $300.  . " . V*  : 

' The  plan  of  supervision  is  ta  good  one,  and  many  beneficial  results' 
were  observed.  Compared  to  counties  with  less  superrisian?  tb‘e  disci-  r 
pline  is  better,  seating  arrangements  are  improved,  repairs  receiiij 
more  and  better  attention,  and  the  most  necessary  equipment  ismorei  / 
apt  to  be  supplied  promptly.  Attendance  is  no  dbubt  improved  byifie  h 
careful  attention  which  the  supervisors  are  able  to  give  >to  the  er\- 
fprcemeht  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  Supervision  also  re^t&YV; 
^ ‘dn’betteri  complete  the  seventh  grade,  and  tW  ■;  * 

perceiita^e  of  promotions  is  higher  because  of  the  frequent  visits  and  Y 
assistance'  rendered  tb  teachers  by  iheibbers  of^the  supervisory  staff. 

The  supervising  principals  reach--  every  schoolYafid  each  teacher  ;t 

about  once  in  two  weeks,  the  county  superi ntien dent  and  assistant  : 

supervisors  special  subject  Supervisors^ less*  \>ften;,bBt  from/ one 
to  three  times  in  a year  at  least.  In  this  way  the  teachefo  become  ac- 
customed to  regular  inspection  at  reasonably  ishort  intervals.  Such  y 
supervision  jjives  a motive  for  system  ahdregularity  in 'the  conduct  .. 
of  the  schooE  It  is  suggestive  to  the  untfiiih^d  teachers,  and 

Ut/iea  wifli  nvafaMi/tnsl  tiniitiinff 'lisfaiii  iriifviiaaf  anlni*i^a‘m  nwil  ' 

|t.v 


those  witK:-firofessi6na)  atmi^fiiilto/'.rejtajb&  interest  tmd  pride' 
fessionil  idealfl  and  methods?  • '**• •'  ----- 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  modern  ideas  of  professional  super- 
vision the  results  are  disappointing.  The  work  of  the  special  sub- 
ject supervisors  (discussed  more  fully  under  another  heading)  and 
of  the  supervising  principals  is  not  of  a high  quality.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  the^  supervising  principals  are  hampered 
by  too  much  stress  on  unimportant  details,  mechanical  equipment, 
supplies,  and  the  like.  There  is  a noticeable  lack  of  professional 
attitude,  unity  of  purpose,  and  definite  aims'on  the  part  of  teachers, 
a condition  quite  inexcusable  in  a county  with  a huge  number  of 
. supervisors.  The  influence  of  strong,  intelligent  leadership,  ability 
to  organize  and  to  instill  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  among  the  teaching 
staff  is  not  apparent.  This  is  not  due  to  absence  of  conscientious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors.  On  the  whole,  they  are  an 
intelligent,  hard-working,  and  earnest  body.  It  is  duo,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  to  lack  of  professional  training  for  supervisory 
work;  of  a real  conception  of  the  purposes  of  supervision;  of  ideals 
for  a good  school  system  and  familiarity  with  good  modern  schools. 
Successful  teaching  experience  does  not  necessarily1  constitute  suf- 
ficient qualification  for  supervision.  . Ideals,  breadth  of  view,  ability 
to  le&d  and  organize  are  of  paramount  importance.  The  committee 
believes  it  is  a mistake  to  select  all  the  supervising  staff  from  within 
^the  county.  Some  of  them  should  come  from  outside  the  county  or 
even  outside  the  State.  Too  much  inbreeding  of  educational  ideas 
is  not  conducive  to  success.  The  salaries  are  too  low  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  duties  assigned  or  the  results  which  should  hd 
expected  from  a well-ordered  plan  of  supervision. 

Special  and  vocational  subjects, — Jefferson  County  is  the  only  one 
yj/fied  by  the  committee  in  which  manual  training,  home  economics, 
inusic,  and  art  are  included  in  the  regular  course  (4  study  and  are  in 
' 'charge  of  special  supervisors.  The  supervisor  of  manual  training 
. teaches  in  the  county  high  school  a large  part  of  his  time.  The  other 
three  subjects  are  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  devote  all  thpjr  time 
to  supervision.  In  the  case  of  home  economics  and  art,  the  teachers 
are  organized  into  groups  and  paid  by  the  county  board  for  attend- 
\ . *nce  at  Saturday  teachers’  meetings,  where  special  instruction  is 
given  by*  the  supervisor.  The  music  supervisor  attempts  to  accom- 
plish her  work  wholly  through  visits  to  schools,  outlines  to  teachers, 
and  work  at  the  annual  institute  held  before  school  begins.  The 
special  supervision  for  the  subjects  named  has  been  in  vogue  in  the 
v .county  for  a number  of  years,  and  in  .at  least  two  cases  the  present 
HtV  supervisors  have  been  at  work  in  the  county nioro. than  fiveyeara 
^Thereis  every  reason  to  expect  the  work  jin  tjiesesubjects  to  show 
, BJ^gnificaxjAj  re^dta.  Such  wpec^tions  wer^hdwetar,  ata(^\eptirely 
Ik k i;  hnf^ySUe^,  so  far  as  the  committee’s  observation  goes.  Poor  t^ulta 
are  dus  in  ||^  ^ 
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of  careful  organization  of  groups  of  teachers,'  or  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  supervisor  to  accomplish  results  through  the  teachers  them- 
selves rather  than  by  working  with  the  children.  Except  in  occa- 
sional cases,  and  for  special  and  definite  purposes,  the  rural  super- 
visor can  not  obtain  results  if  he  depends  entirely  on  his  ability  to 
reach  the  children  directly.  This  is  in  most  cases  a physical  impos- 
sibility. The  results  of  supervision  are  successful  only  in  so  far  as 
the  teachers  are  led  to  adopt  an  enthusiastic  attitude  toward  teach- 
ing the  special  subject  and  are  trained  and  definitely  directed  in 


methods  of  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  supervisor.  In  paying 
teachers  for  attendance  at  group  meetings  the  board  is  showing  the 
disposition  to  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  accomplishment,  but  the 
supervisors  have  apparently  failed  to  fulfill  the  possibilities.  (2) 
There  is  very  little  correlation  between  the  academic  and  vocational 
subjects,  and  practically  no  relation  between  .the  vocational  subjects 
,r\^nd  the  real  and  practical  employment  of  the  knowledge  gained 
'through  their  study.  To  illustrate,  the  home  economics  teaching 
' should  result  first  in  clean  housekeeping.  Yet  the  school  buildings  .. 
i hotable  for  lack  of  cleanliness  weiy  often  those  in  which  there  werb 
Slid  Well 


. well^mpped  for  the  teaching  of  thia.sub^'  , 
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ject.  Even  the  rooms  themselves  used  for  eooking  demonstrations 
and  teaching  were  often  far  from  clean  or  orderly.  Schools  in  which 
manual  training  is  taught  were  often  those  most  needing  a few  nails 
or  screws  or  other  simple  repairs.  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  teaching 
these  subjects  is  of  great  value  unless  it  aflects  the  habits  oi  the  chil- 
dren and  the  upkeep  of  their  immediate  surroundings. 

The  objects  made  in  manual  training  shops  most  commonly  ob- 
served by  the  committee,  even  in  schools  in  which  some  high  school 
subjects  were  taught,  were  coat  hangers,  paper  files,  and  towel  racks. 
One  reason  for  the  introduction  of  vocational  subjects  into  the  school 
curriculum  is  their  practical  value  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  everyday 
activities  of  life.  Jefferson  is  an  industrial  and  agricultural  county, 
and  should  he  an  ideal  situation  for  the  teaching  of  vocational  sub- 
jects. It  is  apparent  from  the  appearance  of  the  children  and  the 
community  that  there  is  special  need  of  vocational  training.  Yet 
little  of  the  work  seen  was  such  as  would  vitally  touch  the  lives  and 
habits  of  the  children. 

The  resultlfof  art  supervision  were  more  apparent  than  that  of 
the  other  subjects.  In  the  primary  grades  paper  cutting,  colored 
work  in  flowers,  birds,  and  the  like,  were  often  found  associated  with 
the  work  of  the  school.  Similar  correlations  were  not,  however,  ap- 
parent in  the  upper  grades.  Some  very  goo<]  work  was  seen,  and  in 
some  cases  it  was  well  arranged  in  the  room  for  display  or  for  the 
purpose  of  beautifying  the  room.  It  is,  however,  very  disappointing 
that  systematic  and  continuous  supervision  of  art,  extending  o\er  a 
period  of  years,  should  not  result  in  higher  appreciation  of  such 
simple  art  principles  as  order  and  cleanliness  and  that  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  a few  good  pictured  or  even  clean  walls  should  be 
so  entirely  overlooked. 

The  committee  found  no  evidence  of  supervision  in  the  teaching  of 
music.  Some  regular  music  lessons  were  heard,  and  in  a number  pf 
instances  the  children  sang  during  the  visit  of  the  observer.  1 he 
results  were  almost  uniformly  poor.  The  music  teaching  wils  not 
even  distinguished  by  the  selection  of  songs  suitable  for  the  different 
age  groups.  Training  for  tone  ^production  and  musical  apprecia- 
tion was  apparently  entirely  lacking. 

School  organization. — The  schools  are  organized  on  the  regular 
plan  prevalent  in  the  State  of  seven  elementary’  and  four  high 
school  grades.  There  are  two  4-year  county  high  schools,  one  at 
Boyles  and  one  at  Alliance  ; and  125  of  the  county  pupils  are  trans- 
ported to  high  schools  in  Bessemer  and  Birmingham.  Unfortu- 
nately, a number  of  smaller  schools  are  attempting  to.  teach  two  nnd 
three  years  of  secondary  school  work.  This  is  in  most  cases  of  little 
value,  since  the  teachers  have  no  special  preparation  for  hlgh-school 
work,  the  equipment  is  inadequate,  and  the  teachers  in  the  upper 
- - - - ■■  - ----  - - 
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grades  are  required  to  give  too  much  time  to  high-school  subjects 
at  the  expense  of  the  lower  grade  rooms.  However,  the  department 
of  education  has  adopted  a scheme  for  fouy-year  high  schools 
throughout  the  county.  This  plan,  when  ih  operation,  will  place  a 
high  school  wuthin  easy  access  of  all  the  children  in  the  county.  The 
scheme  is  to  be  financed  chiefly  through  organizing  the  districts  out- 
lined in  the  map  as  special  tax  districts  for  high-school  purposes.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  3-mil!  levy  in  these  tax  districts  will  furnish  special 
funds  for  buildings  and  maintenance. 

Of  the  133  white  schools,  29  are  one-teacher  schools.  Some  of 
these  "will  be  abandoned  the  coming  school  year.  There  are  24  two- 
teacher  and  22  three-teacher  schools.  The  other  buildings  have 
from  four  to  nine  teachers.  Consolidation,  therefore,  is  not  a serious 
or  unsolved  problem.  Complete  consolidation  will  eventually  be 
accomplished  in  so  far  as  posible  by  carrying  -out  the  plans  of  the 
board.  The  roads  are  good,  and  transportation  is  satisfactory.  At 
present  564  children  are  being  transported  to  14  schools  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $14,500. 

In  addition  to  elementary  and  high  day  schools,  52  night  schools 
were  in  operation  during  the  year  1917-18.  Fewer  are  in  operation 
during  the  present  year,  largely  owing  to  the  ffcts‘that  sbldiers  who 
made  up  a large  part  of  the  attendance  are  no  longer  there  and  that 
the  influenza  epidemic  made  attendance  irregular  and  even  impos- 
sible in  many  cases.  However,  the  night-school  idea  is  a very  com- 
mendable one,  and  the  board  should  be  congratulated  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  this,  the  one  organized  plan  for  night  school  under 
county  administration  in  .the  State. 

Recommendations. — (1)  The  present  old  and  insanitary  buildings 
should  be  replaced  with  modern  ones.  Schools;  can  not  h<>  ^airier}  on 
successfully,  nor  can  capable  teachers  be  obtained,  unless  reas’onable 
facilities  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  equipment  are  supplied.  Be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  so  many  buildings,  the  committee  believes 
it  advisable  to  plan  buildings  of  a relatively  inexpensive  character, 
vet  at  the  same  time,  modern  and  attractive.  It  would  also  seem  good 
policy  to  build  only  for  .supplying  present  demands  and  on  the  unit 
plan.  In  a few  cases,  the  buildings  observed  were  larger  than  im- 
mediate needs  seemed  to  justify. 

(2)  The  supervising  staff  should  be  made  up  of  persons  of  ability 
with  at  least  4 years  of  higher  education  and  special  training  in 
modern  ideas  and  methods  of  supervision  and  successful  supervis- 
ing. experience.  They  should  be  selected  without  regard  to  county 
or  State  boundaries.  If  more  money  can  not  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  the  committee  believes  better  results  would  be  obtained 
with  half  as  many  supervisors  at  twice  the  present  salary.  As  aoon 
as  more  money  is  available  additional  supervisors  can  be  added. 

~ . . * . ° t<  ...  . > . : . yCi- . V . 
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Probably  a salary  of  at  least  $2,500  or  $3,000  per  annnum  will  be 
necesssiur);  to  secure  qualified  persons.  At  least  one  should  be  a 
specialist  in  primary^  work. 

(3)  Teachers,  and  especially  principals^  should  be  better  paid, 
and  higher  qualifications  should  b& ‘demanded.  Any  county  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a large  city  must  pay  good^alaries  or  the  city^ 
will  take  annually  the  best  members  of  its  teaching‘fox*cer...lt  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  that  principals  capable  of  administration  and 
supervision  be  obtained.  This  will  necessitate  higher  salaries  and 
demand  higher  qualifications.  It  will  also  necessitate  at  least  half 
a school  day  free  for  administration  and  supervision.  Good  prin- 
cipals are  particularly  necessary  in  a rural  system,  where  close  super- 
vision is  otherwise  impossible. 

(4)  A course  of  study  better  adapted  to  conditions  in  the  county 
should  be  installed.  The  committee  recommends  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  6-^3-3  plan.  Jefferson  County  is  an  ideal  situation  for  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a plan  with  industrial  and  agricultural  courses  of  study. 
Junior  high  schools  should  provide  agricultural  courses,  and  should 
begin  vocational  guidance,  the  study  of  citizenship,  industrial  arts, 
and  home  economics.  The  courses  should  be  vocational  in  the  sense 
of  offering,  industrial,  home  economics,  and  agricultural  training, 
and  cultural  in  the  sense  of  preparing  for  college  entrance  those 
students  who  desire  to  take  professional  coupes. 

Tennessee  Coaly  Iron  <&  Railroad  Co . Schools . — The  most  inter- 
esting educational  experiment  in  the  State,  observed  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  conducted  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & Railroad  Co.  in 
connection  with  its  social  welfare  department.  There  a re  21  of  these 
known  as  the  T.  C.  I.  Schools  in  Jefferson  County.  The  company 
furnishes  buildings,  employs  a superintendent  and  special  teachers, 
and  supplements  the  salaries  of  the  regular  teachers.  This  work  is  ' 
done  in  complete  cooperation  with  the  county.  The  superintendent 
is  the  assistant  county  superintendent,  but  is  paid  entirely  by  the 
company. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  work  in  physical  education  car- 
ried on  in  the  schools  by  the  regular  teachers  supervised  by  a specialist 
in  the  subject.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  also  stressed  and  are  taught 
in  the  welfare  cottages  located  near  the  schoolhouses,  with  a special 
director  in  charge.  These  cottages  are  duplicates  of  those  built  by 
the  company  for  its  employees  and  are  furnished  simply,  but  in  good 
taste,  with  such  furnishings  as  the  workmen  can  afford.  They  serve 
as  .demonstration  cottages  for  the  commhnity  as  well  as  classrooms 
for  the  children.  Schoolhouses  are  built  by  the  company  and  .fitted4 
♦into  the  scheme  of  landscape  artistry  adopted.  Sites  are  carefully 


selected.  The  architecture^  harmonizes  with  the  village  scheme,  tp 
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Buildings  are  particularly  attractive  and  conform  to  the  best  modern 
ideas  of ’school  architecture,  both  outside  and  inside.  The  grounds 
are  laid  out  with  trees,  shrubbery,  school  gardens,  inclosed  tennis  and 
basket  ball  courts,  and  other  equipment  for  recreation.  The  majority 
of  the  buildings  visited  have  auditoriums,  cloakrooms,  supply  closets, 
and  other  school  conveniences.  There  are  adjustable  desks,  supple- 
mentary reading  material,  and  good  working  equipment  in  all  schools. 

The  school  housekeeping  and  general  upkeep  are  worthy  of  special 
notice  and  may  well  serve  as  a model  for  other  schools  in  and  out  of 
the  county.  Janitors  are  furnished  in  all  cases,  and  the  work  is  super- 
vised  by  the  teachers.  Floors  are  clean  and  well  kept.  Blackboards 
and  windows  are  washed  with  soap  and  water  regularly.  The  walls 
are  decorated  in  good  colors  and  the  interior  of  the  rooms  presents  a 
pleasant  appearance.' 

The  salaries  furnished  by  the  county  for  teachers  are  supplemented 
sufficiently  by  the  company  to  enable  the  superintendent  to  secure 
professionally  trained  and  experienced  persons.  Social  work  is  re- 
quired by  the  company  and  special  stress  is  placed  on  personality  and 
fitness  for  this  additional  service.  The  classroom  work  observed  is 
of  splendid  quality.  The  teaching  staff  shows  good  organization,  en- 
thusiasm, loyalty,  and  a high  degree  of  professional  spirit.  As  an 
example  of  this,  the  May  Day  program  of  the  colored  schools  held  at 
Westfield,  May  3,  may  be  cited.  The  program  consisted  of  a pageant, 
introducing  setting  up  drills,  folk  dances,  and  the  like.  Children 
marched  and  drilled  with  soldier-like  perfection.  They  showed 
splendid  training,  all  of  which  was  given  by  the  regular  teachers — 
none  of  w hom  had  had  previous  experience  or  training  in  this  kind  of 
w’ork — under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  physical  ’education.’ 
The  interest  of  the  community  was  shown  by  an  attendance  of  prob- 
ably 2,000.  The  program  was  carried  out  without' a hitch,  and  order 
on  the  grounds  was  perfect  throughout  the  day. 

This  is  one  example  of  the  organization  and  supervision  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  system.  As  a whole  it  is  an  object  lesson  in 
efficiency  which  may  well  be  studied  by  other^  county  and  city  sys- 
tems in  the  State.  It  shows  conclusively  and  on  the  ground  what 
can  be  done  by  the  expenditure  of  reasonable  funds,  business  man- 
agement, and  professional  service.  Conditions  are  not  different  in 
any  essentials  from  those  of  the  surrounding  territory.  What  can 
be  accomplished  here  can  be  accomplished  elsewhere  m the  State 
« with  similar  management  and  expenditure. 

If  a private  corporation  can  get  value  received  from  the  money 
spent  on  these  schools  in  the  added  efficiency  and  happiness  of  its 
employees,  will  not  the  coungr  and  State  benefit  at  least  in  the  same. 
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schools  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  ideals  advocated  in  this 
report  are  possible  of  achievement  in  Alabama;  that  education  is  a 
good  business  investment;  that  schools  outside  of  cities  can  be  as 
good  as  those  within  them;  that  people  appreciate  gpod  schools,  and 
good  buildings;  and  that  teachers  and  children  under  trained  leader- 
ship arcrapuble  of  doing  good  work  and  are  happy  in  doing  it. 

III.  BULLOCK  COUNTY. 

Bullock  County  is  selected  for  intensive  study  as  typical  of  the 
so-called  black-belt  portion  of  the  State.  It  is  located  near  the  east- 
ern boundary,  south  of  the  central  portion.  The  surface  is  rolling 
“and  uneven  generally,  but  level  in  the  western  or  “ prairie section. 
Here  stock  raising  is  carried  on  quite  extensively,  the  land  lending 
itself  to  the  growth  of  grasses  and  some  grains.  Some  stock,  chiefly 
hogs,  are  raised  in  the  remaining  portions,  but  cotton,  corn,  and  pea- 
nuts are  by  far  the  most  abundant  crops. 

Population. — The  population  is  practically  all  native;  there  are 
but  15  foreign-born  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  according 
to  the  1910  census.  The  county  1ms  a large  Negro  population.  Of 
a total  of  30,196,  but  5,500  are  while.  The  rate  of  illiteracy  is  very 
high.  Of  the  total  males  of  voting  age  in  1910*  38  per  cent  were 
illiterate.  Of  the  population  between  10  and  20?  that  is,  entirely 
within  the  legal  school  age  and^nclmling  the  compulsory  attendance 
age,  7,886  or  23  per  cent  approximately  are  illiterate.  It  is  especially 
unfortunate  that  not  alone  adults,  but  about  2,000  children  actually 
of  school  age  are  riot  being  reached  by  the  public  schools  even  in 
the  limited  degree  necessary  to  overcome  absolute  illiteracy. 

Resources. — Two  branches  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  and  the 
Birmingham  and  Southeastern  Railways  traverse  the  county.  These 
roads  give  ample,  egress  for  the  productions  of  the  county,  which 
are  almost  exclusively  farm  crops.  That  the  county  has  a rich  soil 
and  possibilities  of  great  prosperity,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
farm  crops  and  beef  and  pork  produced  in  1918,  arc  valued  at  * 
$6,969,000,  In  addition  to  the ‘actual  production  us  given  above, 
there  are  in  the  county  at  present  28,000  cattle,  40,000  hogs,  105  regis- 
tered bulls,  475  registered  cowg;  The  amount  pf  hank  deposits  in  the 
ebunty,  July  1,  1918,  was  $1,083,677.99,  while  those  of  the  same  date 
in  1914  were  but. $536, 075.50.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  total  tax  valuation  of  the  county  for  1918  was  $5,200,000, 
and  was  exceeded  by  the  annual  production  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximately $1,700,000.  This  is  additional  evidence  of  conditions 
in.  the  Stkte  referred  to  in  another  chapter  concerning  the  necessity 
of  raising  the  tax  valuation  for  assessment  purposes,  and  indicates  a 
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Farming. — Bullock  Count 3’  js  among  those  in  the  State  in  which 
cotton  was  cultivated  to  the* exclusion  of  other  crops  until  1914. 
While  diversified  farming  and  stock  raising  arc  improving  conditions 
materially,  old  methods  of  farming  are  still  in  vogue  among  a largo 
part  of  the  population.  Very  little  modern  farm  machinery  is  in 
use..  The  Jack  of  good  farm  buildings, ’machine  sheds,  silos,  and 
other  similar  characteristics  of  successful  farm* communities  is  very 
marked.  r\  hc'schools  have  so  far  exerted  practically  no  influence  in 
the  introduction  of  intelligent  and  scientific  farm  methods.  Land 
which  will  produce  such  prolific  crops  as  have  been  indicated  above 
with  the  poor  methods  of  farming  now  in  vogue  promises  to  be 
exceedingly  rich  if  scientific  methods  were  followed. 

School  roud/tlo'Jis. — Bullock  is  one  of  the  eight  counties  in  the 
State  which  has  no  county  tax  for  school  purposes.  With  the  ex.- 
ception  of  Union  Springs,  the  only  town  of  over  2,000  inhabitants, 
the  people  depend  entirely  on  State  funds,  dog'and  poll  taxes  to 
educate  their  children.  Like  certain  other  counties  referred  to  in 
11  previous  chapter  it  lias  not  yet  assiiyilutcd  the  true  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  public  education.  A number  of  white  schools  supple- 
ment the  term  afforded  by  the  county  from'one  to  two  months,  and, 
in  a few  cases,  supplement  the  teachers’  salaries.  About  four-fiftlis 
of  the  colored  schools  are  supplemented  both  in  length  of  term  and 
teachers’  salaries  by  subscriptions  from  the  community. 

The  State  apportioned  to  the  county  for  1918  $2,86  per  capita  of 
school  population,  white  and  colored.  The  average  per  capita  ex- 
penditure for  teachers’  salaries  in  white  schools  varies  from  $11.36 
to  $78  per  annum,  averaging  $3G,9G  for  the  county  as  a whole.  The 
term  is,sLx  months  in  white  schools  and  three  months  in  colored.  Of 
the  total  amount  received  from  the  sources  mentioned  above,  $28,060 
is  spent  in  teachers’  salaries;  $2,384  for  transportation;  $2,900  for 
administrative  expenses,  including  salaries  of  the  county^ superin- 
tendent and  county  home  demonstration  agent  and  other  office  ex- 
penses, a total  of  approximately  $32,000,  For  a county  which  can 
produce  crops  valued  at  $6,9G9,000  a year,  this  expenditure  is  very 
meager,  indeed.  Even  if  the  county  alone,  without  State  aid,  paid 
this  amount,  it  would  mean  an  expenditure  of  but  Jour-tenths  of  L 
per  cent  of  its  annual  income  for  the  education  of  its  children. 

/ Consolidation  of  school#.- — Since  the  law  providing  for  the  county 
unit  of  administration  went  into  effect,  or  for  about  one  and  a half 
years,  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  have  promulgated  the  consolidation  idea  among  the  people 
of  the  county  and  have  promoted  centralization  of  school  facilities, . 
or  formed  plans  for  doing  so,  aboift  as  rapidly  4s  roads  and  other  • 
contributing  conditions  permit.  The  consolidation  so  far, effected  has  ^ 
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been  brought  about  by  closing  a few  small  schools  and  transporting 
the  children  to  larger  schools  already  in  existence.  The  county 
board  has  in  contemplation  a plan  to  redistrict  the  county  with  a 
view  to  effecting  gradually  a reasonably  complete  plan  for  the  con? 
solidation  of  elementary  schools.  At  present  101  children  arc  trans- 
ported at  an  expense  of  $2,384.50  to  ten  schools.  The  per  capita  ex- 
pense of  transportation  averages  $23.60,  ranging  from  $11.17  to 
$47.33.  X 

High-school  facilities. — Bullock  has  no  county  high  school.  The 
district  high  school  at  Union  Springs  is  the  only  accredited  public 
four-year  high  school  in  the  county.  Several  of  the  larger  rural 
schools,  such  as  Midway,  Perote,  and  Inverness,  include  the  upper 
graces,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth.  Secondary  school  subjects  are 
taught  in  these  schools  by  the  principal  assisted  to  some  extent  by 
teachers  regularly  employed  in  the  elementary  grades.  Here  as  else- 
where this  practice  should  be  discontinued.  It  results  in  an  injus- 
tice not  alone  to  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  grades,  who  are  de- 
prived of  the  necessary  amount  of  attention  on  the  part  of  their  own 
teachers,  but  to  high-school  pupils  also.  A high  school  worthy  of 
the  name  requires  specially  trained  teachers  and  equipment  in  the 
way  of  science  laboratories  and  reference  libraries. 

So  far  as  real  secondary  education  is  concerned,  Bullock  County 
furnishes  no  facilities  for  its  rural  children.  In  connection  with 
the  redistricting  plan,  referred  to  in  a preceding  paragraph,  the ' 
county  board  should  keep  in  niihd  as  its  ultimate  goal  a system  or- 
ganized on  the  fi-3-3.  plan,  explained  fully  in  another  chapter.  One- 
teacher  schools- should  teach  only  the  first  six  grades.  Junior  high 
schools,  including  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  should  be 
located  in  strategic  places  throughout  the  county,  drawing  on  a 
larger  territory  than  can  one  and  two  teacher  schools.  At  least  four 
teachers  are  necessary  for  schools  with  junior  high-school  courses. 
Of  these,  Bullock  County  needs  several.  The  full  time  of  three  or 
more  teachers  and  pr6per  library  and  laboratory  facilities  will  be 
necessary  for  an  efficient  senior  high  school.  One  or  two  will  prob- 
ably suffice  for  the  county  for  some  years  at  least.  Pupils  who  are 
prepared  to  enter  senior  high  schools  are  old  enough  to  travel  long 
distances.  Transportation  should  be  furnished  by  the  county. 

School  buildings.— The  school  buildings  of  the  county,  considered 
as  a whole,  are  old,  in  poor  condition,  insanitary,  inappropriate,  in- 
convenient, and  in  every  way  unfitted  for  the  purposes  they  serve. 
They  have  been  built  by  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located 
• with’ funds  subscribed  by  the  patrons.  In  a few  cases  there  are  State 
buildings  .built  by  t^e  community  with  the  he\p  of  State  funds. 
J^heee  anymore  modern  than  the  others  and  built  vfith  some  idea  of 
aad'sil^taiioiu  -they  are  frequently  unpainted  and 
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almost  entirely  unequipped.  A few  old  two-story  buildings,’ built 
originally  and  sometimes  still  used  for  lodge  purposes,  are  fitted  up 
for  schools.  . • 

There  are  few  cloakrooms.  Children  hang  their  hats  and  coats  on 
the  walls  or  throw  them  over  unused  desks  or  their  own  desks. 
Blackboards  are  entirely  insufficient  in  amount  and  poor  in  quality. 

No  slate  boards  were  seen ; hyloplate,  beaver  board,  and  painted 
boards  are  the  most  common.  Double  desks  prevail  throughout  the 
county  and  in  most  cases  they  are  not  fitted  in  size  for  the  children 
who  use  them.  Many  schools  have  not  proper  provision  for  supply- 
ing water,  hut  use  the  neighbor’s  well,  or  a nearby  spring,  often 
impure.  The  water  within  the  rooms-* is  sometimes  kept  in  proper 
sanitary  coolers,  but  frequently  no  such  provision  is  made  and  the 
open  pail  and  the  common  dipper  still  prevails.  In  the  rural  schools, 
playground  equipment  is  entirely  unknown.  It  is  very  common  to 
find  the  yard  in  bad  condition,  littered  with  papers  and  brush,  the 
ground  beneath  the  building  used  as  a storehouse  for  all  manner  of 
useless  articles,  and  the  building  itself,  especially  as  to  walls  and 
floors,  decidedly  unclean.  Such  a condition  of  affairs  can  not  but 
lead  to  the  utter  neglect  of  a very  important  part  of  the  education  . 
of  children,  including  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  physical  cleanli-  \ 

ness  in  their  person  and  in  their  surroundings.  The  situation  in  re-  j 

gard  to  toilets  is  a disgraceful  menace  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
children.  Some  schools  have  no  toilets.  Many  have  but  one,  in  such 
bad  repair  as  scarcely  to  afford  decent  shelter  j boards  missing,  doors  • 
hanging,  and  similar  serious  oversights  prevail.  Many  rural  schools  - 
make  no  effort  whatever  to  supply  and  maintain  toilets  for  the  boys, 
considering  it  either  unnecessary  or  impossible.  The  few  schools 
which  are  supplied  with  two  toilets,  do  not  provide  means  for  caring 
for  and  cleaning  them.  This  is  apparently  no  one’s  responsibility. 
Conditions  are,  therefore,  exceedingly  bad  in  many  cases.  No  sani- 
tary toilets  were  seen  outside  of  the  school  in  Union  Springs,  in 
which  their  care  is  far  from  satisfactory.  , ^ 

C lcs8roofji  instruction. — The  teaching  observed  in  the  various  class- 
rooms exemplified  the  poor  work  described  ip  a preceding  chapter. 

There  is  a very  marked  lack  of  professional  spinT  /There  is  no 
esprit  de  corps  among  the  teachers  of  the  county,  na  unity  of  pro-; 
cedure.  Each  school,  and  in  many  cases  each  teapher,  practically 
goes  his  own  way,  free  to  have  as  good  of  as  poor/  school  as  he  sees  • 
fit,  with  little  regard  to  conditions  in  other  rooms  or  other  schools' of 
the  county.  There  are  a few  trained  teachers.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, lack  professional  training  or  a sufficient  qpount  of  acad^o' 
education  to  make  good  work  possible.  So  long  as  the  county'  bii^r  ; / 
118801*— 19 — io  •*  5 •••  •’V: 
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small  salaries  and  maintains  a term  of  but  rix  months,  it  can  not  be 
expected  that  professionally  trained  people  will  aspire  to  teaching 
positions  in  it.  At  present  the  majority  of  women  teachers  get  $60  a 
month.  The  principals,’  all  of  whom  are  men,  receive  from  $100  £o 
$125.  The  teaching  is  largely  repetition  of  the  ma'terial  found  in  the 
book  and  the  teachers  can  best  be  characterized  as  “ keeping  school  ” 
and  “ hearing  lessons.” 

School  attendance.— School  attendance  in  the  county  is  very  poor. 
The  following  table,  made  from  data  collected  from  schools  visited  by 
members  of  the  committee,  is  one  • indication  of  this.  All  that 
•was  said  concerning  school  attendance  in  the  State  in  a preceding 
chapter  is  exemplified  at  its  worst  in  Bullock  County.  Lack  of  schooP 
interest,  old  and  poorly  equipped  school  buildings,  short  terms,  and 
underpaid  teachers  always  Conduce  to  carelessness  and  irregularity  in 
attendance.  Children 'can  not  be  expected,  to  have  more  respect  for 
the  schools  or  value  education  more  highly  than  their  elders. 

1 Hi 


Attendance  on  day  of  visit,  Bullock  County , Ala. 
[Per  cent  present,  79.15.] 
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Rec(mmend<di<ni8 . — (1)  The  money^jprovicled  for  school  purposes 
mustlbe  substantially  increased.  Both  county  and  district  taxation 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  good  schools.  New  buildings  should 
replace  those  now  in  use  throughout  the  county  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  State  buildings  are  now  provided.  This  will  require  some 
bonded  indebtedness  if  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

(2)  The  tettn  should  be  lengthened  in  both  white  and  colored 
schools,  'More  and  better  teachers  are  essential  and  higher  salaries 
must  be  paid  to  secure  them. 

(8)  Professional  supervision  is  essential  to  good  results  in  school 
work!  A primary  supervisor  should  be  engaged  immediately.  The 
hoj^e  demohstration  agent  should  be  primarily  a county  supervisor 
working  under  the  direction  oi  the^  county  superintendent.  She 
fiho^kl  assist  in  the  supervision  of  the  upper  grades  and  correlate 
t^.hdibol  studies  with  the  , club  work.  The  clubs  may  then  *be* 
organized  knd  directed  by  the  teachers  under  the  supervision'  of  the 
home  demonstration  agent  / * ; \ 
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(4)  Additional  and  closer  supervision  should  be  supplied  through 
principals  who  are  capable,  experienced,  and  professionally  trained. 
Untif  complete  consolidation  is  accomplished,  certain  districts 
should  be  formed  in  the  county  in  which  from  two  to  five  schools  to- 
gether employ  one  person  who  acti$  as  supervising  principal  for  the 
group.  The  principal  should  have  plenty  of  free  time  for  super- 
vising and  an  expense  allowance  for  transportation  among  schools.* 

(5)  A director  of  school  health  (see  plan  outlined  in  another 
chapter  of  this  report)  is  particularly  essential  in  this  county.  Sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  school  sites  and  buildings  as  well  as  health* 
conditions  among  children  need  immediate  attention. 

' (6)  Adequate  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  enforcement  of 

the  compulsory  attendance^hw.  The  large  numbei^of  illiterates  And  - 
poor  school  attendance  sjjow  this  to  be  necessary. 

IV.  COLBERT  COUNTY. 


jTwo  counties,  Colbert  arid  Madison,  are  selected  for  discussion  as 
typical  of  that  portion  of  the  State  known  as  the  Tennessee  Yalley. 
The  population  of  Colbert  County  is  chiefly  white,  with  a total  of 
24,802,  of  whom  15,352,  or  61.9  pef  cent,  are  white,  and  9,444,  Qr  38.1 
peg*  cent,  are  colored.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  those  10 
years  of  age  and  over  is  20.7  per  cent  for  both  races.  Ten  per  cent 
of  this  is  among  the'' whites,  and  37.5  per  cent  among  the  negroes. 
The  total  number'of  illiterate  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20 
years j or  of  school  age.  is  996. 

Physical  resources . — Colbert  County  has  relatively  a low  valuation 
with  great  stretches  of  unimproved  and  practically  waste  land.  Tus- 
cumbia,  the  county  seat,  is  an  industrial  center  in  %hich  are  located 
nitrate  plants  now  under  Government  management.  Sheffield,  a few 
utiles  distant,  has  similar  conditions.  The  remainder  of  the  county  is 
entirely  agricultural.  The  northern  part  is  relatively  leygl,  and 
given  oyer  to  the  cultivation- of  qgm  and  cotton.  The  southern  part 
is  hilly,  and  contains  much  unimproved  and  waste  land. 

The  total  money  value  of  farm  crops,  cattle  and  hogs,  produced  in 
1918,  was  $4,304,000;  that  of  the  industrial  centers  surrounding  Tus- 
cumbia  and  Sheffield  is  not  available.  Cotton  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant-farm crop,  the  value\of  that  produced  in  1917  was  over  . 
$2,00^,000.  Cattle  and  hog  raising  is  increasing  in  importance,  al- 
though the  value  of  thoroughbred  stock  raising  as  a paying  business 
is  not.yet  appreciated  4n  the  county.  The  lands,  however,  are  fitted  ^ 
to  produce,  abundant  crops,  com,,  small  grains,  and  grasses.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  property  for  tax  purpoeear%$9,200,000.  'j  . 
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School  conditional— The  schools  are  supported  by  State  funds, 
county,  and.  poll  taxes.  A statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  1918  follower  . - 

) r 

' MCHFT8.  * 

County  tax — $27,600.00 

Poll  tax 2,014. 50 

State 82,712.48 


Total A : 62,826.98 

4 

DI8BUB8EMENT8. 

For  teachers*  salaries $50, 000, 00 

For  libraries  ‘ J 1,880.00 

Maps,  globes,  etc 534.00 

Salaries  _ 1 3, 950. 00 

Office  expenses 250. 06 


Total 62,614.00 

Of  the  $62,000  spent  in  1918  foy  school  purposes,  the  county  itself 
furnished  through  county  taxation  and  poll  taxes,  $28,600.  This 
amounts  to  about  seven-tenths  of  1 per  cent  of  the  income  for  the 
same  year.  The  remaining  54  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  was 
received  from  the  State.  Colbert  is  one  of  those  counties  which  gets 
frum  the  State  for  school  purposes  more  than  it  pays  into  the  State 
treasury  in  the  form  of  taxation  for  all  purposes,  an  amount  equal 
to  54  per  cent  of  the  total  spent  for  schools. 

Prom  an  educational  standpoint,  the  county  is  almost  entirely 
undeveloped.  The  buildings  are  exceedingly  poor,  and  are  of  the 
type  built  years  ago  by  community  subscription.  Lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,  and  other  ’ sanitary  requirements  were  entirely  over- 
looked when  the  Jbuildings  were  erected.  There  are  a few  new  State  x 
buildings,  with  sufficient  ground  and  with  proper  provision  for  con-* 
yenience  and  sanitation,  but  these  are  entirely  insufficient  in  number. 
At  the  beginning  >of  the  present  school  year  certain  minimum  re- 
quirements were  exacted  by  the  County  board  of  education  from  the 
local  communities.  Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
present  board  and  the  superintendent  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  of  the  42  white  school  building^  85  were  required  to  build  new 
toilets  before  school  opened  for  the  present  year,  making  a total  of. 
70  hew  toilets  placed  in  the  county  last  fall. 

In  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  October,  1918, 
the  cpunfy  board  and  the  county  superintendent  who  then  entered 
tLpbti4hd  dutiC^qf  his  office,  were confronted ’with  a situation  similar 
^ Montgomery  County. : Buildings were 
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•altogether^bad,  teachers  untrained  and  inefficient,  salaries  low,  the 
term  short  and  divided  into  two  sessions.  The  schools  were  entirely 
unequipped,  neither  books,  globes,  maps,  nor  blackboards  other  than 
painted  walls  having  been  supplied.  There  were  no  desks  except  ia 
those  of  the  homemade  variety  in  the  majority  of  the  schools. 
Drastic  measures  were  needed  immediately.  The  county  board  had 
taken  an  advanced  step,  made  possible  by  the  recently  enacted  law, 
and  engaged  a superintendent  from  outside  the  county,  of  long  ex- 
perience and  professional  qualifications.  They  next  enacted  certain 
regulations  concerning  minimum  requirements  expected' of  local  com- 


munities, teachers,  and  school  officers, 
these  were  as  follows: 


Briefly,  the  most  important  of 


1.  Every  school  must  be  supplied  .with  a woodshed  and  sufficient  wood,  ready 
^ cut 

2.  Stoves  must  be  bought  and  stovepipes  must  be  riveted  and  fastened  so 
that  they  can  not  fall. 

3.  Sufficient  and  proper  light  must  be  provided  by  rearranging  and  cutting 

, * new  windows  Where  necessary. 

4.  Satisfactory  school  desks  must  be  provided  for  all  schools. 

5.  No  Common  drinking  cups  will  be  allowed  on  the  school  grounds,  and  some 
, kind  of  water  container  with  a cover  and  faucet  must  be  provided. 

6. ‘  Some  arrangement  for  keeping  down  dust  In  the  schoolroom  must  be 

7.  Toilets  must  be  provided  for  both  boys  anfl  girls  on  every  school  grounds, 

8.  Sufficient  usable  blackboards,  mapq,  charts,  a globe  and  reasonable  library 

facilities  must-be  provided.  . i ' 

Note. — Any  school  failing  to  provide  the  above  within  a reasonable  time  after 
school  ofcens  jhall  be'  discontinued  until  after  such  Is  provided.^ 

0.  A contiAua  term  of  at- leasts  mouths  each  year  will  .be  ^provided. 
t10.  Classes  must  be  so  combined  as  to\ reduce,,  the  number  of  recitations 
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11.  All  teachers  shall  dismiss  their  schools  pn  Thursday  afternoon  once  every 
six  weeks  for  the.  purpose  pf  meeting  In  a county  teachers*  conference  which 
all  teachers  shall  be  required  to  attend. 

These  regulations  were -carried  out  by  the  trustees  and  teachers  in 
all  schools  observed  by  the  committee.  The  board  placed  patent 
desks  in  all  of  the  ^schools  not  previously  equipped*  with  them';  24" 
/feet  of  blackboard ; one  good  map;  a globe,  and  a small  libraijy.  This, 
represents  a splendid  accomplishment  for  one  year,  but  is,  of  course, 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  actual  nepds  of  the  schools.  Many  of  the 
, old  school  buildings,  repaired  and  equipped  with  desks,  unilateral 
light,  etc.,  are  such  as  to  make  additional  expenditure  of  doubtful 
economy.  So  long  as  the  county  or  district  is  not  able  to  provide 
the  housing  facilities  adequately  by  assuming  bonded  indebtedness, 
it  must  build,  equip,  and  maintain  schools  both  from  State  funds 
and/county  tax  revenue.  These  funds  are  insufficient  for  mainte- 
nance alone!  A sacrifice  must  therefore  be  made  either  in  the  kind 
of  buildings  furnished  or  in  the  quality  of  instruction  given,  as 
represented  by  the  length  of  term  and  teachers’  salaries.  The  county 
board  and  superintendent  have  cast  their  lot  on  the  side  of  instruction 
by  paying  larger  salaries  and  trying  to  secure  more  trained  teach- 
ers. This  is  recognized  as  a necessary  though  unfortunate  choice. 

School  supervision . — The  distinctive  advance  madwby  the  county 
educationally  is  toward  professional  supervision. ' The  great  bulk 
of  time  and  attention,  as  well  as  money,  is  placed  on  the  improvement 
of  the  classroom  ^aching..  While  by  no  means  completely  ^accom- 
plished, the  committee  found  greater  advance  toward  professional 
supervision  than  in  the  other  counties  visited.  This  Is  evidenced  by 
the  systematic  plans  for, the  carrying  oil  of  special  work  aad^definite 
accomplishment  along  particular  lines.  There  is  evidence  of  a 
proper,  conception  of  organized  supervision;  a corps  of  teachers 
working  in  a unified  manner  toward  definitelends ; some  professional 
spirit  jdoyalty  to  the  system,  and  unity  of  educational  * purpose. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  foy  the  county  is  definitely  divided 
into  an  elementary  course*  of  six  grades,  and  a rural  high-school 
course  of  three  grades.  The  rural  high  schools  are  located  at 
strategic  points  with  reference  to  as  many  surrounding  six-year 
schools  as  topography  and  road  conditions  permit.,  (See  accompany-* 
ing  map.)  Eight  session's  of.not  less  than  six  months  each  (the 
; ufinimum  *term  adopted  by  the  county  board)  are  required  fot  com- 
* pletion  of  the  elementary  course  and  four  sessions  4 or  that  of  the 
high  school  Home  project  work,  supervised  by  the  county  super- 
mtendent  and  his-  assistant,  is  given  school  credit  in  toe  last  two 
" throughout  toe  rural  high-school 

for 
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the  completion  of  the  high-school  course.  A certain  minimum  of. 
library  reading  is  also  required.  Following  are  the  home  project  . 
courses:  Management  of  hogs;  management  of  cows;  management 
of^poultry;  growing  and  canning  of  vegetables;  growing  of  corn; 
growing  of  peanuts;  cooking;  sewing;  making  home  conveniences; 
home  care  of  the  sick. 

Supervision  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  following  ways:  First, 
through,  teachers’  meetings  which  occur  even'  six  weeks  in  the  office  of 
the  county  superintendent.  These  the  teachers  are  required  to  attend. 
They  are  furnished  in  advance  with  definite  subjects  for  discussion 
or  instruction  at  these  meetings.  An  opportunity  is  given  the 
county  superintendent  to  give  necessary  directions  for  the  carrying 
out  of  proposed  plans,  and  for  the  teachers  to  ask  questions  or  discuss 
their  needs  in  regard  to  them.  Second,  weekly  letters  outlining  plans 
for  teaching  the  elementary  school  subjects,  including  farm  subjects 
through  the  home  project  work,  are  sent  to  each  teacher.  Third, 
reasonably  frequent  visits  by  the  county  superintendent  and  his  as- 
sistant are  made  to  all  schools  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  the 
methods,  of  following  outlines  and  other  instructions,  and  of  assisting 
the  teachers  in  better  methods  of  work. 

A splendid  effort  is  being  made  to  link  the  school  and  home  and  to 
make  the  school  work  practical  by  teaching  farming,  especially  those 
phases  of  it  most  needed  in  the  county — stock  raising,  for  example. 

In  promulgating  this  work  the  superintendent  has  placed  in  each 
school  J.5  selected  books  on  agriculture,  and  an  annual  subscription  to 
Xi  The  Progressive  Farmer.”  All  schools  visited  were  equipped  with  a 
rag-doll  seed  tester,  and  were  making  germination  seed  tests  of  com. 
Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  necessity  of  thoroughbred  stock  rais- 
ing for  the  county,  and  in  this  connection  attractive  agricultural 
posters  are  on  the  walls,  and  animal  booklets  are  being  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  language  and  agricultural  classes. 

The  teacher The  seat  of  a State  normal  school  is  at  Florence, 
only  a few  miles  by  trolley  from  the  county  seat  of  Colbert  County. 
/This  is  partially* accountable  for  the  fact  that 'many  of  the  teachers 
have  had  training  in  this  school.  Nearly*  half  of  those  visited  were 
graduates  of  a normal  school,  or  had  equivalent  education  and  train- 
ing. About  two-thirds  were  teaching  for  the  first  time  in  the  schools 
k visited,  and  about  one-third  had  no  previous  experience.  Tables  20 
and  21  show  the  education,  salaries,  and  experience  in  full  of  the  en- 
tire staff,  exclusive  of  the  townA 
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Table  20. — Education  beyond  the  elementary  grade*.  of  teacher*  in  Colbert 

County. 


Y*0k  of  education  beyond  elementary  grades. 

Number 

twchere  ! PwMnt 
having— | 

"Ti- , 

• A 3 j 5 

**  4rj  - 7 

13  ! 23 

i4 1 25 

.81  10 

to ; n 

2 3 

1 i . 1+ 

1 years ? 

4 yean ; ^ 

7 years 

Total  teaohert  reporting 

Sfi  ■ 

\ 

Table  21. — Experience  and  salaries  of  teacher*. 


Nooe 

1 year  or  less 

1 io  2 years 

3 to  3 yean 

3 to  4 yews 

4 to  3 years 

6 to  6 jmn. 

6 to  7 years 

TtolTnn 

StoOyean 

10  yean  and  orer. 


Experience. 


Number 

of 

teachers 

having— 

Salaries. 

Number 
of  * 
teachers 
receiving. 

3 

13 

11 

$60.00 

1 

8 

63.60 

I 

3 

ft*.  DO 

18 

8 

70.00 

22 

6 

7ft.  00 

II 

ft 

80  00 

3 

3 

36.00 

3 

0 

80.00 

4 

3 

85.00 

1 

Attendance  on  day  of  vieit,  Colbert  County , Ala. 
(For  cent  present,  50.45.) 


Ument : 

Present 

Enrollment : 

Present 

Enrollment : 

Present 

72 

30 

87 

25 

28 

27 

38 

10 

88 

28 

71 

50 

26 

20 

•!» 

1U 

26 

18 

46 

28 

as 

49 

22 

18 

26 

18 

624 

871 

35 

16 

26 

-■ 17 

' 
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^ Recommendations. — (1)  The  total  school  expenditure  must  be  sub- 
stantially Increased.  Money  for  maintenance  through  increased  tax-' 
and  for  buildings  through  bonded  indebtedness  will  be  nec- 

. (2)  New  modem  buildings  should  replace  those  now  used,  except 
in\those  places  in  which  there  are  now  State  buildings.  Probably 
90  per  cent  of  buildings  observed  were  unfit'  for  use. 

(8)  The  term  should  be  increased  in'  length  to  nine  months. 

(4)  More  and  better  teachers  are  needed  and  higher  salaries  and  a 
longer  tQtfn  are  both  necessary  to  procure, thein. 

- facilities  are  needed.  JThe  plan  outlined 
for  JWl  plan  should  be  completed  by  one  or 
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two  senior  high  schools  well  located.  The  present  county  high  school 
serves  a small  community  only  and  is  not  a county  high  school  in 
the  right  sense  of  the  term. 


V.  MADISON  COUNTY. 


General  background.^ Madison  County  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
. the  State  in  the  Tennessee.  Valley.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
productive  of  the  strictly  farming  counties.  The  county  seat,  Hunts- 
ville, located  near,  the  center  of  the  county,  is  the  site  of  five  large 
cotton  mills.-  The  Louisville  & Nashville  and  the  Southern  Railways 
ti^verse  the  county.  The  population  of  Huntsville  is  between  seven 
* and  eight  thousand.  That  of  ttys  county,  as  a whole,  is  47,041. 

Com  and  cotton  are  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  the  farm 
crops.  The  total  value  of  the  farm  crop  production  for  1918  was 
$12,500,000.  The  population  is  made  up  of  59  per  cent  native  whites 
of  native  parentage,  about  1 per  cent  foreign  bom  or  children  of 
foreign-born  parents,  and  40  per  cent  negroes.  Of  the  population  v 
between  10  and  21  years  of  age  2,004,  or  about  17  per  cent,  are 
illiterate. 

School  'Condition#. — The  school  officials  of  Madison  County  are 
making  a special  effort  toward  consolidation  of  schools  and  securing 
modern  buildings.  Though  a complete  program  is  in  no  sense  ac- . 
complished  in  this  county,  the  buildings  are  on  the  whole  better  than 
in  the  other  counties  visited.  A number  of  new  schoolhouses,  built 
on  the  State  plan,  especially  two-teaCher  and  five-teacher  schools  were 
observed.  |These  are  equipped  with  new  desks  and  hyloplate  black* 
boards.  Five  new  buildings  of  this  character  were  built  in  1918, 
and  four  acflditionhl  ones  are  in  contemplation  for  1919.  Durihg  the 
past  year  the  county  spent  $21,691  on  buildings  and  jfermanent  im- 
provements.! More  than  half  of  this  money  was  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  following  statements  concerning  the  status  of  schoolhous- 
ing  are  furnished  by  the  county  superintendent : 


Buildings  owned  by  the  State 84 

Building  owned  by  the  county \ 2 

Bulldlngs'owned  by  private  Individuals  or  communities S3. 

^Modern  buildings  meeting  State  requirements ^ 88 

School  buildings  with  two  toilets^ 1 85 

School  buildings  with  one  toilet 17 

School  buildings  with  no  toilets : 5 

Schools  equipped  with  two  sanitary  toilets : 1 11 

School  buildings  equipped  with  bylo  plate  blackboards  In  good  condition—  88 

Total  white  schools 1 57 

Total  colored  schools — — 85 

High-nchool  f<^  -County ''needs  far  better  hig^i 

school  facilities  /for  the  ’children  in  rural : 
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school  at  Huntsville  is  open  to  children  outside  the  district,  only  on 
the  payment  of  tuition.  The  county  high  school  is  located  at  the  ex- 
treme southeast  portion  of  the  county  near  the  Jackson  County  line. 
It  is  alto^ther  inaccessible  to  children  outside  its  immediate  vicinity. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


£ 


& 


Teachers*  training: 

Elementary  education  only * * i 

One  year  high  school  training 1 

. Two  years  high  school  training , iq 

Thred  years  high  school  training I n 

. Four  years  high  school  training, 32 

One  year* higher  education. 1* 15 

' Two  years  higher  education X.l 21 

Three  years  higher  education ^ IQ 

Four  years  higher  education...'. X. 13 

Teachers*  salaries : 

Number  receiving  $40  to  $45,50 . 3 

Number  receiving  $45  to  $50 1 

Number  receiving  $50  to  $55 21 

Number  receiving  $55  to  $60  XX 19 

. Number  receiving  $00  to  $65  /_ 40 

The  schools  are  supported  from  funds  received  from  the  State  and 
a county  tax  of  3 mills.  The  valuation  for  county  taxing  purposes 
is  $13,500,000.  The  total  amount  received  from  the  State  and  county 
for  schools  for  the  year  was  $104,521.  Of  this  total  $5,100  is  for  up- 
keep of  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent ; $79,489  for  teachers’ 
salaries;  $5,508  for  maintenance;  $3,095  for  transportation;  and 
. $1,006  for  6ther  expenditures.  The  remainder  was  spent  for  build- 
ings and  permahent  improvements. 

The  situation  in  Madisbn  County,  so  far  as  upkeep  of  buildings 
and  grounds  is  concerned,  is  unfortunately  no  improvement  on  tbe 
conditions  as  described  for  th©  State  as  a whole  in  a preceding  chap- 
ter. There  are,  as  stated,  & number  of  new  buildings.  Most  of 
these  are  well  painted  and  attractive  from  the  outside,  but  the  ma- 
jority, even  of  the  new  buildings,  show  utter  neglect  from  the  stand- 
point of  cleanliness  and  care.  The  old  buildings  visited  were  in  ex- 
ceedingly bad  condition/ 'Most  of  them  are  unfit  for  school  pur- 
^ttose9  from  every  standpoint 

The  teachers . — Comparatively  little  actual  teaching  was  seen 
in  the  county,  as  the  visits  were  made  near  the  close  of  the  term. 
Examinations  -were  being  conducted  and  preparation  for  closing  en- 
tertaiiunents  were  being  maderin  mapy*  of  the  schools.  Such  teach- 
ing as  was.  observed  does  not  depart  from 'the  kind  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter  on  conditions  in  the  State.  Some  overcrowded 
f otmdin  vthe  lower  grades,  and  as  occurred  inftiost  cases 
I-  r ^ i ; grades  were 
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is  another  example  of  the  fact  that  the  attempt  to  do  high-school  j 
work  results  disastrously  for  all  concerned. 

The  county  high-school  pupils  rare  housed  in  an  old  building  which 
was  formerly  a private  school.  It  is  in  very  bad  repair  and  entirely 
unfitted  from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitation,  convenience,  comfort, 
and  equipment  to  supply  the  requirements  of  modern  school  hous- 
ing. It  is  located  on  a good  site  of  about  5 acres  of  ground.  Re- 
cently the  county  built  an  annex  for  home  economics  and  manual 
t-  lining.  The  annex  is  a very  good  building,  though  pporly  equipped 
for  teaching  the  subjects  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  seems  to 
the  committee  an  unfortunate  jwaste  of  money.  It  isbadly  in  need  of 
care.  The  shower  baths,  which  should  be  an  attractive  part  of  the 
school?  are  not  only  unused  but  are  becoming  entirely  ruined  from 
neglect  and  abuse. 

There  are  three  teachers  in  the  county  high  school,  all  of  whom 
have  normal  or  college  training.  The  annual  enrollment  is  35  but 
when  visited  by  the  committee  only  28  were  in  regular  attendance. 

Of  these  18  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school,  that  is,  in  the 
town  in  which  it  is  located.  There  are  no  good,  reasonably  priced 
boarding  facilities,  so  that  only  those  children  near  enough  to  reach 
the  school  from  their  homes  can  attend. 

Besides  the'equipment  for  manual  training  and  cooking  and  sew- 
ing, which  if  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition  would  probably  be 
quite  adequate  for  a small  high  school,  there  is  some  equipment  for 
the  teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry..  The  total  is  valued  by  the 
county  superintendent  at  about  $1,000.  The  school  is  supported  al- 
most entirely  by  the  State,  from  which  it  receives  $3,000  per  year. 

The  county  supplied  $200  and  $300  were  received  from  other  source^ 
during  the  past  year. 

The  high  school  is  in  every  sense  a State  suppirted,  local,  rather 
than  a county  high  school.  This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  county 
board  accounts  for  the  fact  that  practically  none  of  its  support  comes  * 
from  that  source.  The  building  needs  extensivo  repairs  to  make  it  at 
all  fit  for  use.  In  fact,  if  the  high  school  is  to  remain  in  its  present 
location,  the  building  should  be  replaced  by  a new  one  of  modern 
type.  Present  conditions  ought  not  to  continue.  .% 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  county  board  would  not 
be  justified  in  placing  the  kind  of  builejings  needed  for  a county  high 
school  in  a rich  county  like  Madison  in  so  remote  a location  as  the 
present  one.  Good  high-school  facilities  are  badly  needed,  and  should 
be  made  accessible  to  as  great  a number  of  children  as  possible  ^ 
through  convenient  location  and  through  the  provision  6f  means  of 
transportation  and  boarding  arrangements.  The  committee  believes  ;• 
that  the  7—4  plan  prevailing  in  the  county  should  be  discontinued  ■ ^ 
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and  the  6—3 — 3 plan  installed.  Under  this  arrangement  the  high 
school  at  Gurley  would  give  good  service  as  a junior  high  school, 
several  of  which  are  needed;  It  appears  feasible  and  economical 
for  this  portion  of  Madison  County  to  unite  with  certain  communi- 
ties in  the  western  portion  of  Jackson  County.  This  inter-county 
arrangement  would  provide  sufficient  funds  for  maintaining  a good 
junior  high  school,  and  as  soon  as  permitted  by  legislative  action,  the 
territory  could  be  made  into  a taxing  and  bonding  district,  and  then 
a proper  building  could  be  provided.  When  the  new  plan  of  organ- 
ization is  put  into  operation,  one  or  two  well-equipped  senior  high 
schools  should  be  placed  by  the  county  board  in  carefully  selected  ac- 
cessible places. 

Recommendatiom. — (1)  More  generous’  school  support  and  money 
for  buildings  is  needed  in  this  as  in  other  counties,  and  should  be 
provided  soon.  The  committee  believes  that  school  building  is  pro- 
gressing in  this  county  rapidly,  but  considering  the  need  for  more 
schoolhoUses  additional  funds  are  essential. 

(2)  A continuous  term  of  nine  months  should.be  established.  The 
present  term  is  too  short  and  its  division  into  two  parts  intensifies 
its  inadequacy. 

(3)  A course  of  study  adapted  to  rural  community  needs  and  pre-v 
pared  for  the  6 — 3 — 3 organization  should  be*  provided.  The  county 
has  practically  no  vocational  interests  other  than  farming  and  would 
be  a very  suitable  county  in  which  to  put  in  operation  the  plan  as 

• recommended  with  a course  of  study  having  a distinctly  rural 
tendency. 

(4)  The  county  is  very  much  in  need  of  closer  supervision  follow- 
ing die  plan  recommended  in  Chapter  VII.  The  facts  that  consolida- 
tion is  becoming  more  and  more  extended;  that  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  county  make  it  possible  to  reach  schools  with  relative  ease;  and 
tfeat  the  population  is  relatively  evenly  distributed,  makes  the  super- 
visory problem  one  which  can  be  solved  effectively  through  the  county 
superintendent  and  a corps  of  assistant  supervisors. 

VL  ESCAMBIA  COUNTY. 

Escambia  .Coupty  is  selected  as  typical  of  the  grass  and  timber 
section  of  the'State.  It  is  located  in  the  southwest  part  and  borders 
on.  Florida.  The  county  is  rectangular  in  shape ; about  54  miles  long 
by  18  miles  wide.  Two  branches  of  the  Louisville  & Nashville 
Railroad  and  the  Florida  & Gulf  Railroad  cross  the  county.  Rrew- 
ton,  t^(  wimiy  seat,  is  the  largest  town  and  ia  located  nekr  the  center 

’ ^ (xi.upty.  There  is  a county  high  school  at  Atmore  inThe  south- 
east'pty,  and  pge  Additional  four-year  high . school 
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Physical  resources . — The  surface  is  generally  level ; the  soil  rich 
and  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruits,  especially  oranges  and  peaches. 
Raising  of  early  strawberries  is  an  important  industry.  Lumbering 
is  probably  the  most  productive  industry  of  tbe  county.  Data  on  the 
value  of  lumber  and  turpentine  produced  and  fruit  crops  are  not 
available.  The  total  value  of  held  crops,  cattle,  and  hogs  produced 
in  1918  amounts  to  $4,269,000.  It  seems  reasonably  to  believe  that 
this  amount  would  be  substantially  augmented  by  the  value  of  straw- 
berries, peaches,  oranges,  turpentine,  and  lumber.  Timber  is  rated 
as  the  chief  output.  There  are  extensive  stretches  of  Uncut  timber- 
lands.  Many  portions  of  the  county  are  indeed  sparsely  filled  be- 
cause of  this,  and  one  drives  many  miles  through  virgin  timber  to 
reach  the  schools  found  in  the  settlements  on  cleared  land. 

Unquestionably  the  county  has  economic  possibilities  and  a bright 
future  when  the  land  is  cleared  and  placed  under  cultivation.  At 
present,  however, 'timberlands  are  taxed  on  a very  small  valuation, 

' from  $1.25  to  $4.50  per  acre.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  undeveloped 
and  unsettled  land  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  low 
^ valuations  nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  revenue  is  from  the 
lumber  and  railroad  companies.  L<and  is  retained  in  large  tracts  and 
there  are  relatively  few  small  owners.  In  general  the  tenant  farmers 
and  the  employees  of  lumber  companies  support  the  homes  from 
which  school  children  come.  _ The  total  population  of  the  county  in 
1910  was  18,889,  of  whom  13,156,  or  69  per  cent  are  white,  and  5,569, 
or  30  per  cent,  approximately,  are  negro.  There  are  in  the  county 
590  persons  from  10  to  20  years  of  age,  that  is  of  school  age,  who  are 
illiterate.  This  is  12J  per  cent  of  the  total 'population  from  10  to 
20  years  of  age. 

System  of  taxation . — Escambia  County  is  one  of  the  few  in  the 
State  which  levies  not  only  a county  tax,  but  a local  district  tax  in 
all  but  two  of  the  districts.  In  addition  to  the  county  and  district 
levies,  three  districts  have  succeeded  in.  borrowing  money  through 
notes  of  the  trustees — the  amounts  are  respectively  $1,000,  $1,500,  and 
$2,000.  This  money  is  used  for  buildings  and  repairs.  To  pay  these 
notes  the  district  pledges  its  local  tax  for  as  many  years  as  are  neces- 
' sary  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  indebtedness.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  no' additional  expense  is  involved.  The*  notes  merely  represent 
drawing  in  advance  on  regular  tax  fund.  The  plan  enables  a district, 
however,  to  provide  a building  if  an  inexpensive  one  will  serve, 
immediately,  when  otherwise  a delay  of  several  years  is  necessary. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  is  $7,460,284.  The  receipts  for 
the  school  year  just  closing  were  as  follows:  From*  Stafce^  funds, 
$22,565;  from  county  tax,  $2T,566;  from  distyict  tax,  $17,588,  a^  total. 

> of  $60,965:  Of  this  amount  $6,820  was  spent  - f<H^ 
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ment ; $3, for  administrative  expenses,  and  the,  remainder  lor 
buildings  and  teachers’  salaries.  * - 

School  sanitation . — Here,  as  elsewhere^a  choice  must  be  made  be- 
tween decent  buildings  inwhich  to  house  the  school  children,  arid 
reasonable  classroom  efficiency  as  represented  in  teachers’ salaries  and 
length  of  term.  To  secure  both  is  patently  impossible  with  the  totally 
inadequate  fun^s  at  the  disposal  of  the  board.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion, therefore,  after  consideration,  decided  that  buildings  fit  to 
shelter  children  must  be  obtained  firsfc^-even  at  a sacrifice  of  other 
essentials.  Distinctive  progress  has  b&n  made' toward  this  end 
though  it  is  far  from  completely  accomplished.  Black  boards  of 
hylojplate  in  sufficient  quantities  and  patent  desks  have  been  installed 
this  year  in  practically  all  the  school  b.uildings,  replacing  painted 
. boards  and  homemade  benches.  t 

“This  county,  like  many  others  in  Alabama,  had  entirely  disre- 
'ed  sanitary  essentials  when  providing  buildings.  There  was  a 
raceful  lack  of  toilets  such  as  satisfy  the^demands  of  mere  de- 
cency. Thirteen  schools  are  now  supplied  with  two.  sanitary 
toilets  built  according  to  the  State  plans.  Fifteen  additional  schools 
have  two  toilets  of  some  kind,  not  sanitary,  ^Vpwever,  and  some* 
of  them  in  very  bad  condition.  Eighteen  school's  still  have  but 
one,  and  twdlve  have  hone  whatever.  r * 

Pure  water  within  reasonably  easy  access  and  available  at  all  times 
for*  drinking  purposes  as  well  as  for  washing  hands  is  obviously  a 
simple  necessity  for  every  school.  However,  neighbors’  well  a or  im- 
.pure  springs  have  for  years  been  the  source  of  supply  for  the  majority 
of  schoolhouses  in  the  county,  and  no  method  of  keeping  the  water 
in  the  building  other  than  open  pails  and  common  dippers  was  pro- 
vided. The  task  of  supplying  good  wells  and  sanitary  coolers  was 
assumed  by  the  board  for  the  present  year.  A systematic  campaign ' 
for  these  and  other  essentials  was  carried  on  in  part  through  a sys- 
tem of  standardization.  Requirements  for  the  different  classes  of 
standard  school  are  very  moderate,  yet  progress  is  being  made  and 
ideals,  are  gradually  being  instilled.4  A substantial  improvement  i9 
noticeable  between  those  schools  stahdardized  and  those  which  are 
not*  Accomplishments  in  this  regard  are  shown  on  the  map  And  fol- 
lowing ar^ requirements  for  each  class* of  standardized  schools: 


8UPKR10B. 


1.  State  ballings  with  two  rooms  or  more  employing  two  teachers. 
'2.  Yard  well  kefrt  and  all  trees  on  school  ground*  whitewashed. 

S.  Buildings  painted.*  ? X 

; . ,4.,  Plenty,  of  hylopiate  blackboard,  ^decorated,  j 

8eatpd  with  patent  desks.  . *'*  ' 

e^fr^  plctures  pn  walls  in  ^achi  doom. 
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8.  Sanitary  toilets. 

9.  Wholesome  water  supply  on  school  grounds. 

10.  Sanitary  prinking,  fountains. 

11.  School  organized  into  active  improvements, 

society. 

12.  Good  display  of  school  work  on  walls. 


war  savings  or  Red  Cross 


■ EXCELLENT. 

1.  State  building,  painted.  ■ 

2.  Well-kept  yard  with  trees  whitewashed. 

8.  Two  toilets. 

4.  Seated  with  patent  desks. 

.6.  Library. 

6.  Hyloplate  blackboard,  decorated.  ■ 

7.  Individual  drinking  cups. 

8.  Good  display  of  school  'work  on  walla 

9.  School  organized  for  some  form  of  war  work. 


1.  State  building.  - 

2.  Well-kept  yard. 

Sweated  with  patent  desks. 

4.  Hyloplate  blackboard. 

5.  Individual  drinking  cups. 


Y 


1.  Land  not  deede^to  the  State.  ^ 

2.  No  patent  desks.  * 9 

8.  No  hyloplate  blackboard. 

4,  Yards,  poorly  kept. 

^J5v^Jo-4ndividual  drinking  cups. 

Under  the  old  regime  of  district  control  no  records  worthy  of  the 
name  were  kept  either  by  the  teachers  or  superintendent.  A splendid 
system  is  now  installed  for  both  school  and  office  records.  Daily, 
monthly,  and  annual  reports  are  required  of  the  teachers  and* are 
systematically  inspected,  corrected,  and  filed.  The  old  idea  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  school  grounds  and  buildings  is  being  eradicated 
gradually  and  legally  recorded  deeds  are  being  required  by  the  board. 
Plats  of  school  grounds  with  attached  deeds  and  even  the  unfortu- 
nate loss  of  school  sections  within  the  county  is  being  investigated 
with  the  possibility  of  recovering  some  of  this  now  valuable  property. 

In&trwUon. — Salaries  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  the 
couhty  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 

Table  22, — Salaries  and  certificates  of  Escambia  County*  teachers . 
Receiving  per  month : ' Teacher*. 


$40 


86 
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Table.  22. — SaUtHes  and  certificates  of  Escambia  County  teachers — Continued. 

Grade  of  certificate':  Teacher* 

First 40 

Second-’ _ 40 

* Third : 35 

Life - 1 3 

' Total- Y — ..A.  J...  124 

Classification  for  last  yea^ 

\x  First a 29 

\ Second _ 1 47 

Third 30 


Total  - 


Table  23. — Education  of  teachers  in  Escambia  County. 
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Yean  of  education  beyonfolemenUry  grades. 


1 year. . 

2 yean. 

3 years. 

4 yean. 

5 yean, 
ft  yean. 

7 yean. 

8 yean. 


Total  teachers  reporting. . 


I Number 
6f  * 
j teachers 
j having— 

Per  cent. 

. 6 

14.6 

8 

19.5 

3 

7.3 

> 11 

lift.  8 

1 

2.4 

i 11 

.26.8 

: 1 

2.4 

1 41 

100 

Teachers  are  classified  by  the  county  board  according  to  their 
qualifications  and  ability,  with  salaries  of  $40,  $45,  and  $50  for 
third,  second  and  first  class,  respectively.  These  salaries  are  supple- 
mented from  funds  raised  through  district  taxation  and  reach  a 
maximum  of  $05  with  an  average  of  $55  for  the  county.  The  school 
term  is  six  months.  In  most  cases  it  is  divided  into  two  sections*. 

The  classroom  instruction  is  of  the  kind  described  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  and  little  teaching  of  a high  quality  was  found  by  the 
committee*  It  was  practically  all  on'the  “lower  plane”  as  distin- 
guished by  Dr.  McMurry,  meaning  that  “it  shows  that  neither 
teachers  nor  supervisors  are  looking  beyond  the  storiner  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  acquisition^  of  mechanical  skill.”  Evidences  of  super- 
vision hre  apparent  throughout  the  county;  for  example,  topographi- 
cal maps,  drawings,  written  work,  and  the  like  are  displayed  in 
practically  all  the  rooms.  However,  supervision  is  not  close  enough 
to  influence  the  methods  of  teaching  to  any  notable  extent,  and  there 
is.no  evidence  of  unified  aim  wd  purpose  Among  the  staff.  With  a 
teaching  body  of  124,  more  than  half  of  .whom  are  in  one-teacher 
schools,  one  supervisor  is  quite  inadequate.  This  is  especially  true 
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teachers  easily  fall  back  into  routine  methods  of  teaching  without 
the  spur  of  careful  direction  and  surveillance, 

Consolidation  of  schools . — Escambia  County  has  53  one- teacher, 

13  two-teacher,  4 three-teacher,  and  4 four-teacher  schools.  The  two 
towns,  Brewton  and  Atmore,  have  five  or  more  teachers.  The  pre- 
vailing type  in  the  county  is  the  one-teacher  school,  of  which  there  are 
altogether  too  many,  even  allowing  for  the  relatively- unsettled  condi- 
tion of  a large  portion  of  the  county  and  the  ever-present  road  prob- 
lem. Consolidation  in  this'county  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  educat- 
ing the  people  to  the  desire  for  centralization,  as  to  educating  them 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education  and  the  necessity  of 
paying  for  it  with  reasonable  liberality.  Consolidated  school  build- 
ings cost  money  and  this  the  people  are  reluctant  to  supply.  Some 
progress  is  being  made,  however.  The  board  is  in  many  cases  refusing 
new  buildings  until  consolidation  can  be  effected.  People  should  * 
also  understand  that  even  money  value  of*  land  i&  increased  by  good 
school  buildings  and  qualified  teachers,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
progressive  citizens  needed  to  develop  the  c<)dnty  will  settle  there 
only  when  educational  facilities'are  /furnished  for  the  children.  A 
certain  citizen  who'paid  $13,000  for  a farm  near  McCulloch  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  he 
would  not  have  paid  more  than  $6,000  if  it  were  not  for  the  proximity 
of  the  consolidated  school. 

Attendance  ortiday  of  visit , Escambia  County , Ala. 

[Per  cent  present,  60.83.]  / 


Enrollment : 

Present. 

Enrollment — Con.  Present. 

Enroll  msi 

It — Con.  Present. 

52 

42 

92 

...  - 69 

24  „ 

22 

43  -- 

. I 85 

41 

. ■_ 25 

28  — 

. - 12 

44 

22 

89 

- 51 

'45  . 

22 

50.  . 

*25 

31  - . 

*24 

* — 

— 

29 

26 

41 

28 

609 

403 

Escambia  County  is  not  poor  in 

land  and  resources. 

If  it  is  to  he 

developed  to  its  fullest  possibilities  it  must  be  peopled  by  an  intelli- 
gent citizenry,  trained  in  efficient  public  schools.  Such  schools  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  county  to  supply,  even  if  a sacrifice  be  necessary.  The 
. committee  found  the  county  board  and  superintendent  able,  broad- 
minded, and  alert.  It  is  convinced  that  the  money  supplied  will  be 
used  economically  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  children, 
Recomniendations.—y(l)  More  and  better  buildings  and  more  lib- 
-eral  support  for  schools  must  be  provided.  The  assessed  valuation^ 
the  county  is  exceedingly  low.  It  should  be  raised,  and  the  3-mill 
limit  rai&d^  as  soon  as  the  legislature  makes  it  possible.  A scheme  * 
for  consolidation  and  a systematic  building  program  for  the  county  ; 
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should  be  inaugurated  and  consummated  at  the  earliest  possible  date. , 
The  schools  sifffer  for  every  month  of  delay. 

(2)  Better  salaries  and  longer  terms  must  be  established  in  order 
* that  experienced  teachers  may  be  secured. 

(3) ,  At  least  one  additional  supervisor,  preferably  a primary  super- 
visor, should  be  engaged  at  once.  The  amount  now  paid  to  the 
county  agept  by  the  board  of  education,  from  which  the  schools  re- 
ceive only  remote,  if  any,  benefit,  if  augmented  by  another  $600  or 
$700  would  probably  secure  a satisfactory  person.  Later,  other  super- 
visors should  be  engaged. 

„f  . - (4)  A continuous  term  of  nine  months  should  be  established  as  - 

soon  as  funds  are  available.  The  division  of  a short  term  of  six 
months  into  two  parts  makes  efficient  work-  impossible. 

VII.  PICKENS  COUNTY.  • . 


ss* 
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Pickens- County  is  selected  as  an  agricultural  fcoutfty  in  which 
progressive  methods  of  farming  are  not  yet  followed.  In  the  pro- 
portion of  white  and  negro  children  it  is  reasonably  typical  of  ooun- 
. ties  of  this  class. 

It'is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  embraces  an  area 
of  375  square  miles,  with  a population,  in  19l\),  of  25,055.  Of  these 
51.7  per  cent  are  colored.  4 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry,  the  principal  products  being 
cotton,  corn,  and  hay;  oats,  sugar  cane,  and  other  crops  are  grown 
on  a rather  small  scale  and  prat  the  local  demands  only  in  part. 

1 JSxcepf  in  the%case  of  a few <$  tn^most  progressive  farmers,  present 
methods  of  farming  are  pra^c^Uy^dentical  with  those  which  have 
been  in  use  for  years.  The  greater  pant  of~lhe  country  is  hilly, 
-broken  and  rough;  other  portions  are  level  or  gently  rolling.  The 
northern  part  of  the  county  has  inucj^  timber,  which  is  being  rapidly 
cut  away^  Numbering  in  tins  section  ffias  attracted  many  from  the 
f&rm,-&pemalfy  white  laborers.-/  * 

~ Financthff  tke  schooU. — The  ass  devaluation  of  Pickens  County 
Is  $4,815,080:  As,  in  other  bounties,  it  is  only  a small  fraction  of  the 
jfe&r  valujii  Fartils.  selling  at*  $50  to  $75  an  acre  are  assessed  at  $10 
.-rtrl$lBi  <^wen  less*.  At  a conservative  estimate,  the  assessed  valu- 
ation could  welllbe  }2  millions./ 'Qjere  fe*a  county  tax  of  4 mills,  the 
maximum  permitted, 'but  not  district  tax.  Tuition  is  charged  in  all 
towitein  order  that  the  sc^^  or  nine 

TThte  town  of  A^ceviUbj  for  illustration,  charges  $5  a month 
eleVstoth  grade;  ^^  * i month  for  grades  eight,nine,  and 

$2;50  id*  grpdte^one, 

two,  and  thre&  - -^ereipfi^do  Is 

four  months;  in  all  other  g&dea'for  rnpntW‘,r^t'^^irt%» - 
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there^is  a matriculation  fee  of  $2,50*  a monthly  fee  of  $1  for  each  - 
of  the  elementary  grades,  and  of  $1.50  for  each  of  the  high-school 
grades.  This  and  the  State  funds  are  entirely  insufficient  for  sup- 
port and  buildings.  The  .total  amount  spent  for  schools  for  1918 
was  $8.28  for  each  child. 

Administration  amd.  supervision. — Legally  the  county  board  of 
education  acts  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of" schools,  who  dominates  all  teachers.  In  many  cases  how- 
ever the  district  trustees  take  the  initiative.  The  county  superin- 
tendent and  the  county  board  merely  ratify  the  choice  of  the  local 
boards.  No  doubt  these  boards  should  be  consulted  regarding  the 
selection  of  teachers,  but  all  nominations  should  originate  with  the 
county  superintendent  and  appointments  made  by  the  board. 

The  county  superintendent  can  not  supervise  effectively  unless  as- 
sistants are  provided.  There  are 'so  many  duties,  to  which  he  must 
attend  that  he  has  but  little  time  for  the  supervision  of  instruction. 
He  must  look  after  the  finances  of  the-schools;  carry  out  a building 
program ; keep  the  people  inforAied  as  to  the  needs  and  make  plans 
for  the  future;  in  short,  he  must  be  the  educational  leader  of  the  com- 
munity. 'Since  few  teachers  have  had  adequate  preparation,  they 
must  be  improved  .in  service.  This  can  not  be  done  without  assistant 
supervisors.  ' f 

City  systems  with  better  irained  teachers  and  school  buildings  close 
together  employ  several  supervisors  for  the  same  number  of  teachers 
as  Pickens  County  has.-  A supervisor  of  music  should  be  among  those 
employed  and  music  should  be  ofie  of  the  school  subjects.  At  present 
'it  is  not  taught  at  all  in  the  county. 

Among  the  commendable  things  that  the  county  superintendent  is 
dtoing  to  help  teachers  grow  professionally  is  the  organization  of* 
reading  circles  in. several  sections  of  the  county;  out  these  reading 
clubs,  valuable  as  they  are,  do  not  take  the  place  of  constructive  crit- 
icism of  classrobm  teaching.  There  should  be  enough  supervision 
to  see  that  the  teachers  make  intelligent  use  of  what  they  i^adi  «,  * 

, Consolidation’ of  schools.^The  county  school  board  until  iwenfly 
has  been  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the  number  of  school  dis- 
* tricta  As  a result  there  has  been  little  consolid&tion'of  schools.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  erect  school  buildings  in  every  district  asking  for 
on&-  The  consolidation^of  schools  has  hof  been  considered  seriously 
either  by  the  school  officials  or  by  the  patrons  of  die  schools.  There  is 
In  the  county  only  one  transportation  wagon, ' One  reason  consolida- 
tion has  not  been  seriously  discussed  is  that  the  joads  are  almostiifii- , 
passablein  winter,,  esgpcially  the  roads  crpssing  pr  paralleling  the 
mahyv  shimpsh  streams.  Yet  in  spite  "of  poor  roads 
* diViding 
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and  erecting  one-room  school  buildings  could  be  abandoned.  As  an 
illustration,  a new  &ne-room  building  has  been  erected  about  three 
miles  from  Inform,  though  the  children  attending  this  school  could 
well  be  transported  to  the  schoo)  at  Reform.  Similarly,  other  consoli- 
dations might  be  effected.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county, 
four  schools — New  Hope,  Carroll^  Cross  Roads,  and  Hargrove — 
might  be  consolidated  at  Shiloh  Church.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county  there  was  once  a school  at.  the  point  indicated  on  the 
map  where  six  roads  center.  This  school  enrolled  180  pupils,  but 
new  districts  were  formed  and  several  schools  are  attempting  to-do 
whal  one  good  consolidated  school  could  do  much  better.  The  schools 
that  could  be  consolidated  here  are  Center  Springs,  May,  Flatwoods, 
Brannen,  and  possibly  Kenny  Hill.'  Other  illustrations  could  be 
given.  Consolidation,  however,  can  not  be  effected  until  the  roads 
are  improyed  and  there  are  more  funds  to  transport  the  children.  If 
a sentiment  for  consolidation  were  created,  better  roads  would  result 
The  practical  plan  for  Pickens  County  is  to  form  a good  consolidated 
school  at  some  point  whence  it  will  most  likely  prove  successful. 
Shiloh  Church  would  probably  be  the  best  location.  After  this  school 
proves  Successful  other  consolidations  could  be  effected.  In  the  mean- 
time the  school  board*  should  district  the  county,  looking  forward 
to  consolidation. 

School  attendance . — The  schopl  registers  of  the  county  were  ex- 
amined and  it  was  found  that  attendance  during  the  compulsory 
period  was  but  little  better  than  during  the  other  months  of  the  year. 
The  attendance  during  the  compulsory  period  would  naturally  be 
better  because  it  comes  during  the  months  .when  there  is  no  work  on 
the  farms.  The  poorest  attendance  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when 
the  <ux>ps  are  being  gathered,  and  in  the  spring  when  the  erops  are 
‘ being  planted.  During  these  seasons  the  attendance  in  mfcny  school^ 
is  abjut  one-Jjalf  what  it  should  be.  Few  of  the  older  children 
are  in  school.  As  onet  goes  by  farms^h  the  fpring  of  the  year,  many 
children -may  be'  seen  in  the  fields.  Data  fcrere  collected  from  21 
classrooms  ^regarding . attendance.  Of  456  pupils  enrplled  during 
the  year,  817  are  now  (April)  enrolled.  On  the  day  the  writer 
visited  the  schools  270  were  present.  £hree  town  schools  where  the 
attendance  is  better,  than  in  the  count*  districts  are  included.  One 
school  a short  distance  'from  Carroll  town  which  had  a total  enroll- 
ment of  44  now  has  onl/a18,  of  whom  18  were  present  on  the  day  of 
theivisit  The  total  enrollment  of  white  children  in  the  community 
up  to  MarclrWas  2$06.  At?  the  end  of  February  .there  were  enrolled 

been  1,788,  or 

* pw.¥«nt  qjt  tfc®  to^enroUn^t^ife^ ti  * j., 

"That  a "picture  might  be  had  of  school  attendanp  j^  BiQfcent 
County  three  school  registers  for" the  year  Jdl8-  wefe  Belected Vfc  ran- 

t.  St-  ■-  s ' * J : ' ’ .i  r.  • ~ .w  • •.  ^ 
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dom  and  the  attendance  data  for  each  pupil  copied  for  the  months  of 
January  ahd  February.  It  may  be  noted  that  most  children  were 
in  school  for  a few  days  dnd  then  out  for  as  many  days. 

Preparation  of  the  teacher*. — Of  the  85  white  teachers  in  Pickens 
County,  6 hold  life  certificates;  15,  first  grade;  34,  second  grade  f 30, 
third  grade.  Thirteen  have  been  graduated  from  high  school;  12  ’ 
from  normal  school,  and  6 from  college.  Three  have  attended  normal 
school  one  year;  6,  two  years,  and  8,  three  years.  Forty-two  have  had 
no  schooling  beyond  the  elementary  grades  or  only  a year  or  two  of 
high-school  work.  It  is  evident  that  the  educational  qualifications  of 
teachers  in  Pickens  County  are  low ; the  only  way  to  obtain  teachers 
of  higher  qualifications  is  to  pay  more  salary.  ^ 

Teachers  have  been  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  kind  t)f  certificate  they 
hold.  The  salary  of  a. teacher  with  a third-grade  certificate  is  $45.00 
a month;  with  a second-grade ‘certificate,  $55.00,  and  with  a first- 
grade  certificate,  $65.00  a month  for  a term  of  six  months.  Owing 
. to  lack  of  funds  it  is  impossible  to  employ  many  teachers  with  first-  * 
grade  certificates. 

School  buildings , — The  school  buihjjngs  in  Pickens*  County  ma y 
be  classed  as  being  in  a good  state  of  repair.'  There  are,  of  course, 

’ some  exceptions,  as,  for  example,  the  school  building  at  Pickensville,  - 
which  should  be  torn  down  and  a new  one  erected.  Several  new  and 
modem  buildings  havp  -been  erected  on  the  State  plan.  The  funds 
for  the*erection  of  the  new  buildings  were  obtained  by  subscription. 
The  movement  to  provide  better  buildings  is  to  be  commended,  but 
not  the  movement  to  increase  the  number  of  districts  and  school 
buildings. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few  forward-looking  move- 
ments in  Pickens  County.  The  county  superintendent,  however,  is 
beginning  to  suggest  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  schools  -and  to 
advocate  better  buildings.  The  employment  of  a clerk  for  part  of 
. the  year  is  to  be  highly  commended.  One  or  two  of  the  districts  are 
beginning  to  talk  about  levying  a district  tax.  * K 

BeoomTMndatims. — (1)  The  schools  oi  Pickens  . County  can  not 
be  much  improved  until  more  funds  are  provided,  therefore  steps  to 
thiq  end  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible.  (2)  The  first  meads  the 
county  board  should  use  . to  improve  instruction  is  to  employ  one  or 
more  supervisors  to  help  teachers  in  service,  (8)  In  ord6r  to  im- 
prove the  schools,  the'eounty  should  build  good  roads,  since  consoli- 
dation will ' be^impopdble^mth‘  the  roads  as  they  are.  (4)  The 

county  With  a view  hi  con* 
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VIII.  ETOWAH  COUNTY. 


General  backgrounds, — Etowah  County  is  typical  of  several  small 
and  thinly  populated  counties  in  which  coal  and  mineral  are 
found,  and  the  resources  of  which  are  therefore  mining  and  indus- 
trial as  well  as  agricultural.  It  is  situated  in  about  the  center  of  the 
northeastern  quarter  of  the  State,  and  embraces  an  area  of  542  square 
miles.  The  population  is  39,109,  only  17.4  per  cent  being  colored. 

Within  the  county  are  three  small  cities,  Gadsden,  Alabama  City, 
and  Attalla,  with  a combined  .population  of  17,393,  or  44.5  per  cent 
of  the  total.  There  are  two  other  incorporated  towns,  Altoona  with 
a population  of  1,071,  and  Walnut  Grove  with  a population  of  204.. 
The  remainder  of  the  county  is  rural.  In  the  cities  are  cotton  mills 
and  car  shops.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
principally  around  Altoona. 

The  assessed  valuation  of' the  county,  the  cities  included;  is  $13,- 
600,000.  It  is  estimated  that  property  in  *the  county  is  assessed  on 
an  average  at  not'more  than  28  per  cent  of  its  value.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  real  value.  For  illus- 
tration : A farm  for  which  $6,600  was  refused  is  assessed  at  $600. 
Other  properties  that  would  easily  sell  for  $25,000  are  assessed  at 
$4,000.  Generally  there  hre  “two ’•entirely  different  values  placed 
upon  farms  and  business  properties — one  for  the  tax  assessor  and  the* 
other  for  the  purchaser.  • J 

Financing  the , schools.— There  is  a ^hree  mill  county  tax,  and  a 
district  tax  in  10  districts.  The  funds  raised  by  each  district  are 
small,  as  ma J be  noted1  from  the  following  table: 


Tar  us  24. — Amount  railed  by  district  tax  in  each  of  10  districts. 

Glencoe _ ; $800 

Hokes  Bluff ' 186 

Moody T-. - 260 

Oak  Grove • ; gg 

Ewing __ _j_i Z. '170 

|y  A"10*1.- : 190 

A “lee  v- . 875 

V Beard  ,.f 1__ 160 

Mount  Zion • ; ; gjg 

Alabama  Oity ’ g,  000 

The  money  raised  by  local  tax  is  used  to  help  erect  new  school 
buildings,  to  make  improvements  and  in  some  cases  to  add  a few 
weeks  to  the  school  term. ' Though  the  amount  raised  by  district  tax 
is  pot  large,  it'  is  needed  in  all'districts  to  take  caft'of  WhMl  iih- 
provements and  add to  the' salaries  olf  t^chere.  If  district  in 
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Administration  and  supervision.— The  school  board  of  Etowah  ' 
County  elects  a county  superintendent  of  schools  and  then  holds  him 
responsible  for  results.  He  makes  his  recommendations  to  the 
board.  These  are  acted  upon  and  the  superintendent  is  directed  to 
carry  out- the  action  of  the  board.  For  illustration,  the  board  after 
voting  to  investigate  the  possibilties  of  opening  schools^  for  illiter- 
ates directed  the  county  superintendent  to  make  a study  of  the  situa- 
tion and  to  report  his  findings  and  recommendations  regarding  the 
establishment  of  such  schools.  This  is  a much  better  plan  than  that 
of  appointing  a committee  composed  of  several  board  members. 

The  county  board  permits  the  superintendent  to  look  anywhere  • 
for  teachers.  He  may  even  bring  them  in  from  another  State,  which 
he  does.  ■ The  district  trustees,  while  consulted  regarding  school  im- 
provements needed-,  do  not  take  the  initiative  .in  the  selection  of 
teachers.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  county  is  mor€  and  closer  supervision. 
The  first  step  would  be  to  employ's  clerk  for  the  superintendent  so 
that  the  latter  may  have  all  his  time  free  for  administrative  and 
supervisory  dutjes.  As  it  is,  he  must  spend  no  small  part  of  his  time 
in  clerical  work,  typewriting  letters,  compiling  data,  keeping,  books, 
etc.  It  is  uneconomical  to  pay  a superintendent  $1,800  a year  and 
then  require  him  to  do  the  work  of  a clerk  who  could  nQ  doubt  attend 
to  clerical  duties  better  .than  the  superintendent. 

In  addition  to  the  clerk,  assistant  supervisors  should  be  employed.’ 

A primary  supervisor  is  most  needed  and  should  be  appointed  at  once. 

Careful  observation  was  made  by  a member  of  the  survey  commit- 
tee of  the  teaching  in  many  of  the  school  of  Etowah  County.,  While-— 
most  of  the  teachers  are  faithful  and  earnest  many  need  mbre^elp 
than  they  are  receiving.  Not  a few  wet-e  falling  just  short  of  success 
for  want  of  assistance.  The  county  superintendent,  it  is  true,  visits 
the  teachers  several  times  a year  for  short  periods,  but  his  visits  are 
necessarily  so  few  and  so  brief  that  he  can  not  follow  up  the  direc- 
tions that,  he  gives  the  teachers.  He  does  not  have  time  to  help  them 
plan  lessons.  Few  of  the  .teachers  understand  how  to  teach  reading 
in  the  primary  grades.  Children  in  the  second  and  third  grades  read 
no  .bettor  than  children  should  in  the  dtst  grade/  A supervisor 
skilled  in  the  teaching  of  reading  could  change  all  this. 

School  attendance.— ^though  the  school  torn  iii  Etowah  County 
is,,7;  months  long,  many  of  the  children  enrolled  attend  but  a few 
Mpst  of  the  older  pupils,  do  not  enroll  until  after  school  has 
esijlpn  -A  month  or.  more,  and  .as  soon  as  the  time  for  planting 
wriTfl  they  dr^pt/o*^  April,  when  one 

th  ~ tha^sohpo^^lt  ^^neoagw^1’ Jor 
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had  fallen  from  1,571  to  992.  There  were  present  on  the  day  the 
schools  were  visited  only  656*  or  41.7  per  cent  of  the  totkl  enrollment, 
and"66.1  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  when  the  schools  were  visited. 

The  total  number  enrolled  in  the  white  schools  up  to  April  was 
. 5,360,  the  number  enrolled  in  the  month  of  March  w as  4,082,  and  the 
avorage  attendance  up  to  April  was  3,242.  x 

As  recommended  elsewhere  in  the  report,  the  compulsory  attend* 

' ance  la^V  should  be  in  force  for  the  entire  school  year,  but  even  if  it 
were,  a sentiment  for  better  attendance  would  need  to  be  aroused. 
The  necessity  of  attending  school  for  7 or  more  months  must  be 
made  evident  to  the  parents,  the  majority  of  whom  keep  their  chil- 
dren out  of  school  to  work  on  the  farms  in  the  fall  and  spring. 
Teachers  can  do  more  than  any  other  persons,  if  they  make  school 
work  interesting,  and  make  personal  visits  to  the  homes,  explaining 
to  parents  why  children  should  attend  school  for  the  full  tenri.  In 
several  schools  visited  the  attendance  had  been  good  for  the  entire 
year;  few  had  dropped  out  for  t^e  spring  work.  The  teachers  of 
these  schools  were  community  leaders,  the  parents  had  confidence  in 
them,  the  children  preferred  school  to  farm  work. 

. Teachcr8\8alarie8. — The  salaries  of  teachers  in  Etowah  County  are 
based  partly  upon  the  kind’ of  certificate  held  and  upon  fexperience, 
but  the  largest  factor  is  ability  in  classroom  management  and  in- 
struction. The  salaries  for  teachers  and  principals  range  from  $45 
to  $125  a month  for  7 months,  distributed  as  follow^:  Thirty-six 
teachers  at  $45  to  $55 ; 42  at  $56  to  $65 ; 21  at  $66  to  $75 ; 9 over  $75. 

Preparation  of  teachers . — The, qualifications  of  teachers  measured 
by  the  kind  of  certificates  held  are  low,  36  holding  first  grade  cer- 
tificates, 42  second*  grade,  and  33  thirdjjrade.  As  soon  JH|e  supply 
of  teachers  becomes  greater  or  as  soon  as,  thffibnds  ^Wrant,  no 
teachers  with  third-grade  certificates  should  db  employed.  The 
average  teacher  in  the  county  has  completed  an  elementary  school 
course  of  7 grades  and  two  or  three  ye£i$  of  high-school  work.  A. 
few  are  normal  school  graduates.  A majority  have  taught  less  than 
four  terms.  ' 

* * % 

Buildings , grounds , and  equipment . — Xhere  are  in  the  county, 

exclusive  of  the  cities,  70  school  buildings  for  whites  and  5 buildings 
for  colored.,  Only  those  elected  within  the  past  few  years  are  prop- 
erly lighted.  About  one-htflf  of  the  older  buildings  may  be  rated  ’ 
as  in  a fair  state  of  repair,  one- fourth  as  good,  and  one-f oufth^  aa 
poor.  Sqme  of  ' the  districts  are  taking  pride  im  keeping  the  school 
buildings  in  .good  condition.  This  is  particularly true  of  thedis- 

trjctstbat  Jmvelevie^^  ’.tut,  ^ : r > . s 
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basket-ball  courts.  None  of  the  school  grounds  have  school  gardens. 
About  onfe-fourth  of  the  schools  have  only  one  outhouse.  Not  a few 
of  these  are  In  a poor  state  of  repair  and  in  poor  sanitary  condition. 
At  about  two-thirds  of  the  schools  there  is  a spring  or  well  in  or 
near  the  school  building.  A neighbor’s  well  furnisher  the  drinking 
water  for  one-third  of  the  schools.  The  drinking  water  is-kept  in 
open  pails  at  one-half  of  the  schools  and  in  closed  receptacles  at  the 
others. 

The  desks  in  three-fourths  of  the  schools  are  unadjustable  double 
desks.  In  a few  schools  there  are  adjustable  single  desks.  The 
teaching  equipment  is  meager.  In  most  school  buildings  there  is 
insufficient  blackboard  space.  Maps  and  other  teaching  aids  are 
rarely  seen.  The  school  board  at  a recent  meeting,  realizing  the  need 
of  better  teaching  equipment,  voted  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  county  superintendent,  that  the  county  board  would  pay  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  teaching  equipment  recommended  by  the  superin- 
tendent provided  the  lofcal  district  would  pay  thg  remainder. 

Consolidation  of  schools.— Owing  to  a hick  of  funds  and  to  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  country  no  attempt  lias  been  made  to 
consolidate  schools  where  transportation  is  required.  A good  con- 
solidated sdhool  has  been  effected  at  Bryce  by  uniting  two  other 
schools  with  the  one  at  that  place.  Instead  of  three  poorly  equipped 
one-room  school  buildings  there  is  a modern  three-room  building 
with  rooms  for  manual  training  and  home  economics,  which  will 
probably  be  introduced  next  term. 

Consolidation  could  be  effected  at  several  other  points  in  the 
county  but  transportation  would  be  necessary..  It  would  be  well  for  ' 

j C^Unty  k°ard  district  the  county  looking  toward  consolidation 
and  then  at  the  earliest  moment  provide  transportation  for  children 
attending  one-room  schools  that  could  be  consolidated. 

, PJona  for  future.— Some  plamj  just  adopW  Ur  'that  are  likely  to 

adopted  within  a year  or  even  less  are:  Summer  schools  for  il- 
literates, a clerk  for  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  one  assist- ' 
ant  supervisor  to  have  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  primary 
grades,  the  purchase  of  teaching  equipment,  the  redistricting  of  the 
county,  and  the  introduction  of  a vocational  agricultural  school. 

dleoommendtition  for  improvement.— All  the  foregoing  plans 
phonld  be  put  into  operation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.. 

If  is  further  recommended  that:  * ' 

; , (^)  TTie.  county  board  shoul  employ  assistants  to  supervise  in- 
fraction in  all  grades.  . 

‘ (2)  'Add  the  constftutional  one-spill  tat  so  as  to  make  the  tax  rate 
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county  with  future  consolidations  in  mind.  A district  tax  Should 
be  levied,  on  every  district  after  this  has  been  done. 

(4)  A campaign  for  better  school  attendance  in  the  fall  and  spring 
months  should  be  waged,  and  the  compulsory  attendance  law  enforced. 

(5)  The  county  superintendent  should  not  accept  a teacher^ 
monthly  report  until  it  has  been  made  correctly. 

(6)  Thte  teachers  should  be  required  to  keep  the  school  buildings 

clean,  well  swept,  and  dusted.  „ * ~ 

IX.  CHAMBERS  COUNTY. 


General  background . — Chambers  County  is  situated  in  the  eastern  , 
part  of  the  State  and  embraces  an  area  of  588  square  miles.  It  wa^ 
selected  for  special  study  Ifecause  it  is  typical  of  a good  cotton, grow- 
ing and  manufacturing  county.  With  the  exception  of  a small  sec- 
tion in  the  eastern  part,  it  is  largely  rural.  There  are  five  towns  in 
this  section,  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Lanett, 
the  largest,  is  an  independent  school  district.  Four  others,  Shamut, 
Langdale,  Fairfax,  and  Riverside,  have  each  a population  of  less  than 
2$000.  The  other  tovns  in  the  county  are  in  the  farming  section. 
They  arcT  Lafayette,  the  county  seat,  Fivepoints,  and  Milltown. 
The  principal  crop  is  cotton.  As  one  rides  through  the  county  one 
sees  hundreds  of  acres  under  cultivation,  broken  here  and  there,  by 
small  patches  of  woodland.  The  soil  produces  abundantly.  Pros- 
perity among  the  farmers  may  be  noted  on  every  hand.  • 

\ The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county,  winch  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  farming  counties  in  the  State,  is  $9,500,000.  The  large 
cotton  mills  at  the  five  towns  are  included  in  this  valuation.  From 
inquiries  made  among  business  men  and  others  it  is  evident  that  this  t 
valuation  of  property  is  very  low.  It  could  easily  be  three. to  five 
times  what  it  is  without  exceeding  the  ifeal  value.  The  population  of 
the  county  is  36,05$.  There  are  17,396  whites  and  18,660  hegroee,  the 
negro  population  being  61.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The 
f white  population  is-native  bora. 

Financing  the- schools. — Chambers*  County  has  voted  the  3*mill 
county  tax  in  addition'to  the  1-mill  constitutional  tax.  None  of  the 
districts  have  levied  the  special  district  tax,  but  several  contemplate  • 
doing  so.  In  order  that  the  schools  in  several  of  the  districts  may  be 
in  session  fob  9 months  instead  of  8,  as  provided  by  the  county  board, 
and  .in  order  to  obtain  teachers  of  higher  grade  the  funds  allot- 
ted the  district  permit,  several  districts  supplemental© county  funds 
by  tuition  fees  and  by  donations.  The  cotton  is  an 

example*  The  company  adds  $5  to  the  salary  of  ea^^teiJcher,  and 
♦pays  for  an  extra  month  of  school  It  also  provides  textbooks. 
.All  the.s^ooVbuildings  in  the  milLtoyn  have  been  erectal  by  ..the 
milleompany  and  ara  its  pro]  aty. 
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At  Lafayette  an  incidental  fee  is  charged  each  pupil  and  the  city 
council  makes  appropriations  for  an  extra  month  of  school.  At  Five 
Points  all  the  money  raised  for  municipal  purposes  is  expended  on 
the  school.  Most  of  this  fund,  however,  is  used  to  pay  interest  and 
to  provide  a sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  bonds  issued  for  the 
erection  of  a new  school  building.  A small  incidental  fee  is  charged 
each  pupil. 

As  in  most  other  counties  in  the  State,  there  is  a lack  of  funds  due 
in  part  to  the  low  tax  valuation.  If  the  assessment  were  doubled 
the  county  would  derive  $38,000  in  addition  to  what  it  now  does. 
This  would  enable  tlje  board  to  employ  teachers  holding  first-grade 
certificates.  Each  district  should  levy  a special  tax,  which  should 
be  used  for  building  purposes  and  for  upkeep  of  school  property. 
In  this  way  $28,500  more  could  be  expended  on  the  schools  in  the 
county. 

Administration  and  mpervision . — £he  school  board  of  Chambers 
County  wisely  places  responsibility  u^on  the  county  superintendent. 
He  studies  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  reports  to  the  county  board, 
which  acts  upon  his  recommendations.  The  local  trustees  are  con- 
sulted regarding  educational  matters  in  their  respective  districts, 
but  do  no“t  select  teachers.  The  principals  at  Lafayette  and  at  the 
milt  towns  are  consulted  when  teachers  are  selected  for  their  re- 
spective schools,  since  they  are  more  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
teachers  under  their  supervision  than  is  the  county  superintendent. 
The  annual  budget  is  estimated  by  the  county  superintendent.  The 
writer  attended  a meeting  of  the  Chambers  County  board  of’educa- 
tion  when  it  was  discussing  the  estimates  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent which  were  $2,000  more  than  the  funds  warranted.  The 
board  directed  the  superintendent  to^find  some  way  to  provide  the 
$2,000  needed,  and  to  report  at  a special  meeting.  He  found  that  by 
making  certain  consolidations  $2,000  could  be  saved.  The  plan  of 
placing  full  responsibility  upon  the  counter  superintendent  can  not 
be  too  highly  commended.  He  is  employed  by  the  board  to  manage 
the  schools.  It  would  be  a waste  of  funds  nof  to  permit  him  to  do  so. 

As  in  many  other  counties,  the  schools  of  Chambers  County  are 
under-supervised.  At  present  the  county  superintendent  performs 
much  work’ of  a clerical  nature.  He  should  have  a full  time  clerk, 
and  as  many  additional  supervisors  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
plan-  Advocated'  in  this  report.*  One  of  the  county  supervisors  might 
well  be  assigned  to  the  schools  in  the  four  mill  towns  provided  the 
^aff  Were  large  enough.  AJ1  principals  should  have  free  time  for 
supervision^  * \ . * 

' ^ng  ^ in  ehch  of  the  mill  towns  in 

yentaila  |%astedf  money  and  energyi  and  isjess 
eih  c 1 at  iin  pne.  high  school  for  the  four  towns,'  which  are  underfhe 
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. management  and  control  of  the  county  board  of  education.  If  it  is 
not  feasible  to  consolidate  the  high  schools  in  the  five  towns,  the 
pupils  at  Shawfnut,  Langdale,  Fairfax,  and  Riworview  should  be 
sent  to  some  central  point.  The  street-car  line  throtigh  thesejpoints 
makes  transportation  easy.  At  present  classes  are  too  small  for  in- 
terest or  economy.  At  Riverview  there  w§re,  ojly  4 pupils  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  5 in  the  ninth.  The  largest  high  school  kt  Fair- 
fax enrolls  28  in  the  eighth  grade,  5 inthe  pinth,  7 in  the  tenth,  and  4 
in  the  eleventh.  Ifi  the  month  of  Fft^rUary  the*  toHl  enrollment  in 
the  liigh-school  grfides  of  the  four  towns  wtfs  74,  and  8 teachers  were 
employed.  If  there  'were  one  central  high  school  for  these  74,  pupils, 
fewer  teachers  would  suffice.  However,  the  saving  in-  the  number  ' 
of  teachers  and  in  the  amount  pf  nfoney  expend^  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  efficiency.  Home  economics  could  be  taught  more 
effectively;  industrial  wor^  introduced;  a wider  range  of  subjects 
offered ; and  more  interest  would  be  arousediiythe  school. 

Consolidation  of  schools . — One  of  the  beSLexamples  of  consolida- 
tion of  rural  schools  in  Alabama  is  to  be  found  at  Five  Points,  Chant? 
bers  County.  This  consolidated  school  was  formed  by  combining 
three  country  schools  with  the  school^  at  Five  Points.  The  school 
term  at  each  place  had  been  7,  months.  Now  the  children  attend  9 
mqnths.  The  total  attendance  in  ajl  the  schools  consolidated  was  113.  * 
Now  there  rare  190  pupils.  Before  consolidation  t&e  high-school  en- 
rollment was  13,  and  now  it  is  52.  The  increase  in  enrollment  in 
the  elementary  grades  has  been  68  per  cent  and  in  the  high  school 
300  per  cent,  while  the  expense  of  conducting  the  school  has  in-^ 
creased  only  50  per  cent. 

Other  consolidations  are  possible  since  the  roads  are  in  good  enough 
condition  for  transportation.  Sax  toads  center  at  Penton  where  there 
are  three  teachers  and  90  children  enrolled.  Two  other  schools, 
Chapel  Hill,  which  is  1£  miles  east,  and  Red  Hill,  which  is  21  miles 
west,  could  be  consolidated  with  the  Penton  School.  There  are  two 
teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  40  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  two  teachers 
and  an  enrollment  of  45  at  Red  Hill.  Only  a few  of  the  children  ’ 
attending  these  two  schools  would  need  be  transported.  One  good 
school  with  six  or  seven  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of,  or  more 
pupils  would  be  possible.  La  Fayette  might  well  be  the  center  of  con-  ‘ 
solidation  for  Morefield,  Hamburg,  and  Rutledge.  Hickory  „ Flat, 
Stroud,  and  Welsh  could  be  consolidated  at  Welsh  for  the  elementary  . 
grades,  while  the  nigh-schoql  pupils  were  transported  to  Five  Points. 
Other  poesibilities^will  suggest  themselves  to  those  familiar  with ' 
the  county.  ; * • 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  consolidate  sever&ljiegro  schools 
a p La  Fayette,  and  to  provide  a training  school  in  connection  with  this; 
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consolidated  school.  Ip  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  three  -ol- 
ored  schools  will  be  abandoned,  and  a consolidated  school  established. 

Buildings,  grounds , and  equipments. — For  several  years  but  few  ** 
repairs  were  made  on  the  school  buildings,  and  as  a result  some  of 
them  became  more  or  less  dilapidated.  At  present  the  county  board 
of  education  is  encouraging  the  local  communities  to  keep  their 
school  buildings  in  a good  state  of  repair.'  Of  the  rural  school 
buildings  visited  in  the  county,  the  majority  may  be  ranked  as  being 
in  a fair  state  of  repair,  many  in  poor  condition,  and  a few  in  a good 
condition.  Most  of  the  buildings  could  be  kept  cleaner  than  they  are. 
Practically  all  are  swept  with  a broom  without  sweeping  mixture. 
An  exception  must  be  made  of  the  building  at  La  Fayette,  fiance 
mos£  of  the  buildings  were  erected  some  years  ago,  the  lighting 
arrangement  does  nht  meet  modern  standards.  In  moat  buildings 
there  are  cross-lights,  the  light  generally  coming  from 'both  the 
right  and  left  and  in  not  a few  instances  also  from  the  rear. 

The  school  grounds  average  from  one  to- two  acres  with  about 
three- fourths  of  an  acre  additional,  bn  which  are  often  found  basket 
ball  courts,  but  no'  other  play  equipment.  Outside  toilet  facilities 
are  usually  provided  for  both  girls  and  boys.  . At  a few  schools,  how-  . 
ever,  there  are  no  toilet  facilities,  and  at  a few  others  only  for  girls. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  most  of  the  toilets  should  be  improved  and 
should  be  more  carefully  inspected,  repaired,  and  cleaned. 

The  school  desks  as  a rule  are  double  and  stationary.  A few  of  the 
newer  desks  are  single.  The  teafliing  equipment  is  meager.  Here 
and  there  in  the  rural  school  a map  or  globe  may  be  seen.  Reading 
charts  for  the  primary  grades  are  not  provided  except  in  several  of  ' 
the  town  schools.  ‘There  are  a number  of  good  libraries.  Those  of 
85  schools  are  valued  at  $10,404.  Now  and  then  one  enters  a class- 
room made  attractive,  as  are  those  at  La  Fayette,  by  well  selected 
pictures.  Teachers  in  other  schools  in  the  county  should  tak,e  the 
classrooms  at  La  Fayette  as' models  in  this  particular.  ‘ 

School  attendance.-*- Parents  in  Chambers  County  have  no?  yet 
realijed  that  the  child  that  is  not  kept  in  school  regularly  for  the  full  - 
term  can  not  make  satisfactory  progress.  As  in  other  sections  of  the 
State  farm  work  has  precedence  over  school  work.  The  immediate 
income  of  the  farm  is  tangible,  while  the  value  to  the  child  of  having 
his  life  broadened  and  enriched  by  the  school  is  not  so  near  ijor  so 
tangible.  Qne  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  schools  is  the  poor  attendance 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  in  the  spring.  For  example,  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  schools  visited  was  9(j|9  foiUhe  year.  Of  this  number  707 
were  enrolled  in  April.  Of  the  707  enrolled  only  ,548  or  56.5  per  . 
<*nt  of  the  total  enrollment  were  present  the  day  the  schools  were 
Tiaited,";  * * 
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Preparation  of  the  teachers—  A majority  of  the  teachers  in  Cham- 
bers County  hold  life  or  first  grade  certificates;  25  hold  life  certifi- 
cates; 56,  first  grade;  49,.  second  grade,  and  4 third  grade.  Of  the 
teachers  reporting  15  per  cent  have  not  attended  school  beyond  ele- 
ment ary  grades  except  possibly  a summer  terih  or  two  ut  a normal  or 
college.  Only  40  per  cent  have  graduated  from  high  school,  10  per  * 
cent  from  normal  school,  and  3 per  cent  from  college. 

Teachers  aro  paid  according  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held. 
teacher  holding  a first-grade  certificate  receives  $02.50;  one  holding 
a second  grade  certificate  $52.50,  and  one  holding  a third  grade 
$47.50  a month  for  a term*of  eight  months.  Principals  o? graded  and 
town  schools  receive  from  $75  to  $150  a .month.' 

'Plans  for  future . — The  county  superintendent  and  county  school 
boards  are  emphasizing  ^ho  need  of  better  school  buildings  and  of 
school  consolidation.  The  aim  is  to  eliminate  the  high-school  grades 
taught  in  the  one  and  two  teacher  schools  and  to  have  all  children 
pursuing  high-school  subj^^ts  attend  the  county  high  school  or  one  Sf 
the  other  high  schools/inth^county.  A special  study  of  health  com 
ditions  is  Under  way  and  the  school  board  will  adopt  such  plans  as 
may  be  feasible  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  school  chil- 
dren. Two  Negro  consolidated  schools  will  be  established  next  term. 

RecQmmendatiom. — 1.  The  county  board  of  education  should  em- 
ploy a full-time  clerk  for  the  county  superintendent  and  several 
assistant  superintendents  or  supervisors.  ~ 

2.  The  plan  of  having  a high  school  in  each  of  the  mill  towns* 
should  be  abandoned  and  one  high  school  established  for  the  children 
attending  the  high  schools  at  Shawmut,  Langdale,  Fairfax,  and 
Riverview. 

3.  A better  system  of  records  should  be’  kept.  The  county  super- 

intendent‘should  not  accept  a teacher’s  report  until  she  has  compiled 
all  the  data  required.  , 

4.  The  county  should  be  redistrictad  with  future  consolidation  in 


view. 
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Chapter  IX. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  ALABAMA. 


Size  and  distribution  of  Negro  population  in  the  State* — Accor.d-’ 
in g to  the  census  of  1910,  the  Negro  population  in  Alabama  was  908,- 
282,  forming  43  per  cent  of  the  total  population  *of  the  $tate.  The 
Negro  population  of  Alabama  is  smaller  than  that  of  either  Georgia 
or  Mississippi,  and  does  not  constitute  so  large  a portion  of  the 
State’s  population  as  it  does  in  the  two  adjoining  States.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Negro,  however,  complicates  the  educational  problem  to 
the  extent  that  it  makes  necessary  the  maintenance  of  two  school  sys- 
tems, one  for  each  race.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  even 
if  the  entire  population  of  the  State  were  white,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  far  more  teachers  and  schoolhouses  than  are  now  provided 
for  the  white  population,  with  a resultant  increase  in  cost  to  the 


State.  * v 

The  proportion  which  the  Negroes  form  of  the  total  population 
varies  greatly  in  the  Counties.  There  aae  21  counties  where  the 
Negroes  outnumber  the  white  people.  These  counties,  referred  to  as 
the  “ black  belt,”  fcrm  a block  extending  across  the  south  central  por- 
tion of  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  eight  counties  with 
less  than  500  Negro  children  of  school  age,  according  to  the  State 
biennial  census  of  1918,  With  the,  exception  of  Cleburne  County, 
the  “white”  counties — those  with  less  than  12$  per  cent  of  their 
population  Negro— form  a belt  across  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State./  Numerically,,  the  Negro  population  is  largely  massed  in  the 
\ki black  belt.”  The  census  of  1910  showed  thatjhe  21  counties  where 
the  Negro  population  exceeded  the  white  have  practically  490,000 
Negroes,*  as  against  418,000  in.the  other  counties;  and  90,617.  of  those 
living  outside  the  “ black  belt  ” were  in  Jefferson  County. 

While  the  Negroes  of  Alabama  form  only  43  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  they  constitute  52,9  per  cent  of  all  the  persons  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated 
by  them  increased  17.3  per  cent  between  1900  and  1910.  As  farmers, 
renting  and  owning  land,  they  haye  complete  charge  of  5,083,552 
acres;  as  farm  laborers  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a much  larger 
area.  Of  the  qolored  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over,  *40.1  per  cent 
illiterate,  and  27.5  *per  cent  oi  -those  10  to  14  years  of  age  are 
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illiterate.  The  death  rate  among  the  Negroes 4s  nearly  twice  as  high 
as  among  the  white  people.  Such  a degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill 
health  is  certain  evidence  of  extensive  waste  of  economic  resources 
and  human  energy.1  t  *  * 

No  discussion  of  the  Negro  population  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  Negro  exodus,  from  Alabama  in  1916  and  1‘JiT.  This 
movement  was  due  to  a .combination  .of  causes,  both  social  and  eco-  . 
nomic,  which  are  enumerated  in  Chapter  I,  The  heaviest  migra- 
tion was  from  the  black  belt ” counties.  In  the  bulletin  on  u Negro 
Migration  in  1916-17,”  published  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  the  statement  is  .made  that,  uIt  is  from  these  counties  that 
Negroes  have  gone  literally  by  the  thousands.  Scfme  of  them  have 
lost  25  per  cent  or  more  of  their  total  Negro  population  within  the 
past  18  months.” 2 

Both  the  white  and  the  colored  popwl^SKn  of  Alabama  is  largely 
rural,  the  percentage  being  82.6  for  the  white  and  82.8  for  the 
Negroes.  While  it  is  probable  that  the  Negro  population  is  less  rural 
in  character  than  it  was  in  1910,  due  tp  the  migration  referred  to 
above,  the  problem  of  educating  the  Negroes  in  Ala&tma  is  certainly 
a rural  rather  than  an  urban  problem. 

Public -school  facilities . — Table  25  presents  some  salient  facta  con- 
cerning tfle  public-school  facilities  for  Negroes. 

Table  25. — Public  school 


* 


Whilo. 


Negro. 


Children  7 lo  21  years  of  ai.4  In  191* .c. 

Teachers'  salaries  In  public  schools  in  I91S * . . . 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  7 to  21 

Number  of  Illiterates  10  to  20  jears  of  ape 

I’or  cent  Illiterates  10  to  20  years  of  age 

Numlw  of  teachers. . , ’ 

Knrotlmont v. 

1‘nplls  onrollcd  per  teacher 


4W,478  1 315,237 

*3,682.314  , ■ 474,749 
»10-  *1.51 

23,451  , 64,746 

7. 0 &6 

9,060  j 2,716 

375,824  1 190,250 

U.5j  70 


1 Figure#  are  taken  from  the  1918  report  of  the  do  part  room  of  education. 


« 

The  public-school  teachers  of  Alabama  received  $4,157,063  in  the 
school  year  ending\Septembcr  30,  1918.  Of  this  sum,  $3,682,314  was 
for  the  teachers  of  454,478  white  children  and  $474,749  for  the 
teachers  of  315, 3^7  colored  childn  a.  On  a per  capita  basis  thip  is 
$8.10  for  each  white  child  of  school  ago  and  $1.51  for  each  colored 
child.8 


1 This  statemept  la  taken  from  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1916,  No,  $9,  p.  37; 
The  figure*  are  thoae  of  the  census  of  1910. 

• P.  66. 


1 These  averages  were  computed  by  dividing  the  appropriation  for  teachers’  salaries  In 
public  schools  by  the  number  of  children  7 to  21  years  of  age  Enumerated  by  the  Stats  * 
biennial  census  fh  1018.  The  salaries  were  obtained  from  the  report  of  the  $tate  depart* 
ment  of  education,  1918,  p.  166,  and  the  school  population  from  p>  166.  ’ city  systems 
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It  is  shown  in  the  Alabama  chapter  of  the  publication  “ Negro 
Education,”  bulletin  of  the  Untied  States  Bureau' of  Education,  1916, 
No.  39,  that  “ The  inequalities  are  greatest  in  the  counties  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  decrease  for 
white  and  increase  for  colored  children  with  considerable  regularity 
as  the  proportion  of  Negroes  becomes*  smaller.”  The  statement  is 
also  made* that  “The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the 
t black  belt’  counties  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  few 
in  number  and  widely  scattered.  The  smaller  cost  of  schools  for 
colored  children,  is  partly  due  to  the  lower  w’age  scale  of  -colored 
teachers  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high-schooT 
education.  It  is  apparent,'  however,  that  these  explanations  by  no 
means  account  for  the  wide  divergencies  in  the  ‘ black  belt  ’ counties.” 

In  addition  to  the  $3,682,314  appropriated  for  the  public-school 
teachers  of  white  children,  the  State  appropriated  $346,345  to  main- 
tain 42  county  high  schools,  9 district  agricultural  schools.  6 normal 
schools,  and  3 institutions  of  higher  learning.  To  the  $474,749  for 
the  public-school  teachers  of  colored  children  the  State  added  $16,000 
to  maintain  one  normal  school,  $4,000  for  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical school,  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds,  and  $4,000  for 
Tuskegee  Institute,  a total  of  $24,000. 

The  large*  variations  in  the  per  capita  expenditures  on  white  and 
colored  children  in  the  several  counties  of  Alabama  are  due  to  a large 
extent  to  the  fact  that  the  State  school  fund  for  public  elementary 
schools  is  apportioned  to  the' counties  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number 
of  children  of  school  age,  regardless  of  race,  but  the  “.apportionment  ” ^ 
' the  county’s  share  of  the  fund  in  the  county  is  left  to  the  county 
board  of  education.  The  division  of  the  fund  between  white  and 
colored  schools  is,  therefore/a  matter  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the 
county  board.  The  black-belt  counties  draw  very*  large  sums  from 
th©  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  children  in  these 
counties,  while  other  counties,  which  have  comparatively  small' Negro  ‘ 
populations,  re<  ive  apportionments  almost  directly  proportional  to 
the  number  of  white  chifdren  of  school  age.  The  county  boards  use 
their  authority  in  such  a way  thal^ere  are  grea  ^discrepancies  in 
some  of  the  counties  between  tNWunounts  spent  on  the  white  and 
colored  children.  There  are  also  great  discrepancies  between  the 
amounts  on  white  children*^  tb[e  various  counties.  Table  26  shows 
tlie  per  capita  expenditures  for  white  and  colored  children- in  coun- 
ties located  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State.  , 
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Tabi.e  2Q.—Per  capita  expenditures  lor  white  and  <j,lond  children. 


)*cr  capita 


Sections  ^nd  counties 

expenditure 

' White. 

Ncpro 

The  black  bolt: 

Bullock . . .. 
Montgomery 

$20. 60  1 
15.00 
17.35 

12.48 

1.48 

90 

Dallas ?.... 

The  mountain  section: 

Clebumo,  

Jackson 

3.  m 
3.20 

2.56 

1.22 

3.03 

Blount 

* The  Tennessee  Valiev: 

■ ■ • • « 

<».  iM 

Co)l>ert ‘ 

Madison 

ft.  44 
7.23 
5.2ft 

2.11 

1.86 

1.12 

Lauderdale.. . . 

The  bill  section: 

Tallapoosa 

Bibb.. 

7.  11 
7.40 
7. 7l# 

1.51 
2.47 
2.  48 

Tuscaloosa 

The  wire  grass  or  pinov  woods  section: 

Covin  non 

Escambia 

ft.  72 
7.  70 
ft.  15 

2. 14 

1.37 

,09 

Hale  . 

Local  tax  has  been  levied  in  a number  of  counties,  and  this  has  en- 
abled the  white  ’ counties  to  increase  tlieir  scliool  fund  and  lesson  the 
disparity  between  the  “ white’*  counties  and -the  “ black  belt  ” counties, 
as  far  as  the  expenditure  on  white  children  is ’concerned.  The  divi- 
sion of  local  tax  funds  within  a county  is  a matter  of  interest  to  that 
county  only,  but  when  a county  receives  funds  from  thoStatc*for  the 
education  of  Negro  children,  and  uses  that  money  for  the  education  * 
of  white  children,  the  matter  is  one  of  State  interest.  Of  the  total 
amount  disbursed  during  the  school  year  ending  September,  1918, 
for  teachers’  salaries,  89  per  cent  was  paid  to  white  teaejiers. 
ObviQusJy,  however,  there  is  a' large  variation  in  the  per  capita  expen- 
dituresim  white  children  in  the  several  counties.  In  other  wordsT 
while  yTost.  of  the  money  is  spent  on  white  schools,  there  is  little  uni-  * 
forndty  in  the  spending  of  it  in  the  counties. 

One  of  the  stock  explanations  of  the  poor  school  facilities  for 
Negro  children,  especially  in  the  black  belt  counties,  is  that  the  “ Ne- 
groes do  not  pay  any  taxes,”  and  hence  the  county  can  not  afford,  as 
-a  matter  of  justice  to  the, white  people,  to  spend  more  than  a small 
fraction  of  the  school  fund  on  Negro  schopk.  Some  of  the  counties 
that  show  the  larg^t  expenditures  for  white  children  and  the  smallest 
for  colored  would  be  placed  in  a bad  situation  it  their  own  argument 
were  applied  to  them  by  the  State.  This  is  very  clearly  showi  by 
Table. 27,  vhicb^sets.  forth  the  amount  bv  which  the  money  received 
from  the  State  treasury  fop  school  purposes  exceeds  that  paid  in,  for 
10  black-belt  counties.  The$e  lO  tcounties  are  among  the  first  l^of 
those  receiving  from  the  State  the  greatest  excess  from  the  State’ 
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treasury  over  the  amount  paid  in.  The  figure  following  the  county 
denotes  it?  standing  in  this  respect. 

Table  27. — Excess  received  from  State  treasury  over* amount  paid-in,  for  10 

black-belt  counties. 


County, 


Bullock.... 
Wilcox 
Pickens.... 
Chambers. . 
Perry 


1 Rank,  j 

i 

Kxcess  ", 
received. 

i|. 

l ; 

$20,926  !v 
19,320  ; 
. 19,589  .j 

19.067 

Butler. . 

2 

Barbour 

4 : 

Hale 

5 ! 

Clarke . . . 

6 f 
1 

19>064  j 

Monroe.. 

i Kxcess 
' i received. 


. I. 

8 1 

9 i 

10  ■ 
.11  i 

12  ■ 


$18,871 
18,544 
18,976 
* 18,014 
17,019 


The  per  capita  expenditures  for  white  children  in  these  counties 
is  high  as  compared  with  most  of  the  other  counties  in  the  State 
outside  the  black  belt.  *The.map-nJlso  shows  that  the  per  capita  ex- 
penditures for  white  children  are  large  in  thq  counties  named  in  the 
table,  as  compared  with  the  per  capita  .expenditures  for  colored 
chihb*en  in  those  counties.  It  lgight  be  added  that  six  of  the  eight 
co^^s  in  the  State  which  had  not  levied  the  3-mill  local  tax  when 
the  1918  report  of  tlie  department  of  education  was  issued  are  black 
belt  counties,  and  two  of  them  uVe  included  in  the  above  table. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910  the  total  number  of  Negro  illiter- 
ate males  of  voting  age  was  92,744,  forming  43.4  per  cent  or  the  total. 
/The^chite  illiterates  of  the  same  age  group  were  30,633  in  number, 
or  10.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  For  several  years'tjie  Alabama  Illiteracy 
Commission  has  been  working  to  banish^Uitcracy  from  .the  State. 
Due  to  lack  of  funds*  the  commission  haT^rot  beOn.ablc  to  do  more 
than  make  a beginning  in  the  work  for  colored  people.  The  number  of 
illiterates  10  to  20  years  of  agrc,  inclusive,  wafe  published  in  the  report 
of  the  department  of  education  in  1918.  T^Jic  figures  on  illiteracy  in  the 
same  age  group  were  published  by  the  census  in  1910,  and  these  figures 
may  be- compared  with  the  State  figures.  * The  census  did  not  report 
the  illiteracy  figures  by  races,  in  the  case  of  persons  10  to  20  years  of 
age,  inclusive.1  According  to  the  1910  census  there  were  526,505  per- 
sons 10  to2Q  years  of  age  in  Alabama,  of  whom  86,437,  or  16.4  per 
cent,  were  illiterate.  According  to  the  1918  report  of  the  department 
of  education,  the  total  number  of  persons  10  to  20  years  of  age  was 
661,291,  of  whom  88,197  were  illiterate.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy 
was  15.7y^The  decrease illiteracy  was,  therefore,  only  0.7  per  cent. 
At  the/present  time  the  public  school  facilities  for  Negroes  in  Ala- 
bama are  so  inadequate  that  no  great  reduction  in  Negro  illiteracy 
..can  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  - But  substantial  progress  is  being 
made,  as  X result  of  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  county  boards 
and  superintendents,  money  raised  by  patrons'  to  increase  teachers’ 
£ wlaries  and  lengthen  terms,  and  by  Jeanes  industrial  supervisors,  and 
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the  building  of  comity  training  schools  and  Rosen  wald  schools.  The' 
factors  making  the  fight  against  illiteracy  a difficult  one  are  short 
terms,  the  lack  of  good  scljoolhouscs  and  equipment,  mul  failure  to 
enforce  the  compulsory  education  law  against  Negroes  in  j^orae 
counties. 

i - 

. Schovlhouaes  and  grounds . — Less  than  l\alf  of  the  buildings  in 
\\  Inch  Negro  children  are  taught  are  owned  by  the  public.  According 
to  the  1918  report  of  the  State  superintendent,  the  ownership  of  the 
Negro  school  buildings  is  as  follows:  , • 

Tabi.k  liS. — Ownership,  nf  \cyro  xrhool  houses. 


County. 


i ' ™S'y! 


cuion. 


Kur:\l...  ■ I l.r>l  (i5  59S  . ],<>W  I , . 

r*<y ■ 5 i u 

151  . ,WHr  I,rn5  j 53 

0 

Of  the  1,854  rural  schools,  1,040,  or  65.1  per  cent,  are  privately 
owned.  Of  the  4,584  white  !*ural  schools,  3,568,  or  77.8  percent',  are 
owned  by  the  State,  the  county ,j)r  the  district. 

The  fact  that  such  a large  percentage,  of  Negro  school  buildings 
are  privately  owned 'explains  impart  the  poor  condition  of.n\any 
buildings  and  their  unsuitableness  for  school  purposes.  While  not 
all  the  privately  owned  buildings  are  churches  and  lodge  halls,  it  is 
quite  a common  tiling  to  find  a Negro  school  taught  in.a  church.  Fof 
instance,  in  Montgomery  County  33  of  the  69  rural  schools  are  taught 
in  schoolhouses,  and  36  are  taught  in  churches.  In  Dallas  County 
half  #f  the.  Negro  schools  are  taught  in  churches.  Efficient  work 
can  not  be  done  in  a school  housed  in  a church  or  lodge  hall.  In  the 
case  of  the  church  school,' the  seating  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
church  benches  aje  used,  and  the  children  have  ho  desks  to  work  or 
As  in  the  case  of  the  lodge  hall,  the  lighting  is  unsatisfactory,  nx? the 
windows  are  not  properly  plaoed  for  school  purposes.  In  church 
and  lodge  hall , schools  the  blackboard  facilities  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  Often  no  blackboard  whatever  is  provided.  The  blackboard 
in  the  chutfch  school  generally  consists  of  several  strips  of  p&ihted 
wood  fastened  to  two  uprights  and  leaned  against  the  wall.  A 
number  of  lodgo  hall  schools  visited  were  equipped  with  patent  or 
home-made  desks,  but  the  teachers  reported  that  after  lodge  meetings 
it  was  usually  necessary  to -rearrange  the  furniture  and  clean  vp  the 
room.  \ * 

The  Negro  i^hoolhouses^mh  when  owned  by  the  public  authorities, 
are  often  without  proper  seating  facilities.  Public-owned  school- 
houses  were  found  w\th  crude  benches  used  as  seats,  <even  poorer  than 
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the  pewsmsed  in  many  church  schools.  The  State  superintendent  re* 
ports  that  out  of  1,859  rural  schools  for  Negroes,  only  229  have  pat- 
ent de&ka  Of  the  4,584  white  schools,  2,7Q0,  or  60.9  per  cent,,  are 
equipped  with  patent  desk^.  ThC  corresponding  figure  for  the  Negro 
schools  is  12.3  per  cent.  ♦ ~ 

Very  few  rural  schoOls  for  Negroes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Kosenwald  schools,  are  properly  lighted.  In  most  of  the  schools 
visited  the  lighting  was  from  both  sides,  and  in  many  schools  the 
position  of  one  window  was  such  as  to  throw  the  light  directly  into 
the* eyes  of  the  pupils.  The  prevailing  style  of  building  used  ex- 
clusively for  school  purposes  is  the  “box-car”  type,  with  the  door  in 
pne  endj  two  or  three  windows  on  each  side,  and  one  or  two  windows 
in  the  other  end  toward  which  the  pupils  face.  This  type  of  school 
building  is  often  found  on  th(\  grounds  of  a church.  The  Negroes 
have  built  these  schools  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a church  is  • 
not  suitable  for  a schoolhouse.  As  the  buildings  were  erected  on 
private  grounds,  State'  aid  was  not  secured,  and  the  buildings  %ere 
not  erected  in  accordance  with  any  approved  plan,  fl'liis  statement 
also  applies  to  those  buildings  erected  as  a combination  lodge  hall 
and  school,  with  the  schoolroom  on  the  first  floor.  The  practice*  of 
building  schools  of  this  type  has  been  practically  discontinued.  The, 
Negroes  are  now  anxious  to  secure  aid  from  the  State  and  the  Rosen-’ 
wald  Fund,  and  in  order  to  secure  such  aid,  the  building  must  be 
erected  on  a plat  of  at  least  2 acres  owned  by  the  public  authorities 
and  the  building  must  be  built  in  accordance  with  a plan  approved 
by  the  State  department  or  by  Tuskegee  Institute.  $ 

The  school  grounds  are  almost  universally  too  small.  Practically 
all  the  schools  visited  had  grounds  of  2 acres  or  less,  except  jn  the 
case  of  two-teachervschools  built  with  Siate  aid,  which,  according  to 
law,  must  be  built  on  a plat  of  3 acres  or  more.  The  schools  on 
church  grounds  have  one  advantage — the  playground  is  generally 
ample  in  size,  though  not  always  level  enough  to  be  used  as  a play- 
ground. Very  few  schools  used  their  grounds  for  garden^g  or  agri- 
cultural experiments,  but  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  shortness  of  the 
term.  Playground  apparatus  of  any  kind  was  lacking  in  the  rural 
schools  visited,  except  in  the  case  of  some.  Jefferson  County  schools 
aided  by  corporations.  The  most  common  source  of  water  supjtly  is 
a well  on  the  premises  of  a family  living  near  the  school.  The  schools 
taught  in  churches  or  in  buildings  on  church  grounds  are  the  schools 
that  generally  have  a well  on  the  grounds.  However,  these  wells 
are  notused-regularly  during  a large  part  of, the  year,  and  where  they 
Are  surface*  wells,  as  in  the  case  in  Bullock  County,  the  wisdom  of 
using  them,  for  school  purposes  is  questionable.  Springs  are  not  an 
unusual , source  v of  water  supply ; ; for*  the  schools.  * > .In ; nearly . every 
school  visited  where  a spring  was  used,  it  was  not  on  the  grounds. 
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While  the  spring  is^ften  inconveniently*  located,  it  is  a safer  source 
of  water  supply  than  the  well  on  school 'grounds,  judging  by  the 
schools  visited.  * 

In  most  of^tho  schools  visited  the  wateiwas  kept  in^open  buckets. 
The  drinking  fountain  was  foun<}  in  vew  few  .schools,  usually  in 
Rosenwald  schools,  but  its  use  is  on  the  incraisG.  In  Cdlbert  County 
the  county  superintendent?synsistenco  on'tnb  use  of  coolers  in*  the 
schools  has  resulted  in  closed  receptacles  being  provided  in  all  the 
schools  visited.*  The  colored  teachers  deserve  to  bo.  commended  for 
their  persistence  in  Seeing  that  the  pupils  use  individual  cups*  The 
extent  to  which  individual  cups  are  used  in  the  Negro  schools  is 
surprising.  TRo  teachers  have  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  collapsible 
aluminum  cup,  hut  when  these  have  not  been  seared  or  are»left  ut 
home,  the  use  of  paper  cups  is  required.  Several  schools  were  found 
where  all  the  children  had  drinking  cups  which  were  kept  at  the 
school — all  on  a shelf  provided  for  the  purpose.  On  account  of  the 
great  variety  of  glasses  afld  cups,  it  was  easy  for  each  child  to  dis-  . 
tinguish  his  own. 

The  heater  found  in  nearly *e very  school  visited  was  the  un jacketed 
stove.  Outside  of  Jefferson  Cpunty  the  jacketed  stove  was  not  found 
except  in  some  of  the  Rosenwald  schools.  Wood  is  us^d  as  fuel  far 
more  than  coal,  outside  of  the  counties  where  coal  is  at  hand.  The  * - 
common  manner  of  keeping  the  wood  is  to  pile  it  in  one  corner  of  the 
schoolhouse.  \ 

llio  average  colored*  rural  school  is  sadly  deficient  in  toilet  facili- . * 
ties.  Many  outhouses  were  found  in  such  a dilapidated  condition 
that  they  could  hardly  be  called  toilets.  When  there  is  only  one  out- 
house, as  was  the  case  at  a fourth  of  the  schools  visited,  the  boys 
are  expected  to  “use  the  woods.”  All  the  schools  visited  in  Colbert 
County  were  equipped  with  two  outhouses,  as  a result  of  the  superin- 
tendent’s refusal  to  recognize  any  school  not  so  equipped.  The  Rosen- 
wald schools  are  all  supplied  with  two  modorn^Jpilets. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  most  of  the  teachers  whose  schools  wefe 
yisited,  especially  those  teaching  in  Rosenwald  schools  and  in  build- 
ings built  for  school  purposes,  were  making  an*,  honest  effort  to  keep 
the  building  clefin.  Often  this  effort  is  made  under  very  adverse 
conditions.  The  teacher  usually  sweeps  the  building  out  after  school, 
or  has  some  of  the  children  do  it  under  her  direction.  The  monitor 
system  is  the  one  generally  used.  It  is  also  customary  to  have  sev- 
eral pupils,  sweep  the  schoolhouse  out  during  the  noon  recess.  The 
sprinkling  process  is  not.  employed  as  regularly  as  could  be  wished, 
in  connection  vrith  the  daily  sweeping.  According  to  the  4bachers’ 
statements,  the  floors  are  scrubbed  at  least  once  a term,  and  .some- 
times twice  a month/  The  obndition  of  the  floors  bore  out  the truth  /, 
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the  Bosemoald  school*. — The  Rosenwald  schools  furnish  a strik- 
ing illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  cooperation  of 
private  philanthropy,  public  school  funds,  and  the  Negroes  them- 
selves. Mr.  Julius- Rosenwald,  of  Chicago,  aids  Negro  communities 
in  building  rural  schools.  The  funds  are  administered  by  the  exten- 
sion department  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  The  amount  given  is  limited 
to  $400  for  a one-teacher  school  and  $500  for  a two-teacher  school. 
An  equal  or  g/eater  amount  must  be  secured  from  the  public  authori- 
ties or  raised  by  the  school^patrons.  In  many  instances  the  Negroes 
hatfe  secured  aid  from  both  the  State  and  the  Rosenwald  Fund  in 
, building  a school.  , 

To  ,secu re ‘Rosenwald  aid,  the  school  must  have  at  least  a five 
months’  term.^No  help  can  be  secured  from  the. Rosenwald  Fund 
until  the  total  amount  raised,  including  the  Rosenwal^  money,  is 
sufficient  to  complete  and  furnish  the  schoolhouse,  but  land,  labor, 
and  material  may  be  included  in  estimating  the  amount  raiged  by  the 
community.  The  plans  for  the  building  must  be  approved-bv  Tus- 
$ kegee  Institute,  and  whore  State  aid  is  secured,  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education.  The  building  mast  be  completed  within  six 
months  after  the  Rosenwald  aid  is  secured. 


Jeancs  industrial  supervisors,  county  agricultural  “agents,  and 
teachers  have  been  most  successful  in  raising  funda  The  colored 
people  deserve  the  highest  commendation  for  the  liberal  way  in  which 
they  have  donated  money  for  schoolhouses.  * The  Rosenwald  Fund 
has  an  agent  who  travels  over' the  State,  promoting  the  bidding  of 
modem  schoolhouses. 

School  consolidation  has  been  promoted  by  reason  of  the.fact  that 
two  communities,  by  combining  their  schools,  can  get  $800  for  the 
consolidated  school  if  they  raise  a like  .amount.  Terms  have  also 
been  lengthened  and  teachers’  salaries  increased.  The  Rosenwald 
Fund  aids  communities  that  have  erected  new  schools  in  this  way : 
In  the  case  of  a one-£ea  ler  school  with  a five  months’  term,  the 
Rosenwald  Fund  offers  $30  if  the  patrons  raise  a like  amount,  in 
order  that  the  school  may  have  a seven-months’  term.  The  term  of 
a two-teacher  school  is  increased  one  month  by  the  same  plan.  Where 
the  school  already  ha9  a seven  months’  term,  the  money  ftom  the 
patrons  ftnd  the  Rosenwald  Fund  is  used  to  increase  the  teacher’s 
salary.  . " 

The  Rosenwald  schoolhouses  are  carefully  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of , a , rural  school.  In  the  case  of  a one-teacher  , school,  the 
building  is  provided  with  a robin  for  m^ustrial.  work,,  clogk-  rooms, 
w^a  closet  for  storing  supplies. , The  two-teacher  echoolhous^i  .usu- 
- 4fo*SA library. , 
bni  -eq^ipp^  $»kj*;aod 

good  blackboard s^«£*ch  set  i--— . — 

....  ■ : j ■ - 
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To  aid  in  the  building  of  191  schoolhouses  in  Alabama,  Mr.  Rosen* 
wpld  has  given  $64,260;  the  public  funds  invested  in  the^e  schools 
amount  to  $49,741 ; the  Negroes  have  contributed  $101,460,  and  white 
people  $8,045.  Schools  have  been  built  in  24  counties.  The  counties 
in  which  the  largest  number  of  schools  have  been  built  are  Russell 
and  Macon,  15  each:  Lee,  14;  Lowndes,  13;  Chambers,  11?  Conecuh 
and  Hale,  10  each. 

School  enrollment  and  attendance. — The' following  tables  compare 
enrollment  and  attendance  for  the  white  and  colored  schools: 

Table  29.— Population  and  enrollment. 


Population  7 u>  21  yours  of  uj;o  : 

White ...  ... 

Negro _ , . . . _ 

Enrolled : 

White 

Negro _ 

Per  cent  enrolled : 

White . 

Negro _ ... 

Tabu:  SO—  Knrollment  and  attendance. 


454,478 

315,327 

375,824 
190.250  .* 

88 

00 


; 


(‘lass. 


Kami 

City. 

State. 


l*er  cent  of  attendance. 


| Of  enrolled. 

Of  population. 

White.  . Negro  , While,  j 

Negro.  ! White.  [ Negro. 

Negro. 

' 317,436.  161,881  ! ■ 

| 5S.3S8‘  38,366  ! 42,785  1 

j 37.\.S24  : 190,2.50  ■ 235.303] 

8-7.346  j 60. 7 : 52.7 

17,050  i 73.3  | 60.1 

102,398  j 62.6  53. 8 

i 

m.8  j . Hi 

In  his  annual  report  for  1918,  the  State  superintendent  points  opt 
that  the  increase  in  enrollment  for  1917-18  over  the  preceding  year 
was  27,59^  in  the  case  of  the  whitefschools,  due  to  the  enrollment  of 
26,225  new  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  and  1,372  new  pupils  in 

th© "high  schools.  In, discussing  the  Negro  enrollment,  he  says:  , t » 

* . * >** 

The  enrollment  of  Negro  children  for  1917-18  was  190,250,  an  Increase;  of 

33,521.  This  Increase  is  accounted  for  b?  the  fact  that  33,474  new  pupils  en- 
tered the  elementary  schools  durlngthe  year,  while  the  hlgh-tehool  grades  sus- 
talned  a net  gain  of  47.  The  percentage  of  the  Negro  school  population  en- 
rolled was  approximately  60,  as  compared  with  47  for  the  preceding  year.  This 
increase  is  ond  of  the  most. remarkable  facts  recorded  In  this  report. 

From,  these  figures,  It  is  apparent  that  while  the  actual  number  : 
of  new  children  in  the  Negro  schools  exceeded  that  of  the  white;  the  , 
increase  in  the  case  of  high-school. pupils  is  negligible,  as  compared  ; 
with  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  whites.  * " 


After ‘making  due  allowance  for  the  number  of  children,  of  school 
ago  who  are  m schoohbutrioi  included  iii  the  above  fijroree*  the 
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26  per  cent  of  the  Negro  school  population  were  not  in  school  for  a 
day  during  the  year.  He  attributes  the  relatively  large  increase  in 
enrollment  to  the  compulsory  attendance  law  which  became  effec- 
tive October  1,  1917.  ' 

The  figures  for  increase  in  average  attendance  are  striking  when 
' compared  with  those  for  enrollment.  The  increase  in  white  attend- 
ance was  15,359  over  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  7 per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  case  of  the  Negroes  was  only  5,014,  or  5 per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year.  Due  to  war  conditions  there  was  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  average  attendance  of  Negro  high-school  pupils. 
While  the  increase  in  enrollment  for  the  Negroes  exceeded  that  of 
the  white  by  5,924,  the  increase  in  average  attendance  for  the  whites 
exceeded  that  of  the  Negroes  by  10,345. 

Wliat  are  the  causes  of  poor  attendance  in  Negro  schools?  One 
important  cause  is  the  fact  that  Negro  children  are  kept  out  of 
school  by  their  parents  to  help  on  the  farms. ' Even  when  the  school 
term  is  only  five  months,  as  in  the  case  of  Montgomery  County, 
which  has  a school  term  of  100  days  for  colored  schools,  many  of  the 
children  enter  late  and  many  are  taken  out  of  school  as  soon  as  the 
spring  planting  begins.  In  counties  with  a five  months’  term  the 
term  generally  enckrthe  middle  of  April.  Thdre  are,  however,  a 
number  of  other  causes  of  poor  attendance.  It  has  already  been 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  that  too 
often  the  school  is  not  an  attractive  place.  If  the  school  is'tauglit 
in  a church'  or  lodge  hall  the  absence  of  blackboard  facilities  and 
suitable  desks  interferes  seriously  with  the  work  of  the  pupils,  to 
» say  nothing  of  the  poor  lighting  and  other  objectionable  features. 
Even  when  the  school  is  taught  in  a buildittg  erected  for  school  pur- 
poses, properly  lighted,  and  equipped  with  modern  desks  and  black- 
boards, the  lack  of  globes,  charts,  maps,  library  books,  and' other  - 
equipment  lessen^  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher’s  work.  The  result 
of  this  lack  pf  equipment  is  that  the  so-called  teaching  process  too 
• often  becomes  a mere  M hearing  oAlessons,”-the  pupils  reading  from 
' the  book  and  reciting  what  they  Jive  memorized  from  it. 

' Another  cause  of  irregular  attendance  that  might  be  mentioned  is 
the  small  attention  given  die  individual  child,  due  to  there  being  too 
many  pupils  to  the  teacher 


Ttsta  81  .—Number  of  pupil*  fa- the  teacher  in  thr  rural  r1i*trtct*  ami  cltic* 
* * . - " ■ ~ . tor  both  roce*. 
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In  most  of  the  Negro  schools  there  are  entirely  too  many  pupils  to  ' 
the  teacher.  The  result  is  that  the  average  pupil  gets  scant  attention, 
and  his  interest  in  school  work  lags  accordingly.  Sometimes  the  ‘ 
parents  or  public  authorities  employ  an  assistant  teacher  during  the 
months  when  the  attendance  is  best.  Whereas  the  State,  has  2,716 
teachers,  the  rural  school  agent  in  charge  of  Negro  schools  for  the 
department  of  education  estimates  in  his  1918  report  that  8,000 
teachers  would  be  needed  to  properly  handle  the  elementary  pupils, if 
all  attended  regularly.1  This  estimate  seems  excessive,  but  assuming 
that  three-fifths  of  the  Negroes  of  school  age  are  of  elementary  grade, 
4,729  teachers  are  needed  on  the  basis  of  1 teacher  to  40  pupils.  T)ie 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  per  teacher  varies  greatly  in  the  counties.' 
Table  32  shows  how  great  this  variation  is,  for  nine  counties. 


Tari.k  32. — Colored  pupil n per  teacher  *in  certain  rovntiett. 


Counties. 

i 

Autauga I 

Bullock ; 

coffee 

Conecuh ’ ’ , I 

Madison I..*!!!.!.!]"*!*!”*.*." i 

Marengo ’ 

Montgomery 

Shelby 

' Walker I 


Colored 
pupils  -! 
enrolled.  | 

Colored  , 

Tuplli  per 

i teachers.  1 

teacher. 

1,077 

34 

49.8 

4,150  I 

46  . 

92.3 

1,137 

27 

42.1 

2,935 

41 

T1.6 

3,919 

61 

M.2 

3,353 

49 

68.4 

9,970 

143 

70.5 

1,354 

, 29 

46.7 

1,740 

36  1 

46.8 

Another  cause  of  irregular  attendance  is  poor  teaching.  It  is  im- 
possible to  secure  welbtrained  teachers  with  forceful  personalities  for* 
(he  salaries  that  are  paid.  The  saying  that  “ the  teacher  makes  the 
school”  applies  with  as  much  force  to  the  colored  school  as  it  does 
to  the  white  school*  Tn  order  to  teach  Negro  children  effectively,  the' 
subject  matter  should  be  presented  in  a concrete  way,  so  that  the 
child  can  visualize  the  ideas  in  the  lesson.  A poorly  trained  teacher 
will  not  use  such  methods  in  the  classroom^  The  work  in  the  class- 
room is  not  now  related  to  the  child’s  daily  life  as  it  should  be,  and 
herice  not  adapted  to  his  needs.  More  emphasis  should  be  put  on 
handwork  and  the  application  of  the  knowledge  gained., 

The  responsibility  for  poor  attendance,  however,  does  'not  rest 
entirely  with  the  public  school  authorities.  The  parents  do  not  seent 
to  realize  the  importance  of  regular  attendance.*  Even  in  cities, 
where  the  parents  do  not  rely  on  the  children’s  help  m they  do  in  the 
country,  the  attendance  is  far  "from  being  what  it  should  be.  As 
might  be  expected,  howevAr,  the  attendance  is  better  in  cities  thin 
m the  rural  districts.  ^ - - ' . 
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If  would ^certainly  seem  that  the  teachers  could  at  least  secure  at- 
.fractiv^pictupes  for  the  schoolroom.  At  a number  of  the  schools 
visaed  the  teacher  had  secured  the  help  of  the  patrons  and  cleared 
the  School  grounds,  provided  window  shades,  and  made  other 
^Improvements. 

The  following  table  shows  just  what  the  actual  attendance  was  "at 
20  rural  schools, in  Montgomery  County.  4 

Table  33.  Attendance  of  Negro  children  in' 20  school a,  Montgomery  County . 


. . * Number  of 

Attended : children. 

1-10  da  >8 . 50 

11-15  days * 28 

Number  »f 

Attended : children. 

61-65  days 97 

66-70  do  vs  72 

18-20  dnyB-.  32 

21-25  day 8 18 

71-75  days  ...  48 

76-80  da vs  138 

26-30  days--  _ __  50 

31-35  days.  5G 

36-40  days  GO 

41r45  day 8 - 54 

46-50  dav8- - - 57 

81-85  days •_  140 

86-90  days..- 106 

91-95  days.  - -_  121 

96-100  dftyB m 

51-55  days..  58 

66-00  days..-  ill 

Total 1.413 

f . 
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Of  Negro  children  enrolled  41  per-cent  attended  less  than  60  days. 

As  a result  of  irregular  attendance  and  other  factors  closely  re- 
lated to  it,  Negro  children  leave  school  before  getting  very  far  in  the 
grades.  The  following  tables  for  rural  schools  and  for  places  of  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants  show  this  condition.  These  figures 
gathered  by  means  of  a questionnaire  mailed  to  the  teachers. 

Tahuc  34.— Distribution,  by  grades , of  Negro  pupils . 
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Towns  with  less  than 
2,000  Inhabitants. 


Number  in 
the  grade. 


0,762 

2,890 

2,366* 

2,163 

1,600 

1,167 

674 

434 


18,016 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


37.tf 

16.1 

13.1 

12.0 

8.7 
6.6 

3.7 
3.4 


100.0 


' Teachers  and  county  supervision. — A large  number  of  the  public- 
eqhool  teachers.  of  Alabama  received  their  training  in  private  institu- 
tions. Can  the  public  and  private  institutions  combined  meet  the 
dem&njl.ti Lathis  comiectiQn  .theioUowin^  paragraphs  .from  Bulletin 
1916,  United  States  Bureau  Education,  are  illuminating.  The 
statements  <m  a thorough,  study  hf  the  private  schobls'itor 

in  ■v-  •' 
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Private  financial  aid . — The  deficiencies  In  public  expenditures  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private 
schools  since  the  Civil  War.  As  a result  of  this  activity,  the  private  schools 
have  a property  valuation  of  $5,457,375,  and  annuafftlcome  of  $554,556,  and  ah 
attendance  of  12,819  pupils,  of  whom  over  five-sixths  are  In  elementary  grades. 

It  Is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal  private  contributions  to  these  schools 
make  up  for  the  Inequalities  iu  the  public  appropriations  for  the  education  of 
white  and  colored'youth.  The  total  sum  appropriated  for  teachers’  salaries  Ip 
colored  public  schools  in  Alabama,  however,  together  with  the  income  of  all 
colored  privute  schools,  aggregate  $926,733,  or  about  a million  ^nd  a hrflf  dollars 
less  than  the  expenditure  for  teachers’  salaries  In  white  public  schools  alone. 

In  addition,  there  are  jy)  white  private  schools  which  report  to  the  State  super- 
intendent of  education.  The  aggregate  expenditure  of  these  schools  Is  practi- 
cally equal  to  the  expenditure  for  colored  private  schools. 

Teacher  1 training . — The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  In  Alabama 
is  trained  teachers’  The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  most  of  which  are  private  Institutions.  Of  these  only  seven 
offer  fairly  adequate  courses  teacher  training.  Eleven  others  include  one  or 
two  teacher- training  subjects  In  their  general  course.  To  supplement  these 
facilities,  an  effort  bus  been  made  to  develop  county  t ruining  schools.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  Geuerul  Education  Board  with  the 
State  department  of  education,  four  of  these  schools  are  now  maintained.  As 
yet,  however,  their  work  Is  aln\pst  entirely  of  elementary"  character.  They 
ute  county  centers  at  which  some  secondary  and  Industrial  training  may  bv'  1 
supplied  to  those  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools.  The  pupils  in  the  \ 

graduating  classes  of  all  the  schools  offering  teacher-training  subjects  in  1915 
numbered  only  270,  an  annual  output  obviously  inadequate- to  meet  the  need  for 
teachers  in  a State  with  over  900,000  colored  people  and  2,350  colored  public-  j 
school  teachers,  of  whom  70  per  cent  art*  holding  only  third-grade  certificates. 

In  the  discussion  of  certification  in  Chapter  XVIII  it  ig. shown  that-  • 
70  per  cent  of  the  Negro  teachers  hold  third-grade  licenses.  The  j 
white  teachers  are  much  better  prepared  for  their  work  than  the  col-  * 
ored  teachers,  if  the  grade  of  license  is  taken  as  a basis  of  comparison. 
Several  years  ago  a law  was  passed  giving  life  certificates  to  all 
teachers  who  had  held  first-grade  certificates  for  a certain  time.  Most 
of  the  colored  teachers  with  first-grade  certificates  thereby  secured 
fife  certificates,  and  since  that  time  few  colored  teachers  have  quali-  ' 
fied  for  first-grade  certificates.  This  explains  why  there  are  more 
colored  teachers  holding  life  certificates  than  there  are  holding  first- 
grade  certificates. 

. Table  85. — i Salaries  of  to/Ufe  and  colored  teachers  compared  4»  cities-  and  rural 

* districts . 


Dlatrlcu. 


Rural 


Total  amount  of 
teacher**  talarie*. 

Number  of  teaofcm. 

Average  mlary. 

WhlU. 

Colored.  ; 

White. 

. Colored. 

White. 

Colored.., 

167 

1,064,147 

S^SU 

1 < > ;■ 

S33L109 

>1*<640 

474,740 

' 7,562 

- 2,371 

446 

0,716 

346-2 
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* From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  average  salary  paid  the 
Negro  rural  teacher  is  too  small  to  attract  competent  workers  to  that 
field.  While  the  average  salary  of  the  city  teacher  is  not  large,  it  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  rural  teacher.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  9ome  of  the  money  now  spent  on  Negro  schools  is  wasted,  as  far 
as  educational  results  are  concerned.  The  teacher  that  can  be  em- 
ployed for  $25  or  ,$35  a month,  for  a term  of  from  three  to  five 
months,  is*  often  not  worth  the  salary  paid.  Obviously  she  must 
follow  some  other  vocation  for  most  of  the  year,  in  order  to  make  a 
living.  Where  the  teacher  -lives  in  the  community,  her  salary  is 
relatively  larger  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  she  does  not  have  to  pay 
board.  The, board  paid  by  teachers  ranges  from  $8  to  $15,  and 
salaries  have  not  begun  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  board.  In  a 
number  of  counties  it  is  customary  for  the  patrons  to  pay  the  teacher’s 
board,  or  part  of  it,  as  well  as  to  “ supplement  ” her  salary  so  as  to 
add  a month  to  the  public  school  term. 

Five  years  ago  the  salaries  paid  to  Negro  teachers  were  much 
larger,  relatively,  than  they  are  now.  There  arc  two  reasons  for 
this.  The  first  is  the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  that  has  taken 
place.  The  second  is  the  greatly  increased  economic  opportunity 
that  has  come  to  the  Negro.  Five  years  ago  the  vocations  open  to  - 
Negroes  were  very  limited,  and  most  of  them  were  the  less  desirable 
- vocations,  demanding  long  hours  and  disagreeable  work  for  small 
pay.  As  a result  of  this  condition,  the  positions  in  the  public  schools 
were  very  much  sought  after,  and  the  best  class  of  Negroes  was  found 
in  the  teaching  profession.  But  to-day  conditions  are  different. 
Vocations  formerly  closed  to  Negroes  are  now  opWi,  while  in  those 
which  have  always  been  open,  the  wage  scale  is  muMi  higher.  The 
positions  in  the  schools  are,  therefore,  far  less  desirable  now  than 
formerly, ^as  compared  with  other  positions  open  to  colored  people. 
The  Negro  is  no  longer  a stranger  in  northern  industry.  And  the 
number  of  so-called  “ race  enterprises”  has  greatly  increased. 

'I’he  result  of  this  liTttmt  to-day  a large  percentage  of  the  com- 
petent Negro  men  and  women  remain  in  the  profession  because  of 
their  interest  in  education  and  in  their  race.  This  is  brought  out  in 
the  questionnaires  returned  by  the  colored  teachers.  One  question 
aaked  was : Do  you  expect  to  remain  in  the  profession  permanently  ? 
Why?  Some  of  the  replies  are  as  follows: 

“ Because  I like  the  work  and  I feel  that  I can  bo  a help  to  my 
people”;  “Love  for  humanity”;  “I  feel  that  I can  help  those  less 
fortunate”;  “I  feel  that  my  race  needs  all  the  help  I can  give”; 
“Theiee  is  no  better  way  than  this  to  eliminate  illiteracy  and  to  help 
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up  the  rape  “ To  help  boys  and  girls  to  live  “ Because  I feel  that 
I can  help  elevate  humanity.” 

One  factor  which  lessens  the  efficiency  of  the  colored  teachers  is 
the  lack  of  supervision.  The  counties  in  Alabama  are  large,  and 
most  of  them  have  so  many  white  rural  schools  that  often  the  county 
superintendenb^has  all  that  lie  can  do  to  supervise  the  white  schools. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Negro  schools  are  receiving  more 
supervision  than  ever  before. . Most  of  the  county  superintendents 
who  have  come  into  office  under  the  1915  county  board  law  are  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  all  the  people,  and  it  is  only  the  pressure 
of  other  demands  that  prevents  them  Trom  giving  moye  attention  tb 
the  colored  schools. 

The  1918  report  of  the  department  of  education  showed  that  4,117 
visits  to  rural  colored  schools  were  made  by  the  county  superinten- 
dents and.  their  assistants.  Of  the  total  number  of  visits  made, 
1,759  wereein  Jefferson  County,  162  in  Macon  County,  and  673  in 
Montgomery  County,  leaving  only  1,523  for  all  the  remaining  64 
cotint ies  of  the  gtate.  The  showing  for  the  State, 'as  a wholp,  is 
largely  due  to  the  effective  work  of  the  industrial  supervisors  in  25 
counties,  maintained  by  the  counties  in  cooperation  with  the  Jeanes 
Fund,  each  paying  about  half  of  the  worker’s  salary.  -The  number 
of  visits  reported  in  the  1917  State  report  was  1,794,  so  that  the  in- 
crease for  one  year  was  2,323,  whifch  shows  remarkable  progress  in 
school  supervision.  The  colored  schools  ne§d  all  the  supervision  they 
can  get,  as  many  of  the  teachers  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  effective  teaching,  and  70  percent  of  them  are  not  well  pre- 
pared for  their  work,  judging  by  the  grade  of  license  held.  Colored 
teachers  are  most  responsive  to  supervision  and  very  willing  to  carry 
out  orders  and  act  on  suggestions.  > 

As  stated  above,  the  supervision  of  colored  schools  is  most  effective 
in  Jefferson,  Montgomery,  and  Macon  Counties.  In  Jefferson  County 
two  colored  supervisors  are  employed,  and  the  white  supervising  prin- 
cipals give  the  Negro  schools  the  same  attention  that  they  do  the 
white  schools.  In  Montgomery  County  three  colored  supervisors  are 
maintained  with  the  help  of  the  Jeanes  Fund,  and  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board.  The  three  colored  supervisors  in  Macon  County  are 
financed  by  the  county,  the  Jeanes  Fund,  and  Tuskegee  Institute. 

For  further  information  on  the  preparation  of  teachers  the  reader 
• is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  that  subject. 

County  (raining  schools. — There  are  11  of  these  institutions  in 
Alabama.  They  are  maintained  by  the  county  boards  of  education, 
with  the  aid  of.thfe  Slater  Fund.  The  conditions  on  which  the  Slater 
Fund  aids  the  county  school  are  as  follows:  ^ j. 


1.  Thut  the  school  property  .shall 
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2.  That  there  shall  be  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $750  from  the 
public  funds  for  maintenance. 

3.  That  the  teaching  shall  be  carried  strictly  and  honestly  through 
the  eighth  grade,  including  industrial  work,  and  in.  the  last  year, 
some  training,  however  elementary,  for  the  work  of  tea'ching. 

On  these  conditions  the  Slater  fund  appropriates  $500  yearly  for 
maintenance,  and  aid^  in  supplying  new  Buildings  or  making  repairs 
the  first  year,  when  funds  for  the  same  purpose  are  provided  from 
other  sourced 

Seventy-seven  such  Schools  are  now  in  operation  in  as  many  coun- 
ties in  the  South,  and  schoolmen  are  agreed  that  this  type  of  school 
has  come  nearer  than  any  other  to  meeting  the  heeds  of  the  rural 
Negroes.  The  purpose  for  which  these  schools  were  created  was  the 
training  of  teachers  for  a people  80  per  cent  rural.  The  idea  was  to 
supply  the  country  schools  with  teachers  Wild  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  country  and  who  understood  and  sympathized  witli  country 
life.  A large  percentage  of  the  teachers  from*  private,  schools  rare 
city  bred,  and  before  the  development  of  the  county  training  schools 
all  the  public  institutions  of  secondary  grade,  except  the  State  insti- 
tutions, were  located  in  cities.  The  city-bred  teachers  from  the 
city  high  schools  can  hardly  be  expected  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  the  rural  Negro.  They  may  be  good  teachers,  but  only  in  ex- ' 
ceptional  cases  have  they  been  community  leaders.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  educators  interested  in  the  welfjjge  of  the  Negro  saw  the 
necessity  of  training  teachers  in  their  own  counties,  thereby  making 
it  unnecessary  for  them  to  spend  several  years  in  “a  city  in  order  to 
teach. 

In  Alabama  the  pupils  in  the  county  training  schools  are  nearly 
all  of  elementary  grade.  During  the  school  year  1917-18,  114  pupils 
of  secondary  grade  were  enrolled  in  Restraining  schools.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  number  would  ha?e  been  twice  or  three  times  as  large 
had  it  hot  been  for  war  conditions.  It  is  too  much  to  expect,  how- 
ever, tl\at  these  schools  should  become  county  normal  schools1  within 
the  first  four  years  of  their  existence. 

The  work  of  the  county  training  schools  has  been  conspicuous  for 
two  things — the  thoroughness  of  the  classroom  work  and  the  em- 
phasis put  on  industrial  work.  The  schools  serve  as  a model  for 
the  county,  and  are  an  ever-present  source  of  inspiration.^  the  rural 
teachers.  County  institutes  are  generally  held  at  the  training  school 
in  the  summer.  All  the  counties  with  training  schools  have  Jeanes 
industrial  supervisors,  and.  some  hav6  colored  farnu  demonstrators. 
These  workers  usually  make  .the  school  their  headquarters.  A 
teacher  6i  vocational  agriculture  is  maintained  .at each  school,  with- 
%oufc 'expense  to-tlm  wunty^ 
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These  schools  illustrate  in  a very  striking  way  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  cooperation  of  public  authorities,  northern  philan- 
thropy, the  Negroes,  and  white  people  interested  in  developing 
schools  adapted  to  the  Negro’s  needs.  The  last  report  of  the  State 
department  ^f  education,  referring  to  these  schools,  says  that  Local 
white  people' have  donated  money,  lumber,  and  land  toward  their 
erection.”  The  Negroes  themselves  have  given  liberally  for  build- 
* iligs,  equipment,  and  maintenance. 

The  Lowndes  County  Training  School  is  probably  a typical  train- 
ing school  in  Alabama.  It  has  7 acres  of  land,  5 of  w*hich  are  used 
tor  garden  and  experimental  plots,  and  the  remaining  2 for  play- 
ground. There  are  3 tJmldings— the  school  building,  teachers’  home, 
and  shop.  The  value  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  is  $4,150.  Much 
of  the  labor  used  in  building  the  school  was  donated  by  the  patrons, 
with  a resultant  saving  in  the  initial  cost.  The  buildings  and  equip- 
ment represent  investment  by  the  county  board,  the  general  educa- 
tion board,  the  S la  toy  Fund,  local  white  people,  and  Negroes.  The 
school  has  five  teachers,  two  men  and  three  women.  One  man  is 
principal  and  the  other  has  charge  of  the  shopwofck  and  vocational 
agriculture.  The  class  work  is  effective,  and  the  work  in  the  shop 
and  garden  is  of  immediate  value  to  the  pupils  and  their  parents, 
and  to  the  whole  county.  The  girls  are  taught  cooking  and  sewing. 
The  pupils  ire  drawn  from  a very  large  area,  but  the  school  will  not 
be  a real  county  institution  until  a dormitory  is  provided.  The 
Negroes  are  now  raising  money  to  build  one.  The  effect  of  the  school 
on  the  community  has  been  to  make  the  people  do  more  intelligent 
farming  and  improve  thei^Jiomes.  White  people  hitherto  indifferent 
to  education  for  the  Negro  have  become  interested  as  a result  of  in- 
specting the  school.  > The  value  of  such  an  institution  to  both  races 
is  apparent  to  anyone  who  sees  the  work  that  is  actually  being  done. 

J canes  industrial  supervisors.— Reference  has  nlready  been  niade  to 
the  supervising  teachers  whose  work  is  made  possible  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  county  boards  and  the  Jeanes  Fund.  There  are  31 
- of  these  teachers,  working  in  25  counties.  The  following  quotation 
from  Bulletin  38  (p.  165),  1916,  United  States  Bureau  of  Educatioh, 
is  a concise  description  of  the  work  done  by  these  teachers : 

These  are  usually  young  colored  women  who  visit  the  public  schools  of  the 
counties  for  the  purpose  of  alcUng  and  encouraging  the  schools  In  all  phases  of 
their  work.  The  more  important  service  of  these  traveling  -teachers,  working 
under  the  direction  of  pie  county  superintendent,  is  to  Introduce  into  the  smaU 
country  schools  simple  home  Industries;  to  give  talks  und  lessons  on  sanita* 

- llon»  personal  cleanliness,  etc. ; to  encourage  the  Improvement  of  schoolhouses 
and  school  grounds;  anp  to  conduct  gardening  clubs, and  other  kinds  of  dubs 
tWthe  betterment  of  the  schooland  the  neighborhood.  ■■  w ■ 
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The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  county  suflorinteqdent  and  their  work  is 
supervised  by  that  officer.  Effort  is  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  to  have -the  county  authorities  and  the  colored  people  undertake  ns  much 
as  possibfeof  the  salary  mui  expenses, of  these  tetfChcrs. 

According  to  the  last  published  report^of  the  Jeanes  Foundation, 
made  when  there  were  only  24  Jeanes  teachers  in  Alabama,  the  fund 
paid  the  teachers  $5,223,  and  the  public-school  authorities,  $3,805. 

These  “ walking  teachers,”  as  the  Negroes  call  them,  were  origin- 
ally  put  in  the  field  in  order  to  vitalize  the  school  work  by  relating 
it  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  child.  IIow  well  they  have  succeeded  is  ' 
attested  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Virginia,  in 
bi-annual  report  for  191  (3 — 17.  The  Jeanes  workers  have' been  in  Vir- 
ginia longer  than  in  any  other  State,  and  the  value  of  their  work 
is  very  evident  there.  The  q§perintendent  says: 

COI.OKED  SUPERVISORS  AND  THE  I.K680X  THEY  TKACH- 

Some  of  life’s  l>est  lessoym  are  taught  by  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  illus- 
trations, ns  In  the  case  of  the  sluggard  who  wus  advised  to  obberve  the  un- 
recognized ant;  and  so  we  may’say  that  If  any  man  will. observe  work  of  the 
colored  demonstrntore,  or  supervising  teachers — men  and  women  whose  services 
have  been  almost  thrust  upon  the  State  by  private  generosity— he  can  not  hesi- 
tate for  a moment  In  deciding  what  Is  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  our 
work  ap$ong  the  white  children.  These  colored  leaders  have  increased  teachers’ 
salaries ; they  have  also  lengthened  the  term  and  have  brought  Into  the  schools 
so  many  new  children  that  the  taxpayer  has  found  the  cost  |>er  capita  mate- 
rially reduced. 

The  work  of  the  Jeanes  teachers  is  made  more  effective  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  General  Education  Board,  which  pays  the  salaries  of 
thfc  teachers  in  the  summer,  thereby  making  them  all-year  workers. 
After  the  schools  are  out  the  Jeanes  Jteachers  form  Home-Makers 
Clubs  and  give  demonstrations  of  canning,  preserving,  cooking^ind 
proper  care  of  the  home.  The  figures  for  1917,  from  the  report  ot  the 
Alabama  department  of  education,  give  it  fair  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  work : * 


Number  of  clubs  organized 1 582 

Number  of  girls  enrolled 0,774 

Number  of  mothers  enrolled o.  916 

Total  membership 13,689 

Number  of  pvfblic  demonstraUonB  in  canning 937 

' Number  of  homes  visited i_: 5, 290 


Number  of  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  saved  for  home  use.  461,787 

The  work  of  the  Jeanes  teachers  is  supervised  by  the  county  super- 
intendents, and  the  funds  with  which  they  are  paid  are  handled 
through  the  County  superintendent’s  office. 

Table  86  shows  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  Jeanes  industrial 
impe^dsors  are  financed  in  the  several  counties,  and  the  extent  of 
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Table  36.  Work  of  Jeanes  industrial  teachers  in  Alabama  fn  1917-18 .* 


Counties. 

; Jeanes 
• fund. 

1 County  1 Schools  ] 
i fund.  , , visited.  [ 

Total 
□umber  of 
visits. 

Amount 
of  money 
raised. 

Autauga* 

(t  A tfl  j rt 

! 5150.00 

1 

$1 .50.  00  : 

" i 

I 

L>IW*I  Will*  . 

Bullock  * 

Calhoun  * 

j 180.00 
i 1 50.  00 

i ISO.  00 

1 175.00 

; 120.00  1 
150  00  . 

(\s\  f\r\ 

20  ' 

107  , 

1 

8829 

Colbert® 

Chambers 

/ vu.  uu  t 

122.  GO  j 

1 CA  AA  h 

21  | 

45  j 

066 

Conecuh 

| 1 50-  00 

IDU-  UU  1 

1 1 LA  Art  i 

4 1 i 

HO 

1,100 

Coosa 

!■  240!  00 

1 fKj.  UU  i 

30  ■ 
I0, 

131  ! 

700 

Coffee 

175  00  1 

48  ! 

848 

1,464 

872 

Dallas 

I I 1 . 1-  mi 

i rr\  ru  i 

25  ; 

Ill 

Oroene  * 

| 1 oO.  00 

1 18000 

i i jU  « UU  i 

j 1 05.  00  1 . 

44 

BO  j 

Houston 

192.50 

122.50. 

1 1 AC  A/l  i 

24 

126 ; 

580 

Jefferson 

| 270. 00 

! 14)0.  UU 

1 07A  AA 

* 18 

108  i 

889 

Lowndes 

350.00 

240.00 
350.  00 
1 50.  00 

H U.  UU  1 

} 

40 

28 

127  1 
62 

966 

814 

\ ' 

35 

50  ■ 

215 

Macon 

42 

29 

136  i 

1,691  t 

Madison 

1 1 ftA  AH 

162 

1.608 

3,035 

487 

1,300 

Mobile. ... 

200-  00 

i ju.  mi 

37 

37  1 

Monroe 

227.  50 

30tl  00 

38 

173 
180  i 

Montgomery*. . . 

240. 00  j 

j 24o!  00  . 

46 

Blckcns v 

1 95. 00 

180. 00  ! 

100.  00 
1 OA  AA 

40 

126  j 

■ 450 

2, 329 

3,4M 

4,663 

2,083 

Randolph...  

i A/.  UU 

i 1 W 

46 

147 
210  | 

Russell 

»w.  UU  1 

1 7^  nn  . 

i iw.  uu 

1 7ft  CMl 

30 

T&llapoosa 

Walker . 

245.00  | 

1 f D*  LX) 
106.00 

47 

44 

248 

153 

/ ..  

140.00  j 

210-  00 

20 

224 

900 

. I Repair  l'm 3 oo  urn  y7n oo rnp  1 e t e! r a l s G b 00 1 a*«"‘  «>o  colon*  school,. 

State  supervision  of  schools. — Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  a rural  school  agent  connected  with  the  State 
department  of,  education,  and  working  under  the  direction  of  the . 
state  superintendent  of  education,  gives  his  entire  time  to  supervising 
the  Negro  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  rural  school  agent  is  a 
white  man  of  extended  experience  in  school  work,  and  he  organizes 
and  directs  the  colored  workers^  in  such  a way  that  efficient  work  is 
done  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  There*  is  also  a Jeanes  teacher  who  is 
a State  worker,  supervising  the  other  industrial  teachers.  ^ler  sal- 
ary and  traveling  expenses  are  met  in  part  by  the  General  Education 
Board.  The  State  department  finances  two  colored  institute  conduc- 
tors, whose  work  has  been  of  great  value.  The  Alabama  illiteracy 
commission  has  one  colored  field  agent.  The  Negroes  have  raised  a 
large  pfft  of  the  money  used  to  keep  this  agent  at  work. 

Work  of  State  ins t i tutions .—Much  of  the  progress  that  has'been 
made  in  Negro  education  in  Alabama  is  due  to  the  work  of  three 
schools:  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  Agricultural  a_nd  Mechanical  College 
at  Normal,  and  the  State  Normal  School  at  Montgomery.  The  State 
appropriates  $4,000  toward  the-  maintenance  of  Tuskegee,  a very 
small  part  of  that  institution’s  income,  but  enough  to  make  the  school 
a quasi-public  institution.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
at  Normal  receives  most  of  its  support  from  the  Federal  .Government 
#^40?);  It  also  receives  a State  appropriation  of  “$4,000.^315 
Nomal^Schodl  at -Montgomery  fcideifw  ' 
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$16,000.  The  influence  of  the  founders  of-these  institutions  did  nlhch 
to  create  sentiment  favoring  Negro  education,  and  to  improve  race 
relations  and  bring  about  a better  understanding  between  the  races, 
William  H.  Councill  founded  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege at  Normal,  and  donated  the  plant  to  the  State  when  the  institu- 
tion was  given  the  Morrill  Fund  and  became  the  land-grant  college 
for  Negroes  iq  AHibanva.  William  B.  Patterson  established  at  Marion 
the  normal  school,  which  was  later  moved  to  Montgomery.  The  insti- 
tution  built  by  Booker  T,  Washington  at  Tuskegee  has  had  a power- 
ful influence  in  molding  sentiment  favorable  to  Negro  education:  All 
these  educational  leaders  believed  that  education  should  be  adapted^ 
to  the4necds  of,  the  people,  and  the  courses  given  at  their  respective 
institutions  have  been  formulated  in  accordance  with  that  belief.  The 
work  of  these  schools  has  also  been  influential  in  destroying  prejudice 
Against  vocational  education  for  white  people. 

At  present  the  State  Normal  School  at  Montgomery  is  with- 
out dormitories,  so  that  students  who  Como  from  .out  of  the  city  are- 
forced  to  board  with  families  in  the  city.  Thti  school  authorities  are 
unable  to  exercise  any  supervision  over  the  students  after  school 
ho^rs.  Parents  are  often  unwilling  to  send  theiFboys  and  girls  oil 
to  school  under  these  conditions.  The  result  is  that  a very  large 
part  of  the  enrollment  is  from  the  city  of  Montgomery,  and, the 
city  school  board  has  not  seen  the  necessity  of  building  a high  school 
for  Negro  children,  when  the  State  institution  served  the  purpose. 
The  school  has  only  5 acres,  and  its  work  is  hampered  by  this  fact. 
Due  to  its  location  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  and  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  its  student  body  is  from  the  city,  the  atmosphere  is 
not  favorable  to  the  training  of  riiral  leaders.  At  present  the  voca- 
tional courses  for  boys,  with  tne  exception  of  gardening,  are  not 
effective,  and  some  of  them  have  been  discontinued.  While  the 
institution  is  not  a trade  school,  these  courses  should  be  required 
of  men  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  make  their  teaching  of  real  value  to  their  pupils.  The  school 
has  a very  large  elementary  enrollment.  These  children  are  charged 
tuition,  and  while  they  are  taught  without  expense  to  the  State, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  having  an  elementary  sqhool  larger  than 
is  needed  for  practice  teaching.  The  classroom  work  in  the  second- 
ary classes  is  thorough.  Despite  the  handicaps  of  the  school  many 
efficient  teachers  have  been  sent  out  to  serve  the  State. 

/ The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Normal  has  been 
hampered  by  limited  funds.  The  Morrill,  fund  which  it  receives 
frpm  the  Federal  Government  can  be  used  only  for  certain  purposes.  - 

of. the. Federal  appropriation  the  school 
jhtej  ^ jm  income  at  least  equal  ta  the  F< 
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shice  1885,  while  the  expenses  of  the  school  have  increased  until  at 
present  there  is  a debt  of  $30,000  accumulated  during  the  last  15 
years,  lor  many  years  the  school  had  an  unusually  strong  faculty, 
but  the  salaries  paid  are  no  longer  adequate  do  comhnand  the.  best  ' 
type  of  teacher.  The  school,  now  spends  more  for  coal  than  the 
State  appropriates  annually  for  maintenance.  The  institution  is 
stdly  lacking  in  dormitory  faeries.  Teachers’  homes  and  an  aca- 
demic building  are  also  very  much  needed*  The  State  has  never 
given  the  schopl  a building,  nor  made  any  special  appropriation. 
However,  the  school  has  secured  several  buildings  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  friends,  but  on  account  of  the  limited  income  the  building 
program  was  discontinued,  as  the  addition  of.  new.  buildings  in- 
creased the  cost  of  upkeep.  At  present  a chapel  is  in.  use  that  was 
condemned  several  years  ngo. 

1 lie  emphasis  at  Nomjjl  has  been  on  teacher  training,  trades, 
and  agriculture.  The  school  has  2,5CG.  graduates.  The  first  four' vo- 
1 atioiis  i epi osent cal.  ranked- according  to  the  number  of  graduates  in 
them,  are:  Ilmlsekocpers,  -108;  teachers,  including  principals,  and 
supervisors.  180;  fanners.  310;  trade.-,  30:2.  While  the  academic 
work  has  not  been  neglected,  the  work  of  the  graduates  showldhat 
the  pm  poses  for  which  tile  school  was  founded  have  been  kept  in 
mind  by  the  president  and  teachers. 

The  school  has  never  interfered  with  the  development  of  the  public 
school  in  Huntsville.  .Its. students  have  been  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  especially  from  the.  Tennessee  Valley.'  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  if  the  school.  is,;t»  serve  the  St#e  properly,  either  as  a 
„ ,a(lc  school,  an  agricultural  school,  or  a nprnial  school,  it  must  be 
better  supported  by  the  State.  # 

The  work  of  Tnskegee  Institute  is"  so  well  known  that  it  would 
seem  unnecessary  to  give  an  extended  account  of  if  here.  It  should 
he  home  in  mind,  however,  that  while  Tuskegee  receives  an  appro- 
priation from  the  State  equal  to  that  of  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  and  has  done  a magnificent  work  in  the  State,  it  is  • 

S really  an  institution  for  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  Gulf  / 

' States,  just  as  Hampton  Institute  is  for  the  States  farther  north.  In  * 
othbr  words,  its  field  is  much  larger  than  the  State  of  Alabama.  x 
Nevertheless,  Tuskegee  is  now  regarded  as  the  educational  head- 
quarters for  (he  colored  race  in  Alabama.  Probably  the  most  re- 
markable and  far-reaching  service  rendered  by  Tuskegee  has  been  its 
extension  work.  The  following  quotation  from  Bulletin  39,  1916, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  gives  a brief  account  of  Tuske- 
gee’s  extension  work : 

* ' * v._  V 

The  extension  department  provides  a large  number  of  activities  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  educations),  agricultural,  business  home,  health,  jmd  reltgiouk  ' 
"^9^  people  of  the  United  States.  These  actlyltii'  vary'  " ~ " 
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thoae  limited  to  the  seeds  of  the  lnatltute  community  to  those  of  national 
significance.  The  local  organizations  Include  the  building  and  loan  association 
home  .building  society,  women's  clubs,  health  and  rellglqus  organizations.  In 
Tuskegee  town  a night  school  Is  maintained  and  other  activities  are  carried 
on  for  the  improvement  of  the  colored  people.  County-wide  movements  Include 
the  supervision  and  building  of  rural  schools,  farms  demonstration  work,  and 
health  campaigns  The  State-wide  and  national  activities  are  largely  the 
result  of  Dr.  Washington’s  Influence  over  the  colored  people  and  the  esteem 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  white  people  North  and  South.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  National  Business  League,  with  its  State  and  locul 
organizations,  and  the  State  educational  tours  which  Dr.  Washington  con- 
ducted In  almost  every  Southern  State. 

Probably  the  most  Influential  of  the  extension  efforts  is  the  Negro  Farmers’ 
Conference  held  annually  at  the.  institute.  This  conference  brings  together 
thousands  of  colored  farmers  from  neighboring  counties  and  hundreds  from 
other  parts  of  the  State  and  neighboring  States.  In  addition,  many  Influential 
white  and  colored  people  from  e^ery  part  of  the  county  have  gone  to  Tuskegee 
to  see  the  assembly  guided  by  Dr.  Washington.  On  the  following  day  the  large 
meeting,  a M workers’  conference,”  Is  held.  This  1b  composed  of  persons  who 
are  directing  all  forms  of  endeavor  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Negro  race. 
Cktoely  connected  with  this  fenders’  conference  are  the  farmers’  Institute  and 
short  course  In  agriculture.  The  fanners’  institute  is  a monthly  experience 
meeting  of  local  farmers,  with  simple  talks  on  Improved  methods  by  Tuskegee 
teachers.  The  short  course,  consisting  of  two  weeks  of  study  and  observation 
at  the  Institute,  is  widely  attended  by  farmers  of  surrounding  counties  during 
the  idle  seasons  on  the  farm. 

The  experiment  farm  established  at  Tuskegee  in  1896  by  the  State  legislature 
in  conducting  experiments  in  soil  .cultivation  for  the  benemSfShe  colored 
fanners  of  the  State. 

. ‘The  school  publications  Include  three  regular  papers  and  many  valuable 
pamphlets.  The  Tuskegee  Student  is  a bimonthly  devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
.the  pupils,  teachers,  and  graduates.  The  Souther  Letter,  a record  of  the 
graduates  and  former  pupils,  Is  Issued  monthly  and  sent  to  persons  Interested  in 
Tuskegee.  ie  Negro  Fanner  and  Messenger  Is  a monthly  paper  devoted  to 
the  agricultural  and  educational  Interests  of  the  colored  race.  The  Negro 
Teat  Book  Is  a compendium  of  valuable  facta  concerning  the  Negro  in  the 
United  Btatea. 

The  ttammer  school,  with  a one-month’s  session,  was  attended  in  19X5  by  437 
persons  who  had  been  teaching  In  every  Action  of  Alabama  and  In  many  neigh- 
boring  States.  The  course  includes  review  of  elementary  school  subjects,  in-* 
dnatrlal  training,  methods,  observation,  and  practice  teaching.  About  40 
. teachers  were  employed.  ^ 

Summer  schools  for  Negroes i.— The  summer  schools  have  played  a 
v®ry  imporUntparHrMmjjro^^g  the  Work  of  teachers,  in  service. 
The  colortd  ^cherS  deserve  to  be  commended  oh  their  attendance 
at  summer  » oote.  All  the  teachers  interviewed  at  the  schools  visited 
attended . suVner’ schools,  with  the  exception  of  those  teaching 
U ir,  first  term;  i^d  they  efpreesed  an  intention  to  attend  some  in 
imitation  during  thh  summer.  'It  1b  not  possible  to  mention  all  the 
- sewedt3b*State<by providing  Buminer  schools  for 

?teachfct*i_  hilt irf  iiWiUnn  . 
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School  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  the  institutions  • 
that  are  especially  deserving  of  mention  for  their  good  work  along 
this  line  are  Miles  Memorial  College,  at  Birmingham;  Talladega 
College,  at  Talladega ; and  'Selma  University,  at  Selma.  * 4 
Importance  of  training  for  Negro  and  type  of  education  needed.— 

In  the  development  of  a State  it  is  obvious  that  a group  of  people 
- fon™"g  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  population  can  not  be  disre- 
garded. From  the  standpoint  of  health,»lono  the  white  population 
of  Alabama  must  be  concerned  about  the  Negro  and  his  welfare. 
There  are  economic  considerations,  however,  that  would  seem  to  be 
convincing  in  themselves.  As  a result  of  the  boll  weevil’s  inroads 
a new  type  of  farming  has  been  developed  in  Alabama,  and  the 
process  i^a  continuing  one.  The  old  “cotton  farming”  has  given 
way  to  the  raising  of  diversified  crops  and  stock.  The  new  farming 
does  not  require  as  much  labor  as  the  old,  but  it  requires  more  in- 
telligent labor.  The  ignorant  Negro  “hand”  that  served  the 
planter’s  purpose  when  cotton  was  king  is  hardly  competent  to  handle  ! 
farm  machinery  and  take  care  of  stock.  The  problem  of  the  modem  * 
farmer  is  not  the  supply  of  labor,  but  the  supply  of  efficient  labor 
The  readjustment  period  between  the  cotton  farming  and  the  new  ' 
crops  threw  thousands  of  Negroes  out  of  work,  as  is  shown  by  the  • 
following  paragraphs  from  the  Alabama  chapter  on  “ Negro  Migra- 
tion in  1916-17,”  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor. 


A great  majority  of  th^iegroos  have  been  wholly  dependent  for  their-  sub- 
Ustence  on  the  owners  p^rseers  of  the  land.  The  Negro  tenants  have  always 
been  accustomed  and  have,  therefore,  always  expected  to  have  provisions  ad- 
vanced to  them  through  many  months  of  the  year.  This  was  done  either  by 
the  landowner,  overseers,  or  by  the  merchants.  To  Use  the  common  expression. 

ey  expected  to  be  " carried  ” while  the  crop  of  cotton  was  being  made.  When 
an  average  crop  was  made  the  result  was  satisfying  both  to  the  landowner 
and  to  the  Negro  cropper /.r  renter.  But  the  evil  effects  of  this  system  hare 
been  felt  most  severely  during  the  past  {our  years.  For  many  reasons  the 
system  has  proved  economically  unsound.  - ' 

Pl8Ce'  lt  waa  profltabte  onl?  tor  extensive  farming,  and  the 'fer- 
tility of  the  land  has  been. constantly  lessened.  Neither  the  absentee  fenner 
nor  the  Negro  tenant,  who  was  at  best  attached  in  only  a temporary  way  to 
the  land  which  he  cultivated,  was  vitally  Interested  In  the  Improvement  of  the 
eon.  As  a consequence,  gome  of  the  most  fertile,  lauds  have  become  unpro- 
ductive through-poor  cultivation  and  the  condoned  planting  of  a single  cr6p.  - : 
Again,  the  methods  of  conducting  business  under  this  system,  by  both  the 
white  landowners  and  the  Negro  tenants,  have  been  Partly  be--  *f 

cause  of  tie  Improvident  habits'  of  the  . Negros  and  their  frequent  disregard 
1 ?f  bnportanee  of  contracts  many  landowners  have  not, been  accns-  ■' 

. «cottnU.or/to  make  etrid  aettlements-  wlth 

AP* ' "The  mtem  was' also 
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went  without  employment  during  the  other  monti*.  Di versified  farming  re- 
t qulreB  k*1**  In  every  month  of  the  year,  but  In  the  cultivation  of  cotton  the 
Negro  could  spend  certain  months  away  from  the  farm  if  he  chose. 

Thus  as  a farmer  the  Negro  has  known  how  to  raise  only  one  crop  and  that 
under  definitely  prescribed  conditions.  Planters  and  Negro  tenants  alike  stood 
powerless  before  the  conditions  arising  from  the  coming  of  the  boll  weevil. 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  weevil  has  been  greatly  to  reduce  the  cotton  acreage 
antTto  alter  the  methods  of  planting  ami  cultivating  it  ^It  is  not  unnatural 
that  the  Negroes  accepted  these  facts  slowly.  Economic  pressure  alone  forced 
a reduction  in  the  cotton  acreage.  They  have  never  been  skilled  in  stock  rais- 
ing, the  growing  of  grain  crops,  peanuts,  and  forage  crops.  They  have  yer  to 
learn  hew  to  prepare  the  soil  for  grAin  crops,  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  them, 
and  how  to  harvest  them.  EveryjKbsPe-in  the-fiiack  belt  the  remark  was  heard" 
that  the  Negro  renter  " likes  to  plant  cotton.*1  He  is  skeptical  of  corn,  velvet 
beans,  peanuts,  and  hay. 

For  both  landowners  and  tenants  the  period  of  transition  in  farming  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  hns  been  one  of  great  uncertainty , Instability,  and 
unrest  The  period  was  precedwt4UiiLattended  by  two  other  unfortunate*  con- 
ditions which  brought  tuuinclal  ruin  tow^ny  planters,  merchants,  tenants,  etc. 
One  of  these  was  the  low  price  of  cotton  and  the  other  was  the  Inability  to  bor- 
row money  at  a reasonable  rate  of  interest.  " The  exodus/*  said  one  of  the  most 
successful  business  men  of  the  State,  “originated  In  the  low  prices  paid  for 
cotton  in  1913  and  1914.  The  farmers  have  not  been  prosperous;  they  have 
been  exceedingly  unprosperoua.  The  present  conditions  grew  out  of  the  failure 
of  a paying  crop.” 

One  Of  the  underlying  euusos  of  the  migration,  therefore,  may  be  character- 
ised ns  the  changed  conditions  Incident  to  the  transition  from  the  old  syHtem 
of  cotton  planting  to  stock  raising  and  the  diversification  of  crops. 

Where  -will  the  farmer  look  for  this  type  of  labor?  Obviously  the 
development  of  it  on  the  farm  itself  will  prove  expensive,  because  ma- 
chinery and  stock  represent  too  much  capital  to  bo  experimented 
with.  And  the  ability  to  handle  farm  machinery  and  tend  high- 
grade  stock  presupposes  a certain  amount  of  “ schooling.”  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  what  will  the  fanner  have  to  pay  for  such  labor?  but 
where  will  he  find  it?  Cheap  labor  often  proves  the  most  expensive 
in  the  end,  because  of  the  damage  to  farm  land  and  equipment.  Ap- 
parently the  county  training  schools  are  best  adapted  to  meet  this 
need.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  schools  give  the  boys  a good 
common-school  education,  with  training  in  vocational' agriculture  and 
in  the  rudiments  of  carpentry  and  blacksmithing.  The  agricultural 
future  of  Alabama  is  dependent  on  a supply  of  efficient  labor. 

fha  influence  of  good  schools  in  keeping  the  Negroes  satisfied,  and 
preventing  (them  from  migrating  to  other  States,  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  Instances  were  found  where  Negroes  had 
left  cite  county  in  the  State  to  go  to  an  adjoining  county,  due  to  the 
of  superior  school  facilities.  The  holding  pdwer  of  a 


$ % 18 , commented  ,on  in  the  .bulletin  on , Negro  Migration 
i,  r-  published  by  the  Department  of Labor: 
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Though  Negroea  may  go  from  a section  In  large  numbers,  as  from  Lowndes 
(,'ounly,  Ala.,  for  example,  which  was  severly  affected  by  the  boll  weevil  and 
the  Hoods,  yet  few.  If  any,  usually  leave  the  neighborhood  of  a good  school 
In  such  a locality.  About  the  Calhoun  colored  school  In  Lowndes  County,  Ala., 
there  uiv  perhaps  u hundred  Negro  fanners,  who,  through  the  1 instrumentality 
of  go  school,  have  been  able  to  buy  and  pay  "for  their  lands.  Not  one  of 
these  inen  has  been  attracted  awaV  by  the  opportunities  in  the  North;  and 
other  Negroes  In  this  neighborhood,  though  living  under Tiard  conditions  on 
great  plantations,  declare  that  they  Vornaln  on  account  of  the  good  school  for 
their  children.  A number  of  other  almllar  Illustrations  could  be  given. 

While_Alflhnnm  is  primarily  an  agncutmmt  State,  it  is  wonder- 
TulTyrieh  in  mineral  resources,  notably,  coal  and  iron.  An  extensive 
industrial  development  seen^  to  be  inevitable.  But  here  again  s 
supply  of  skilled  labor  wilM®  necessary,  and  in  industry  the  labor 
will  have  to  be  even  nm|rf«fkilled  than  on  the  farm.  Carpenters, 
machinists,  blacksmiths'  and  men  skilled  in  various  trades  will  be 
essential  if  Alabama  is  to  develop  her  natural  resources  and  become 
a grout  industrial  center.  Forty  trades  are  taught  at  Tuskegec  and 
twelve  at  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  school,  but  these  two 
schools  can  not  meet  the  present  demand  for  skilled  workers.  Schools 
like  the  Industrial  High  School  in  Birmingham  will  help  to  meet 
this  need,  but  at  present  the  Birmingham  school  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  State.  Unless  the  State  makes  an  effort  to  supply  ■ 
the  demand  the  problem  will  be  left  to  n chance  solution. 

The  fact  that  a good  school  is  a commercial  asset  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  indusyj^Hxirporations  in  the  Birmingham  district. 
Some  of  them  have  pushed  ute  development  of  public  schools  "until 
the  labor  turnover  has  ceased\o  be  a*  serious  problem.  In  Jefferson 
County  it  is  customary  for  the  companies  to  supplement  the  pay  of 
the  public-school  teachers  and  at  a number  of  schools  visited  the 
teachers  were  receiving  as  much  from  the  company  as  the  county  paid  ,,' 
them.  A number  of  the  school  houses  inspected  in  Jefferson  County 
were  built  <by  corporations  especially  for  the  children  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

Fear  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the  teaching  of 
trades  to  Negroes  will  bring  the  race  into  economic  competition  with 
white  men  and  that  this  may  cause  trouble.  Unless  the  industrial 
development  of  the  State  is  to  be  retarded,  however,  there  will  be  so 
much  skilled  work  to  do  that  the  possibility  of  Negro  Workmen  inter- 
fering with  the  opportunities  of  white  workmen  wilhbe  small  indeed; 
For  some  years  Negroes  have  been  receiving  trade-training,  and  have 
followed  their  trades  in  Alabama,  and  yet  no  industrial  dashes  h* 
tween  the  races  have  occurred.  Such  troubles  have  been  confined  to 
the  North,  where  eruditions  are  veiy  different  At  the  present  time 
the  £t^te  is  making  very  little  effort  to  teach  tirades  tb  'white- 1%$' 
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and  it  would  seam  that  some  supply  of  skilled  mechanics  should  be 
provided.  Otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  in  tradesmen  from 
outside  the  State.  Alabama  is  better  preparec^to  train  her  own 
skilled  workmen  at  home  than  she  is  to  compete  with  wealthier  States 
in  the  North  for  her  skilled  labor.  And  the  importation  of  a large 
foreign  element,  unfamiliar  with  southern  conditions,  will  further 
complicate  the  race  problem  in  Alabama. 

It  Is  evident,  then,  that  both  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture 
and  industry,  the  education  of  the  Negro  along  vocational  lines  is 
desirable  and  necessary.  In  order  to  determine  just  what  kind  of 
education  is  best  adapted  to  his  needs,  the  occupations  now  followed 
by  the  breadwinners  of  the  race  should  be  studied.  The  following 
table  shows  the  vocations  followed  by  Negroes  in  Alabama,  accord- 
ing to  the  1910  census  of  occupations.  These  figures  are  the  latest 
available,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  the  census  of 
1910  the  number  of  occupations  followed  by  Negroes  has  increased, 
as  a result  of  changing  conditions. 

Table '37.— Principal joccu pa ttons  of  Negroes  10  pears  of  age  and  over. 


| Molos. 

■ i 

1 

Occupations. 

i 

j Number. 

1 

Ter 

cent. 

Occupations.  J 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal 

husbandry 

Extraction  of  minerals 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  in* 
dustry. 

Transportation 

Trade 

1 

1 201,421 
1 10, 170 
1 33,595 

1 14,669 
1 6,365 

1 992 

I 1,957. 
1 8,177 

761 

i 

71.15 

-6.71 

11.61 

5.19 

2.25 

.35 

.69 

2.89 

.20 

' - 1 

Agriculture 1 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  ! 

industry. 

Transportation | 

Trade i 

Public  servtoe | 

Professional  service 

Public  service.. i 

Professional  service j 

Domestic  and  personal  service i 

Clerical  occupations 

Domestic i 

Clerical j 

Total...  . I 

total... 

l 

1 

383, 127 

100.00 

Fomnles. 


Number.! 


Tor 


| cent. 


51,824  | ' 
2,747  | 

3 i 

305  ■ 

2 i 


124  1 


.00 
. 17 
.00 
.87 
6. 43 
.05 


1 213,279  jlOO.OQ 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  agriculture  and  its  allied  voca- 
tions predominate  in  the  case  gf  both  men  and  women.  In  the  case 
of  the  men,  manufacturing  and  th^extraction  of  minerals  come  next, 
and  in  the  case  of  women,  domestic  service  and  manufacturing. 
Practically  all  thg  female  breadwinners  were  reported  as  engaged 
either. in. agrytrlture  or  domestic  service.  Transportation,  trade,  and 
personal  sernce  are  important  vocations  followed  by  men.  It  will  be 
interesting  ft  compare  these  figures  with  a tabulation *of  the  occupa- 
* tions  followed  by  the . 2,266,  graduates  of  the  Agricultural  and 
College.  The  2,266  graduates  are  . divided  among  the 
r»  departments  as  follows : Academic,  1,217 ; agriculture,  118 ; household 
* $ .xnefhanie  ’ 
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Table  38.— Vocations  followed  by  or 

Mcchanigal  College . 


Alabama  Agricultural  and 


Principals 

Teachers  in  rural  schools 

Principals  In  high  schools 

Teachers  In  grammar  or  high 

schools i _ 

Doctors 

Lawyers  

Dentists 

Pharmacists 

Druggists 1 

Working  ai  trades 

Bankers _ 

United  States  Government  serv- 
ice  


163 

200 

24 

90 

41 

5 

8 

3 

10 

302 

1 

39 


Jeanes  teachers 7 

Directors  of  book  establish- 
ments  2 

Editors  and  Journalists 8 

Bookkeepers 15 

Unit  til  States  f a rm  denaon- 

. strators ' 2 

Undertakers  and  embalmers . 6 

Contractors  and  builders 8 

Farmers 840 

Housekeepers 498 

Ug|d  and  unaccounted  for 898 


Total 2,206 


These  figures  show  that  the  State  school  has  made  of  its  graduates  i 

efficient  workers  in  the  vocations  followed  by  Negroes  in  Alabama,  ; 

As  the  skilled  worker  produces  more  wealth  than  the  unskilled  one, 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  has  evidently  been  a paying 
investment  to  the  State.  Aside  from  economic  considerations,  how- 
ever, the  training  of  a safe  and  sane  leadership  for  the  colored  race 
has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  State.  \ 

Specific  recommendations. — The  committee  makes  the  following  , 
recommendations  on  Negro  rural  schools:  1 

1.  That  a larger  portion  of  the  public  school  funds  be  apportioned  i 
to  Negro  schools. 

2.  That  salaries  of  competent  Negro  teachers  be  increased  to  such 

an  extent  as  will  induce  those  who  have  proved  their  competency  to 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  schools.  ^ 

3.  That  the  number  of  Negro  teachers  be  increased  so  that  there 
will  be  a better  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupHls  enrolled. 

4.  That  the  compulsory  education  laws  be  applied  to  all  the  chil-  „ 
dren  of  school  age,  both  white  and  colored. 

^5.  That  the  course  of  study  in  Negro  schools  be  made  more  practical  1 
and  related-  more  closely  to  the  life  of  the  children,  so  as  to  meet  1 
their  needs. 


That  State  aid  be  provided  for  county  training  schools  op  the 
bafeis  of  an  annual  appropriation  of  $750  to  each  school, -to  match  the 
^»50  now  appropriated  by  the  county  board  of  education  to  maintain, 
the  school.  The  sum  of  $19,500  is  enough  to  aid  the  11  schools  notv 
in  operation,  andto  encourage  the  establishment  of  15  more  that  are 
badly  needed.  State  aid  should  be  increased  when  possible,  so  that 
the  schools  may  be  better  supported. 

7,  That  the  State  aid  counties  i h maint&ining  supervisors  of  pri-i 
,mary  work.  ; 1 
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8.  That  the  number  of  county  industrial  supervisoi*s  be  increased 

to  such  an  extent  that  their  work  can  be  carried  on  in  the  45  counties 
having  the  largest  Negro  populations.  + 

9.  That  the  county  boards  of  education  consolidate  Negro  rural 
schools  where  possible  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  two-teacher 
schools  or  three-teacher  schools.  In  many  counties  the  Negro  popula- 
tion is  so  large  that  this  can  be  done  without  necessitating  trans- 
portation of  pupils.  Where  practicable  a man  and  his  wife  should 
be  employed  for  the  entire  year,  so  that  they  may  be  community 
leaders  as  wel|  as  teachers. 

10.  That  the  tninimum  term  in  colored  schools  be  six  months. 

11.  That  the  State  increase  its  appropriation  to  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  to  the  amount  of  the  Federal  Government’s 
aid,  and  provide  the  school  with  modern  dormitories  and  an  academic 
building. 

12.  That  the  State  Normal  School  at  Montgomery  eventually  lie 
moved  out  of  the  city,  provided  with  dormitories,  and  located  on  a 
tract  of  at  l^ast  100  acres  of  land.  The  present  building  should  l>e 
sold  to  the  city  of  Montgomery  for  a high  school. 

13.  That  if  the  State  find  it  undesirable  to  carry  out  recommenda- 
tions 10  and  11,  the  two  schools  be  consolidated,  and  an  agricultural 
and  mechanical  normal-  school  be  established,  at  such  place  as  will 
be  most  accessible  to  the  large  body  of  the  Negro  population  of  the 
State.  The  school  should  have  at  least  150  acres  of  *good  land  for 
-cultivation,  and  ample  provision  for  board  and  lodging  of  students. 
The  school  should  be  placed  under  the  same  control  as  the  normal 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  white  teachers.  With  the  Federal 
appropriation  for  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  and  the  State  ap-  . 
propriation  the  school  should  have  an  income  of  at  least  $50,000. 
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VILLAGE  AND  TOWN  SCHOOLS, 


General  background.— : Alabama  has  233  incorporated  towns  of  leas 
than  2.500  population,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  164,511. 
These  comprise  55  places  of  1.000  to  2,500  inhabitants  each,  with  a 
combined  population  of  84,944;  66  places  of  500  to  1,000  inhabitants 
each,  with  a combined  population  of  45,807;  and  112  places  of  leas 
than  500  inhabitants  each,  with  a combined  population  of  33,760. 

The  number  of  incorporated  towns  has  been  steadily  increasing.  In 
1890  there  were  only  100  such  places;  in  1900  there  were  173;  and. in 
1910  there  were  233.  In  1890  4.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
lived  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500  population;  in  1900,  5.8  percent; 
and  in  1910,  7.7  per  cent  At  the  same  time,  the  other  rural  ptffmla-  j 
tion  decreased  from  85.2  per  cent  in  1890  and  from  82.4  per  cent  in  * 
1^00,  to  75  per  cent  in  1910. 

Since  the  school  laws  of  the  State  .of  Alabama  .lass  all  places  of  - 
2,000  or  more  as  cities,  only  the  schools  of  those  towns  of  less  than 
2,000  population  will  be  discussed  in  this  section.  There  are  211  such 
towns  that  are  incorporated,  or  an  average  of  3 to  each  county. 
These  small  towns  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes:  Mining 
towns,  mill  towns,  and  agricultural  towns. 

In  the  iron  and  coal  mining  sections  of  the  State  these  small  towns 
are  made  up  of  miners,  bosses,  and  superintendents  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Some  of  these  towns  are  models  of  neatness,  beauty,  and  sajiita-  : ' 
tion.  The  schools  in  some  are  very  good.  Several  of  the  mill  towns  ^ 1 
are  also  models.  Some  of  the  mining  and  mill  companies  are  ex-  ' 
pending  large  sums  of  money  to  improve  social  and  educational  coni-  . ; , 
ditions  so  as  to  make  their  employees  contented,  wnd  tn  afford  them  J 
every  opportunity  to  develop  socially  an^Kintellectually.  In  other*  .v 
the  companies  take  no  interest  in  the  lives  of  the  employees  and  social  /’ 
and  educational  conditions  are  far  from  ideal.  < ; * % 

The  larger  number  of  towns  are  found  in  the  midst  of  the  farming 
section  of  the  State.  These  towns  usually  consist  of  a few  stores,  :/t 
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" tion  are*  managed  and  controlled  by  the  county  board  of  education 
as  if  they  wore  not  within  the  incorporated  territory.  There  is  no' 
board  of  education  in  these  t^wns  except  the  trustee&»appoin ted  by 
the  county  board  for  the  district.  This  provision  is  a wise  one.  In- 
deed, the  limit  as  to  population  could  well  be  raised.  The  town  school 
district  is  usually  larger  than  the  incorporated  district.  In  fact,  the 
town  school  district  can  be  made  any  size  the  county  board  sees  fit 
to  make  it 


As  a result  in  Alabama  there  are  few  schools  within  a radius  of  2 
or  3 miles  of  the  villages.  In  those  States  where  the  village  school  is 
independent  of  the  county  or  township  board  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
♦ a number  of  one-room  schools  within  sight  of  the  village  school- 
house.  When  village  schools  are  under  the  management  of  the  county 
boards,  they  may  better  classed  and  controlled  as  rural  schools, 
as  they  , are,  or  should  be. 


The  rural  town  a center  of  business  life . — Most  of  the  villages  in 
the  rural  communities  of  Alabama  are  the  centers  Jbf  business  life  of 
a considerable  community.  They  are  usually  The  trading  points  for 
the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  v&o  go  to  the  village  to  buy  and 
sell,  to  have  farm  implements  repaired,  to  have  mules  shod,  to  borrow 
money  at  the  bank  until  the  crop  is  sold,  or  to  deposit  money.  Some 
fanners  live  in  the  villages  ind  rent  their  farms.  At  any  rate,  the 
village  is  dependent  upon  the  surrounding  country  for  its  existence, 
and  should  be  a part,  and  not  independent,  of  the  purely  rural  com- 
munity. " 
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The. villager  and  the  countryman  must  learn  to  coopAjate.  The 
way  to  bring  about  cooperation  is  to  associate  together  and  think  to- 
gether. One  school  for  the  entire  community  will  help  to  bring  about 
community  thinking  and  community  cooperation. 

Association  of  town  and  country  yeople. — The  consolidated  school 
at  Five  Points,  Chambers  County,  is  an  illustration  of  whaf  a com- 
munity school  will  do,  not  only  for  the  village,  but  for  the  entire  com- 
munity. Before  the  establishment  of  the  consolidated  school  at  Five* 
Points  the  village  and  the  surrounding  country  were  dead;  there  was 
but  little  interest  in  fanning.  There  was  no  intellectual  or  80cjft] 
life.  The  entire  community  was  becoming  “ deader  ” each  year. 
Finally,  through  the  influence  of  a few  men  and  women,  a consoli- 
dated school  was  organized  at  Five  Points,  a village  of  300  popula- 
tion. What  was  a dead  village  with  a few  stores  became  alive.  There 
are  now  in  the  community  six  stores,  a bank,  a hofel,  a gin,  a black- 
smith shop,  and  two  churches. 

Before  consolidation,  the  most  unattractive  building  at  Five  Points 
was  the*  whooF  building.  It  was  weather-beaten  and  dingy*  consist- 
ing of  ^o,classrooms-<tne  large  with  a stage, one  small-Hmda  dark. 


wfts  poorly  equipped  with  uncomfortable^  home- 
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made  desks  and  had  painted  walls  for  blackboards?  The  absence  of 
windowpanes  reinforced  the  usual  free  ventUation  of  such  an  old 
building.  It  was  uncomfortable,  insanitary,  tfnd  uninviting;  yet  the 
children,  the  most  precious  product  of  the  village  and  its  most  valu- 
able asset,  were  compelled  to  spend  seven  hours  each  day,  five  days  a 
week,  and  seven  months  each  year,  in  this  makeshift  of  a school 
building. 

Tho  children  living  in  the  country  fared  even  worse,  since  they 
attended  one  or  two  teacher  schools  even  poorer  than  the  one  at  the 
visage  of  Five  Points.  Now,  the  village  children  and  country  ehjl- 
dren  living  6 or  7 miles  from  Five  Points  attend  the  same,  school  in 
a modern  school  building.  The  location  of  tho  consolidated  school 
at  F jjrp  Points  has  proved  a blessing  rfot  oply  to  the  children,  but  to 
the  adults.  The  whole  community,  country  and  town,  has  been  or- 
ganized into  tho  Five  Points  Community  Association,  in  which  young 
and  old  alike  are  eligible  to  membership.  This  organization  holds 
meetings  biweekly  at  the  school  building.  The  people  do  not  meet 
just  for  the  sake  of  holding  a meeting,  but  to  discuss  community 
problems  and  current  topics.  The  work  of  the  Community  Asso- 
ciation is  oarried  on  by  committees.  A good  idea  of  it  may  be  had 
from  the  following  outline : 


1 .  ; A committee  on  public  schools. — The  duty  of  this  committee  Is  to  Improve 

n ml  beautify  school  premises;  to  increase  the  supply  of  school  apparatus;  to 
build  up  a library;  to  provide  -playground  equipment;  to  encourage  school' 
attendance;  to  prqwlde  Instruction  for  the  illiterate  and  others  desiring  a 
common-school  education,  but  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  school ; and  to 
encourage  school  visitation  by  patrons.  ^ 

2.  A committee  on  health  and  community  sanitation . — It  Is  the  duty  of  this 
committee  to  obtain  united  effort  of  the  community  to  maintain  sanitary  con- 
ditions; to  combat  epldemles;  to  exterminate  germ-carrying  insects;  to  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  health  bulletins;  and  to  Invite  speakers,  from  time  to 
time,  to  discuss  health  problems  before  the  association. 

3.  A committed  on  literary , musical,  and  social  cultur  e — This  committee  pro- 

vides occasional  literary  and  musical  entertainments  and  social  gatherings; 
has  charge  of  the  magazine  exchange,  arranges  edncational  games;  organizes 
and  conducts  a story-tellers*  league  and  a reading  circle.  - 

4.  A committee  on. agriculture  and  home  economic *. — This  Important  Com- 
mittee ^cooperates  with  the  county  demonstration  agent  and  other  agencies 
established  for  the  upbuilding  of  agricultural  Interests;  improves  home-life 
facilities  in  the  commnnlty;  arranges  for  farmers’  educational  meetings  from 
time  to  time;  plans  the  organization  of  pig,  poultry,  and  canning  clubs;  and 
Introduces  approved  systems  of  cooperative  industries. 

5.  A committee  on ' finance «. — This  committee  considers  the  needs  of  every! 
department  of  work  and  proposes  quarterly  budgets  for  the  Intelligent  guidance 
of  the  association  In  making  appropriations.  It  devises  ways  and  means  of 
securing  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  association's  work. 

At  the  biweekly  meetings,  topics_of  general  interest,  ape  discussed  : “* 
first.  The  session  then,  breaks  up  into  departments,  each  perootV  , 
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f*.  going  to  that  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  The  attendance  of 
farmers,  business  men,  and  their  wives  often  numbers  200  or  more. 

t * This  one  example  shows  how  a decadent  village  community  limy 
be  made  alive  by  consolidating  rural  and  village  schools. 

R eorganizalion  on  the  stxy  three-and-three  plan . — The  difficulty  of 
transporting  children  to  school  because  of  bad*  roads  can  be  over- 
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come  to  some  extent  by  keeping  the  children  of  the  first  mx  grades 
• in  the  school  near  their  homes  and  transporting  the  older  ones,  or 
those  in  grades  7,  8$  9,  to  some  central  junior  high  school  in  the  open 
country  or  village— provided  such  village  is  rural  minded.  If  it  is 
not,  if  it  does  not  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  purely  rural  com- 
munity, it  is  no  place  for  a consolidated  school.  If  the  village  school 
is  small  it  should  not  attempt  more  than  junior  high-school  work, 
as  some  are  now  doing  and  failing  to  do  well.  Pupils  of  grades  10, 
11?  in  the  smaller^villages  should  attend  a senior  high  school  in 
one  of  the  larger  tow£s  or  the  county  high  school. 

The  school  a community  center . — The  rural  village  school  must  do 
more  than  make  individuals  intellectually  efficient  and  able  to  strug- 
gle successfully  for  wealth,  power,  and  influence.  The  reorganized 
village  school  should  be  a center  for  community  reconstruction.  One 
of  the  evils  of  rural  and  village  life  is  monotony  and  lack  of  human 
‘fellowship,  and  too  narrow  thinking.  The  village  schools  serving 
as  a center,  of  community  life  for  the  people  who  naturally  congre- 
gate at  the  village  for  business  purposes  would  break  up  this  isola- 
tion and  provincialism.  In  many  villages  there  are  few'  vital  topics 
of  conversation.  The  village  gossip  has  become  character  in 
literature,  There  is  need  of  some  institution  to  create  and  conserve 
common  interest..  For  this  purpose  there  should  be  a common  incuts 
ing  place  where  there  may  be  free  and  ppen  discussion  on  the  great 
topics  of  the  day*  For  illustration,  every  village  community  should 
discuss  local  improvements,  cooperative  methods  of  buying)  and 
selling,  proposed  State  legislation,  national  and  even  international 
problems.  There  is  but  one  logical  place  for  such  discussions,  and 
that  is  the  public  school,  the  one  .building  in  the  community  dedi- 
cated to  democracy.  The  school  buildings  should  be  open  not  only 
the  discussion  of  public  questions*  but  for  purely  social  purposes, 
^e^ally  for  the  young  people  of  the  community.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  not  many  village  school  buildings  in  Alabama  have 
been  planned  with  the  view  qf  making  them  community-center  build- 
ingsr  thereof  ten  being  no  auditorium  or  any  other  rooms  suitable 
^'holding^  public  failings. 

4RUnientdry  schppl  course  of  f Judy. —The  eburse  of  study  used  .in  % 
^^a^.e^hools,  is  not  ^ theenvironment.  - Tlie  same  facts 
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schools.  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  is  not  given  a rural  application, 
;nost  of  the  problems  solved  are  of  the  counting  house  instead  of  the 
farm.  The  language  lessons  are  based  upon  topics  remote  from  the 
life  and  experience  of  the  child  instead  of  upon  what  is  near  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  village.  Geography  is  begun  not  at  home  but  at  some 
distant  point.  What  little  drawing  there  is  is  not  based  upon  ma- 
terial from  the  field  but  upon  lessons  in  books.  Nature  study  has  a 
very  subordinate  place  and  is  mostly  bookish.  Community  civics, 
hygiene,  music,  manual  training,  home  economics,  and  physical  train- 
ing have  not  yet  found  a place  in  most  of  the  small  town  schools. 

A study  of  the  time  schedules  of  six  small  town  schools  reveals  the 
factihai  the  subject  of  arithmetic  is  unduly  emphasized  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  the  time  ranging  from  100  to  400  minutes  a week  in  the 
first  grade,  from  150  to,450  minutes  in  the  second  grade,  and  from  125 
to  375  minutes  in  the  third  grade.  That  arithmeticTis  a fetish  in  these 
schools  is  evident,  since  the  largest  percentage  of  failures  is  in  that 
subject.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a child  in  the  first* grade  to  fail  in 
arithmetic.  As  a formal  subject,  arithmetic  scarcely  has  a place 
below  the  third  grade,  at  least  not  below  the  second  grade.  About 
the  only  number  work  that  the  child  in  the  primary  grades  should 
have  is  the  use  of  number  facts  that  arise  in  his  daily  work  in  other 
subjects,  as  in  hand  work.  If  formal  work  is  given  it -should  de#l 
with  easy  combinations.  In  the  upper  grades  the  time  allotted  to 
arithmetic  in  the  small  town  schools  of  Alabama  is, usually  150  or 
200  minutes  a week.  This  is  about  the  average  amount  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  primary  grades  spelling  occupies  from  75  to 
300  minutes  a week.  It  is  doubtful  whether  spelling  should  be  given 
as  a subject  separate  and  apart  from  the  reading  lessons  in  the  pri- 
mary  grades.  At  least  not  more  than  75  minutes  a week  should  be 
given  the  subject.  Reading  naturally  takes  more  time  in  the  lower 
grades  than  any  other  subject,  the  time  allotment  ranging  from  150 
to  900  minutes  in  the  first  grade,  from  150  to  750  minutes  in  the  sec- 
ond grade,  from  150  to  40Q  minutes  in  the  third  grade.  After  this 
grade  the  time  allotment  rapidly  diminishes  to  150  minutes  a week 
in  the  seventh  grade.  Although  the  time  allotment  for  reading  in 
the  primary  grades  is  great  the  results  arie  not  what  one  would  ex- 
. Pect-  In  many  instances  only  one  supplementary  reader  is  provided. 

. In  practice  phonjcs  are  slighted. 

Formal  grammar  is  begun  in  most  of  the  town  schools  in  the  third 
or  fourth  grade.  One  hundred  and  fifty  minutes  a week  is  the  usual 
time  devoted  to  it,  beginning  with  the  third  grade  and. running 
through  the  seventh.  Bv$  little  attention  is  given  to  oral  and  written 
composition.  Grammar  , as  a formal  subject  should  Be  offered  Below 
the  seventh  gradgy  v * * r * 
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As  previously  mentioned,  nature  study  holds  a subordinate  place 
or  no  place  at  all.  The  time  usually  allotted  is  60  minutes  a week. 

. Nature  study  should  lead  up  to  and  be  included  with  much  of  the 
geography.  The  time  allotted  to  geography  is  usually  150  minutes 
a week,  beginning  with  the  third  or  fourth  grade  and  continuing 
through  the  seventh.  United  States  history  does  not  occupy  the  same 
important  place  as  do  many  of  the  other  subjects,  as  formal  gram- 
mar and  arithmetic.  The  usual  time  allotment  for  history  is  15(|j 
' minutes  a week  for  two  or  three  years.  This  would  no  doubt  be 
sufficient  for  the  subject  in  the  elementary  schools  if  it  were  preceded, 
by  history  stories,  biography  and  the  like.  Civics  when  taught  is 
generally  of  the.  old  type— an  analysis  of  the  constitution — instead 
of  a study  of  community  life. 

Penmanship  is  practically  neglected.  Here  and  there  some  little 
time  is  given  to  the  subject.  A few  more  minutes  a week  could  well 
be  devoted  tc  the  subject  in  drills  for  movement  and  form.  Music 
and  drawing  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  schools  visited  receive 
but  little  attention.  Manual  training  and  home  economics  are  al- 
most unknown  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  small  town  school. 
Physical  training,  which  should  have  a place  in  every  school  pro- 
gram, is  coined,  with  a few  exceptions,  to  what  exercise  may  be 
had  at  recess  periods  without  supervision. 

High  school  cowse  of  study:—  The  village  high  school  course  of  , 
study  is  bookish  and  almost  purely  academic.  Practically  all  the 
small  town  high  schools  require  English  Itfor  four  years,  which  is  in 
accord  with  modem  educational  thought.  Three  years  of  mathe- 
matics are  required,  algebra  two  years,  and  plane  geometry  one  year.* 
Solid  goemetry  and  algebra  are  offered  iif  the  senior  year.  In  many 
schools  three  years  of  history  are  required— two  of  European  and 
one  of  American.  Latin  is  an  elective.  Some  schools  also  offer 
French  or  Spanish.  The  agriculture  taught  is  of  a bookish  nature ; 
usually  there  is  no  demonstration  or  home-project  work.  The  sciences 
are  usually  taught  without  sufficient  or  any  laboratory  equipment. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  subjects  studied  and  the  number  of  pupils 
studying  each  subject  the  course  of  study  of  the  consolidated  school 
at  Five  Points  is  presented : 


1 


First  year : 

English  

Number  of 
pupils 
enrolled. 

. 19 

§econd  year: 

English-  - - . 

Number  of 
pupUs 
enrolled. 

14 

7 Arithmetic*  1 year 

19 

Algebra- — 

14 

Algebrfy  1 year 

19 

Bookkeeping,  \ year 

14 

General  science,  1 year- 

15 

Commercial  law,  $ year- 

14 

Agriculture,  1 year 1$ 

Latin 

5 

l&tijft  * • -r-fr-  T— -1—1  - 

-u  4 

Agrlcnlfnr**,  | year 

0 

• Domestic  science 

19 

Botany,  ) yv&U 

9 

Manual  training 

19 

European  feHory — - — 
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Number  of 

Number  of 

Third  year : 

pupil* 

enrolled 

Fourth  year : 

pupil* 

enrolled. 

EngliBh.  ___ 

12 

English _ ... 

5 

Physics 

Solid  geometry,  f vear  . 

9 5 

Latin.  _ __  __  

___  4 

General  review  of  different 

Civics.  $ year  

8 

subjects,  i year.  _ . 

5 

Economics,  } year  __ 

8 

Cheiulstrv  _ 

5 

European  history. 

___  5 

U.  S.  history..  _ _ __ 

5 

Spanish 

At  Five  Points,  as  nowhere  else  in  Alabama,  one  would  expect  to 
find  a course  of  study  related  to  village  and  rural  life,  but  upon  ex- 
amination it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  the  subjects  offered  in  a. 
college  preparatory  course.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  great  farm- 
ing sections  of  Alabama  the  subject  of  agriculture  has  scarcely  a 
place.  Home  economics  and  manual  training  are  given  only  for  one 
year.  Bookkeeping  is  that  of  the  counting  house  instead*of  farm 
bookkeeping  as  it  should  be.  Fairly  well-equipped  laboratories  are 
provided  for  the  teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry,  but  these  subjects 
ar^  not  given  a rural  application.  Botany  could  be  made  a live 
subject  by  relating  it  to  the  flora  of  the  region. 

/The  course  of  study  places  too  much  stress  upon  algebra  and  geomeT 
try  which  are  probably  the  least  important  subjects  in  the  whole  course 
for  the  average  farm  boy  or  girl.  A year  of  algebra  and  constructive 
geometry  might  be  required,  but  to,  require  mathematics  for  three 
years  and  then  to  offer  it  as  an  elective  in  the  fourth  year  can  not  be 
defended  in  a small  high  school  or  in  fact  in  any  school.  The  course 
of  study  at  Five  Points  and^very  rural  village  in  Alabama,  should* 
be  revised  and  made  a farm  community  course  of  study. 

Improvement  of  rural  and  village  course  of  study . — The  village 
schools  i A Alabama,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  weak  and  are  not  living 
up  to  their  possibilities,  because  they  do  not  provide  education  in 
.terms  of  rural  experience.  One  of  thef*  fundamental  principles  in 
education  is  that  instruction  should  begin  with  that  which  is  simply 
and  familiar  and  work  out  to  that  which  is  more  complex  and  remote. 
To  know  things  at  home  is  to  know  the  world.  If  the  rural  village 
schools  of  Alabama  were  to  follow  this  fundamental  principle3  they 
would  make  use  of  home  geography,  of  problems  in  arithmetic  re- 
lated tq  rural  life  instead,  of  to  city  life,  of  local  history,  of  com- 
munity civics*  in  fact,  there  is  no  subject  in  the  elementary  school 
course  that  can  not  be  related  to  rural  village  life. 

Agriculture  may  be  taught  in  a practical  way  in  a village  school. 
Grounds  suitable  for  demonstration  purposes  may  be  found  in  or 
near  every  village.  Boys  living  on  farms  may,  by  means  of  home 
projects,  apply  the  principles  of  * agriculture  learned  in  the  classroom 
and  on  the  school  demonstration  plat.  Science  teaching  may.haye 
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Turial,  application.  ^E^ctical  application  may  be  made  of  chemistry 
in  the  analysis  of  soils.  Botany,  with  econepic  applications,  * 
possible. 

The  course  should  include  home  gardening  directed  by  the  school 
In  the  villages  visited  there  were  many  unsightly qackyards  and 
vacant  lots  that  could  have  been  made  attractive  and  productive  if 
they  had  been  planted  into  gardens;  It  is  true  that  mhny  of  the 
children  living  in  villages  cultivate  gardens  at  home,  but  their  efforts 
are  undirected.  If  the  work  were  directed  by  the  schools,  many  cor- 
relations  of  gardening  with  arithmetic,  language,  drawing,  matmal 
training,  nature  study,  and  other  subjects  would  be  possible.  \ 
When  the  materials  used  in  the  village  schools  are  drawn  largel 
from  the  cities,  and  the  child’s  attention  is  continually  directed  to 
city  life,  he  is  not  taught  to  appreciate  his  surroundings  nor  his 
opportunities.  He,  therefore,  goes  to  the  city  at  the  earliest  moment 
to  seek  wealth  and  power,  when,  in  reality,  both  of  these  might.be 
found  in  his  own  village  community.  It  is  not  advocated  that 
every  rural  or  village  youth  remain  in  a.  rural  environment,  but  that 
the  village  course  of  study  be  based  upon  rural  life  so  that  more 
children  may  see  the  many  opportunities  in  their  own  community. 

Mill  and  mining  town  schools . — Thg  schools  in  the  mill  and  mining 
towns  of  Alabama,  supported  by  public  funds,  are  much  the  same  ns 
those  of  rural  villages  just  described.  In  Chambers  County  the 
odtton-mill  corporation  operating  the  mills  at  Shawmut  and  the  three 
other  mill  towns  in  that  county  add  several  thousand  dollars  a year 
bo  the  running  expenses  of  each  of  the  schools  for  salaries,  & longer 
school  term,  free  textbooks,  and  otter  things,  that  the  county  board' 
can  not  provide  under  the  present  system  of  assessing  property.  The 
Company  has  erected  modern  sanitary  school  buildings  in  each  of  the 
towns.  A cottage  is  provided  for  the  principal  of  each  town  school, 
a' teacher  cottage  is  also  provided,  a charge  of  $15  a -month  being 
toade  for  room  and  board.  The  company  also  supports  a kinder- 
garten in  each  town,  paying  the  teachers*  providing  supplies,  furnish- 
ing a building;  etc. . Surrounding  each  school  building  are  large  play- 
grounda*.well  equipped  with  play  apparatus. 

ea*&  town  there  is  & night-school  supported  by  the  company. 
The' mill  workers  who  desire  to  become  more  proficient  are  giyen 
instruction  in  such  subjects  as  will  aid  (hem  to  realize  their  desires. 
Host  of  the  night-school  students  study  textiles.  Many  of  the 
illiterate'afe  taught  to  read  and' write.’  < • 

KThe  *Cbt^  company  in  Chambers County  has  already  mfcde 
r pli  classes  for ‘older  boy*  and  girls  wfeo  have  dropped 

eoh^and  who*  foe working,  Theycan  wjtafc  half  of  the  rday 
AfidVttend  ech^Fthe  ^er  faadfT*  ThepupilawiUh^  classroom 
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instruction  regarding  textiles  and  make  the  practical  application  in  * 
the  mills.  Other  subjects,  as  literature,  history,  community  civics, 
personal  hygiene,  and  home  economics  should  have  a pl^ce  in  the  part- 
time  courses.  • 

A feature  of  the  educational  program  of  each  of  the  mill  towns 
is  a lyceum  course  which  is  offered  during  the  winter  months  in  a 
conimunity  building  with  which  each  town  is  provided.  Moving 
pictures  are  shown  three  times  a week.  The  community  halls  are 
used  for  social  and  recreational  purposes.  The  next  step  in  the  use  of 
these  halls  would  be  to  have  them  open  for  the  discussion  of  public 
questions.  , ^ 

At  the  mining  towns  where  the  Tennessee  Coal  & Iron  Co.  has 
mines  may  be  found  schools  equal  or  even  superior  to  those  in  the 
cotton-mill  towns  of  Chambers  County.  The  school  buildings  are 
beautiful  and  well  adapted  to  school  use.  The  playgrounds  aref  Urge 
and  well  equipped.  The  school  gardens  are  unexcelled  in  the  State. 
The  social  and  recreational  life  of  each  community  is  well  provided/ 
^or  by  means  of  a clubhouse. 

\The  mill  town  schools  in  Chambefte  County  and  the  mining  town 
schools  supported  in  part  by  a private  corporation  are  examples  of 
whah  financial  support  will  do  for  schools.  When  one  goes  frori^ 
these  schools  to  most  other  , town  schools  in  the  State  it  seema  Him  ^ 
going  fhpro  a beautiful  well-kept  avenue  in* a large  city  to  a back  alley.  ( 
Scfu^t libraries. — Most  of  the  town  schools  contain  a library,  but 
in  many  instances  the  books  are  too  few  in  number  and  not  well 
selected!  A^separate  room  is  rarely  provided.  ' & 

The  libra  A should  comprise  books  to  supplement  the  texts  used  ' 
in  schodi.  Hterktiire,  biography,  history,  books  of  travel,  and  books 
of  science  *'j  itarly  treated.  A number  of  good  books  of  fiction: 
should  be  ptxm<  d for  general  reading.  At  least  three  or  four 
magazines  treating  of  the  topics  of  the  day  should  be  on  file  for  the 
use  of  the  schooUAnd  the  public.  Several  magazines  on  teaching 
and  general  educational  topics  should  be  provided.  A village  school 
library  .thus  equippechxwould  add  Immensely  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools. ' The^ library  reran  should  be  open  to 'the  public  as  a reading 
room.  \ '\^  * . 

As  an  illustratiotfof  the  usjKmadeof  a tbwilibr^y,  data  regarding 
the  library; at  L&ngdale  are  ] Rented:  This  library  is  not  directly 
connected  with  the  school,  ^n^Nsup  ported*  by  the  cotton  mill  cor-, 
poration  operating  at  l^ngdaleTo^t  b on  the  school;  grou  nds  and; 
works  the  spools.  \ Sxi  'UXothfir : town  a pui^y.  school* 

in  efcarge  of  a libraii^  pou^d  Edvdoubt  accomplish  ^jmuch.! 
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Data  of  the  library  at  Lang  dale. 


Year. 


1913  

1914  

1913 

1916 

.1917 

1918 

ToUl, 


Books 

Charged. 

Mam- 

iiiits 

charged. 

Maev 

llnea 

received. 

Number 

of 

vhlloia. 

1,309 

613  1 

' 487 

2,474 

1,255 

860 ; 

; 053 

4,973 

1,741 

1,161  | 

1 593 

5,104 

2 123 

1,160 

647 

4,906 

1,840 

553 

814 

5,217 

2,816 

294 

756 

4,637 

11,073 

4,681 

3,953 

27,301 

Retardation  and  elimination. — Since  the  elementary  school  course 
in  Alabama  is  seven  years  in  length,  the  child  entering  at  7 years  of 
age  and  making  one  grade  each  year  completes  the  course  at  14. 
In  compiling  the  data  on  age  and  grade  children  of  the  first  grade 
6 and  7 years  of  age  are  considered  normal ; all  8 years  of  age  and 
over,  over  age.  In  the  second  grade  children  under  7 years  of  age 
are  considered  under  age ; all  7 and  8 years  of  age,  normal,  and  all 
0 or  more  years  of  age,  over  age,  and  so  on  throughout  the  ^grades, 
allowing  two  years  for  the  normal  age.  . This  is  a liberal  allowance 
for  normality  when  tfie  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  ages 
are  taken  a t the  beginning  of  the  term. 
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Table  30. — Distribution  of  t ohite  children  by  age  in  toiona  below  2,000  popu- 
lation. 
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9,364 

5,503 

5,063 

5,050 

4,306 

3,794 

3,316 

2,079 


Table  40. — DUtributkm  of  town  children  toil  A reference  to  normal  age . 


VILLAGE  AKD, 

A comparison  of  these  d^a* with  similar  data  for  62  comities 
(schools  outside  of  cities ^inJColorado  shows  that  the  rate  of  retarda- 
tion In  Alabama^  town^is  large.  In  the  62  counties  of  Colorado  10 
per  cent  of  the  children  are  under  age,  63  per  cent  normal,  and  2' 
per  cent  average. 

Causes  of  retardation . — Even  without  comparison  with  other  school 
systems  it  is  evident  that  there  are  too  many  overage  children  in  $ie 
town  elementary  schools.  The  cause  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, due  to  several  factors  and  includes  irregular  attendance,  in- 
adequate supervision,  uninteresting  and  ineffective  teaching,  aiuua 
course  of  study  not  adapted  to  needs  of  children.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  which  is  the  greater  factor  in  causing  retardation,  but  poor /teach- 
ing and  irregular  attendance  which  is  conditioned  to  a certain  ex- 
tent upon  teaching  are  the  chief  contributing  factors.  / v 

The  problem . — The  seriousness  of  retardation  has  not  been/realized 
by  most  principals  and  teachers.  It  is  concerned  with  the  results  to 
the  child  himself,  the  educational  loss  to  the  State,  and  the  finam 
loss  which  comes  from  the  added  expense  of  repeating  grades.1 
these  the  first  two  are  the  most  important.  The.  child  loses  interest 
and  drifts  along  or  leaves  school  altogether  while  the  State  loses 
the  possibility  of  adding  to  its  population  an  educated  citizen.  A 
majority  of  the  children  are  ft>  retarded  that  they  d6  not  go  far 
enough  in  school  to  acquire  the  skill,  knowledge,  and  Culture  which 
the  school  aims  to  inculcate.  Their  education  is  not  Comprehensive, 
and  the  school  impressions  are  superficial.  With  a retardation  rate 
of  49  per  cent  many  children  complete  only  a few  grades,  thus  merely 
passing  beyond  illiteracy.  Some  of  these  may,  if  they  have  the  in- 
clination, become  fairly  well-educated  citizens  by  reading  newspapers 
and  magazines,  but  the  chances  are  that  they  will  not  since  they  do 
not  have  a background*  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  interpret  what  they 
read. 

Education  of  the  teachers.— Th*  educational  and  professional 
standard  for  elementary  teachers  should  be  four  years  high  school 
and  two  years  normal  school  work.  Measured  by  this  standard  the 
town  schools  of  Alabama  fall  short  The  amount  of  schooling  the 
teachers  of  these  schools,  both  elementary  and  high,  have  had  beyond 
the  seventh  grade  averages  about  three  years.  Of  the  teachers  re- 
porting .to  the  survey  committee  24  per  cent  have-not  attended 
school  beyond  the  elementary  grades,  with  the  exception  of  the  few, 
who  have  attended  one  or  more  summer  schools  Of  those  who  have 
attended  high  school  6.4  per  cent  have  attended  1 year;  15.7  per  cent 
2 years ; 25.3  per  cent  8 years ; and.  58.6  per  cent  4 years.  ■ ■. » 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  reporting^2.8  per  cent  have;  et- 
tended  and  14.8  ^per  cent  have  graduated , from  a normal  $ school. 
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Many  of  those  who  have  attended  normal  school  have  done  so  for 
only  one  term.  One  and  two-tenths  per  cent  have  graduated  from 
college,  and  15  per  cent  have  attended  college  a year  or  more  or  for 
a summer  term  or  two. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  preparation  of  town  teachers  in 
Mi  old  State  like  Alabama  with  the  preparation  of  rural  schoo)  teach- 
ers in  a new  State  like  Arizona.*  .In  Alabama  42.2  per  cent  of  the 
town  teachers  have  attended  high  f^hool  for  four  years,  in  Arizona 
88.4  p$r  cent  of  the  purely  rural  teachers  have  attended  school  four 
or  more  years  above  eletnentary  school,  and  68.4  per  cent  have  five 
or  more  years  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Teachers’  salaries . — One  reason  that  the  teachers  in  Arizona  are 
better  prepared  than  those  in  Alabama  is  that  the  annual  salary  of’ 
teachers  in  the  one  State  is  two  or  three  times  that  in  the  other-^-al] 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Arizona  is  a desert  country,  only  a few 
fertile  spots  appearing  here  andthere.  In  Alabama  there  is  mineral 
wealth,  the  mountains  and  some  of  the  plains  are  covered*  with  virgin 
forest,  nearly  every  part  of  cleared  land  yields  cotton  and  corn,  yet 
the  teachers  are  not  paid  salaries  such  as  afford  a motive  for  making 
special  preparation  for  teaching. 

The  prevailing  salary  for  village  teachers  in  Alabama  is  between 
$400  and  $600  a year,  while  for  the  county  at  large  it  is  between  $500 
and  $600;  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  between  $500  and  $600,  in 
the  Southern  States  between  $400  nnd  $500,  in  the  Central  States 
between  ,$600  and  $60^and  in  the  Western  States  between  $700  and 
$800.  The  villager  school  principals  in  Alabama  receive  between 
$800  and  $1,000,  while  for  the  country  at  lirge  they  are  paid  from 
$1,100  to  $1,200. 

V t Uage  school  principals. — Though  the  village  schools  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent, 
the  principal  should  do  some  supervising,  especially  in  the  larger 
vMkges.  The  chief  function  of  the  village  school  principal,  however, 
Up  to  be  a community  leader  in  the  improvement  of  educational  con* 
dit  ions.  In  too  many  instances  he  is  content  to  close  the  school  build- 
ing after  the  day’s  work  and  then  to  drift  along  with  the  current  of 
village  thought  on  educational  subjects.  Village  community  life  is 
simple,  but  in  most  instances  the  members  do  not  work  together.  An 
organizer  and  director  of  social  and  educational  life  is  needeH.  The 
principal  of  the  village  school  district*  whether  it  embraces  6nly  the 
village  j&ropw  Cr  dhie  -fesitb?©  cothtowMty^^should^bo  more  than  a peda- 
gogue Mb  $tould  be  aft  educator  in  every  sense  of  ,the  term,  a com- 
< inunity  leadqj-liot  a follower,  % guidd  setting  tip  ideals  of  accom- 
plishment, In  too  many  schools  visited  in  Alabama  the  principals 
do  not  opportunity  m leaiafrs  opr  have  they  caugl$  thfc 

",  ^ ^ ' ':'K 

.• ...  • : 


vision  of  better  village  life  and  better  school  facilities  for  educating 
the  whole  corhmtinity,  young  and  old. 

Specific  recorrwiendcUiow . — 1.  Continue  the  present  plan  of  plac- 
ing towns  of  less  than  2,000  population  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  county  board  of  education. 

2.  Encourage  the  levy  of  local  taxes  in  all  village  and  town  dis- 
tricts so  as  to  enable  the  board  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  charging 
tuition  fees. 

6.  Limit  the  smaller  village  to  nine  grades  of  work.  Organize  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  as  junior  high  school.  Organize 
the  larger  village  schools,  elementary  schools  (grades  1-6),  junior 
high  school  (grades  7,  8,  9),  and  senior  high  .school  (grades  10,  11, 
and  12).  , • 
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Chapter  XI. 

THE  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COUNTY 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


I.  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

History  of  their  organization. — Alabama  was  the  pioneer  in  bring- 
bag  into  existence  a system  of  congressional  district  agricultural 
schools.  Thig  work  was  begun  in  Alabama  17  years  before  a similar 
system  was  established  in  Georgia,  and  these  States  are  the  only 
States  which  have  as  a part  of  their  educational  system  an  agricul- 
tural school  Am*  each  congressional  district  The  Alabama  system 
of  congressj^Bl  district  agricultural  schools  was  initiated  under  the 
provisions  on  bill,  approved  February  28,  1889,  “To  establish  a 
branch  agricultural  experiment  station  and  branch  agricultural 
school  in  North  Alabama.”  Under  this  act  two  schools  were  or- 
ganized, one  at  Athens  and  the  other  at  Abbeville. 

It  was  provided  originally  that  the  board  of  control  for  each  in- 
stitution should  consist  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  di- 
rector of  the  experiment  station  at  Auburn,  and  five  progressive 
farmers.  The  board  of  control  was  given  the  power  to  elect  presi- 
dents*  teachers,  and  directors,  and  to  manage  the  schools  and  stations 
as  it  should  think  best.  For  the  first  year  the  State  appropriated 
$8,000  to  each  school,  and  for  every  year  thereafter  $2,500,  payments 
being  made  quarterly.  The  board  of  control  was  given  authority  to 
purchase  land,  not  exceeding  40  acres  for  each  station,  and  to  con- 
struct the  necessary  buildingB  and  other  improvements.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  experiments  should  be  made  at  the  stations  to  advance  the 
interests  of  scientific  agriculture  and  that  chemical  analyses  should 
be  made  by  the  State  chemist  under  the  supervision  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture. 

The  act  establishing  these  schools  was  amended  on  February  13, 
1898,  the  amendment  providing  that  the  schools  should  receive  $8,000 
annually  and  the  board  of  control  be  authorized  to  purchase  80  acres 
of  land  for  each  school.  Similar  acts  of  the  legislature  have  brought 
.into  existence  seven  other  district  agricultural  schools,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  Alabama  maintains  nine  agricultural  schools,  which 
^according  to  the  original  plan  were  located  one  in  each  congressional 
^ .’the  redistficting  of,  the  State  in  1915,  two  schools 
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were  included  within  the  limits  of  the  seventh  district.  It  would, 
j therefore,  appear  that  the  State  superintendent  is  correct  in  his  sug- 

I gestion  that  the  legislature  of  1919  should  change  the  names  of  these 

schools  by  omitting  the  word  44  district.” 

At  present  each  ^school  receives  an  annual  appropriation  for  main- 
tenance of  $4,500,  with  the  c<Sdition  that  $750  must  be  used  by  £&ch 
■ school  in  the  specific  work  of  agriculture.  Each  school  derives  ap- 
proximately $12  a year  matriculation  fee  from  each  pupil  entering 
the  school.  Various  acts  since  1889  have  finally  placed  the  schools 
under  a board  of  control  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  superintend- 
ent of  education,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture^and  two  local  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  governor,  residing  in  the  congressional  district 
in  which  the  school  is  located. 

Changing  the  original  pui^pose  of  the  schools. — There  are  many 
evidences  to  show  that  these  schools  have  made  in  most  cases  an  honest 
effort,  to  comply  with  the  purpose  of  the  legislature.  They  failed  to 
accomplish  the  primary  purpose  of  their  establishment,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  made  them  serve  what  they  felt  was  at  the  time 
of  their  establishment  their  greatest  need  irrespective  of  mere  name. 
They  changed  the  institutions  which  were  originally  intended  to  serve 
a whole  congressional  district,  to  purely  local  schools  with  a local 
patronage  and  organized  them  to  suit  their  own  needs.  I fi  1900-1901 
the  total  patronage  of  the  schools  reached  2,243. 

This  development  caused  dissatisfaction,  and  in  response  to  this 
feeling  there  has  been  a formal  effort  to  bring  them  nearer  the  origi- 
nal purpose  for  v*hich  they  were  organized.  The  superintendent  in 
his  1912-13  report  says: 


Last  summer  at  the  close  of  the  year’s  work  the  board  of  control  of  these 
schools  reorganized  completely  the  course  of  study,  with- a view  to  making 
agriculture  and  agricultural  instruction  both  In  theory  and  practice  the  para- 
mcfunt  consideration  of  every  student  connected  with  these  institutions.  What- 
ever criticism  the  public  may  have  made  of  these  district  schools  was  based 
upon  the  theory  that  they  were  not  doing  the  full  amount  of  agricultural  work 
Intended  bv  the  law  establishing  them.  The  board  believes  that  the  complete 
reorganisation  of  the  course  of  study  upon  which  these  schools  l^ave  entered 
for  the  year  now  begun  will  remove  aU  basis  for  reasonable  complaint  of  this 
kind.  ' 

In  further  commenting  upon  these  schools  the  superintendent  in 
his  1918  report  says: 


For  more  than  10  years,  however,  the  agricultural  schools  have  been  brought 
Into  YAther  serious  competition  with  cpunty  high  schools,  and  since  the  latter 
are  regarded  as  county  institutions  and  are  often  able  to  get  appropriations 
from  the  county  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  revenue,  k has  become 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  agricultural  schools  to  retain  their 'hold  upon  popu- 
lar favor.  In  fact,  they  have  not  infrequently  been  referred* to  as  the  <4  ftft$i 
wheel  ”,  in  <mr  ^ucatlon^  ,ayst«n*  . - 

" ill 
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It  would  appear  now  that  these  schools  have  been  given  the  last 
opportunity  to  function  in  accordance  with  the  acts  establishing  them 
by  complying  with  the  requiremenfe^et  up  for  vocational  agricultural 
instruction  by  the  State  board  for  vocational  education. 

In  keeping  with  the  Federal  vocational  educational  act  the  State 
superintendent  says  in  his  1918  report : 


' The  State  board  for  vocational  education  arranged  with  the  bdhrd  of  con- 
trol of  the  agricultural  schools  to  introduce  vocational  agriculture  in  all  these 
schools  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1919.  This  has  meant  the  employment 
of  a specialist  In  agriculture  who  gives  his  entire  time  to  this  work.  The 
school  provides  equipment  to  the  amount  of  $300  or  more  and  a maintenance 
fund  of  $100  annually.  The  general  course  of  study  has  been  revised  and  a 
special  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  under  Jie  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  education  in  keeping  with  the  Federal  requirements,  50  per 
cent  of  the  pupils’  time  belnfc  given  to  vocational  agriculture  including  super- 
vised project  study  and  general  instruction  in  agricultural  projects.  The  re-  * * 
mailing  150  per  cent  of  the  time  Is  devoted  to  English  and  kindred  subjects, 
such  as  will  give  culture  and  good  citizenship  training. 

Teaching  staff  of  the  district  agricultural  schools . — Three  of  the 
nine  principals  are  also  the  vocational  teachers  of  agriculture.  Data 
gathered  through  a questionnaire  and  by  personal  visitation  to  each 
of  the  nine  school^  show  that  the  principal  of  each  school  is  either 
a graduate  of -the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  University  of 
Alabama^  or  of  an  institution  o'f  like  grade.  All  the  agricultural 
teachers  are  graduates  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  except 
two — one  a graduate  of  the  Mississippi  A.  & M.  College  and  the 
other  a graduate  of  the  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  A study  of 
the  preparation  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  schools  shows  that  many 
of  them  are  graduates  of  the  Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute,  the 
University  of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  the- 
i Woman’s  College  at  Athens,  and  other  denominational  institutions, 

, * *8  well  as  a few  who  are  graduates  of  only  a State  normal  school. 

A discussion  of  teacher-training  in  agricultural  education  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute! 

The  principals  and  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  receive  salaries 
ranging  from  $1,800  to  $2,800  a.  year.  All  the  agricultural  teachers 
* receive  $2,000  a year  except  in  cases  where  the  agricultural  teacher 

j is  also  principal  of  the  school.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  where 

the, agricultural  teacher  receives  only  $1,800. 

Student  enrollment . — The  total  enrollment  for  this  year  is  l,2lfT 
% Of  .this  number  there  are  560  boys  and  067  girls.  Of  these,  258  boys 
M and  289  girls,  respectively,  are  from  farm  communities. 

K Some  of  these  schools  are  merely  local  schools  and  some  reasonably 
* representative.  To  show  this  the  following  figures  are  presented : 
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TR1BD  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  AB&EYXLLR,  ATA. 

1914-15 : 1917-18: 

Harbour 2 Barbour 2 

Coffee 2 Dale J. 3 

Henry ...  68  Henry 62 

Houston l 

72  


1915-16: 

Montgomery l 1918-19 

Henry 86 


1910-17: 

Dale 

Montgomery 
Henry 


& 


A 


87 


3 

1 

86 


Barbour 2 

Dale 4 

Henry 60 

r > 


90 


FOURTir  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  SYLACAUGA,  ALA. 


1014-15: 

Bibb 

CAhoun__:_ 

Clay  

Coosa  

Shelby 

Talladega 
Tallapoosa.. 
Tuscaloosa  _ 


1915-16: 

Bibb 

Qnlhoun 

Clay 

. Chilton 

Coosa 

Elmore 

Jeffersonl— 

Shelby : 

Talladega  _ 
Tallapoosa. 


t 


Ik.-. 


1916-^7 : 
Bibb.. 

Olay 

Chilton 

Oooia 


l 

1 
3 
3 

123 

2 
2 

137 


1 

6 

1* 

0 

1 

5 

1 

115 

1 

139 


1910-17: — Continued. 

Elmore X 

Jefferson 2 

Shelby 2 

Talladega 120 

Tallapoosa , 2 

148 

1917- 18 : 

Bibb „ 2 * 

Clay 0 

Coosa 5 

Crenshaw i 

Jefferson j l 

Lee f 2 

Shelby l . 

Talladega 130 

148 

1918- 19 : 

Calhoun 2 

Clay S 

Coosa 28 

Etowah 1 

Jefferson 1 

Lee 1 

•Talladega 1 88 

Tallapoosa 3 
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EIGHTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  AflVfcNS,  ALA. 
* [Average  for  four  years.]  * X 
1018-19 : 


1914-18: 

Limestone 150 

Lawrence 5 

Lauderdale  4 

Morgan 3 

Madison 5 

Cullman 2 

ICO 


Limestone 151 

Lauderdale 

Morgan 

Walker 


2 

1 

1 

155 


1914-15 : 


SIXTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL.  HAMILTON,  ALA. 

1916-17: 


Marlon.  

...  _ 165 

Marlon  __  _ 

-1. — 159 

Franklin  

27 

Franklin  __  _ _ 

29 

Fayette  

23* 

Walker 

. . ....  17 

Walker  

. 14 

Fayette 

._  12 

Pickens. _ _ _ 

7 

Tuscaloosa 

5 

Tuscaloosa.  __ 

5 

Winston 

. 4 

Lamar  

...  - 3 

Lamar 

7 

Jefferson  

2 

Lauderdale 

2 

Colbert.  _ _ _ 

_ 1 

Colbert 

* o 

Lauderdale  __ 

. 1 

Pickens  __  _ 

1 

— 

. Jefferson  *_ 

_ - - — 1 

248 



1915-16:  * 

Marlon 105 

Franklin 30 

Fayette 20 

Walker... 16 

Lamar 6 

Tuscaloosa 4 

l Pickens 2 

Colbert 1 2 

185 


239 

1917-18: 

Marlon 155 

Franklin 124 

’ Walker ll 

Fayette ...^ 8 

, Lamar 1. 

Tusealoosu 

Jefferson 1 ’ 4 

Pickens 1 

Colbert 1 

Coosa X 

Marshall  - 1 


318 


1914-15: 


FIRST  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  JACKSON,  ALA* 

1915-16: 


Clarke  

- 54 

Clarke.  Z 

63 

l 

Washington 

2 

Washington 

— J 2 

if  i 

— 

Choctaw 

1 

66 

— 

: 'V 

sw 

'■f  . , 66 

o a> 
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FIRST  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  JACKSON,  ALA. — Continued. 


* 1916-17: 

1918-19: 

Clarke 

- — - 57 

Clarke. _ 

Washington..  _ 

— ' 5 

Washington. 

Choctaw 

Choctaw 

Monroe. 

03 

1917-1918: 

% 

Clarke  

\ 

Washington 

Choctaw 

6 

. 

73 

# » 

- 

A comparative  statement  concerning  the  growth  in  enrollment  by 
years  of  the  county  high  schools.and  the  district  agricultural  schools 
is  of  interest : * * ’ 


• 

Year. 

County  1 'L\UV 
hirfi  | 

scnoois.  ^ sch00|s 

Year. 

County 

high 

schools. 

/ _ 

risuict 
a picul- 
t ural 
schools. 

* — j 

1911 ; 

i 

1 2,317  ! 1,004 

3,079  ; 1.082 

3,007  1,101 

4,183  | 1,082 

4,570  | ■ 1,075 

1 

1918 

5,488 

5,887 

5,617 

1,157 

1,219 

1,139 
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Of  the  total  enrollment  of  550  boys  in  the  district  agricultural 
schools  this  year  only  158  are  taking  the  vocational  course  in  agri- 
culture. ^ the  enrollment  of  vocational  pupils  in  agriculture  28 
pupils  are  not  from  farms,  and  are  depending  upon  the  school  farm 
- • supply  them  with  sufficient  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  six 
months’  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture, 

Serious  losses  of  enrollment  through  elimination. — In  the,  agricul- 
tural schools  during  the  post  year  serious  losses  are  shown  in  many 
instances.  The  minimum  retained  in  any  school  is  42  per  cent  and 
the  maximum  96  per  cent.  The  average  percentage  retained  in  the 
agricultural  schools  is  65  per  cent. 

In  the  farming  sections  where  boys  are  needed  in  the  spring  more 
* elimination  would  naturally  be  expected  than  in  those  sections  where 
children  are  not  demanded  for  work.  Another  factor  which  greatly 
affects  the  school  attendance  this  year  is  that  of  Spanish  influenza. 

This  presented  a very  abnormal  condition  in  some  sections.  Many  s 
local  boys,  who  were  required  to  reifiain  at  home  to  assist  their  fathers 
in  the  spring  farm*  work,  are  carrying  their  required  six  months’  su-'  r 
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pervised  practical  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  vocational 
teacher.  This  would  not  be  true  if  the  b<^ys’  home  farms  were  more 
than  15  miles  distant  from  the  school.  Hence,  the  greater  effectiveness 
in  vocational  agricultural  instruction  with  pupils  who  are  living  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  school  rather  than  with  boys  who  arc 
boarding,  and  when  returning  home  before  the  close  of  the  school  to 
assist  in  f$rm  work  aVe  beyond  reach  of  supervision  by  the  agricul- 
tural teacher. 

The  number  of  students  living  in  dormitories  and  consequently 
beyond  the  immediate  influence  of  the  school  when  at  home  is  a neg- 
ligible quantity.  This  is  shown  in  two  ways:  (1)  By  the  small  rep- 
resentation from  counties  outside  of  the  county  in  which  the  school 
is  located,  and  (2)  by  the  fact  that  only  three  of  the  schools  provide 
dormitory*Tacilities. 

Course  of  study  in  the  district  (ujrirultural  schools, — Only  tAV»° 
courses  are  offered  in  the  district  agricultural  schools—the  general  or 
science  course  of  four  years  and  the  four-year  vocational  agricultural 
course.  These  courses  are  uniform  for  all  the  schools  and  are  adhered 
to,  closely.  There  is,  however>an  unnecessary  repetition  of  agricul- 
tural instruction  in  that  all  pupils  before  reaching  these  schools  are 
required  to  take  a prescribed  general  c6urse  in  agriculture  in  the,^ 
seventh  grade.  Those  pupils  taking  the  science  course  in  the  first™ 
year  are  again  required  to  take  a half  year  of  elementary  principles 
in  agriculture,  using  a general  textbook  of  the  same  class  as  that 
•ilsed  in  the  seventh  grad?.  The  boys  are  required  to  take  farm  shop 
and  the  girls  domestic  art  twice  a week  throughout  the  .year.  , The 
agricultural  work  of  the  first  year  science  course  also  calls  for  liome 
artd  school  gardening.  This  practical  work  in  agriculture,  including 
- farm  shop  work,  parallels  the  first  year’s  work  of  the  vocational 
course  in  agriculture,  whore  the  boys  are  required  to  take  during  their 
first  year  of  southern  field  crops  and  principles  of  bookkeeping  and 
farm  accounts. 

On  examining  the  character  of  the  agricultural  instruction  in  each 
* of  these  courses  it  has  been  found  that  many  boys  elect  the  science 
course/because  they  get  at  least  two  years1  work  in  agriculture  With- 
out being  required  to  do  any  supervised  practical  work  for  at  l^ost 
six  months,  and  still  receive  the  same  school  credit*  This  explains 
in  a large  measure  the  small  percentage  of  enrollment  of  boys  in  the 
vocational  course.  Latin  is  taught  in  some  of  these  schools,  but  is  in 
the  process  of  elimination. 
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A representative  class  schedule  of  one  of  these  schools  is  Its  follows : 

#■ 

Daily  schedule  of  the  fourth  district  agricultural  school 


Hoar.  ! Mr.  Williamson. 


8.15-  # 30  i. , 

. 8.30-  9.10  | Latin  III 

9 .10-  9 .50  

9.50- 10.30  | Physics  III 

10.40-11.20  I Latin  II 

11.20-12.00  f T*atln  I 

12.30-  1.10  i lAtlnlV 

1.10-  1.50  ! 

1.50-  2.30  Ooometry  IIL. 


Mr.  Nlchola. 

Mtu  Wldemafi. 

Devotional 

Chemistry  IV . . . 

Geometry  III... 

KUsjtfcXelll. 

Miss  Hale. 

Devotion*] 

Nonvoc,  Art.  I. 
Dot.  r. 

Nonvoc.  Art.  II, 
IVi 

Voc.  Apr.  I 

Devotional 

English  II 

Engllih  I.; 

SpelllnpI.Comp.  I 
EnpUsblll...;.., 

Devotional.' 
Dom.  Arts  It 

Dom.  Sc.  II. 

Dom.  Sd.  II. 
Dora.  Artel. 
History  IV. 
BUtory  11. 

Voc.  Apr.  I 

Vno.  Apr  I 

Geometry  IV,... 
Geometry  II 

Voc.  Act.  II 

Voo  Apr-  II 

Alpebra  l 

Alrebra  II 

History  III...—.. 
Comp.  III.... 77.. 

Voc.  Apr.  II 

Arlth.  1 

Comp.  II 

Enjtilah  IV. 

There  is  at  each  school  a vocational  teacher  of  agriculture  who  , 
devotes  three  periods  daily  to  each  of  two  classes.  The  balance  of  his 
time,  or  about  two  periods  a day,  is  devoted  to  teaching  nonvocational 
agriculture  in  the  science  course. 

The  three  years  of  science  in  the  vocational  course  is  taught  by 
three  different  teachers  and  must  of  necessity  lack  coherence  and  a 
proper 'Correlation  with  vocational  subjects.  ; 

Material  equipment  of  the  echooU. — 1.  Buildings.  The  school 
buildings  at*' Hamilton,  Albertville,  Abbeville,  and  Wetnmpka  are 
quite  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  school  buildings 
at  the  other  places  are  more  or  less  makeshifts  so  far  as  provision 
for  vocational  work  is  concerned. 

At  least  one  room  has  been  set  aside,  for  vocational  agricultural 
instruction  at  each  school.  These  rooms  are  of  the  combination 
laboratory  and  recitation  type  and  are  supplied  in  the  majority  of 
cases  with  very  satisfactory  furniture,  consisting  of  flat-top  tables 
with  drawers,  and  recently  constructed  filing  cases.  All  the  class- 
rooms may  be  used  and  are  used  for  laboratory  work  in  soils,  farm 
crops,  and  horticulture. 

The  striking  thing  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the 
equipment  and  facilities  for  carrying  on  agricultural  instruction  is 
that  prior  to  this  year  the  schools  had  provided  practically  no  labora- 
tory equipment.  There  is  every  evidence  that  in  the  past  the  agri- 
cultural instruction  in  these  schools  has  been  .of  the  most  bookish' 
kind. 

Not  until  this  year  have  the  schools  been  required  by  the  board 
of  control  to  set  aside  any  definite  amount  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment which  would  be  in  any  sense  adequate  to  carry  on  agricultural 
instruction.  With  the  introduction  of  vocational  agriculture  this 
year  they  have  been  required  to  §et  aside  $300  for  laboratory  equip- 
ment .and  $100  for  maintenance.  TJniforjR  laboratory  equipmenti 
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including  illustrative  materi&h^  *is^  provided  for  in  agricultural 
schools  and  in  county  high  schools  that,  have  introduced  vocational 
departments  of  agriculture..  ' - 

The  libraries  in  the  schools  at  Hamilton  and  Blountsville  were 
burned  vrith  the  school  buildings  ohd.have  never  been  replaced.  All 
general  libraries  in  the  other  seven  schools,  with  the  exception  of- 
three,  might 'as  well  have  been  burned  so  far  as  their  "daily  use  is 
concerned.  This  feature  of  (he  schools  has  been  woefully  neglected. 
However,  each  school  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
State  board  for  vocational  educationjn  securing  the  required  ref- 
erence books  bearing  directly  upon  agriculture.  Each  school  has, 
with  the  exception,  of  three,  provided  itself:  with  a good  supply  of 
bulletins  issued  by  the  State . experiment  station  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Practically  all  the  schools  have 
carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  State  supervisor  of  agriculture  in 
cataloguing  these  bulletins  so  as  to  make  them  readily  available  for 
instructional  purposes.  Each  school  has  provided  the  required  list 
pf  current  agricultural  publications.  These  amount  to  approxi- 
mately six  for  each  school. 

Only  two  schools  have  made  any  real  provision  for  science  instruc- 
tion. *I|i  four  of  the  schools  there  is  practically  no  science  laboratory 
space,  much  less  spy  equipment.  This  f eature  of  the  schools  is  very 
poor.  Here  again,  these  schools,  so  far  as  equipment  for  science 
instruction  is  concerned,  are  not  on  a par  with  .the  county  high 
qchools.  . . „ 

. Summary  need t of  material  equipment, — libraries,  laboratories, 
and  other,  classrooms,  suitable  for  thestudy  of  agriculture,  and  the 
.various  sciences  related  thereto,  should  be  given  emphasis  in  this 
.type,  of  school.  The  school  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  a 
Well-rounded  education  of  the  pupil  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  agri- 
culture and  country  life.  Classrooms  and  laboratories  ’should  be 
adapted  to  the  special  purposes  of  * the  school.  Equipment  for  the 
daajMpms  should  be  selected  because  of  its  adaptability  to  training 
ip  agriculture.  Submitted  to  the  test  of  practical  farming  much  of 
theequipipent  usually  found  in  , the  science  laboratories  in  these 
ichpdi  omitted  and  other  equipment  would  be  selected. 

Buntiing  water  and  gas  of  some  fofrn  should  be  required  in  all  of 
the^iSchools,,  v 

.v- The  following  taUe  will  indicate  po  some  extent 
thearea  and, use  <>f , the  school  farm : i 
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The  answers  to  the  question,  “ Do  you  require  supervised  work  on 
the  farm?  ” are  given  below:  ' 

Wetumpka:  No.  Only-thoee  wbo  have  vocational  projects  on  the  farm  have 
supervised  practical  work  there.  Formerly,  all  male  puplfs  did  some  practical 
agricultural  work.  ' - . 

Abbeville:  No.  Only  opiot  experiments  and  variety  tests  done  by  the  farm 
superintendent  under  direction  and.  used  a ft  a demonstration  and  for  note  taking; 

Evergreen : Yea  This  work  Is  in  the  construction  of  fences,  poultry  house*, 
self-feeders  for  hogs,  hotbeds,  cold, frames,  and  garden  work.  Each  hoy  'worked 
about  two  periods  per  week  (one  and  one-half  hours  all  at  once)  at  this,  * #>  ; 

Jackson : Yes.  First  assistant  takes  boys  two  hours  each  week.  General 
farm  work.  >-/  v y 

Athens:  Yes.  Projects.  Each  vocational  student  has  one  dr  more  projects. 
(Note:  An  error  In  retufps.x)'  ; r 

Blountsvllle:  Yea  We  require  the  vocational  boys  to  have  grbup*  project* 
Which  are  conducted  on*  farm  and  supervised  by  teacher  of  vocational  agri- 
culture, . * 

Albertville /Yes.  We  started  in  the  fall  tb  require  two  hours  per  week  on 
the  farm  from  all  nonvoeatldnal  students  (boys),  but  Influenza  and  other  trou- 
bles hindered  this  program.  We  have  done  whatever  farm  Work  was  needed, 
but  not  as  systematically  as  I hadplanned. 

Sylacauga : No.  . • * 

Hamilton : Yes.  Three  acres  crop  rotatiou.  Five  acres  orchai^  project.  One- 
eighth  acre  flower  garden.  One*fourth  acn>  tomato  growing. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  above  table  that  the  school  farm  is 
utilized  to  a very  limited  extent  for  teaching  purposes.  It  affords,  in 
some  cases,  an  opportunity  for  landless  boys  enrolled  in  the  voca- 
tional course  in  agriculture  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  six  i 
months1  supervised  practical  work.  Strange  to  say,  these  boys  as  a 
rule  are  from  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  school  is  located  and 
not  necessarily  boys  who  are  boarding,  and  therefore  from  a distance. 

In  some  cases  the  school  is  used  to  give  pupils  .practice  in  farm 
carpentry.  In  three  schools  only  , is  the  agricultural  instruction  of 
the  school  to  any  extent  correlated  with  work  on  the  farm. 
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To  show  the  inadequate  equipment  of  these  schools  for  instruction 
in  live  stock,  including  work  in  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  and 
poultry,  the  following  data  are  given  for  each  school ; 

Abbeville:  Eighteen  Duroc  hops;  2 mules.  (Hog  pasture  being  broken  at 
time  of  visit  and  hogs  to  be  sold.)  v 

Wetnmpka:  Eight  Duroc  hogs;  2 mules. 

Evergreen:  One  horse;  13  Duroc  hogs;  12  head  of  poultry. 

Jackson;  Two  mules;  0 hogs.  * 

Sylacauga : Two  mules;  12  hogs;  14  head  of  poultry. 

Altiertville : Two  mules;  2 bulls;  1 calf ; 6 heifers;  5 hogs;  29  small  pigs. 
Athens;  Four  mulea  (Farm  rented.) 

Blountsvllle : One  horse  ; 1 mule. 

Hamilton:  Two  mules;  1 bull;  2 hogs;  26  head  of  poultry. 

The  farm  buildings  are  poor,  and  very  few  are  suitable  for 
demonstration  purposes.  None  of  the  bams  have  anything  about 
them  of  educational  yalue.  In  most  cases  they  are  nothing  more  than 
mere  shacks. 

At  only  two  schools  is  there  farm  machinery  which  is  not  com- 
monly found  on  the  poorest  farms  of  the  district.  There  are,  of 
course,  reasons  for  this,  chief  among  which  is  the  character  of  the 
farm ; or  in  some  instances  the  land  is  too  rough  for  the  employment 
of  modem  machineiy.  One  noticeable  thing  about  the  farms  is  the 
lack  of  care  of  farm  machinery. 

Only  four  out  of  the  nine  schools  have  orchards.  This  lack  of 
orchard  facilities  is  a serious  handicap  to  instruction  in  horticulture. 
Eaeh  school,  however,  has  prepared  different  kinds  of  hotbeds  and 
cold  frames  for  the  purpose  of  growing  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc., 
for  use  oh  the  farm  as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  for  commercial  purposes. 
So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  the  hotbed  work  at  the  schools  is  a new 
enterprise. ' This  is  work  that  may  be  carried  on  successfully  in  any 
school  where  a qualified  teacher  of  agriculture  is  provided.  At  three 
of  the  schools  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  out  an  orchard  and  at 
others  pupils  have  been  given  practice  in  renovating  the  existing  old 
orchard  on  the  farm. ' 

Summary  on  fmft  practice . — The  school  farm  should  be  as  good  as 
any  to„be  found  in  the  district  And  land  suited  to  the  various  farm 
crops  and  animals  whiqh  can  be  produced  in  the  district  The  reasons 
for  this  are  obvious.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school  to  establish 
the  highest  of  production— jth at  is,  it  should  undertake  to  show  pupils 
what  farming  is  at  its  best  Such  a policy  fits  into  the  home-project 
idea  of  vocational  agricultural  instruction,  because  boys  whose  home 
farms  are  producing  inferior  crops  and  animals  will  have  standards 
by  which  their  home  products  may  be  ganged*  and  the  improvements 
they  make  from  year  to  year  may  bemeasured.  High  standards  thu 
may  b^me.not  discouraging  but  encouraging  factotum  the  training 
fc  of  the  ^ 
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The  school  farm  should  not  be  a fancy  farm — a farm  where  money 
is  spent  and  not  a farm  where  money  is  made — that  is  to  say,  the 
equipment  should  be  modem  and  varied,  but  of  the  kind  that  the 
most  practical  fanner  would  choose.  Such  buildings  as  barns  and 
poultry  houses  should  be  of  the  kind  that  a farmer  with  a moderate 
amount  of  capital  would  wish  to  erect  as  parts  of  a convenient,  sani-' 
tary,  and  practical  plant.  Quarters  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock  suited 
to  the  locality  should  be  provided.  The  school  might  or  might  not 
own  all  of  the  live  stock  dealt  with  in  classroom  demonstrations.  The 
best  obtainable  specimens  of  the  breed  studied  should  be  seen  and 
handled,  and  proper  accommodations  for  keeping  them  should  make 
it  easy  to  borrow  or  hire  animals  when  needed. 

Little  opportunity  is  provided  for  visiting  fancy  farms  for  pur- 
poses of  observation.  It  is,  -therefore,  highly^  desirable  that  these 
schools  should  provide  the  best  models  of  buildings,  implements, 
machines,  and  animals  for  use  in  economic  and  profitable  production. 

Use  of  school  f cornu — The  principal  practical  use  of  the  school  farm 
has  been  to  afford  facilities  for  doing  practical  farm  carpentry,  such 
as  making  gates,  hog  houses,  poultry  houses,  concrete  forms  for 
underground  drainage,  hotbeds,  etc.  Pupils  have  been  given  prac- 
tice in  pruning  and  spraying  the  school  orchard,  where  it  existed, 
running  terraces,  and  inoculating  hogs,.  Only  in  two  schools  was  it 
found  that  the  school  farm  was  used  for  group  project  work,  that  is, 
where  a certain  number  of  pupils  aro  given  the  problem  of  renovate 
ing  the  school  orchard,  caring  for  th^hogs  on  the  farm,  and  running 
the  bean  or  tomato  project,  etc. 

Only  in  those  schools  where  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  vocational 
course  in  agriculture  and  without  access  to  land  were  pupils  given 
individual  projects  on  the  school  farm.  Thus,  only  85  acres  of  the 
total  number  of  acres  in  all  the  school  farms  have  been  used  for  in- 
dividual supervised  practical  work  in  agriculture  during  the  year. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  schools  are  now  operating  enables 
the  vocational  pupils  &lmo^  without  exception  to  live  at  home  and 
carry  on  their  required  supervised  practical  work  in  agriculture  on 
the  home  farm. 

With’  the  exception  of  & very  few  pupils,  all  are  required  to  do 
some  kind  of  supervised  practical  work  in  agriculture  on  the  home 
farm  for  at  least  six  months.  The  same  requirement  is  made  of 
pupils  in  vocational  departments  in  county  schools,  so  that,  with  the 
limited  number  of  landless  pupils  in  the  distnot  schools,  the  school 
farms,  so  far  as  their  use  is  concerned,  are  of  little  educational  valued 

The  same  practice  is  followed  in  these  schools  as  is  followed  in  the 
county  b^hschopla,  m utili^^  the  tM^u^  matenals 
munity  f or  clasB  bps  in^ionin  ^ 
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spraying  of  orchards,  running  terraces,  inoculating  hogs  and  cattle, 
building  storage  pits  for  sweet  potatoes,  treating  wheat  and  oats 
for  smut,  etc. 

Methods  of  teaching  in  the  district  agricultural  schools . — All  the 
schools  are  using  the  textbooks  prescribed  by  the.  State.  So  far  as 
agricultural  instruction  is  concerned  a seasonal  sequence  of  topics  in 
the  book  is  followed  rather  than  a logical  sequence.  The  textbooks, 
therefore,  in  all  the  schools  but  two,  are  used  mostly  as  references. 

All  reference  books  in  agriculture  required  by  the  State  board  for 
vocational  education  and  catalogued  bulletins  serve  to  supplement, 
the  textbook.  These  are  used  in  connection  with  a systematic  study 
of  the  supervised  practical  work  which  is  outlined  in  advance  by 
the  teacher.  The  project  study  outline  method  of  instruction  is  fol- 
lowed by  six  out  of  nine  schools.  This  method  of  instruction  com- 
pels the  pupil  to  use  rather  extensively  available  reference  materials. 

Although  the  State  board  for  vocational  education* has  required  • 
each  of  these  schools  to  secure  certain  illustrated  materials  for  teach- 
ing purposes,  it  is  evident  from  the  inquiries  and  observations  made 
that  so  far  little  use  is  made  of  such  materials. 

Virtually  ho  attention  has.  been  given  in  the  schools  by  the  teachers 
to  outlining  in  advance  a series  of  practical  laboratory  exercises  to 
be  followed  by  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  more  progressive  teachers 
have  attempted  to  work  out  as  the  classes  progress  a series  of  exer- 
cises from  different  laboratory  manuals. 

Little  attentionhas  been  given  in  these  schools  to  this  phase  of 
instruction.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  in  the 
' instruction,  as  planning  instruction  and  practical  work  in  field  crops 
and  soils  lend’  themselves  easily  to  a study  of  the  biology  of  plants, 
including  considerable  agricultural  botany,  injurious  insects  and  - 
their  control,  implements  and  their  use,  plant  foods,  and  feeding. 

In  connection  with  the  instruction  in  animal  husbandry  splendid 
opportunity  for  correlation  is  affordtS  in  relating  the  work  to  the 
biology  of  animals,  problems  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  buildings,  and 
^ipment— kinds,  cost,  plans,  etc.  ~ 

All  the  schools  are  following  the  requirements  of  the  State  board 
for  vocational  education  in  keeping  certain  records,  such  as— 

^ An  agreement  between  the  pupil  and  the.  parent  relative  to  facilities  for 
carrying  ont  at  Jeast  six  months1  supervised  practical  work  at  horned 

2.  PreUinltiary  statement  of  vocational  work,  'which  lists  the  names  of  the 
feoys  enrolled  la  the  vocational  course,  their  ages,  course  of  study  pursued,  • 
the kta^oi, project  engaged  In,  and- Its  scope.;  < * 

v A: monthly  report  of  /methods  ot  Instruction  to., the  State,  supervisor  of 


and  labor  >«oi:<l#  usodMeach tn^Il  'carrylnn  op  a supervised  prac- 
of  work,  J • w 
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These  records  are  kept  on  -file  in  good  form  at  the  school.  Such 
records  are  common  not  only  to  the  agricultural  schools  but  also  to 
all  county  high  schools  approved  for  Federal  ai^ 

Summary  of  instruction. — So  far  as  supervised  practical  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  is  concerned,  the  methods  of  instruction  by  super- 
vised visitation  of  home  projects  are  uniform  for  both  agricultural 
schools  and  for  county  high  schools. 

Lantern  slides  and  charts,  prepared  by  experts,  lending  themselves 
to  vivid  presentation  of  facts  and  principles  of  vital  concern  to  prac- 
tical farming  are  now  available  in  great  abundance.  They  may  be 
Ixmght  or  borrowed  by  any  school;  but  they  are  not  utilized  by 
either  agricultural  schools  or  county  high  schools. 

The  principal  of  the  agricultural  school  has  control  over  all 
teachers  and  should  see  to  it  that  methods  of  instruction  are  used 
which  give  each  pupil  a well-knit  body  of  knowledge  through  the 
closest  possible  correlation  of  the  subject  studied  with  the  interests 
and  activities  of  efficient  farming  and  well-balanced  country  life. 

'The  agricultural  school  laboratories  and  shops  should  offer  ad- 
vantages superior  to  those  of  the  county  high. school  for  group 
methods  of  instruction. 

The  supreme  problem  of  this  type  of  school  % 1 6 adopfrmethods  of 
instruction  which  shall  insure  model  fanning  at  the  school,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  this  a means  to  the  best  possible  farming  by  its* 
pupils  at  their  own  homes.  In  working  out  this  problem  the  distant 
home  must  have  equal  consideration  with  the  home  that  is  near. 

Extension  work  in  the  agricultural  schools . — The  schools  have  no 
organized  relationships  with  the  State  agricultural  work.  The  agri- 
cultural teacher  in  almost  every  school  has  for  a very  brief  time  a* 
sisted  the  county  agent  in  organizing  clubs.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
using  the  agricultural  teachers  lo  supervise  club  work.  As* a rule, 
the  agricultural  teachers  have  a sufficient  amount  of  work  in  connec- 
tion with  their  regular  vocational  duties  to  keep  themselves  fully 
employed.  Their  work  falls  into  three  main  divisions,  some  of  which* 
take  on  forms  of  extension  work:  (1)  Regular  class  and  laboratory 
instruction;  (2)  field  work  for  observation  and  instructional  pur- 
poses, such  as  pruning  and  spraying  trees,  home  mixing  of  fertilisers, 
running  terraces,  treating  cereals  for  smut,  selection  of  seed;  and  (8)  < 
responding  to  demands  made  upon  them  by  farmers  for  help  in  solv- : 
ing  some  of  their  troublesome  problems.  There  seems  to  be  no  direct'*-* 
relationship  between  the  agricultural  school  and  the  teaching  of  agri* 
culture  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  county  or  district  j * ^ V 

In  two  of  the  nme  schools  there  waspractically  no  ooopereticn^; 
wit^the  farmers pf  the  cmnmuriity.  ^ In  the:  other^eeyen  schools 
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to  some  extent  to  carry  out  practical; farm  demonstrations  in  small 
pains,  cotton,  and  truck  crops.  Some  of  the  schools  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  fall  plowing,  the  growing  of  cover 
crops,  furnishing  the  fanners  with  bulletins,  inoculating  hogs,  buying 
fertilizer  mid  seed  cooperatively,  and  renovating  orchards.  All  this 
work  applies  to  the  immediate  oommunity  in  which  the  schools  are» 
located  and  is  work  which  any  vocational  department  of  agriculture 
in  a public  high  school  may  perform. 

In  a few  places  the  county  agent  works  through  the  school  in  the 
promotion  of  cluhs  and  in  their  general  county-agent  work.  There  is. 
however,  no  organized  machinery  for  systematic  cooperative  relation 
ships  between  the  school  farm,  the  agricultural  teacher,  and  the 
county  agent. 

In  only  one  school  was  there  any  indication  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  farmers’  organizations,  and  in  this  case  the 
agricultural  teacher  is  president  of  the  Swine  Breeders  & Live  Stock 
Association.  By  this  moans  the  school  has  been  instrumental  in  in- 
troducing better  types  and  breeds  of  live  stock  into  the  community. 

.The  broad  obligations  of  the  district  agricultural  schools,  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  their  agricultural  activities,  should  be  as 
follows  < Members  of  the  school  staff  and  especially  the  agricultural 
teachers,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  county' agents,  should  in- 
vestigate farm  and  market  conditions  for  tlfe  purpose  of  advising 
individuals  and ' organizations  with  reference  to  better  business 
methods  among  the  farmers  and  more  satisfactory  methods  of  mar- 
keting farm  products.  They  should  also  give  instruction  in  the 
organization  of  cooperative  enterprises,  and  should  perforin  any 
other  work  calculated  to  promote  the  agricultural  or  rural  develop- 
ment of  the  territory  represented  by  the  school.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  school  staff  to  keep  in  touch  with  and  to  bring  to  their 
assistance  all  agencies  in  the  State  or  Nation  that  would  enable  them 
to  utilize  the  latest  and  best  knowledge  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
work.  . 


¥ 


Agricultural  instructors:  Their  qualifications. — The  prevailing 
standard  qualification  for  agricultural  teachers  in  these  schools  is  ' 
graduation  from  a four-year  agricultural  course  in  a State  agricul- 
tural college.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  courses  of 
study  and  the  function  of  the  district  agricultural  school  it  will  be 
evident  that  its  teaching  staff  should  be  radically  different  from  the 
staff  of  a county  high  school.  The  county  high  school  has  a two- 
fold aim,  in  that  it  admits  some  pupils  whose  life  purpose  is  farm- 
ing.) and  other  pupils  with  various  other  purposes;,  whereas  the  v 
agricultural  school  should:  admit  only  thoee  who  desire  4o  prepare 
themselves  for  better  farming.,  Just  here'is  when,  the  agricultural  ; 
sohdola  and  the  county  Ajm  ah 
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the  present  time  is  one  and  the  same.  Nevertheless,  the  qualifier; 
tions  of  the  vocational  teacher  of  agriculture  in  a county  high  school 
are  of  the  same  general  nature  as  those  of  the  vocational  teachers  of 
agricultural  projects  and  related  studies  in  an  agricultural  school. 

Administration  of  the  agricultural  schools .- — In  three  of  the  agri- 
cultural schools  the  principal  is  also  vocational  teacher  of  agricul- 
ture. In  all  nine  schools  the  principal  is  manager  of  the  school  farm. 
In  six  schools  the  agricultural  teacher  has  no  responsibility  for  the 
farm.  He  acts  only  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  principal.  On 
the  contrary,  the  principal  should  be  selected  because  of  special  quali- 
fications for  service  as  adviser  to  the  board  of  control  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  type  of  education  the  school  represents;  and  the  voca- 
tional teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  chosen  because  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  requirements  of  vocational  education,  and  his  special 
qualifications  for  bringing  education  to  bear  on  the  training  of 
pupils  for  school  and  home  fanb  work. 


The  principal  is  responsible  for  all  instruction  given,  and  the  effi- 
< ient  conduct  of  the  school,  and  for  making  the  records  and  reports 
required  by  the  board  of  control  as  well  as  for  records  and  reports  | 
required  by  the  State  board  for  vocational  education.  The  latter  is 
a now  requirement. 

The  State  provides  a competent  State  supervisor  of  vocational  agri-  jj 
culture.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  supervisor  to  assist  teachers  to  im- 
prove their  methods  of  instruction  andto  organize  their  material  for 
teaching  purposes.  He  prepares  outlines  and  publications  bearing 
directly  upon  methods  and  materials  on  instruction  in  vocational' 
agriculture.  He  also  brings  the  teachers  together  from  time  to  time 
for  conferences.  The  same  provision  should  be  made  for  supervis- 
ing non  vocational  subjects.  > 

The  schools  are  conducted'  directly  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  high-school  commission.  The  local  people  look  upon  the 
schools  as  State  schools  and  refer  to  the  farms  as  State  farms.  With 
very  few  exceptions  the  local  community  manifests  little  interest  in 
agricultural  schools  except  as  schools  adapted  to  furnish  general 
high-school  education.  In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  the  county 
superintendent  has  established  any  direct  relationship  with  those, 
schools  for  educational  purposes. 


Summary  of  agridultural  schools • — There  are  nine  agricultural: 
schools  in  Alabama,  with  two  of  these  schools  in  the  seventh  congres- 
sional district.  The  law  establishing  the  schools  was  passed  on  Feb* 
ruary  28, 1889*  entrance  is  based  on  completion  of  a 7-year  elemen- 
tary school  oourse.  All  schools  admit  students  from  outside  of  their 
respective  districts*  About  8 per.  cent  of  the  pupils  board  at  the] 
M arule,  frdindjq  8 yearoolde^than^  corre- 

ponding  classes 
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period  of  4 years  of  9 months  each.  The  schools  are  coeducational 
There  is  no  age  limit,  for  admittance.  fc  Each  school  receives  support 
from  the  State  in  the  sum  of  $4,500  a year.  The  total  in.ome  foj* 
1918  from  all  sources  was  $67,536  for  all  the  schools. 

The  number  of  acres  used  for  instruction  is  approximately  85. 

Farm  animals  included  17  mules,  2 horses,  6 cows,  67  hogs,  52 
fowls,  3 bulls,  and  1 calf. 

Board,  room,  light,  and  heat  cost  each  student  from  $16  to 
$20  a month  in  private  homes,  and  from  $10  to  $12  in  schools  with 
dormitory  facilities,  where  the  farms  supply  the  dormitories  with 
farm  produce. 

Books  cost  from  $10  to  $12  a year  for  each  pupil. 

Productive  labor  is  not  required  of  pupils  except  in  two  schools. 
Students,  however,  find  opportunities  for  work  at  15  to  20  cents  an 
hour.  * 

Military  training  is  not  a feature  o*f  any  of  the  schools. 

Piano  instruction  is  available  in  practically  all  of  the  schools. 
Every  girl  is  required  to  take  one  year’s  work  in  agriculture  and 
four  years’  work  in  home  economics. 

Little  attention  is  given  to  purchase  of  registered  stock  to  improve 
the  school  stock  and  to  service  to  thfe  farm  community. 

Few  of  the  schools  rely  upon  their  shops  for  repafring,  plumbing, 
wiring,  carpentry}  and  concrete  construction,  and  other  needed  work. 
Where  the  opposite  policy  is  followed  the  shop  work  grows  primarily 
out  of  the  needs  of  the  school  and  teaches  the  boys  to  be  self  reliant 
on  their  own  farms. 

Sim  of  the  agricultural  schools  not  functioning  $n  the  State  sys- 
tem.— 1.  At  Athens  the  school  is  in  competition  with  a private  board- 
ing school  for  boys;  the  farm  is  rented,  and  therefore  of  little  prac- 
tical use  as  an  educational  factor;  the  school  lacks  facilities  for  cor- 
related'science  wotk  and  has  not  reached  the  rural  people  except  in 
a &nall  way,  and  that  only  ip  the  county  in  which  the  school  is 
located. 

' 2.  The  school  at  Jackson  is  in  Ho  sense  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
rural  people.  Investigation  shows  that  time  never  was  when  the 
people  of  this  district  Showed  any  interest  in  this  school.  The  equip- 
ment is  very  inadequate  for  carrying  on  the  work,  and  in  the  past  the 
local  people  have  been  opposed  to  the  agricultural  teacher  working ' 
withthe  surrounding  farming  communities. 

'ft.  At  Abbeville  the  work  is  at  a very  low  ebb,  due  to  lack  of  inter- 
est on  tho  part  of  the  town  and  countryside.  It  is  common  talk  about 
Abbeville  that  the  local  pfeoplOliave  noninterest  in  this  kind  of  educa- 
v ttefa.  /ltwa¥ 'reported  that  a^bysiciam is  interested in seeing  the  work 
tkWf  thl  IQfaS  migb^be  ua$d  as  a hospital.  Aft  . 
***•  wMlVpitron, 
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in  this  school,  shows  that  the  agricultural  side  of  the  school  is  not 
functioning  in  the  promotion  of  agricultural  education  in  the  county 
or  district 

4.  A glance  at  the  course  of  study  offered  by  the  agricultural  school 
nt  Sylacauga  shows  that  the  school  is  not  designed  to  prepare  young 
people  for  rural  life.  The  school  is  located  in  makeshift  quarters 
and  in  a town  sufficiently  large  and  prosperous  to  have  a good  high 
school  of  its  own,  together  with  a vocational  department  of  agricul- 
ture if  the  local  people  so  desired.  There  is  practically  no  provision' 
at  the  school  for  correlated  science  work.  The  farm  equipment,  in- 
cluding buildings,  is  very  inadequate.  ' 

o.  The  school  at  Wetumpka  is  a town  school,  located  geographi- 
cally in  the  wrong  place.  The  school  has  never  been  anything  but  a 
local  school.  There  is  little  excuse  for  continuing  to  aid  it  as  an  agri- 
cultural school,  as  it  is  neither  congressional  in  its  representation  of 
students,  nor  agricultural  in  its  organization  and'equipment. 

The  9chool/at  Evergreen  has  a poor  plant  and  only  a few  acres 
of  land.  The  equipment  likewise  is  indifferent.  This  school  is  at  the 
present  time  accomplishing  good  work  in  spite  of  these  handicaps 
because  it  is  in  charge  of  an  efficient  principal.  This,  however,  is  • 
probably  a passing  condition  and  may  be  considered  as  giving  the 
school  a new  lease  on  life;  but  it  can  not  become  permanent  because 
the  school  lacks  all  material  equipment  necessary  in  a well-equipped 
agricultural  school. 

Three  Batwfactory  agricultural  nchooh . — (1)  On  the  contrary,  the 
school  at  Hamilton  has  been  unique  in  its  work  among  similar  schools 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  throughout  a number  of  years  selected 
the  most  promising  boys  of  the  country  and  set  them  on  their  way 
to  better  fanning  and  to  higher  education  in  agriculture.  This  school 
has  a record  which  is  enviable  among  schools  of  this  type  in  the 
United  States.  The  school  building  is  evidence  of  large  mterests  on 
the  part  of  this  district  in  this  type  of  educational  work.  The  en- 
rollment of  boys  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

(2)  The  school  at  Albertville  is  unique  in  its  location  on  Sand 
Mountain.  The  enrollment  of  boys  and  the  provision  for  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  in  this  schoolr  as  well  as  the  interest  manifested 
in  the  school  by  the  people,  is  sufficient  reason  for  this  type  of  work 

/in  this  section  of  the  State.  - * 

(3)  Investigation  shows  that  no  section  of  the  Stated  in  greater 
need  of  an  agricultural  school  than  is  the  section  in  which  is  located 
the  agricultural  school  at  Blountsville.  Although  the  school  build*, 
ipgs  have  recently  been  burned  to  the  ground,  the  local  people  of  the 
district  have  rallied  to  its  support  in  a most  remarkable  way.  They- 
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ot  the  State  is  of  the  right  kind  for  the  development  of  an  agricul- 
tural school  of  less  than  college  grade. 

What  the  Alabama  agricultural  schools  ought  to  be . — The  agricul- 
tural schools  of  Alabama  should  be  planned  to  meet  the  real  needs 
of  the  people  to  furnish  a practical  education  to  all  young  people  of 
whatever  degree  0/  preparation  for  at  least  a six-months  term. 
The  .schools  should  not  be  planned  as  preparatory  schools  for  the 
university  or  the  agricultural  college.  They  should  be  well  equipped 
1 and  have  not  less  than  150  acres  of  good  agricultural  land  each. 
They  should  be  well  stocked  with  cattle,  mules,  and  horses,  and  have 
such  other  stock  as  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  school’s  particular 
section  of  the  State.  The  schools  should  plan  their  work  for  12 
months  of  the  year,  making  provision  for  two  six-month  terms. 
Young  men  and  women  of  ability  should  be  enabled  to*  pay  a 
good  part  of  their  expenses  at  these  schools  by  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands,  and  so  prepare  to  go  back  to  t^ie  land  in  Alabama  with  a 
technical  and  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  ‘Such  as  is  not  now 
procured  in  the  district  agricultural  schools. 

If  the  Alabama  agricultural  schools  were  reorganized  on  this  new 
foundation,  they  could  no  long<£,  as  now,  be  utilized  as  local  high 
schools;  neither  would  they  in  any  sepse  compete  with  the  county 
high  schools. 

* The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  State  should  maintain  six 
agricultural  schools  at  a cost  to  the  State  of  not  less  than  $20,000  per 
annum  for  each  school.  The  six  schools  should  be  located  or  re- 
located by  the  present  board  of  control  of  these  schools  or  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  present  agricultural  schools.  It  is  understood, 
of, course,  that  the  present  schools  as  well  as  new.  sites  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  locating  board.  The  essential  thing  is  to  locate  the 
six  .proposed  schools  at  strategic  centers  over  the  State. 


II.  THE  COUNTY  HIGQ  SCHOOLS. 

History  of  organization* — Up  to  the  year  1907  there  were  no  public 
high  schools  in  the  Statd  except  as  attempts  had  been  made  to  evolve 
them  here  and  there  as  a part  of  the  school  system  of  various  cities. 
There  had  been  and  were  then  successful  high  schools  in  portions  of 
the  State,  but  they  were  private  or  denominational.  A boy  or  girl 
living  in  the  country,  or  in  any  except  a few  of  the  larger  towns, 
had  to  secure  high-school  training  in  private  schools. 

The  State  Assembly  of  August  7,  1907,  passed  a law  which  made 
possible  the  esablishment  of  a high  school  in  eadh  county  of  the 
State.  Under  this  law,  a high-school  commission,  consisting  of  the 
governor,  the  State  auditor,  and  State  superintendent  of  education, 
, W M schools. 
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and  buildings  with  a valuation  of  not  less  than  $10,000.  These  high 
schools  receive  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $3,000,  aiid 
additional  funds  for  maintenance  from*  county  boards  of  revenue 
and  from  an  enrollment  fee  of  $2.50  per  pupil  for  each  half  year. 

In,  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid  for  vocational  agricultural 
instruction  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  has  required 
each  school  to  make  available  10  acres  of  land  for  school  project  work, 
to  provide  a classroom  with  agricultural  laboratory  equipment  worth 
$300,  and  an  annual  sum  of  $50  for  maintenance.  The  agricultural  , 
teacher  must  meet  certain  requirements,  in  training  and  experience, 
and  if  he  devotes  his  whole' time  to  teaching  vocational  agriculture 
the  school  is  reimbursed  for  half  of  his  salary  from  Federal  funds. 

Teaching  staff  of  the  county  high  schools . — The  minimum  number' 
of  teachers  employed  in  any  county  high  school  is  three;  but  the 
number  is  largely  determined  by  the  income  of  the  given  school. 
For  example,  the  Jefferson  County  high  school  has  a staff  of  10,  all 
of  whom  are  college  graduates.  The  returns  on  the  questionnaire 
for  these  schools  showed  a higher  average  training  of  the  faculty  in 
the  county  high  schools  than  in  the  agricultural  .schools.  The  sal- 
aries of  the  teachers  range  from  $540  to  $2,400.  The  average  salary 
of  teachers  of  academic  subjects  in  the  county  high  schools  is  slightly 
above  that  of  the  agricultural  schools. 

Vocational  departments  of  agriculture . — This  new  work  of  the 
county  high  school  enables  it  to  orient  its  work  more  definitely  with 
agriculture,  the  principal  industry  of  the  State.  The  teacher  of  voca-  • 
tional  agriculture  is  chosen  because  of  his  liking  for  country  life, 
his  demonstrated  ability  in  practical  fanning,  his  salutary  influence 
upon  boys  and  (yourig  men  14  to  25  years  of  age,  and  his  special 
qualifications  for  teaching  and  supervising  practical  farm  work.  * 
The  instructor  of  agriculture  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  and 
efficient  agricultural  training  of  the  pupils  in  his  department.  The 
agricultui  al  instructor  at  present  is  permitted  to  teach  two  periods 
a day,  on  an  average,  of  nonagricultural  subjects.  •* 

The  general  influence  of  the  vocational  department  of  agriculture 
in  the  county  would  be  materially  increased  by  th^  appointment  of 
an  advisory  committee  composed  of  practical  farmers  ^tom  the  gphool 
community.  v / 

-Enrollment  in  the  county  high  schools. — Anotheypage  gives  a com- 
parative statement  of  the  enrollment  in  the  county  high  schools  and 
the  district  agricultural  schools.  ( , 

These  schools  are  organized  as  county  schools,  although  in  most 
cases  they  draw  students  from  two  to  five  different  counties.:  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  county  high  schools  which  offer  instroctioh  in 
vocational  agriculture.  ^ ^ 
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How  the  county  high  schools  ate  located . — ^ he  problem  of  locating 
a county  high  school  is  much  simpler  than  the  problem  of  locating 
an  agricultural  school.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  con- 
siderations: County  high  schools  have  flourished  best  wherever  they 
bave-been  most  successfully  identified  with  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  county  and  wherever  they  are  easily  accessible  by  reason  of 
good  country  roads.  The  State  board  for  vocational  education  re- 
quires that  each  county  high  school  provide  10  acres  ofitmd  in  order 
to  qualify  for  Federal  aid  for  agricultural  instruction.  The  investi- 
gation goes  to  show  that  10  acres  of  land  is  a handicap  or  liability 
rather  than  an  asset  in  the  development  of  vocational  work.  This  is 
tfue  because  10  acres  of  land,  or  5 acres  of  land,  is  of  no  value  to  > 
the  school  unless  there  are  means  provided  for  the  operation  and 
'management  of  the  land.  Schools  that  depend  upon  local  fanners  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  thq  school  farm  have  failed.  There  is  no  place 
- for  a school  farm  unless  the  school  provides  adequate  facilities  for 
working  Jthe  land. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  Federal  act  for  vocational  education 
the  practical- work  in  agriculture  by  pupils  may  be  studied  at  the 
school  and  put  into  practice  at  their  own  homes  or’at  the  homes  of 
other  practical  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  Illustrative 
material  and  practice  work  may  also  be  found  at  neighboring  farms, 

One  high  school  has  a poultry  plant,  and  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment makes  good  use  of  it.  Another  has  a greenhouse,  which  is 
operated  by  the  vocational  pupils  without  any  assistance  from  local 
. farmers* 

Equipment  of  the  county  high  schools . — One  might  expect  a rad- 


ical difference  in  the  requirements  for^equipinent-in  county  high 
schools^and  the  agricultural  schools;  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  so  fai 
. os  laboratory  equipment  for  vocational  work  in  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  the  saiqe.  w s ^ 

The  school  farm.— Unless  the  present  10  acres  required  by  the  State 
board  for  vocational  education  are  utilized  to  better  advantage  than 
at  present,  the  requirement  might  just  as  .well  be  eliminated  alto- 
gether. The  reasons  f6r  this  are  that  farm  products,  methods  of  pro- 
duction, farm  buildings,  and  equipment  may  be  studied  on  farms  jn 
the  vicinity  and  at  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  Though  a high  School 
may  harve  a greenhouse  and  its  agricultural  department  make  good* 
use  of  it,  it  is  quite  possible  to  give  excellent  instruction 'without  any 
greenhouse  at  the  school,  if  cooperative  relations  are  established  with 
♦ owners  of  greenhouses  in  a section  where  market  gardening  is  an 
important  branch  of  farming.  * * 

»«  Practice  work1  under  economic  conditions  is  proving  better  than 
practice  work  under  school  conditions,,  provided  the  practice  work 
'lia  the  fom&Gaee is  giv<m  proper  educational  value  by>fcudy  at  the 
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the  production  and  marketing  of  greenhouse  crops.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  growing  plants  other  than  those  grown  Nin  green- 
houses. Efforts  are  being  made  at  some  of  the  schools  to  giW  fruit 
trees  on  the  school  premises,  in  charge  of  the  pupils  in  the  vocational 
department.  These  trees  will  afford  practice  work  from-  season  to 
season  in  connection  with  the  various  processes  of  propagation,  prun- 
ing,  spraying,  thinning,  picking,'  packing,  and  marketing.  Fruit 
growers,  live-stock  growers,  and  general  farmers,  however,  are  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  agricultural  instructors  in  affording  pupils 
practice  work. 

The  vocational  department  of  the  Walker  County  high  school  is 
working  in  cooperation  with  a project  located  near  the  school  grounds. 
The  ifim  of  the  project  is  to  grow  plants  for  the  market.  One  thou- 
sand five  hundred  bushel?  of  sweet  potatoes  are^to  be  bedded  this 
season  by  the  pupils  of  $he  high-  school.  From  these  it  is  expected  to  . 
grow  approximately  12  to  15  million  potato  plants,  which  will  be 
pulled  and  marketed  largely  hy  the  pupils  of  the  school.  This 
Moject  is  operated  on  a commercial  scale  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
funds  with  which  to  purchase  libraries  for  the  schools  in  the  county. 
Similar  work  will  be  conducted  in  connection  with  tomatoes,  beans,  etc, 

Jefferson  County  high  school  js  provided  with  a good  farm  and'' 
good  equipment.  It' has  secured  pure-bred  live  stock  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  is  in  a position  now  to  do.  creditabfe  instruction  in  live- 
stock management  \ 

The  courses  of  study. — The  courses  of  study  in  the  county  high 
schools  have  been  outlined  briefly  by  the  department  of  education. 
They  cover  four-year  courses  in  agriculture,  Latin,  modem  languages, 
and  general  science.  There  has  been  no  attempt  at  adapting  the 
four-year  course  in  agriculture  to  the  needs  of  part-time  pupils  in 
day  classes. and  to  the  needs  of  adults'  in  evening  classes.  The  voca- 
tional course  in  agriculture  is  identical  with  the  course  given  in  the 
agricultural  schools.  ' ’ . ’ 

, Substitutes  for  home  projects  are  accepted  for  boys  who  have  had 
no  fawn  experience.  These  bo>%,  for  example,  may  be  employed  on 
dairy  farms,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  dairy  classes  and  keep- 
ing records  of  one  or  more  cows  or  one  or  more  crops.  Dairy 
projects  and  substitutes  for  projects  rarely  occupy  the  entire  work 
time  of  the  pupils. 

Farm  shop  work  is  required  in  the  county  high  schools  as  well  as 
in  the  agricultural  schools.  Hotbeds,' cold  frames,  farm  gates, 
poultry  houses,  and  brooders  are  made.  The  agricultural  instructors 
teach  the  boys  ft  variety  of  projects  in  farm  shop  work.  The  success 
of  this  phase  of  the  pupils’  training  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
mechanical  skill  and  ingehuity  of  the  agrieultu|4  instructor,  j ; 

A'  healthy  indica  tion£that  thecaunty  high  sdhoolsare  becoming, 
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is  in  the  stience  cotrra  with  the  enrollroantiiithe  vocational  course  as 
second. 

Tie  study  shows  that  the  county  high  schools  maintain  school 
gardens  in  which  students  of  the  general  science  course  do  all*  the 
work  of  preparing  the  soil'  and  growing  the  crops.  The  school 
gardens  grow  all  the  common  varieties  of  vegetables  and,  in  some 
cases,  many  varieties  of  flowers  and  shrubs.  This  is  real  seventh- 

* grade  work.  The  advantages  of  the  school  garden  may  be  briefly 
indicated  as  follows:  (1)  It  offers  relief  from  the  routine  of  the 
schoolroom  and  keeps  the  pupil  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight;  (2)  it 
teaches,  in  connection  with  class  and  laboratory  instruction  the  com- 
position and  care  of  soil,  the  best  conditions  of  plant  life,  the  value 
of  fertilizers,  seed  selection,  etc.;  (3)  it  develops  the  sense  of  owner- 
ship and  respect  for  property — in  the  care  of  their  own  plats  pupils 
fight* common-plant  enemies  and  learn  that  a noxious  weed  and  a neg- 
lected plat  may  make  trouble  for  others;  and  (4)  it  promotes  a pleas- 

* mrit  avenue  of  communication  between  the  school  and  the  home,  relat- 

ing them  in  a new  arid  living  way$  thereby 'strengthening  the  public 
interest  in  the  school.  v 

Forme  of  community  service . — A limited  number  of  returned  ques- 
tionnaires indicate  the  ways  in  which  the  agricultural  teachers  of  the 
county  high  schools  9erve  rural  communities.  They  are — 

1.  Spraying  home  orchards  and  pruning  trees  of*  patrons  and  other  farmers. 

2.  Assisting  In  planting  of  cover  crops  for  harvesting,  for  grazing,  and  for 
green  manure. 

A Assisting  In  .enlarging  the  enrollment  otahe  school  through  the  agricul- 
tural department 

4 Assisting  In  beautifying  the  grounds  and  campus, 
ft.  Assisting  in  supervising  the  home  project  work  of  his  pupils 
A Advising  the  farmers'  of . the  community  with  their  crops,  fertilizers, 
Insect  pests,  crop  rotations,  eta, 

T.  Cooperating  with  the  farm  demonstration  agent  and  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent 

The  county  high  echools  are  established  to  care  for  all  the  people. 
Yet  tyere  is  little  evidence  to  prove  that  they  accomplish  this  end, 
outside  of  .the  vocational  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  schools 
s.  should  perform  a work  broader  and  more  far-reaching  than  the  mere 
hearing  of  recitations.  All  classes  of’dtizens  should  be  readied  and 
served  by  them  in  some  way.  In  ordt  that  these  schools  might  be 
made^  to -function  as ‘real  rural,  high  schools  for  the  county  they 
should  engage  mone  ormoreofthe  following  extension  activities: 
^l^ifioo^^Witbout ; seeming  to  meddle*,  the,  principal  can  be  In- 
^ procuriig.:the;  best.  lectures  and  entertainments  for  the 
4towB  lyceumtcoum;  .that  wholesome  ad^riopakpictunes  are^aecured 
‘ ’ by  the  local  movies  ^ and  that  no  puUro 'event  ahaU  pfta^lfl^nlaerr- 
* mg  tc  pix>mote  educational  interests' of  the  community. 
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. Vocational. — County  teachers’  meetings  may  be  held  at  regular 

times  in  the  school  buildings  to  promote  professional  training 
The  teachers  of  these  schools  should  pay  frequent  visits  to  rural 
schools,  and  give  demonstrations  of  work  important  to  both  pupils 
and  patrons.  The  entire  resources  of  the  school  should  be  used  to 
improve  education  im  the  county. . Such  activities  as  home  garden- 
ing, milk  testing,  canning  on  the  home  premises,  inoculating  hogs 
against  cholera,  live  stock  judging,  the  spraying  of  trees,  incubating, 
and  other  work  with  poultry,  and  supervised  work  in  agriculture 
at  home  will  bring  school  life  and  home  and  business  life  into  closer 
union.  This  work  can  be  made  more  successful  by  securing  the  defi-  ' 
nite  cooperation  of  rural  teachers.  One  rural  school  might  con- 
centrate its  activities  upon  home  gardening,  another  upon  farm  * 
carpentry,  another  upon  domestic  science  and  domestic  arts. 

3.  Health  and  sanitation. — It  is  especially  suggested  that  the 
county  high  schools  provide  the  country  schools  with  lectures  on  siwji,;\  * 
topics  as  Prevention  of  Diseases,  Causes  of  Typhoid,  Care  of. 

Teeth,  Cleanliness  in  Home  and  Town,  etc.  The  class  work  iju  sani- 
tation should  be  so  practical  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  • 
grounds  should  be  such  that  the  conditions  at  home,  in  public  build- 
ings, and  on  the  streets  would  be’improved.'.  These  schools  can  im- 
prove local  conditions  through  clubs,  organizations  for  community 
beautification,  and  general  sanitary  improvement.  An  organized 
campaign  against  the  house  fly,  more  sanitary  stores,  streets,  and 
yards  may  well  start  in  one  of  these  schools. 

Summary  of  comments. — Attention  should  be  given  to  strengthen- 
ing the  course  in  agriculture  given  in  the  seventh  grade,  where  this 
’ grade  is  included  in  the-  county  high  schools.  This  may  be  done  by 
securing  seventh  grade  teachers  whoJiave  had  special  work  in  agri- 
culture and  nature  study.  The  vocational  teacher  of  agriculture  will 
elwnj  s be  in  a position  to  assist  the  seventh  grade  teacher  in  outlining 
the  work  in  nature  study  and  agriculture  and  to  teach,  from  time  to 
time,  lessons  in  agriculture  and  to  organize  the  boys  of  the  seventh 
grade  into  junior  home  project  work.  By  thus  strengthening  the 
seventh  grade*  work  in  agriculture,  agriculture  can  be  dropped  as. a 
requirement  in  the  science  course,  and.  all  pupils  in  the  county  high  ’ 
school  should  be  required  either  to  take  the  vocational  course  in  agri- 
culture  or  no  agricultural  instruction  at  all.  . 

In  the  place  of  agriculture,  in  thq  science  course  as  it  now  stands  the 
-first  year  should  be  given  to  general  science,  the  second  year  to  biol- 
ogj»  ^he  third  year  to  physics,  and  the  fourth. year  to  chemistry. 

The  qualifications  set  by  the  State  hoard  for  vocational  education 
for  vocation^  teachers  in  county  high  achools.are  identical  with  those 
of  the  vocational  teachers  in  the  agricultural  schools.  AM  must  ba 
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graduates  of  a four-year  college  course  in  agriculture  with  several 
years  of  farm' experience,  together  with  good  requirements  in  profes- 
sional improvement. 

Specialization  among  vocational  teachers  of  agriculture  in  county 
r high  schools  is  only  possible  where  the  enrollment  is  large  enough 
to  require  two  or  more  instructors.  As  conditions  now  exist,  choioe 
among  candidates  rests  with  the  man  who  is  qualified  to  teach  the 
"'major  agricultural  subjects  in  the  four -year  course  as  outlined  by  the 
department  of  education.  Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  possible 
to  find  a few  capable  instructors  of  this  type.  Not  college  boys  but 
men  of  maturity  are  demanded.  Now  and  then  a mature  man  -who 
is  not  an  agricultural  graduate,  but  who  ha§  developed  the  right  kind 
of  talfent,  both  in  the  sense  of  his  practical  farming  and  in  his  powers 
of  - presenting  ideas  in  connection  with  farming,  may  qualify  for  an 
instructorsliip  in  part-time  and  evening  class  work. 

For  the  fi*st  time  there  will  be  a special  summer  course  this  sum- 
mer at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  for  preparation  of  agri- 
cultural teachers  in  service.  This  summer  work  will  include  techni- 
cal instruction  in  agriculture  and  shop  work,  together  with  special 
courses  in  methods  of  teaching  vocational  agriculture  in  high  schools. 
This  kind  of  preparation  is  probably  most  Yieeded  by  agricultural 
teachers  in  service  at  the  present  time.  4P 

Specific  recommendations. — A casual  reading  of  this  section  shows 
that  the  district  agricultural  schools  are  not  living  up  to  the  specific 
work 'for  which  they  were  established.  They  are,  as  h matter  of  fact, 
serving  in  exactly  the  same  capacity  as  are  the  county  high  schools. 
It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  these  schools  be  disposed  of  in 
the  following  manner: 

1.  Maintain  hereafter  only  six  agricultural  schools  of  secondary 
rank,  to  be  located  at  strategic  centers  over  the  State  as  a whole, 
which  location  may  bo  at  present  schools  or  a!  new  sites. 

2.  Give  these  schools  an  annual  State  .support  of  not  less  than 
$20,000  per  annum  for  each  school  and  reorganize  them  as  genuine 
secondary*  agricultural  scboQls. 

8.  The  State  aid  to  county  high  schools  should  be  increased  to  a 
minimum  of  $4,000,  provided  that  no  'such  school  shftll  hereafter 
receive  any  aid  from  the  State  which  is  not  duplicated  dollar  for 
dollar  from  county  or  local  funds.  More  than  $8,000  a year  is 
needed  to  make  these  schools  strong  and  effective  county  high  schools. 

4.  While  of  ho  immediate  bearing  on  the  other  State-supperted 
district  agricultural  schools  and  county  high  schools  discussed  in 
the  present  chapter,\it  is  recommended  here  that  the  Annual  State 
appropriation  to  the  Northeast  Alabama  Agricultural  Institute,  at 


Chapter  XEL 
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Definition  of  city  schools. — A city  in  the  State  of  Alabama  is  an 
incorporated  town  having  2,000  or  more  inhabitants.  It  was  so  de-* 
fined  by  the  supreme  court  some  years  ago,  and  the  definition  has 
been  accepted  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  school  law.  A town  may 
at  any  time  take  its  own  census  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
entitled  to  this  classification. 

Under  this  definition  there  are  46  cities  in  Alabama.  Each  one  of 
these  was  personally  visited  and  its  schools  inspected  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  survey  committee.  The  cities  differ  largely  in  size, 
industry,  environment,  and  rate  of  growth. 

Birmingham  for  example  has  200,000  inhabitants  and  employs  621 
teachers,  while  Bridgeport,  at  the  entrance  to  Sequachee  Valley,  has 
but  five  white  teachers  and  one  colored. 

The  diversity  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  these  cities  is  an  element 
very  materially  affecting  conditions  in  the  schools.  Birmingham  led 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  country  in  the  percentage  of  increase  in  its 
population  between  1900  and  1910,  as  shown  by  the  census  figures  of 
those  yeai^s.  In  Sheffield,  and  in  Anhiston,  the  population  has  more 
than  doubled  within  the  past  two  years,  duo  largely  to  governmental 
activities  during  the  war,  while  in  several  other  cities  there  has  been 
very  rapid  growth.  Quite  naturally,  it  has  been  hard  for  these  cities 
to  increase  their  school  buildings  and  school  revenue  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  keep  pace  with  this  rapid  increase  in  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  city  lives  all  alone 
in  a large  brick  building  which  a receding  boom  left  without  other, 
occupants. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  there  are  a number  of  places 
in  Alabama  not  classified  as  cities  although  they  have  more  inhabi- 
tants than  many  of  the  places  already  so  classified.  Fairfield,  for  in- 
stance, is  said  to  have  9,000  inhabitants.  Muscle  Shoals  has  perhaps 
20,000  people  in  its  district,  but  it  is  organized  as  a Government  ord- 
nance reservation,  with  schools  in  no  way  under  State  control. 
Numerous  mill  and  factory  districts  do  not  incorporate  as  dities, 
although  they  hayfe  the  necessary  number  of  people.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  object  seems  .to  be  either  to  evade  taxation  or  to  avoids 
State  control.  ' ^ 
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City  school  boards . — The  cities  of  the  State  differ  as  much  in  the 
efficiency  and  equipment  of  their  schools  as  they  do  in  size,  industries, 
environment,  or  rate  of  growth.  The  relation  of  the  cities  to  the 
State  in  school  matters,  however,  is  largely  the  same.  Birmingham, 
Mobile,  and  Jlontgomery,  have  largely  the  same  relationship  to 
the  State  school  system  as  have  Prattville,  Bridgeport,  or  Sylacauga. 
In  each  instance,  city  school  affairs  are  entrusted  to  a school  board 
of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  city  commissioners,  if^he  city  is- 
under  the  commission  form  of  government,  *or  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  *f  that  fonh  of  government  prevails.  They  are  appointed 
from  the  city  at  large  for  a term  of  five^jears,  the  term  of  one  mem- 
ber expiring  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

^Vhile  the  law  in  the  case  is  the  same  for  all  cities,  in  practice  (here 
mi  several  modifications.  Part  of  them  are  caused  by  special  char- 
ters and  some  are  merely  matters  of  practice.  For  instance,  the  city 
of  Mobile  is  by  charter  coincident  in  territory  with  the  county  of 
Mobile,  so  far  as  schools  are  concerned.  Its  county  board  and  its 
• city  board  are  one  and  the  same. 

Prattville,  one  of  the  smallest  cities  in  the  State,  has  the  largest 
school  board,  the  number  of  its  members  being  18.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  city  school  there  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  acad- 
emy, as  in  many  other  places  in  the  South.  The  academy  had  a 
board  of  13  members,  the  places. being  filled  by  heredity.  When  the 
building  passed  into  the  control  of  the  city,  5 new  members  were  * 
added.  The  other  13  continue  to  hold  office  with  the  principle  of 
heredity  still  in  force.  These  18  men  are  said  to  meet  regularly 
twice  each  year.  Similarly,  Selma  has  a self-perpetuating  board  of 
11  members.  Several  cities  have  a quasi  official  boajxl  of  colored 
members  for  their  colored  schools.  Bridgeport,  ’on  .the  other  hand, 
reports  no  school  board  at  all.  School  affairs  are  administered  di- 
rectly by  the  city  aldermen,  with  the  mayor  as  president. 

Wide  diversity  exists  as  to  school-board  practices.  In  the  larger 
places  the  board  meets  regularly  each  month*  and  keeps  systematic 
^pcords  of  proceedings.  In  some  smaller  places  they  seldom  meet 
and  appear  to  keep  no  minutes  whatever. 

Under  the  Alabama  State  law  the  city  board  of  education  has  very 
ttle  real  authority.  It  can  elect  a superintendent  and  teachers,  and 
late  the  internal  workings  of  the  school  if  it  so  desires,  but  be* 
^d  this  it  can  do  Jittle.  The  course  of  study  is  prescribed  by  the 
State.  Most  of  the  textbooks  in  the  elementary  schools  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  textbook  board,  and  are  uniform  (throughout 
the.  State*  The  city  board  gets  its  State  and  county  money  from  the. 
county  board  .and  its  city  money  .through  the  city  commissioners. 

boy  a school  -site  or  erect  a school  building  without  obtain* 
the^onaent  of  • '■  >-•  ' 
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These  limitations  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  separate  head* 
ings.  However,  the  committee  very  strongly  recommends  that  the 
8tate.  law  should  be  so  changed  as  to  very  greatly  increase  the  powers 
and  duties  of  city  school  boards.  Specific  recommendations  on  this 
subject  are  made  elsewhere. 

( ity  school  -finaiwes. — The  financial  support  of  city  schools  in 
Alabama  comes  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  The  State  school  fund. 

2.  Th^county  school  fund. 

3.  The  general  city -tax. 

4.  The  special  city  school  tax. 

5.  Fees  charged  for  attendance  upon  school,  variously  desig- 

« nated  as  tuition,  matriculation,  or  incidental  .fees. 

6.  Subscriptions  or  other  gifts  made  by  patrons  or  other  friends 

of  the  schools. 

Taking  these  in  their  order,  the  following  explanations  may  be 
made: 

1.  The  State  school  fund  consists  chiefly  of  what  is  known  as  the 
3-mill  tax,  supplemented  bv  certain  miscellaneous  funds  and  by  cer- 
tain special  appropriations  made  by  the  State  legislature,  amounting 
ordinarily  to  about  $500,000  each  year.  The  State  superintendent 
apportions  this  fund  to  the. various  county  boards  of  education  upon 
a strictly  per  capita, basis  of  census  enumeration  of  children,  includ- 
ing white  and  black  alike.  The  cofin ty  boards  of  education  in  turn  * 
apportion  the  money  between  the  county  schools  and  the  cities.  The 
law  makes  it;  the  duty  of  these  boards  to  so  distribute  these  funds  that 
the  districts  “ may  have  a school  term  of  approximately  the  same 
length.”  ' ' r 

This  leaves\to  the  county,  boards  of  education  considerable  latitude 
as  to  this  redistribution.  As  a result,  practices  differ  widely  in  the 
different  counties.  Some  boards  distribute  these  funds  on  a 
capita  basis  as^hown  by  the  school  census  enumeration.  If  they  see 
fit,  they  may  distribute  it  upon  the  basis  of  total  net  enrollment  ini 
the  schools,  or  on  the  ba&is  of  averago  daily  attendance.  In  some 
cases  th^y  appear  to  make  merely  the  best  guess  they  cun  as  to  what 
distribution  will  best  answer  the  purposes  of  the  law.  It  is  some^ 
times  stated  that  they  “ give  the  county  schools  what  they  need  or 
must  have,  and  the  city  schools  what  is  left.’’  In  Montgomery 
County,  on  the  other  hand,  the  county  board  gives  to  the  city  board 
the  State  fund  on  a per  capita  basis  of  census  enumeration  knd  in 
addition  gives  it  half  the  county  fund.  The  very  uncertainty  of  thia 
process  tends  to  bring  city  board  and  county  board  into  antagonism 
and  to  increase  mutual  suspicion,  . I 

, In,  any  event,  the  distribution  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the*county^ 

present  itsclaims  and  may  argue  jt a 'M 
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case,  but  in  the  end  it  must  take  what  * the  county  board  gives  it. 
However  greatly  the  county  board  may  desire  to  do  the  best  tiling, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  it  may  change  its  mind  as  to  what 
that  is.  As  A result,  the  city  board  has  no  way  to  tell  from  year  to 
year  wh^araount  it  will  receive  from  the  State.  Even  when  the 
time  comes  to- make  contract  with  the  teachers  for  the  coining  year, 
the  city  board  is  still  unable  to  find  out  even  approximately  how 
much  money  it  will  receive  from  the  State.  The  disadvantages  of 
this  situation  are  obvious. 

2.  The  comity  school  fund  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  a tax  which 
’ may  be  levied  for  school  purposes  by  vote  of  the  people  on  the  assessed 

valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the  county  up  to  4 mills.  Of  this 
amount,  a 1 mill  tax  may  be  levied  -by  a three- fifths  vote  of  the 
people  and  a 3 mill  tax  by  majority  vote.  This  sum  is  supplemented 
by  poll  taxes,  dog  taxes,  and  certain  other  funds.  The^entire  county 
school  tax  goes  into  tlm  hands  of  the  county  school  board  and  is 
distributed  by  them.  The  distribution  of  this  fund  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  county  board,  just  as  is  the  distribution  of  the  State 
fund,  and  is  attended  with  the  same  difficulties  .and  the  same  degree 
of  uncertainty. 

3.  Each  city  in  the  State  may  by  vote  of  its  citizens  levy  a general 
city  tax  up  to  5 mills,  for  general  city  purposes,  including  those  of 
the  schools.  From  this  the  city  commissioners  may  give  to  the  school 
whatever  sum  they  desire  to  give  or  feel  that  they  can  spare  lor 
school  purposes  after  the  o'  her  expenses  of  the  city  government  have 
been  inet.  .Gadsden  by  special  charter  levies  a 10  mill  tax,  of  which 
2J  millVmust  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund. 

The  Mlowing  table  is  based  on  the  State  superintendent’s  report 
for  the  yckr  1917-18  and  shows  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
cities  of,  the  State  expended  upon  their  city  schools,  wit\i  the  per 
capita  of  such  expenditure  for  every  pupil  enrolled  during  the^year 
and  also  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance:  •< 

Taw.ic  42. — Expenditures  by  the  cities  for  schools. 


Cities. 


Alabama  City ..... 

Albany r.. 

Alexander  City — 

Andalusia 

Anniston 

Atmore  i 

AttaUa... ......... 

Beasamer.. 

Birmingham 

Brewlon.. ......... 


Bridgeport’ 


A * 

Total  net 
enrollment 


1,180 

1,602 

736 

730 

3,430 


728 

4,100 

30,287 

578 

300 

502 


Average 

attendance. 


615 
974 
400 
' 551 
2,410 


310 

2,524 

'20,977 

603 

143 

400 


Total  coat 
of  mainte- 
nance. 


110,916 

24,fel3 

9,810 

11,231 

38,714 


8,631 

59,832 

023,980 

9,083 

r 


Cost  per 
capita  cm 
onrollmcnt. 


$8.64 

15.76 

13.35 

15.00 

11.12 


11.86 

14.59 

2a  00 

£8 

16.00 


Cost  per 
capita  based 
on  average 
dally  at* 
tendance. 


$16.57 

25.26 

21.33 

20.38 

16.06 


27.84 
23.70 
t'  29.76 
16.13 
. 19.80 

2a  oo 
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1 

1 

i 

! Cost  per 

1 Total  net 

i Average  1 

Total  cost 

Cost  per 

i caplia  Used 

mrollmt  nt. 

nlUndaiir-r.  , 

of  mnlntc* 

capita  on 

' on  average 

i t 

nance. 

cnrotlimnl. 

1 dally  at- 

' tendance. 

— 

■— i- 

- 

— 

. 

Pocatur. ■ 

i 717 

5S5  ■ 

113.392 

$18. 67 

$22.89 

l)p  mo  polis 

;\'N 

463  : 

iQ.t  85 

18.92 

22.00 

Pothon 

1 , 622 

1,692  ■ 

27,731 

17.09 

* 25.40 

•F.nternrise 

498 

379  ' 

5,  .500 

11.04 

14.51 

Kufaum * 

722 

400 

K,  <40 

12  39 

20.32 

Floral  a 

! * 7.24 

2f.y 

13.33 

2$.96 

Flnr-  , e.. 

1 , 44  7 

640  , 

16.995 

11.76 

26.56 

-o  .en 

2.  704 

1.76s  . 

34.011 

12.38 

19.57 

r .or«l 

«79 

3 Mi 

10.  ns 

! 4.181 

26.22 

^reensbnro ,, 

• Ml 

2b* : 

5.203 

17.87 

1 24.20 

Croonville 

.5<0 

437  i 

9,o:iy 

15.57 

20.68 

Huntsville 

i.r-is 

* l.rco  , 

25,  "15 

- 16.9.5 

1 24.86 

Jacksonville 

:tle 

211  i 

5,  M2  j 

17.42 

26.26 

Jasper 

649 

402 

8.719  1 

1 13.4.3 

21.68 

bailed 

1.527 

1,  W»  : 

22.165  1 

14.51 

18.78 

Marion 

.124 

222 

6,998  1 

21.1*0 

! 31-52 

Mobile 

7.130 

5.390  1 

» 209,100 

•*  26. 49 

! . 38.79 

Mnntgomerv 

ft.  151 

4.710  . 

127,270 

20. 69 

! * 27. 02 

Opelika — ' 

002 

629  | 

16, 461 

is.  25 

26.17 

Ozark 

6.34 

4M1 

7,705 

12. 15 

1 16.05 

Phoenix 

:.m 

341  . 

6,702 

13.29 

i 19  66 

Piedmont > 

450  ! 

! 2K5  i 

6, 489 

14.42 

22.77 

Prattville 

672  | 

562  | 

6,452 

9.60 

11.48 

Roanoke 

029 

570  ] 

11.907 

12.81 

20. 67 

Russellville 

JOS 

219  ! 

4,017 

13.04 

18.34 

Selma. 

2,221 

1,708  | 

45, 709 

20.60 

26.79 

Sheffield 

1,002 

716  ; 

10,648 

10.83 

' IMS 

Svlocauga 

478 

278  ! 

5.353 

H.20 : 

19.26 

Talladega 

1,1. V) 

793  J 

16,599 

14.36 

20.98 

Trov 

1,250 

720  1 

22,662 

18.13 

31.21 

Tuscaloosa 

2,363 

1,411  ; 

39,19.5 

16.58 

27.78 

Tuscumbia 

781 

597  , 

11,279 

14.44 

IK.  89 

Tuskegoc 

342 

216  ; 

5,110 

14.95 

23  66 

Union  Springs 

497 

340  j 

11,372 

22.88 

32.87 

Total 

- 86,956 

61,687  | 
1 

1,589, 104 

18.27 

24.74 

1 Includes  a bond  ol  about  150,000. 

4.  Each  city  may  by -vote  of  its  citizens  levy  a special  city  tax  up 
to  3 mills  to  be  used  exclusively  for  city  school  purposes.  This, 
however,  can  not  be  done  until  after  the  county  has  already  voted  * 
upon  itself  a county  school  tax  of  3 mills.  The  purpose  of  this  latter 
restriction  is  evident.  It  was  designed  to  prevent  a?  wealthy  district 
in  the  county  from  voting  upon  itself  a tax  adequate  to  support  its 
own  schools  and  then  voting  down  the  county  tax  in  which  the  rural 
schools  would  share.  It  would  be  quite  possible,  however,  for  a city 
to  vote  for  the  county  tax  and  yet  have  this  tax  defeated  by  the 
voters* of  the  rural  districts.  .In  -Autauga  County  this  actually 
happened.  In  such  an  event  the  city  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
taxing  itself'for  tjie  support  of  its  own  schools.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  noted  that  when  a city  desires  to  vote  upon  taxing  itself  for  school 
purposes,  it  is  the  county  board,  of  revenue  that  must  call  the  election. 

A‘ccordingrto  records  in  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  • 
education  up  to  October  1, 1918,  only  6 out  of  the.46  cities  in  the  State 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  of  levying  a special  city  . 

school  tax.  Some  others  have  voted  the  tax  since  that  time,  and  a : 

few  others  have  _calle4  elections.  The  smallness  of  this  nuraj>er 
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5.  It  is  the  common  practice  in  the  smaller  cities  of  Alabama  to 
charge  the  children  who  attend  the  schools  certain  fees  for  that 
privilege,  variously  known  as  matriculation,  incidental , or  tuition 
fees.  These  names  appear  to  designate  differences  in  amount  rather 
than  differences  in  principle.  Some  cities  distinguish  between  that 
portion  of  the  school  year  known  as  the  “ free  term  ” and  that. ’known 
as  the  “pav  term.”  For  the  former  they  charge  “ matriculation 
fees”  and  for  the  latter  “tuition  fees,’1  The  term  incidental  fee 
soems  to  signify  that,  while  no  charge  is  made  for  the  instruction, 
there  is  a charge  for  the  supplies,  the  janitor  service,  etc.  Some- 
times the  fees  charged  apply  only  to  high-schOol  pupils,  but  usually 
•to  all  pupils.  Sometimes  they  apply  to  only  a portion  of  the  term, 
but  more  frequently  to  the  entire  term,  including  the  period  of  com- 
pulsory attendance.  These  fees  range  in  amount  from  the  “nominal 
fee11  of  $1  per  term  to  the  considerable  amount  of  $5  per  month 
charged  in  some  high  schools. 

Table  2 shows  the  total  amount  received  by  each  city  in 'Alabama 
during  the  school  year  1917-18,  as  shown  in  the  State  supepintendent’s 
annual  report  for  that  year,  with  the  amount  of.tuition  fees  collected 
by  the  school,  and  the  percentage  of  such  amount  upon  the  total 
school  receipts*  for  the  year. 

Tahu-:  43. — Total  amount*  received  hji  citir*  for  xrhool  purptucs— Tuition  fee*. 


Cities. 

Tofhl  j 
receipts.  ! 

! 

Receipts 

from 

punlls* 

tuition. 

Rai  In  of 
tuftitn  to 
loin  I 

receipt*. 

Alabama  City 

i 

$10,193  | 
24, ‘988  | 

Pn  ctnt. 

Albany 

r>.052 

36 

Alexander  City 

10,702  ! 

3,148 

2ft 

Andalusia 

12,371  1 
! 39,504  i 

| 

1,663 

5,416 

13 

Anniston j 

Atmore  * . 1 

14 

i 

Attala -.! 

1 9, 1^68  i 

2, 320 

25  4 

■44 : 

Bexsenwr 1 

86,018  i 

380 

Birmingham 

iWaton 

Bridgeport  * 

672,918  | 
9,083  ; 
3,433 

2,490 

2,000 

.37 

22 

Cullman 

8,082  j 

1,171  1 

! 14 

Decatur 

15,737  ! 

1.240 

8 

Demonolis 

10, 185  i 

435 

4 

Dothan 

27,731  : 

11,677 

42 

KntemrUe 

6,500  i 

2 300 

43 

Eufaula 

0,026  | 

1,VX> 

17 

Florals... 

7,20.5  1 

937 

13  * 

Florence 

17,233  : 

2.. 173 

14 

fHdaden 

56.442  1 

1,401 

4 

( irard 

\ 10,118; 

1,537 

15 

* ^reetubsro 

&,m 

1.583 

30 

Greenville.. 

o.ted 

2,314 

26 

j Total 
I receipts. 


Huntsville. .... 
Jf»rks''nvll!e.. . . 

Just*'!*. 

T/fineit 

Marin.. 

M-hile 

MonlR  morv... 

Opelika....* 

Omit 

Pheonlx 

Ciednrnt 

Prattvil  e 

Roanoke 

Russelh  1’le 

Selma 

Sheffield 

SvIaraiiTa 

Talladega 

Troy..' 

Tuscaloosa 

Twcumbia 

Tusk«#ee 

Union  Springs.. 


Receipts  j Ratio  of 
from  i toil  ion  to 
pupils’  | tfiinl- 
lu!:  fen.  receipts. 


1 Per  c^vt. 
• 4,l90j  \s 

042  | 12 

3,214  3S 


972 
10,011 
507 
3.271 
3,400 
2,070 
770 
1,554 
5,  Oil 
1,017 
7,480 
87 
1,897 


10,169 

*1,100 


14 

s 

20* 

44 

31 

12 

24 

3ft 

40 

16 


.74 


35 


25 

23* 


» Not  listed  as  dty  la  1017-18. 


* Data  far  1016-17. 


6.  .Sometimes  when  public  funds  are  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantities,  the  people  interested,  in  the  school,  will  make  subscriptions 
, pf.  Mtmej/  to  be;  used  in  supplementing  the  public  funds.  In  some 
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wholly  lor  public  purposes,  and  so  long  af>  they  are  not  depended 
upon  to  take  the  place  of  public  funds,  but  only  to  supplement  them, 
they  arc  actually  helpful  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Some  underlying  principles , — Whatever  dffferences  of  opinidft 
there  may  be  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  distributing,  public 
funds  for  public  schools,  the  following  general  principles  would 
seein  to  he  self-evident : 

1.  All  children,  whether  in  city  or  country,  should  have  equal 
opportunity  for  education. 

2.  State  or  National  aid  should  be  apportioned  to  communities  in 
such  a way  as  to  encourage  the  communities  to  do  as  much  they 
can  for  themselves.  It  should  not  be  applied  in  such  a way  as  to 
pauperize  the  community  or  to  penalize  it  for  helping  itself. 

3.  There  should  be  at  least  a reasonable  degree  of  certainty  in  re- 
gal'd to  the  distribution  of  school  funds.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
definite,  even  though  a small  amount  of  moYiey,  than  to  have  the 
mere  possibility  of  obtaining  a larger’  sum. 

^ 4.  livery  child  of  school  age  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  receive  free 
of  any  charge  such  instruction  as  is  suited  to  his  age  and  develop- 
ment. 

5.  The  State*should  adopt  a definite  policy  with  reference  to  the 
education  of  Negro  children  and  the  apportionment  of  funds  for 
them. 


Application  of  these  principles. — While  those  general  principles 
would  seem  to  be  so  clear  as  to  he  self-evident,  the  application  of 
them  in  a just  and  equitable  manner  may  not  be  so  clear.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  made  by  way  of  application  of  these  princi- 
ples: 


1.  The  method  of  apportioning  State  school  funds  is  a State-wide 
question  and  is  dealt  with  elsewhere.  The  method  of  distribution 
should  in  the  first  place  be  definite  and  clear-cut  and  should  not  be 
left  merely  to  the  judgment  of  the'  county  board  or  any  other  official 
body,  no  matter  how  honest  or  how  intelligent. 

2.  As  to  the  principle  that  State  or  National  aid  should  be  applied 
in  such  a way  as  to  encourage  communities  to  do  Jhe  most  they  can 
for  themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  in  many  instances  the  present  prac- 
tice works  in  exactly  the  opposite  way.  The  real  reason  why  only 
6 out  of  the  46  cities  of  the  State  had  last  October  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves  for  the  special  support  of  their 
school^  was  that  in  some  instances  cities  feared  that  if  they  taxed 
themselves  the  amount  of  State  and  county  -money  received  would 
be  reduced  or  withdrawn  altogether.  Whether  or  not  their  fears 
were  well  grounded,  it  is  at  least  undeniable  that  county  boards  could 

reduce;  or  withdraw. these  funds  should. they  see  fi t to, do.  so.,  JThia^ 
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is  now  done  in  one  case.  In  other  words,  a city  progressive  enough 
to  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  its  own  schools  was  penalized  by  hav- 
ing State  and  county  aid  withdrawn  or  reduced.  , * * 

•Sr* As  to  the  matter,  of  uncertainty  concerning  tl^ie  amount  of  school 
funds  available,  it  may  he  pointed  out  that  there  *is  absolutely  not 
one  dollar  which  the  city  board  of  education  may  count  upon  as  avail- 
able for  run'riing  its  schools  without  first  appeal  mg  to  some  other 
official  body.  The  city  school  board  receives  froin  State  and  counts 
school  funds  only  such  amount  as  the  county  boards  see  fit  or  deem 
wise  to  give.  Before  they  can  ustj  the 'general  city  fund  they  must 
ask  for  and  obtain  it  from  the  city  commissioners.  The  special 
city  school  tax  can  not  be  levied  unless  the  county  has  already  taxed* 
itself  3 mills  for  school  purpos.es,  and  not  if!  excess  of  the  rate  levied, 
by  the  county.  Even  then  the  county  board  of  revenue  must  be 
asked  to  call  thiselection.  The  collection  of  tuition  fees  is  impossible 
unless  the  patrons  see  fit  to  pay  them.  * 

jJThis  situation  makes  it  absolutely  impossiblefor  a city  school  board 
ro  conduct  its  affairs  in  a really  systematic  Or  businesslike  way.  No 
individual  .can  properly  plan  his  expenditures  or  business  firm*  op- 
erate its  business  intelligently  without  some,  idea  of  its  probable 
reyenues.  The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possiblq^  conduct  a business 
successfully  is  to  have  a budget  available  for  expenditure  anjJ  then  to 
expend  it  in  the  best  and  most  systematic  manner  possTtde;  ■•One  can 
not  plan  any  expenditure  intelligently  without  having  at  least  some 
idea  as  to  his  income;  yet  this  is  exactly  what  city  school  bonrds  in 
Alabama  under  present  conditions  are  required  to  undertake. 

4.  The  Tact  that  every  child  of  school  age  is  entitled  to  attend 
school  without  any  charge  carries  with  it  its  own  obvious  suggestion. 
Needless 'to  say  no  school  can  properly  be  clrfssed  as  n free-  school  or 
public  school  if  there  is  any  money  charge  whatever  for  admittance 
or  attendance.  While  the  practice  of  charging  fees  is.'inore  common 
in  the  smaller  cities,  it  is  sometimes  found  among  cities.not  so  small. 
It  is  commonly  said  by  way  of  justification  that  these  ^ees  are  not 
charged  when  the  money  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  source,  and 
that  it  is  better  to  charge  fees  than  to  close  the  school  However, 
when  a city  has  not  taxed  itself  as  far  as  the  law  allows*  it  can  not 
truly  be^said  to  have  done  aH  it  can  to  provide  free  schools  for  its 
children.  It  is  quite  commonly  recognized  tjiat  the  charging  of  fees 
for  attendance  upon  free  .schools-1' is  contrary  at  least  to  the  spirit  of 
the  laws,  although  certain  Alabama  courts  have  held  that^he  charging 
of  an  incidental  fee  does  not  violate  the  letter  if  expended  for  inci- 
dentals* The  fact  that  most  schools  charging  such  fees  keep  what  is 
known  as- a “ free  list”  or  “charity  list”  children  supposedly  too 
pay  for  their  own  schooling  would  seem,  if  anything,  to*make 
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that  of  a charitable  institution,  and  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  pauper  school  in  certain  of  the  States,  Public 
schools  forcth?  poor  .only  are  certainly  not  democratic  and  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  ideals  of  the  twentieth  century.  Communities 
should  provide  from  public  funds  the  money  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  schools,  and  the  collection  of  fees  for  attendance  upon 
public  schools,  if  not  now  a violation  of  law,  should  be  made  one  by 
plain  unequivocal  legislative  enactment. 

b.  The  consideration  of  a distant  financial  policy  in  the  matter  of 
Negro  children  opens  up  a very  large  subject  and  involves  many  ques- 
tions. Tlfc  State  is  spending  far  less  money  per  capita  for  its  Negro' 
children  than  for- its  white  children.  So  long  as  this  policy  is  con-k 
tinned  there  will  he  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  distribution  of 
State  and  county  _ finals  for  Negro  children.  As  one  citizen  of  Ala-* 
baina  .expressed  it*, Yqu  ought  not  to  give  a city  money  for  its  Negro 
children  unless  it  is  going  to  expend  that  money Jn  educating  them.” 
The  whole  question  oUNegro  education  in  the  South  is  a complicated 
one.  It  will  be  discussed  further  on  in  this  report,  under  a separate 
heaflffhg. 

That  the  city  schools  of  Alabama  arc  not  as  a rule  receiving  the 
financial  support  whicl;  they  should  is  shown  by  the  following  table. 
Itgiyes  thoamourw^f-money  spent  on  the  schools  of  various  cities  in 
the  Union  bn  the  per  capita  basis  of  tAal  net  enrollment,  and  also 
upon  that  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  schools.  "Night  school 
enrollment  and  expenditure  are  excluded  from  the  totals  given.  The 
cities  used  are  taken  from  various  portions  of  the  Union  for  purposes 
of  comparison: 

Table  44.— Enrollment,  attendance,  ai\4  expenditure  for  publio  tchools  for  year 

1917-18. 


Cities. 


Omaha,  Nebr 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
8cranton,  Pa....... 

Cambridge.  Maas.. 
Akron,  Ohio 


'Terre  Haute,  Ind.. 


’Peoria,  III 
erreffa 
Mobne,  Ala 

Topeka:  Kane.. 

loTtec ‘ ~ 


McKeesport,  Pa.. 
Berkeley,  Calif. . 
Montgomery,  Ala . 
Woonsocket,  R.  I . . 
Oshkosh,  Wis...,. 
Atlanta.  Oa....... 

San  Antonio.  Tex. 
Lpuiaville;  Ky.. .. 


T 


> 

1 

Population,1 

1910. 

Total  net 
enrollment, 
1917-18.  . 

■ i 

Average 

dally 

attendance 

•mm 

current  M . on  average 

| 

150,355  | 

| 

30,500 

24,933* 

$1,697,215  , 

$49.41 

$00. 45 

132, 685 

30,940 

21,302 

638,178  1 

20.62  i 

29.90 

129,867 

24,984 

19,897 

886,361  I 

35.48  i 

44.56 

104,8*9  ! 

! 16,359 

13,652 

767,203  j 

49.95  1 

56.20 

69,067  i 

i 26,633 

23,863 

878,649  ; 

3X90  . 

* 36.82 

66,950  ; 

i 12,528 

. 9,313 

480,401 

38. 35 

51.69 

58, 157  ! 

12,885 

9,955 

496,86a  : 

38.48 

49. 81 

51,521 

7.878 

6,646 

176,811  1 

2X44  ' 

81.82 

43,684 

8,405 

6,601 

397,004  i 

47.23  : 

6L07 

42,094 

' 8,488 

6,884 

307,521  | 

36.23  ! 

44.07 

40,434 

10,611 

7,336 

‘ 633,981 

50.32  ; 

7X79 

38, 186 

6,151 

4.447 

119,220 

* 19.38  1 

'*20.81 

38,125 

4,740 

3,626 

159,642/ 

33.64  ; 

44.08 

, 33,002 

5,298 

4,118 

182,990 

34. 54 

44.44 

154,839 

28,569 

26,603 

916,000 

3X03  l 

- 35.80 

90,015 

23,  Al 

16.631 

674,063  | 

28. 83  j 

48.44 

259,000 

30,141 

22,767 

987,880  | 

— ■ 

32.77  | 

4X41 

1 Hot  including  night  eohools. 


The  sign!  ance  of  this  table  is  obvious.  If  Omaha,  Neba.,  finds  it 

pup.ilip  it8  dem^thiy  'sohoob  and^  j 
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$86.64  for  each  pupil  in.  its  high  school,  or-  $60.45  for  each  pupil  in 
all  its  schools,  surely- Birmingham,  Ala.,  of  approximately  the  saifie 
population  as  Omaha,  must  need  more  money  for  its  schools  wlicn 
it  is  only  expending  $25.63  for  pupils  in  its  elementary  schools,  $59.21 
for  each  pupil  in  its  high  school,  and  $29.96  fof  each  pupil  in  all 
its  schools. 

. After  alk  however,  tiki,  quest  ion  of  the  exact  method  of  apportion- 
x ing  money,  import  a nt  lhiougli  it  is,  is  of  distinctly  secondary  impor- 

' twice  in  trying  pi  solve  the  financial  prohlem  of  the  city  schools.  The 

Tejilly  significant  fact  is  that  there  is  not  in  the  aggregate  enough 
money  to  go  around.  In  such  a case  the  host  possible  method  of  dis- 
tribution will  still  fail  to  make  a little  money  do  the  work  of  more. 
IfTopeka,  Kans.,  finds  it  necessary  to  pay  $50.65  for  every  pupil  in 
^its  elementary  schools,  $71.30  for  every  pupil  in  its  high  schools,  arid 
$61.07  for  every  pupil  in  all  jjs  schools,  then  certainly  Mobile.  Ala., 
with  approximately  the  same?  population,  needs  more  money  for  its 
schools,  when  it  is  only  expending  $25.46  for  every  pupil  in  its  ele- 
mentary schools,  $40.51  for  every  pupil  in  its  high  school,  and  $31.32 
for  every  pupil  throughout  its  schools. 

An  extreme  of  contrast  is  shown  when  we  notice  that  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  expends  $63.54  for  every  elementary  school  pupil,  $108.6*1  for 
every  high-school  pupil,  and  $72.72  for  every  pupil  in  the  schools; 
.while  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a city  oi  approximately  the  same  popnla- 
\ tion,  only  expends  $21.51  on  every  elementary  school  ptipil,  $49.31 
on  every  high-school  pupil,  and  $26.81  on  every  pupil  throughout 
the.schools.  Certainly  these  “figures  show  that  Montgomery  needs  to 
spend  more  money  for  its  schools. 

All  the  figures  above  quoted  are  based  upon  average  daily  attend- 
ance. A comparative  study  of  the  entire  table  given  will  certainly 
strengthen  the  belief  that  the  city  schools  of  Alabama  are  not  receiv- 
ing anything  like  as  much  financial  support  as  they  should  receive, 
or  another  cities  of  similar  size  elsewhere  are  receiving. 

Recommendations  for  increasing  ^appropriations  for  school  'pur- 
poses.— As  to  the  way  in  which  Alabama  cities  may  secure  more 
money  for  theii^schools,  your  committee  submits  the^following  recom- 
mendations : . 

1.  Every  Alabama  city  that  really  desires  good  schools  should 
avail  itself  to  the  utmost  of  those  sources  of  financial  support  which 
are  now  open  under  the  law.  In  other  words,  every  such  city  that 
has  not  already  done  so  should  tax  itself  t9  the  full  extent  of  the  & 
mills  allowed  by  law.  as  a special* city  school  tax.  If  conditions  can 
be  so  changed  that  in  voting  for  such  a tax  a city  will  feel  that  it 
doe9  not*  run  the.  risk  of  being  penalized  by -having  its  State  and. 

: county  funds  reduced  or  withdrawn,  it  is  believed  that  a general 

^ sriq  b^.made  iji^he^ties  of 
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-•  If  the  full  amount  allowed  by  law  will  not  suffice  to  give  the  « 
cities  as  much  money  as  is  needed  for  the  support  of  their  schools, 
or  as  much  as  is  being  expended  by  similar  cities  elsewhere,  then 
£tcp$  ought  to  be  taken  to  provide  more. 

This  is  a State-wide  problem  and  is  treated  elsewhere.  The  con- 
stitution of  Alabama  provides  that  all  property, shall  be  taxed  at  a 
fair  estimate  of  its  cash  value,  while  a legislative  enactment  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  taxed  at  G0«per  cent  of  its  value,  and  statistics 
show  that  it  is  actually  taxed  at  about  22  per  cent  of  its  taxable 
value. 

To^rnbo  more  than  tw6  and  one-half  times  us  much  money  for  the 
schools  as  is  now  being  raised,  it  would  be  necessary  merely  to  follow' 
the  State  law,  and  to  raise  four  and  one-half  times  as  much,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  follow  the  constitutional  provision. 

The  superintendent  of  city  schools . — Each  city  school  board  jelects  * 
a superintendent  of  city  schools.  In  the 'smaller  cities  where  there  * 
is  perhaps  only  one  building  for  white  pupils  and  one  for  colored,  the 
superintendent  usually  teaches  one'  or  more  classes  and  is  in  reality 
merely  a supervising  principal.  In  the  very  smallest  cities  he  Usually 
teaches  the  entire  school  day  and  is  merely  a kind  of  he^d  teacher. 

Salaries  paid  to  city  superintendents  vary’ from  $850  to  $5,000.  In 
the  largest  city  of  the  State,  the  superintendent  is  paid  $5,000  a 
year.  In  Mobile  tho  Superintendent  of  city  and  coilnty  jointly  is 
paid  $3,800.  In  the  tim’d  city  in  the  State,  the  superintendent  is 
paid  $3,000.  One  city  ol  moderate  size  last  year  raised  tife  salary  of 
its  superintendent  from  $1,800  to  $2,400.  The  lowest  Salary  quoted* 
in  tho  State  superintendent’s  report' for  1917-18,  $85(J  per  vean  is 
paid  *to  the  superintendent  in  a town  employing  10  white  and  5 
colored  teachers.  v 

The  State  school  law  has  very  little  to  say  by  way  of  defining  the 
duties  of  the  superintendent  t>f  schools.  Section  1354  reads  as 
follows : 


It  Min  11  lit*  tlu;  duty  of  the  hoard  of  education  to  elect  n sui>erlnfendent  of 
sdioois,  fix  Ida  term  of  ofllce  nml  salary,  and  prescribe  his  powers  and  duties. 
The  superintendent  shall  lie  required  to  pive  bond  for  the  faithful  performance 
' his  duties,  which  shall  he  payable  to  said  city,  in  a sum  to  be  fixed  by  the 
hoard,  not  less  than  $$,000.  with  surety  or  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  the  bond  to  l>e  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town’.  The 
superintendent  may.be  elected  clerk  of  the  bonrd  of  emi  cation,  and  If  so  elected 
his  ln>nd  shall  stand  as  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as 
clerk  as  well  as  super! ntendent,' however  conditioned;  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  to  keep  full  and  correct  detailed  accOunt%f 
all  money  received  and  expended.  The  superintendent  shall  attend  to  the 
tnklug  of  the  school  census,  which  shall  be  tuken  hi  the  month  of  April  of  each 
odd  year,  and  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  make  complete  and  accurate  reports  of. 
the  same  to  the  superintendent  of  ejffic&tion  of  the  State. 
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* From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  duties  specifically 
assigned  to  th'c  superintendent  of  city  schools  by  the  statute  are  the 
duty  of  taking  the  census  and  certain  strictly  clerical  lines  of  work. 
As  a matter  of  actual  practice,  r however,  executive  duties  arc  dele- 
gated^ the  superintendent  of  schools.  In  most  Of  the  larger  places 
of  the  State  the  superintendent  is  recognized  as  having  the  right  to 

. nominate  teachers,'  and  in  general  to  manage  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  schools.  In  fact,  in  all  matters  other  than  financial  the  superin- 
tendent of  city  schools  in  Alabama  seems  to  have  about  as  much  of 
authority  and  of  responsibility  as  have  most  men  holding  similar 
places  in  other  States  of  the  Union. 

With  reference  to  the  selection' of.  teachers,  the  chief  limitation 
upon  his  authority  seems  to  be  the  somewhat  general  dominance  of 
the  “ home  talent  ” idea.  * 

In  financial  matters  the  influence  of  the  city’  superintendent  is 
purely  of  an  advisory  nature.  In  many  instances,  though  not  in  all, 
he  prepares  for  the  school  board  a tentative  budget  *ef  expenses.  for 
the  schools  for  the  6nsuing  year.  Owing,  However,  to  the  uncertain- 
ties concerning  the  income  of  the  city  schools  caused  by  the  present 
‘method  of  apportionment,  it  is  a difficult  matter  for  the  superin- 
tendent to  figure  intelligently  from  year  tp  year  as  to  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  increasing  salaries,  employing  additional  teachers, 
and  making  needed  extensions  of  school  work.  ‘ * 

Some-superintendents  assume  their  measure  of  responsibility  in  the 
matfer  of  securing  needed  funds  for  the  schools.  Others  seem  to 
n have  sope  measure  of  timidity  Ifxmt  of  indifference,  in  the  matter  of 
flnanefes.  Certainly,  until  any  giveh^city  has  gone  to  the  full  extent 
allowed  by  law  in  the  matter  of  taxing  itsel^for  the  support  of  its 
schools,  the  superintendent  should  feel  it  Tiis  duty  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  arouse  the  enlightened*conscience  of  his  community  on 
the  subject  of  school  finances.  The* Superintendent  .should  stand  in 
' his  community  as  a leader  in  respect  to  acquainting  the  public  with 
the  work  Qf  thV  schools  and  their  needs.  ,»He  should  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity to  enlist  the  active  interest  of  the  patrons  in  concrete  plans  and 
projects'  fon  bott&  maintenance. 

* * In  BitjBgham  there  is  an  assistant,  superintendent  of  schools  and 

* also  £ staff  of  eight  special  supervisory  In  Mobile  there  are  four 
supervisors,  and  in  Montgomery  tWSe  are  two.  In  three  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  State  there  is  one  special. snpervispr  to  each  city.  In  the 
remaining  cities,  however,  .there  is  practically  n6‘  supervision  other 
than,  that  which. is  given  by  the  superintendent.  This  work  of  help- 
***&  directing,  and  inspiring  rteachera  isdme.of  the  most  important 

I phases* of  the  sd^rifttendeiitV  wdrjr.  It  is  the  observation  of  the 


r 
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* to  failure  to  recognize  his  opportunity,  this  important  field  of  use- 
fulness is  frequently  neglected. 

In  nmnt  cities  of  the  State  the  superintendent  is'qlected  for  a term 
of  one  year.  In  Montgomery,  .Gadsden,  and  some  other  cities  the 
term  is  two  years.  In  a few  instances  it  is  three  years.  In  actual 
practice,  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Alabama  appears' to  be  more  Stable  than  in  most  States.  Birmingham 
has  had  the  sanle  superintendent  for  more  than  80  years.  Mobile  ar*d 
Montgomery  have  each  had  one  change  within  that  time.  In  Green- 
ville there  has  been  m/chaiige  for  26  years.  All  things  considered, 
it  appears  that  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  in  Alabama  is 
rather  less  subject  to  change  on  account  of  political  pressure  than  are  * 
superintendents  in  most  States. 

The  city  teachers.— According  to  the  report-  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent for  1917-18,  there  were  in  the  schools  of  the  46  cities  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  during  that  year  160  male  j|hite  teachers.  1,328 
female  white’  teachers,  62  male  colored  teachers,  and  383  female 
colored  teachers;  a total  of  1.488  white  teachers  and  445  colored 
. , teachers. 

Practically  all  of  these  were  certified  under  the  State  law.  While 
theoretically  the  cities  of  the  State  still  have  the  right  to  require  * 
their  own  examinations  for  certificates  for  their  teachers,  they  have 
practically  all  ceased  to  do  §o  and  are  recognizing  those  granted  by 
the  State,  except  in  the  casd  of  certain  special  subjects.  A detailed 
statement  a4to  the  requirements  for  the  various  grades  of  State  cer- 
tificates will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  survey.  A comparative  state- 
ment showing  the  kinds  of  certificates  of  city  and  rural  districts 
during' the  year  1 917— 18* is  as  follows:  * 


. Certificates  of  city  and  rural  district?  compared.  • , 


Teuton.  * 

. 

Whit/s. 

j 

' 

\ Colored. 

j Lite. 

"l 

First.  ,S«oond, 

Third, 

, j 

; *Llt«.  j 

■ 

First., 

1 - j 

Second. 

itinl 

City  teuton 

J 457 

511  ■ 

577 

54  i 

45  : 

21 

— ~L  “ 

’ 240 

* 

iA, 

Rural  teachers 

l',5M  i 
* \ 

2.000 

2,101 

74  | 

21 

t 

4ir 

*1,682 
a 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  although  a much  higher  per- 
centage of  certificates  of  the  upper  grades  is  to  be  found  among  the 
teachers  of  city  than  among  those  of  the  rural  districts^  the  percentage 
i$  nevertheless  not  particularly,  high*  In  other  words,  the  stor^  told 
by  the  record  of  certificates  is  that  there  is  by  ho  means  a uniformly 
high  standard  of  requirements  for  either  the  acac^inic  or  the  profes- 
sional training  of  city  teachers.  /Incidentally,  it  also  shows  a.  much 
lower  requirement  for  colored  teachers  than  far  -white.  \,  ■ Vv 
The«  A t$ble  base^  .upon,  questionnaire  sent  ? to  te&cH&s  m 
school*  for 
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Teachers'  salaries.— According  to  the  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent  of  schools  for  1917-18,  the  average  yearly  salaries  paid  to 
‘city  teachers  and  rural  teachers  in  the  State  during  that  year  -were 
as  follows:  1 # - 

Salariet  of  city  and  rural  teacher n compared. 


City  teachers... 
Rural  teachers. 


White. 

| Colored; 

Mile. 

i Female. 

1 Male. 

Female. 

11,347  i 

$675 

$47(1 

1 

$315 

377  j 
1 

331 

167 

139 

T 

1 hese  figures  reveal  that,  although  the  amounts  paid  to  city  school 
teachers  in  Alabama  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  paid  to  rural 
tochers,  they  are  still  pitiably  small.  The  amounts  paid  to  male 
teachers  undoubtedly  include  those  paid  to  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals in  the  larger  cities.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  large  city  of  Birmingham  reported  for  that  year  611  teachers 
out  of  1,933,  or  almost  one-third  of  aft  the  city  teachers  in  the  State. 
The  cities  of  Birmingham,  Mobile,  and  Montgomery,  with  more  than 
one-half  of  mil  the  city  teachers  in  the  State,  raise  the  average  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  salaries  in  the  smaller  cities  were  decidedly 
lc$s.  ' ' 

However,  even  on  the  basis  0/  the  figures  above  given,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  amount  were  distributed  through  the  12  months  of  the 
year,  the  average  salary  paid  to  a. ‘white  man  teacher  in ‘the  city 
schools  of  Alabama  was  $112.25  per  month,  the  average  salary  paid 
to  a white  woman  teacher  was  slightly  less  than  $48  per  month,  the 
average  sajary  paid  to  a colored  man  teacher  was  exactly  $38  per 
•month,  and  the  average  salary  paid  to  a colored  woman  teacher  was 
exactly  $26.25  for  each  month  of  the  year.  These  figures  include 
high -school  teachers  as  well  as  teachers  in  the  graces.  * 

It  is  useless  to  expect  the  very  highest  kihd  of  services  jor  of  ability 
for  such  salaries.  If  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  schoolrooms 
of  Alabama  is  not  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be  it  is*doubtless  worth  at 
least  all  that  is  paid  for  it.  -*•  . ‘ 

In  mo  of  the  smaller  cities  $^0  a month  is  the  maximum  paid  to 
g«de  teachers  in  the  white  schools.  In  some  places  it  is  $60  a month. 
High-school  teachers  are  paid  slightly  more  than  grade-school 
teachers.  Nevertheless,  in  the  jailer  cities  of  Alabama  a high-sbhool 
' teacher  who  receives  as  much  as  $00  a month  for  nine  months  may 
consi^w  herself  fortunate.  Teachers  are  not  only  paid  less  than' 


l 
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would  seem  to  be  hopeless  to  try  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching 
in  Alabama  cities  very  much  above  what  it  is  at  present  until  it  be- 
comes possible  to  pay  the  teachers  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
value  of  the  services  expected  of  them. 

The  maximum  salaries  paid  to  grade  teachers  in  the  white  schools 
in  several  representative  Alabama  cities  during  the  year  1918—10  are 
as  fellows : 

Maximum  salaries  of  (trade  teacher* *  in'*  white  schools  in  1918-19. 


Cities. 


i Per 
1 month 
for  9 

months.  \ 


Per  year . 


1100.00  j 
i 87.50  1 




Mobile 

Sheffield 


80  00  1 
75.00  ; 


$900.00 

743-75 

810.00 

720.00 

676.00 


1 For  8$  monthB. 

Salaries  in  the  colored  schools  are  still  lower.  The  average  colored 
- male  teacher  in  the  city  schools  receives  slightly  more*  than  a third 
of  the  salary  paid  to  the  white  male  teacher';  t lie  colored  female 
teacher  in  the  city  schools  receives  about  55  per  cent  of  the  salary, 
paid  to  the  white  woman  teacher  in  city  schools.  These*  salaries  will 
be  discussed  further  under  the  separate  topic  of  the  education  of 
the  Negro  in  city  schools. 

It  is  encouraging  to  point  out  that  in  many  cities  in  Alabama  there 
is  a distinct  upward  tendency  in  teachers1  salaries.  In  one  city  where 
the  maximum  for  grade  teachers  is  now  $70,  it  was  stated  that  two 
years  ago  the  maximum  was  $50.  Similar  increases  are  noted  in 
other  cities.  At  best,  however,  these  increases  have  not  nearly  h\ct' 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

* Conditions  during  the  present  year  have  beiya  made  even  worse  than , 
usual  on  account  .of  the  openings  for  workers  caused  by  the  war 
activities  of  the  Government.  The  Alabama  citiesvas  well  as  citie§ 
elsewhere,  have  this  year  lost  many  tcacters  who  have  gone  into  more  ' 
remunerative  Government  clerkships,  or  whg  have  taken  positions 
left  vacant  by  men  who  entered  the  Army.  The  prevalence'  of  in- 
fluenza during  the  early  part  of  the  present  schpol  term  added  to  the 
difficulties.  As  a result,  one  superintendent  of  a school  with  14 
teachers  reported  thfet  only  2 of  those  tea^lmrs  were  with  him  during 
thp.  preceding  year.  G©e  supervisor  with-86  teachers  under  her 
direction  « reported  that  pi  this  niunber  68j^re  new  to  the  school 
ayetexn  ]>uid  j Qriijr  re . first,  year.  In  one 

high  'school  , e pre^t  t^cher  of  science  "is  jthe.  thirteenth  # in  a , 
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this  year  was  just  entering  upon  her  work  in  a given  room.  All  these 
difficulties  merely  throw  additional  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  for 
paying  better  salaries  to  teachers  in  Alabama  cities. 

In  many  cities  the  prevailing  price  for  board  is  given  at  from  $25 
to  $3o  per  month.  One  small  town  reports  that  board  can  be  secured 
for  $15.  , . . 

One  factor  which  undoubtedly  has  its  influence  both  , upon  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  upon  the  salaries  paid  is  what  is  sometimes 
Known  as  the  “ home-talent idea.  In  many  cities  the  percentage  of 
teachers  who  live  in  the  city  is  very  high.  In  one  fairly  good-sized 
city  it  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the- teachers  were  local  people. 

Within  certain  limitations,  the  teacher  who  was  bom  and  reared 
in  a given  community,  and  is  consequently  in  touch  with  its  ideals 
and  needs,  undoubtedly  has  it  in  her  power  by  that  very  fact  to  ren- 
der more  service  to  the  schools  of  her  city  than  could  anv  other 
teacher  who  has  not  had  superior  training  or  superior  qualifications 
of  some  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  if  all  or 
practically  all  th&  teachers  in  a given  school  system  come  from  any 
one  source,  there  is  great  danger  that  their  horizon  will  be  narrowed 
and  their  ideals  lowered.  No  one  city  or  schdbl  has  a monopoly  of 
, all  the  things  worth  having.  An  occasional  change  of  point  of  view 
is  a good  thing  for  any  individuals 'any  community.  An  occasional 
infusion  of  new  blood  may  be  helpful.  Inbreeding  is  as  bad*  for 
schools  as  it  ,is  for  live  stock  or  for  luiman  beings.  The  wider  the 
field  open  for  the  selection  of  teacher?,  the  greater  the  opportunity 
for*  the  selection  of  good  material.  The  smaller  also  becomes  the 
likelihood  of  the  bringing  to  bear  of  political  or  social  pressure  for 
the  selection  or  the  retention  of  incompetents. 

It  should  be  observed  in.  passing  that  in  many  of  the  city  schools 
of  Alabama  there  seems  to  bo  a commendable  schbol  spirit.  Tfie 
teachers  recognize  that  they  are  underpaid*  but  tliey  are  not  sullen 
. in  regard  to  it.  There  is  a-  spirit  of  cheerful,  uncomplaining,  loyal  * 
service  which  is  in  mpst  instances  wholly"  out- of  keeping  with  the 
small  salaries  they  axe  receiving.  This  spirit  simply  makes  it  all 
the  more  urgent  that  tHese  teachers  should  be  better  paid.  It  foil 
lows  that  better  jJay  will  demand  better. preparation  on  .the  part  < 
the  teachers.  ’ ' 

In  addition  to# providing  for  large  increases  in  salaries  efschool 
employees,  it  might  be  well  for  the  cities  of  Alabama  to  begin  to 
consider  th$  matter  of  retirement  funds  for  the  teachers.  1 The 
city  teachers’  association  of  Mobile  has  made  a beginning  in  this 
direction.' .-  • ■■■'..  ■■■'■■  . Ay  ..  ...  ;•  ■>.■< 

' ! All  grades  of  ;certificates'  issued  by  the  Statt|knay  be  obl^id^by-% 
Many  students  who  a^still 
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If  the  holders  are  IS  years  of  age  all  conditions  fov  teaching  are  met 
In  consequence  many  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State  have  not 
hfcd  t£ie  equivalent  of  a full  high-school  course.  Despite  these  low 
standards  of  qualification,  nearly  all  of  the  cities  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  corps.^  The  prospect  for 
the  future  in  this  respect  is  not  bright,  for  in  the  annual  State  ex- 
amination fo^’.teachers  recently  held  the  number  of  applicants  Tor 
certificates  has  fallen  off  nearly  one-half.  This  falling  off  is  greatest 
• among  those  applying  for  certificates  of  highest  rank.  In  the  entire 
State,  on  this  occasion,  only  65  applied  for  permission  to  take  the 
examination  for  first-grade  certificates  and  only  50  for  life  certifi- 
cates. In  Greene  County  no  one  applied  for  any  certificate  higher 
than  third  grade,  and  only  five  for  this.  The  reason  for  this  discon- 
certing ‘iiecline  in,  the  number  applying  for  ^teachers’  certificates  is 
that  salaries  fail  to  advance  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  living  costs. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  the  cities,  as  well  as  i*  the  country  districts, 
Alabama  is  facing  a teacher  shortage  which  is  serious.  The  solution 
rests  primarily  upon  securing  funds  to  veny  markedly  increase  salary 
schedules^  F urthermore,  along  with  this,  provision  must  be  made 
. whereby  young  people  of  ability  may  better  receive  a more  satis- 
* factory  training  than  noW  obtains.  Flans  for  securing  this  training 
are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  l'eport. 

After  teachers  have  entered  service  much  can  be  done  to  improve 
their  work.  Teachers’  meetings,  held  by  superintendent,  supervisor, 
or  principal*  summer  schools  and  classes  organized  for  teachers; 
university-extension  classes  offering  work  along  educational  lines; 
teachers’  reading  circles;  the  county  and  city  institute;  provision  foi 
hearing  talks  by  inspirational  educators';  these  are  seeking 
prove  their  teaching  corps.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  mu£h  sfill 
.remains  to  be  done  along  this  line  even  among  the  best  city  school 
* systems..  It  may  be  added  that  there  are  some  cities  in  the  State  in 
which  the  committee  failed  to  find  evidence  that  any  attempt  is  being 
made  consciously  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teachers  as  a group. 

School  buildings. — Qdite  naturally  the  war  and  its  attendant  con- 
ditions have  had  a tendency  to  retard  the  erecting  of  city  school 
buildings  in  Alabama.  Very  few  of  the  cities  hate  erected  any  new 
school  buildings  within  the  past  two  years.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  notable  exceptions. 

Sheffield,  Troy,  and  Opelika  have  or  are  completing  new  build- 
ings. Selma  has  the  largest  percentage  of  new  school  buildings  in 
l ^ * any.  city  of  the  State. 
fa*  -The  city  of  Birmingham  is  atrthe  immediate  present  in  an  unfois 
^ite.  ^d  aoipewhat  peculiar  condition  with  reference  ‘to  itg.school 
‘ " buildihio^^Her  CehtralHioh  Schc  ildh  r burned  down  dx  it  a. 
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year  ago,  and  since  that  time  the  pupils  have  been  housed  in  the  x 
buildings  formerly  occupied  *by  a medical  college.  The  city  has 
issued  $2,000,000  in  bonds  for  the  erection  of  new  elementary-school 
buildings,  and  $1,000,000  in  bonds  for  the  erection  of  new  high 
schools.  However,  owing  to  financial  conditions  brought  about  by' 
the  war,  the  city  has  not  yet  been  able  to  selPeither  of  these  issues,1 
and  consequently  has  not  yet  been  able  to  erect  buildings.  The  city 
fe  badly  in  need  of  better  buildings  and  more  of  them,  but  has  taken 
steps  to  remedy  the  conditions. 

The  high  school  in  Mobile,  the  second  city  of  the  State,  is  known 
as  Barton  Academy,  erected. in  1853  and  remodeled  in  1915  at  an 
expense  of  $30,000.  It  is  a modem,  up-to-date  high-school  building/ 
Mobile  issued  - $150,000  in  bonds  for  school  buildings  in  1915, 
"With  this  amount  the  high  school  was  remodeled  and  three  ele- 
mentary-school buildings  were  erected.  The  most  Expensive  school 
building  for  elementary  purposes  in  Mobile  cost  $38,000  and  contains 
rooms  for  14*teach'ers  and  their  classes. 

The  city  of  Montgomery  has  a comparatively  new  high-school 
building.  Tt  was  erected  in  1909-1911  at  a cost  of  $138,467.  Her  ele- 
mentary schools  also  are  in  better  condition  than  most  of  the  cities 
of  the  State,  Montgomery  -probably  has  the  best  buildings  for 
colored  people  to  be  found  in  the  State. 

In  several  of  the  smaller  cities  comparatively  new  and  good  school 
buildings  are  to  be  found.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  city 
school  buildings  are  old,  inadequate,  and  poorly  constructed.  Some 
of  them  were  erected  before  the  Civil  War. 

In  many  of  the  cities  the  buildings  are  poorly  lighted,  poorly  ven- 
tilated, and  most  unattractive  in.  appearance.  Some  lack  qtaikroonis 
or  blackboards.  There  is  not  one  singhT^elemenAgry  pu^^scliool 
building  in  any  city  in  the  State. which  is  thoronfjE^  fire-proof  and. 
cost  ns  much  as  $100,000,  When  we'  realize  that  only  recently  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  issued  bonds  to  the  (ytf  ent  of  $8,006,000  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  16  new  school  buildings,  at  an  average  cost  of 
$500,000,  we  obtain  some  standard  of  comparison  as  to  what  really 
modern  school  buildings  cost.  High-school  buildings  costing  half  a % 
million  dollars,  and  elementary-school  buildings  costing  over  $100,000" 
are  not  unusual  in  cities  of  even  moderate  size.  " In  19f£-18  there  \ 
were  in  all  the  cities  of  Alabama  135  buildings  owned  by  the  ciites  . ■ 
and  valued  at  $4,545,717,  with  their  "grounds,  or  $33,672  each;  and 
'colored  school  buildings  to  the  number  of  53,  valued  with  .their  - 
^grounds  at  $351,405,  or  less  than  $7,000  each.  * - ^ 

In  the  city  of  Selma,  the  newest  and  best  school  building  erected'  n 
,is  of  the  one-story  type.'  This  type  of  construction  is  hot\tousuaT^i 
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Alabama.  It  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  fire  risk,  eliminating  ' ■ 
the  stair-climbing  and  simplifying  the  problems  of  light  a^d  venti- 
lation/*^ .lends  itself  readily  to  the  unit  idea  of . construction  and 
hence  is  elastic.  Many  of  the  school  buildings  erected  by  the  Tennes- 
see Coal  & Iron  Co.  are  of  this  type.  In  addition  to  the  other  ad- 
vantages which  it  possesses,  this  type  of  building  costs  legs  to  con- 
struct than  the  conventional  type. 

In  most  instances  the  grounds  for  city  schools  are  too  small,  usually 
less  than  one  full  block  in  urea,  even  in  the  smaller  cities.  In.  some 
cases  the  building  covers  fully  half  of  the  ground  available.  In  .this 
day,  when  physical  education  is  receiving  increasing  attention,  and 
when  games  and  athletic  sports  are  becoming  recognized  as  a legiti- 
mate and  beneficial  part  of  the  modern  school  curriculum,  certainly 
our  school  grounds  should  be  largakenough  to  afford  room  for  health- 
ful physical  activities  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Five  acres  is  none 
too  much  for  the  elementary  school,  and  10  acres  none  too  much  for 
a high  school  j a full  flity'block  should  be  the  absolute  minimum  size 
for  the  grounds  of  any  city  school.  J 

All  the  above  statements  concerning  conditions  observed  refer  pri- 
marily to  schools  for  white  children.  The  situation  with  reference  to 
• buildings  for  colored  children  is 'far  worse.  In  many  instances,  these 
•buildings  are  neither  safe  nor  decent.  They  will  be  discussed  under  a 
separate  heading.  * 

There  is  a wide  range  of  difference  in  the  degree  of  care  that  is 
♦given  to  city  school  buildings  in  the  State.  Many  of  them  are  clean 
and  well  cared  for.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  that  can 
only  be  described  as  filthy.  During  thepast  year,  it  has  .been  difficult 
to  secure  competent  janitors  at  the  wages  available,  for  this  purpose. 

It  may  ordinarily  be  noticed  that  the  smaller  the  wages  paid  to  the" 
janitor,  the  poorer  is  the  service  obtained  from  him.  On  one  occa- 
sion, in  a building  that' was  noticeably  filthy,,  the  yisitor  asked  the 
superintendent  what  was  paid  to  the  janitor  and  was  told  that  it  was 
$6  per  week.  The  visitor  wja  just  about  to  suggest  that  better  wages k . 
•migjit  perhaps  secure  better  results  when  the  superintendent  stopped 
him  with  the  observation  that  the  reason  the  wages  were  so  low  was 
because  there  was  really  so  little  to  be  done. 

The  janitor  is  a highly  important  factor  in  the  adriiinistration  of 
any  systen^of  city  schools.  It  pays  to  pay  him  enough  money  to  se- 
cure. adequate  service  from  faim.  The  plan  which  Bessemer  hfcs 
adopted  of  employing  a schoo\.custodiftn  for  the  supervision  of  jani- 
tors; is  one  to  be  recommended  to- the  larger  cities. 

as  much  diversity  in  the  seating*and 
^oth^.^ipm^nt  of  tlie,  bindings  as,  there  is  in  the  buildings  them-' 
instanoeejjie;8eata  ace . good,  modern  school  deski 


instances 


Sj viable.  Ita  bther  instances,  however,  j 
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the  desks  are  old  and  out  of  date.  In  dome  cases  there  are  double 
desks  and  in  others  long  benches  with  crude  pine  desks  are  used. 
These  latter  .are  the  customary  seating  equipment  in  mo^t  of  the 
Negro  schools.  No  movable  chairs  and  tables  were  observed  in  any  of 
the  primary  schoolrooms  of  the  State.  Superintendents  should  con- 
sider the  matter  of  giving  them  a trial.  Desk  chairs  and  other  types 
of  movable  seating  equipment  were  found  in  a few  of  the  high-9chool 
rooms.  They  could  with  advantage  be  used  still  more  frequently. 

In  the  larger  high-school  buildings  there  is  comparatively  good 
laboratory  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology.  Sqch  is  also  the  case  in  a few  of  the  high  * 
schools  in  cities  of  mediuni  size.  However,  in  the, high  schools  of  the 
majority  of  the  cities  ther$  is  practically  no  laboratory  equipment  for 
the  teaching  of  these  subjects.  In  a number  of  such  instances  the 
superintendent  reported  that  college-entrance  credit  is  accorded  the 
work  done  by  his  high  school  in  these  subjects,  despite  the  obvious 
lack  of  equipment.  There  is  a general  lack  of  library  material  and 
likewise  of  teacher's  help$,  such  as  maps,  globes,  charts,  handwork 
material,  etc.  The  value  of  the  equipment  in  all  the  schools  of  the  46 
cities  of  the  State,  including  seating  equipment  and  all  the  rest,  in 
1017-18  is  .given  by  the  State  superintendent  as  $406,157  for  white 
schools  and  $47,420  for  colored  schools. 

School  textbooks. — As  has  been  quoted  from  the  State  law,  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  city  school  board  to  select  textbooks  “ so  far  as 
can  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  otate  Uniform  Textbook 
Law  and  the  work  of  the  State  Textbook  Board.”  However,  this  re; 
striction  practicnlly  takes  away -all  authority  from  the  local  school 
except  with  reference  to  high-school  subjects.  A uniform  State  text-/ 
book  law  is,  within  certain  limits,  helpful  in  many  respects.  How- 
ever, in  order  that  the  list’of  textbooksunay  be  as  helpful  as  possible, 
it  should  not  only  provide  for  uniformity  but  it  should  also  leave  Toom 
for  flexibility.  The  State  of  Alabajna  has  as  good  a list  of  textbooks 
} in  most  instances  as  could  be  selected  with  a view  to  meeting  all  of 
the  wide  diversities  of  interests  and  o*f  needs  of  the  State.  • ' 

Birmingham  furnishes  free  textbooks  to  the  children  in,  the  first 
five  grades.  Phoenix  city  furnishes  free  books  to  all  her  children.. 
A few  cities  in  which  fees  are  chnrged  furnish  free  textbooks  and 
all  school  ^Applies,  paying  for  them  out  of  these  fees. 

The  course  of  study , — There  is  a uniform  coursfe  of  qtudy  made  out . 
by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  for  use*  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  State  that  are  directly  under  the  Control  pf  the  Sjtate*  superin- 
tendent’s office.  The  cities  of  the  State,  however,  not 'required  to  : 

» follow  this  course  of  study,  except  that  they  are  requiredto  usethp 
^State-adopted  uniform  textbooks  iu.al^of  their  elementary  schools^, 
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As  a -matter  of  t&  {he  schools  in  most  of  the  smallest  cities  follow 
the  course  rather  closely. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  course  of  study  m the  city  schools 
of  the  State  is  inclined  to  be  narrow,  academic,  and  conventional.  In 
. the  grades  below  the  high  school  there  is  practically  no  variety. 
Birmingham  gives  manual  training*  to  the  boys,  and  cooking  and' 
sewing  to  the  girls  of  its  upper  intermediate  grades.  Mobile  teaches 
cooking  and  sewing  to  the  girls  in\he  upper  grades  ns  woll  as  in  the 
high  school.  Montgomery  has  domestic  science  In  the  grades  ofUwo 
schools  in  its  mill  district;  also  domestic  science  and  manual  training 
in  its  high  school.  In  few  other  cities  in. the  State  is  there  any  form 
of  industrial  work  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school. 

Mobilo  is  at  present  the  only  city  in  the  State  with  a system  of 
kindergartens  maintained  at  public  expense.  There  are  seven  kinder- 
gartens in  the  Mobile  public-school  system  with  approximately  000 
pupils  enrolled,  costing  approximately  $7,000  per  year.  When  the 
financial  situation  in  the  Mobile  schools  is-  considered,  it  appears 
that  this  is  a fairly  liberal  appropriation  for  kindergarten  work. 
Birmingham  formerly  had  a system  of  kindergartens,  but  has  tem- 
porarily discontinued  them  for  financial  reasons.  In  several  places 
in  the  State  there  are  kindergartens  maintained,  from  private  funds 
with  more  or  less  of  connection  with  the  public-school  system.  Among 
these  places  are  Lanett,  Florence,  Opelika,  and  TuscaloosA. 

In  most* of  the  high  schools  in  the  larger  cities,  cooking  and  sewing 
are  offered  to  the  girls,  and  woodwork  and  mechanical  drawing  to 
the  boys.  Birmingham  is  the  only  city  offering  forging  or  machine 
shopwork.  Cooking  and  sewjng  are  offered  to  the  girls  in  the  high 
schools  in  more  cases  than  manual  training  to  the  boys.  _ 
Commercial  courses  are  offered  only  in  the  larger  cities. 

Four  cities  in  the  State  within  tho  pfist  year  took  advantage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  fund  in  giving  vocational  work.  Most  of  this  work ; 
was  done  in  Birmingham. , Mobile  had  sonfe  classes  in  radio-buzzer 
- during  the  "war.  Dothan  received  help  from  this  fund  to  the  extent 
of  $6,000  for  work  in  vocational  hom&eoondtnics.  Lanett  received 
some  of  these.funds  foB  evening  work  and  for  part-time  work. 
t Ift  few  cities  in  the  State  is  any  industrial  work  whatever  taught 
to  the  Negroes.  The  Negro  high  school  in  Birmingham  is  organized 
largely  along  industrial  lines  and  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
— 4mpreooive  pieces  of  educational  work  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  city 
^ schools  of  the  State.  >-  In  S(fima,  cooking  and  sewing  arc  taught  to 
Negro  girls  in  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades/ 

In  mveral  cities  city  high  school  is  maintained,  the  work  of  gfv- 
ing  instryotion  in  the  high-school  subjects  being  turned  over  to  the 

County . 1 2h  School  IOCS  d At  these*'  pities  The 
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of  the  city,  because  it  relieves  the  city  ojjteny  financial  .responsibility 
for  its  own  children  of  high-school  grade.  The  county  bigh  school 
doubtless  has  its  place  in  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  but  that 
place  is  to  educate 'the  children  of  the  rural  districts'^  the  county. 
Certainly  it  is.  not  the  place  of  the  county  high  school  to  relieve1  the 
city  of  the  necessity  for  caring  for  its  own  high -school  children  when 
the  city  is  large  enough  to  maintain  a high  school  itself,  , 

In  practically  all  the  cities  the  course  of  study  is  organized  on  the 
basis  of  seven  gradesM^clow  the  high  schpOl'anfl  four  years Jn  the  high 
school.*  This  system,  ^prevai  Is  even  in*cities^in  which 'cfp Id ren  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  first  grade  at  6 years  of  age,  though  m^most 
cities  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  until  7, 

There  is  only  one  school  in  the  State'  w^rich  is  referred  to  as  a junior 
high  school.  This  is  found  in  Birmfngham,  and,  as  jtlffe  superintend- 
ent of  schools  there  explains, «it  is  really  not  a junior  high  school  at  all. 
It  is  merely  a building  which  for  purpo'sefc  of.convenience  is  attended 
by  pupils  of  seventh  grades  from  certain  adjacent  elementary  schools, 
and  by  overflow  pupils  from  the  first  year  of  the  Central  High  School. 
It  is  organized  on  this  basis  merely  for  convenience  and  n<Jt  from 
principle. 

Tho  survey  committee  believes  that  itAvould  be  distinctly  advan- 
tageous for  the  entire  State  course  of  study  to  be  reorganized  upon 
the  six,  three^  and  three  plan,  provided  that  before  Ahis  is  done  the 
legal  school  age  in  the  Stato  be  lowered  so  that  pupils  can  be  regu- 
larly admitted  to  the  first  grade  at  6 years  of  age  instead  of  7 as  at 
present  provided  by  law. 

The  committee  further  lielievcfc  that  in  all  the  larger  high  schools 
of  the  State  strong  industrial  courses  should  be  organized  to  correlate’ 
closely  with  the  industrial  interests  of  the  community.  Birmingham 
is  already  planning  such  industrial  work  as  will  bring  her  schools 
* closely  into  contact  with  the  great  steel  and  iron  industry  which  is 
the  backbone  of  the  city,  and  has  some  such  work  already  going, 
Mobile  should  organize  courses  which  will  correlate  with  the  ship- 
building industries.  In  some  cities  the  lumber  industry  is  the  pre- 
dominant one  and  should  be  recognized^in  the  course  of  study.  In 
cotton  mill  towns,  courses  in  textiles  should  be  given,  with  thafcooper- 
ation  of  the  mills  if  possible.  In  many  cities,  agriculture  is  the  sup- 
port and  the  dominant  interest  of  the  community.  Strong  courses  in 
agriculture  should  be  provided  in  these  schools.  In  practically  every 
city  in  the  State,  theta  should  be  some  variation  from  the  conventional 
r course  of*  study,  for  \he  purpose  of  meeting  the  special  needs  of  the 
community.  The  most  marked  variation  of  all  should  be  the  case 
of  the  colored  schools.'  In  the  upper  grades  of  these  schools,  the. 
industrial  note  should  be  the  predominant  one.  / * r 
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lift  most  cities  promotions  are  m&rfej^fhnuaily  and  are  based  largely 
upon  the  results  of  written  examinations. given  at  stated  times.  They 
should  be  made  semiannually  or  oftener,  and  considerations  other 
than  formal  examinations  should  bo  taken  into  account.  Promotions 
in  high  schools  should  be  made  by  subjects  and  not  by  grades. 

The  committee  has  observed  that  the  enrollment  in  the  fourth  year 
of  many  of  the  high  schools  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State  is  unduly 
small.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  for  this,  the  answer  has  been 
given  in  a number  of  instances  that  this  situation  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  accept  high-school  students 
with  but  12  units  of  credit,  which  may  be  obtained  in  three  years’  of 
high -school  work.  Your  committee  feels  that  whatever  may  have 
bqen  the  justification  for  the  practice  in  the  past,  the  time  h as* been 
reached  when  it  should  be  discontinued. 


No  city  in  the  State  has  a.  special  room  for  the  education  of  deaf, 
blind,  or  subnormal  children;  In  one  .place  we  found  an  ungraded 
class  for  retarded  pupils.  Birmingham  has  two  parental  schools,  one 
for  whites  and  one  for  colored  children,  in  conjunction  with  the 
juvenile  court. 

Health  work . — In  a few  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  State,  there  is 
some  form  of  medical  instruction  for  which  the  city  pays.  Some  of 
the  others  report  that  the  laws  requiring  compulsory  vaccination  are 
enforced.  Even  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  however,  no  effort  is 
made  t/-  enforce  compulsofy  vaccination.  In*  one  such  city,  a well- 
developed  case  of  smallpox  was  jound  in  oue  of  the  colored  schools 
on  the  day  the  survey  committee  visited  thht  school.  It  was  stated 
that  & large  nlunber  olthe  pupils  in  that  school  had  probably  never  % 
been  vaccinated. 

Only  three  ^cities  spend  money  for  the  specific  purpose  of  physical 
training.  In  several  others  there  was  some  form  of  physical  exercise 
given  certain  rooms  by  the  regular,  grade  teachers*  In  m&ny, -how- 
ever, the  subject  of  physical  education  was  ignored  in  the  curriculum 
and  in  actual  practice.  In  a few  cities,  some  playground  appfirattis 
has  been  provided  by  outside  agencies.  In  a number  of  the  high 
sctyfols  encouragement  of -some  nature  is  given  to  athletic  games  and* 
sports.  « . * 

In  Mobile  the  National  Government  is  furnishing  play  Supervisors 
to  the  schools  in  certain  districts.  They  visit  the  various  buildings 
in  turn  at  rgeess.  In  most  cities,  however,"  there  appears  to  be  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  supervised  play* 

In  several  of  the  cities  there  are  lunch  rooms  for  the  children,  op- 
erated at  cost  either  by  the  school  hoard,  the  school  improvement 
"association,  or.  the  teachers.  These  lunch  rooms  appeared  to  Ce  doings 
o-agood  work  for 'the.  health  otthe  children  by  furnishing  nutritious 
: cqgt.  rrk- 
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plan  particularly  *fell  worked  out.  Children  unable  to  pay  are  pro-, 
vidtfe  with  the  lunches  without  cost  to  them. 

Opelika  has  the  only  swimming  pool  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  njiy  school  system  in  the  State.  This  was  built  without  expense 
to  the  school  board,  by  selling1  family  tickets  irf  advance  at  $10  each. 
These  permit  free  access  to  the  pool.  Members  of  other  families  pay 
a small  charge  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  operating  the 
pool.  Opelika  is  also  one  of  the  cities  $vith  playground  apparatus 
in  some  of  its  school  yards. 

In  many  cases  the'toilet  fixtures  are  of  the  most  modern  and  sani- 
tary kind.  In  some  instances  there  were  outdoor  toilets  liking  pro- 
vision for  even  decent  privacy.  In  a very  few  instances  there  were 
no  toilets  at  all.  In  the  Negro  schools,  in  most  instances,  toilet 
facilities  were  neither  adequate,  decent,  nor  sanitary.  In  a juimber 
of  instances,  both  in  white  and  colored  schools,  even  where  toilet 
facilities  are  of  modem  character  they  are -permitted. to  remain  in* 
a filty  condition.  K & 

\ School  attendance  Zowv^t^niler  the  general*  school  laws  of  the 
State,  provision  is  made  for  a compulsory  school  attendance  of  80 
days  each  year.  However,  any  city  or  county  that  desires  to  do  so 
may  reduco  this  term  to  GO  days.  Among  the  46  cities  there  is  a 
wide  range  in  the  strictness  with  wThich  this  law  is  being  enforced. 
In  a few  instances  there  seems  to  be  an  earnest  effort  made  to  enforce 
jt  In  many  instances  city  superintendents  frankly  stated  that  they 
We  ignoring  it.  'The  prevailing  attitude  probably  was  that  ex- 
pressed by  one  superintendent  when  ho  said  that  in  his  city  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  was  being  enforced  “rather  lightly.”  The 
reason  given  for  this  is  tlidt,  if  every  pupil  were  to  attend,  there 
would  not  be  school  facilities  to  accommodate  them.  Particularly  is 
this  true  concerning  the  Negro. 

The  fact  that  in  many  cities  a fee  of  some  kind  is  charged  for 
school  attendance  makes  it  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  the  compul- 
sory law  to  bo  enforced  there.  It  is  hard  enough  at  best  to  compel 
a man  to  send  his  child  to  school  when  he  does  not  wish  to.  It  is 
practically  impossitye  to  compel  him  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
sending.  JThe  compulsory  education  law  im  Alabama  is,  however, 
only  in  its  second'  year.  The  fact  that  an  earnest  effort  to  enforce 
it  is  being  made  with  reasonable  degree  of  success  in  0 feSyt  few  of 
the  cities  shows  progress  and  shows  the  growth  of  public  Sentiment. 
The  child-labor  laws  of  the  State  are  gradually  being  enforced 
more  fully i and  , tend ’by  this  fact  to  make  easier  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  * education  law.  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  should  be  extended  to  cover  the- 
entir-  school  year,  ind  that  the  law  be  enforced. 
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School  extension . — Birmingham  is  the  only  city  in  the  State  re- 
porting the  operation  of  night  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  J 
There  are.  a few  other  places  where  night  schools  are  maintained 
by  mill  owners  for  their  employees.  Th^  problem  of  Americaniza- 
tion  is  notvso  serious  in  Alabama  as  in  many  other  States,  owing  to 
the  small  percentage  of  foreign-born  population  in  the  State,  How- 
ever, the  existence  of  a very  large  amount  of  adult  illiteracy  in  cer- 
tain sections  would  suggest  the  desirability  of  establishing  .night 
schools  there.  In  these  cities  where  there  is  an  auditorium  in  the 
school  building  it  is  used  to  a considerable  extent  for  community  , 
purposes.  In  a few  cities  the  Community  center  idea  is  rechgnized. ' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  helpful  features  connected 
with  the  city  schools  of  Alabama  is  the  work  done  by  what  is  known 
as  the  School  Improvement  Association.  This  is  an  organization  of 
friends  afid  patrons  of  the  schools.  It  works  .along  lines  similar  to 
those  of  the  organization  known  as  mothers’  clubs,  school  patrons’ 
leagues,  or  parent-teacher  associations  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  name,  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school.  Generally  this  refers  to  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  conditions.*  If  there  is  a piano,  a victrola,  or  a sanitary 
drinking  fountain  to4w  purchased,  and  the  school-board  has  up  money 
available  for  the  purpose,  the  School  Improvement  Association  fui> 
nishes  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  a very  helpful  factor  in  the  public-school 
work  of  the  cities  of  the  State.  The  only  tl^ng  to  be  guarded  against  f 
is  the  danger  that  the  cities  may /come  to  depend  upon  this  organiza-  * 
tion  for  things  which  they  ought  themselves  to  provide. 

During  the  year  1917-18  this  organization  is  credited  with  having  ; 
expended  $11,007  in  betterments  fotf  tKe  white  schools  in  the  cities 
of  the  State  and  $11,540  in  betterments  for  the  colored  schootfcof  the 
State.  * 

In  Birmingham  the  School  Improvement  Association  hns  a con- 
stitution’and  by-laws  that  have  been  form^ft  recognized  by  the  • 
Jx>ard  of  education.  The  association  itself  isgi’fon  quasi  -official  recog-  v. 
njtionXy  the/board.  In  Andalusia  a:siqaijftr  ^work  is  done  by  the*1* 
"school  committee  of  the  Ladies’  Civic  *&fefcty.  This  organization 
provided  .the  money  to  furnish  the  domestic-science  equipment  in  the 
high  schdol.  * - 

Some*$it8tanding  educational  object-lessons. — In*  addition  to  the 
excellent^ork  being  done  in  many  of  its  cities,  there  a rein  The  State 
dof  Alabaifka  at  least  two  concrete  instances  which  are  well  worthy  of 
sthdy  by  cities  interested  iti  seeing  the  bast  type  of  school  buildings 
£&d  abroad  and  well -developed  system  of  school  activities.  One  of 
these  is  the  system  which  the  United  States  Government  is  develop- 
its  Ordnance  Reservation  ai.^uscle  Shbals.  The  other  is  the 
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systems  of  schools  established  by  the  Tennessee  Coal  & Iron  Co.  for 
its  employees  in  a number  of  places  in  the  State. 

The  buildings  for  these  schools  are' not  expensive,  but  they  are 
models  in  their  way.  They  are  one  story  in  height  and  are  constructed 
with  reference  to  the  most  modern  ideas  of  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilation.  The  company  furnishes  medical  and  dental  inspection. 

It  gives' systematic  physical  training,  furnishes  churches  to  be  used 
in  turn  by  the  various  denominations,  club  hhuses  to  be  used  by  itsv 
whrte  employees  and  their  families,  and  '“fraternal  halls”  for  the 
colored  employees. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  woulc^  be  well  for  every  school  super- 
intendent in  Alabama  who  has  not  already  done  so  to  make  a study  of 
the  school  plant  and  the  school  activities  in  these  schools.  When  due 
publicity  is  given  and  the  people  of  the  various  communities  begin  to 
recognize  the  type  of  work  which  their  schools  ought  to  do,  their  edu- 
cational vision  'will  b©  broadened,  and  the  first  steps  will  be  taken 
toward  securing  the  additional  money  needed. 

/ Negro  schools  in  the  cities . — No  observant  visitor  ofthe  city  schools 
©f  the  State  can  fail  to  be  impressed  wjth  the  fact  that  in  reality  he  is 
seeing  two  systems  of  schools  instead  of  one.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  Negro  separately.  . 

The  first  place  where  the  distinction  arises  is  in  the  distribution  of 
funds.  As  before  stated,  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  dis- 
tributes State  school  funds  on  a strictly  per  capita  basis.  It  may  be 
added,  however,  .that  the  only  place  in  the  State  school  system  where 
white  and  colored  children  are  counted  together  on  a per  capita  basis  is 
in  the  State  superintendent’s  office. 

When  the  money  reaches  the  county  board,. the  matter  of  the  fur- 
ther distribution  of  it  is  left  to  thO  discretion  of  that  board.  In  a few 
instances  this  is  done  on  a per  capita  basis  between  the  cities  and  the 
county  districts^but  in  most  it  is  not.  It  is  the  question  of  the  Negro 
children  which  has  much  to  do  with  making  the  further  distribution 
uncertain.  It  is  argued,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that  if  a 
city  has  a large  percentage  of  Negroes,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give 
them  their  per  capita  share  of  the  money,  since  it  will  not  be  expended 
upon  the  Negroes,  but  upon  the  white  children  of  the  city.  It  would 
certainly  sound  reasonable  that  if  a city  or  other  district  is  nd,pro- 
posirig  to  educate  the  Negroes  it  is  not  entitled  to  receive  its  full  share 
of  the  money  which  the  State  apportions  for  educating  them. 

With  a view*to  meeting  this  condition  the  committee  has  elsewhere 
recommended  that  the  State,  in  the  distribution  of  its  fhnds,  should 
adopt  some  definite  policy  in  regard  to  the  education  ofc  theNegro 
children.  Every  city,  in  the  State . that  has  any  Negro  population  is 


making  some  effort  to  educate  Negro  children,  but  in  noccity  is  this 
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satisfactory  to  school  officials  or  citizens.  This  situation  seems  to  rise 
not^so  much  from  any  desire  to  deprive  the  Negro  of  the  education 
which  he  should  ^receive  as  from  the  fact  that  there  are  not  funds 
enough- to  meet  the  school  needs.  The  principle  is  generally  accepted 
of  providing  first  for  the  needs  of  the  white  children  and  then  giving 
the  Negro  what  is  left.  Ordinarily  what  is  left  is  very  little.  The 
very  worst  school  for  white  children^  with  few  exceptions  better  than 
the  best  school  for  Negroes. 

The  Negro  school  building  is  ordinarily  a dilapidated  Vooclen 
building,  a fire  trap,  frequently  looking  as  if  if  were  in  danger  Of 
falling  down.  Seldom  are  there  decent  and  sanitary  toilets.  The 
rooms  arev  frequently  filthy  and  overcrowded.  In  a few  cities  the 
superintendent  did  not  know  where  the  Negro  school  was  located. 

• 7n  one  prosperous  little  city  of  the  State  there  was  an  expenditure 
of  some  $20  per  capita  on  the  350  white  children  enrolled.  In  the 
same  city  there  were  two  colored  teachers  in  a rented  building  with 
175  children  enrolled.  The  only  contribution  which  the  city  made 
to  this  colored  school  was  tho  payment  of  $50  a month.to  one  of  the 
teachers  for  seven  months.  The  Negroes  themselves  by  fees  and  from 
pther  sources  paid  the  othor  teacher,  the  rent  of  the  building,  and  in- 
cidental expenses.  Tftp  $3;>0  paid  by  the  city  for  the  education  of 
these  1 to  children  made  a per  capita  expenditure  of  exactly  $2  yearly 
on  its  colored  schools,  as  opposed,  to  $20  per  capita  on  its  white 
schools.  In  still  anothir  city,  the  principal  was  paid  $50  a month, 
and  out  of  this  sum  wastexpected  to  pay  the  rent  for  his  school  build- 
ing. Tfce  othor  teacher  Was  paid  by  tuition  fees,  if  at  all. . 

In  one  of  the  medium-lsized  cities  of  the  State,  Negro  schools  were 
actually  run  at  . a financial  profit  to  the  city.  Then*. were  446  children 
enrolled  in- this.,  school,  iaught  by  six  teachers,  of  whom  fivo  were 
paid  by  the  city,,  and  onolby  the  Negroes  themselves.  The  principal 
<)f  the  school  holds  a degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  was 
paid  $100  per  month.  Thi  first-grade  teacher  had  an  average  atteqd- 
ance  of  115  pupils,  which  qhe  taught  in  two  shifts  of-  half  a day  each. 
She  was  paid  $40  a month!  The  fourth  and  fifth  grade  teacher  had 
75  pupils  enrolled  and  received  $40  a month.  -These  pupils  recei&d 
three  months  of  school  free,Uust  as  did  the  white  children  of  the  city. 
During  this  time  the  city  mfet  the  pay  roll  of  teachers,  amounting  to 
$260  a month,  or.$780  for  thWmonths.  To  provide  this  amount,  it 
received  from  the  State  of  lAdabama  $2.96  per  capita  on  the  674 
Negro  children  enumerated  an  its  census,  or  $1,995.04  in’ all.  After  * 
expending  $780  for  its  three  months  of  free  term,  there  was  a profit 
. of  $1,215.04  remaining  from  the  transaction.  For  the  remaining  six 
iqonths  of  the  terfn,  the  Negrqes  paid  tuition,  fees  ranging  from  5.0 
oepts  a month  ih  the.dower  grades  to  $1.50  in  the  upper  grades.  , An 
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average  tuition  fe,e  of  75  cents  a month  would  more  than  pay  the  full 
cost  of  salaries  for  the  teachers,  leaving  the  city  a small  profit  on 
this  portion  of  the  term  also.  . 

The  Negro  citizens  of  this  same  community  have  raised  $3,000  in 
cash  to  build  an  annex  to  relieve  their  greatly  overcrowded  building. 
The  city  commission  had  granted  them  permission  to  erect  this  build- 
ing by  the  use  of  these  funds. 

In  a number  of  cities  the  Negroes  are  engaged  in  raising  funds  for  ' 
the  erection  of  their  own  buildings.  In  ©ne  place,  they  starteti  out 
to  raise  $20,000  for  the  erection  of  a high-school  building  and  have 
already  secured  practically  onc-third  of  that  amount.  The  money 
has  been  raised  chiefly  by  entertainments. 

A few  cities  are  doing  more  for  their  Negroes.  Montgomery  prob-_ 
ably  has  better,  more  substantial,  and  cleaner  buildings  for  its  Negro 
schools  than  has  any  other  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State.  These 
are  for  the  most,  part  equipped  with  good  desks,  some  of  them  adjust- 
able. Selma  has  recently  erected  a good  brick  building  for  its  Negro 
schools.  Opelika  has  a school  building  above  the  average  for  Negroes. 

/ Mobile  has  one  brick  building  for  Negroes,  Birmingham  has  one  and 
' is  planning  to  have  more  when  the  proceeds  of  her  recent  bond  issue 
become  available. 

Birjningham  is  the  only  city  in  the  State  that  is  undertaking  to  do 
anything  adequate  for  its  Negro’  children,  along  lines  of  industrial 
training.  Its  Negro  high-school  is  doing  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pieces  of  educational  work  in  the  State.  The  equipment  is  the  mo6t 
meager.  Thele  are  a number  of  wooden  buildings,  built  somewhat  on 
the  cottage  order.  The  boys  of  the  school  built  some  of  these  and 
painted  them  under  the  direction  of  their  teachers.  Every  particle  of  , 
tne  equipment  is  utilized.  There  is  work  in  carpentry,  painting, 
bricklaying,  shoemaking,  gardening,  tailoring,  dyeing,  suit-pressing, 
shoe-shining,  and  many  other  lines  of  practical  value.  The  girls  in 
the  printing  shop  furnished  some  visiting  cards  to  the  visitors  on 
short  notice.  There  is  work  in  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  and  home- 
nursing for  the  girl9.  During  the  recent  influenza  epidemic  the  girls 
from  the  home-nursing  department  of  this  school  were  a considerable 
factor  in  helping  the  physicians  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
country,  to  handle  the  situation.  As  a result  of  the  favorable  atten- 
tion which  their  services  attracted,  a company  which  is  putting  in  a 
* large  private  hospital  in  the  city  is  planning  to  use  the  services  of 
graduate%.of,this  school  and  to  give  them  such  further  training  that 
they  will  rank  as  professionally  trained  nurses.  ^ 

The  leading  hotels  of  the  ctyy  calhfbr  the  trained  boys  a nd  girls  of 
tins  school  to  help  serve  at  special  banquets  and  receptions.  For  this 
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work  they  receive  suitable  pay.  The  principal  of  the  school  only 
sends  on  such  occasions  such  boys  and  girls  as  have  made  passing 
grades  in  all  their  subjects.  In  the  Council  Elementary  Colored 
School  of  the  same  city  an  effort  is  being  made  to  work  out  the 
elementary  course  for  colored  pupils  along  similar  industrial  lines. 

1 our  cofnmittee  very  strongly  recommends  industrial  work  of  this 
, fur  colored  high  schools  and  to  some  extent  colored  elementary 

schools  all  over  the  State.  The  industrial  ideas  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 

# ington  are  embodied  in  the  great  school  for  negroes  at  Tuskegee,  and 
are-good  ideas  to  consider  in  'any  scheme  for  Negro  education.  It  is 
of  course  understood  that,  if  a system  of  education  is  to  be  a vital 
thing,  it  must  be  rooted  in  the  life  and  the  ideals  of  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  intended  and  upon  whose  support  it  is  dependent. 
No  system  of  education,  however  commendable,  would  live  perma- 
nently if  it  were  imposed  upon  a people  by  an  outside  power,  contrary 
to  their  thought  and  their  ideals. 

Theoretically,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  same  amount  per  capita 
should  be  expended  by  the  cities  of  Alabama  upon  their  Negro  schools 
as  upon  their  white  schools.  Practically,  however,  such  is  not  the 
case  and  may  not  be  the  case  for  a long  time*  There  are,  however, 
certain  principles  that  may  suggest  a certain  minimum  of  undertak- 
ing which  would  be  in  accordance  both  with  humanity  and  with 
lightened  self-interest:  * 4 

1.  It  may  be  recognized,  to  begin  with,  that  Tio  system  of  education 
is  likely  to  be  worth  a great  deal  more  than  it  costs. 

So  long  as  the  city  expends  only  $2  per  capita  on  the  education  of 
its  Negro  children,  it  is  not  likely  to  secure,  from  that  expenditure 
very  much  of  educational  return.  To  do  anything  adequate  lor  the 
Negro  will  require  more  money  than  litis  been  expended  on  his  edu- 
cation. T . v 

2.  It  may  be  recognized  in  the  second. place  that  flic  Negro  is  indus- 
trially an  asset  to  the  South,  but  may  become  a liability.  To  make 

* ; the  asfet  reach  its  ful1  value*  and  to  decreaso  the  likefiboojl  of  its 

becoming  a liability  will  require  an  intelligent,  well  conceived,  and 
well  executed  system  of  industrial  education.  The  recent  exodus  of 
Negroes  from  # South  was  caused  partly  by  the  scale  of  wages  paid 
elsewhere  and  partly  by  the  better  schools  obtainable  elsewhere.  The 
exodus  went  to  the  extent  of  causing  the  South  to  feel  to  some  extent 
the  shortage  of  Negro  labor.  This  labor  can  never  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  South  until  the  Negro  receives  in  the  schools  such  indus- 
| trial  training  and  such  education  in  the  .fundamentals  as  will  bring 
him  to  his  highest  capacity  for  service.  1 


8.  It  should  bo  recognized,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  physical 
welfare  of  tKe  city  Negro  has  almost  an  immediate  effect,  upon  the 
/!.  physical  welfare  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  city.  A case  of  small- 
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pox  in  the  Negro  schools  may  l>e  transmitted  to  the  children  of  the 
white  schools.  A case  of  smallpox  in  the  home  of  the  Negro  washer- 
woman may  he  carried  home  in  the  clothes  to  the  finest  residence  dis- 
trict of  the  city. 

* 

SUMMARY  OF  HECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  CITY  SCHOOLS 

The  committee  recommends: 

1.  That  thescoi>e  and  power  of  city  hoards  of  education  be  enlarged  Ui  general, 
ami  Willi  specific  reference  to  the  following  powers: 

(a)  To  call  elections  for  the  issuance  of  school  bonds. 

I l>  1 To  call  elections  for  the  levying  of  school  faxes. 

* <r)  To  purchase  school  sites,  approve  building  plans,  ami  erect  buildings. 

2 That  whatever  money  may*  beTurnished  by  the  State  to  the  city  schools 
should  be — 


(a)  Sent  directly  to  the  city  school  boards. 

(b)  Apportioned  on  some  definite  basis  so  that  the  city  uiny  have  some 

Idea  from  year  to  year  as4o  tlijy^pjpnt  of  financial  help  It  will 
receive  from  the  State.  * 

That  every  city  which  has  not  already  done  so  should  tax  Itself  to  the  full* 
legal  limit  for  the  support  of  Its  schools. 

4.  That  the  proper  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  Increase  of  property- assess- 

ments until  they  shall  at  least  reach  the  percentage  of  value  provided  for  in  the 
statute  on  the  subject  * 

•T  That  the  practice  of  charging  tuition  fees  for  attendance  upon  the  public 
schools  be  abolished  by  law. 

6.  That  t^salarles  of  teachers  in  every  city  In  the  Stale  be  greatly  increased. 

\ • That  greater  freedom  be  allowed  to  citiek  In  the  selection  of  textbooks. 

5.  That  all  public-school  buildings  in  cities  should  be — 

(a)  Built  as  nearly  fireproof  as  is  practicable.  ’ 

(b)  Built  with  reference  to  the  best  and  most  modern  Ideas  of  heating, 
* lighting,  and  ventilation. 

(c)  Built  with  auditoriums  or  assembly  rooms. 

(d)  Built  on  the  unit  typo,  so  they  can’be  added  to  as  need  arises. 

<c)  Constructed  with  due  reference  to  the  widest  possible  use  by  the 
community  as  a whole. 

if)  Situated  on  5 acres  of  school  ground  in  the  case  of  an  elementary 
school,  or  on  10  acres  in  case  of  a high  school ; and  In  no  case  on 
less  titan  a full  city  block. 

<£)  Made  as  attractive  as  possible  by  design  hy  careful  keeping,  and  by 
suefi  devices  as  flowers,  window  boxes,  etc. 

{ h ) Designed 'lifter  consideration  has  Uyn  given  to  the  one-story  type 
of  school  nrcldtectifce  for  elementary. schools. 

(i)  Equipped  with  movable  ta*  lea  and  chairs  in  first-grade  rooms  and 
with  movable  desk  chairs  in  high  schools. 

f).  That  the  bourse  of  study  should  provide— 

(а) .  A greater  amount  of  physical  training. 

(б)  Greater  stress  on  education  on  health  subjects. 

(o)  Gsen ter  flexibility  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Individual  child. 

(d)  Greater  flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  communities. 

(c)  More  industrial  work,  preferably. In  cooperation  with -mills  or  other 
predominant  local  Industries. 
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10.  That  pupljs  be  promoted — 

(o)  Semiannually  or  oftener,  lnsteatj  of  annually. 

(&)  Upon  a basis  including  more  than  mere  Standing  upon  written 

examinations? 

ic)  In  high  schools,  by  subjects'  instead  of  by  grades. 

11.  That  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  be  extended -in  the 'Cities  to 
cover  the  entire  school  year,  and  that  the  law  on  the  subject  be  better  enforced. 

12.  That  there  be  better  and  more  provision  for  activities  along  scbpol  ex- 
tension lines,  including  night  «hools,  afternoon  classes,  part-time  schools,  etc. 
- 5 3.  That  the  legal  entrance  age  be  lowered  from  7 to  6 years. 

14.  That  the  State  course  of  study  be  reorganized  upon  the  six  and  three  and 
three  basis. 

15.  That  schools  *for  Negroes  should — 

(a)  Have  a term  of  not  less  than  6 months. 

(b)  He  housed  In  buildings  that  are  safe,  decent,  sanitary,  clean,  com- 

fortable, and  sufficient  in  number. 

(c)  Provide  adequate  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 

tic, and  in  such  of  the  industries  as  the  pupils  wHll  have  the 
, opportunity  to  engage  in  advantageously  in  after  life. 

(d)  Pay  their  teachers  enough  to  induce  them  to  make  proper  prepara- 

tion for  their  work. 

16.  That  legal  provision  Semade  for  greater  uniformity  in  the  .constitution 
of  city  boards  of  education.  It  is  suggested  fhat  these  boards  shall  consist  of 
seven  members,  each  appointed  or  elected  f^om  the  city  at  large.  If  not  elected 
by  the  people,  members  of  these  boards  should  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
confirmed  by  the  bpard  of  aldermen.  They  should  hold  office  for  a term  of 
seven  years,  the  term  of  one  member  expiring  each  year.  Members  of  boards 
should  be  so  selected  as  to  make  spre  that  that  all  classes  of  citizens  and  nit 
the  main  industrial  aud  professional  interests  are  represented. 
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Chapter  XIII. 

% 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DEFECTIVE,  DELINQUENT,  AND 
SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN. 


The  survey  committee  has  made  no  attempt  to  study  the  child- 
caring  institutions  of  the  State  in  detail , because  they  have  already 
•been  covered  sufficiently  in  two  excellent  reports;  the  one,  entitled 
“Child  Welfare  in  Alabama,”' being  an 'inquiry  by,  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  University  of  Alabama;  the  other,  entitled  “Social  Problems 
of  Alabama,”  being  a report  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  made 
at  the  request  of  Gov.  Charles  Henderson.  These  reports  list  2,191 
children  in  26  institutions,  of  which  341  are  defectives  ih  3 State 
institutions,  1,103  are  dependents  in  16 -municipal  and  private  insti- 
tutions, and  747  are  delinquents  in  7 State  and  municipal  institutions. 

The  present  section  limits  its  discussion  to  the  child-caring  institu- 
tions maintained,  by  4he;  State  and  treats  Jhem  in  their  primary 
aspects  as  supplements  of -the  public:school  system  of  the  State,,  to 
which  they  must  be  joined  if  their  educational  functions  are  not  to 
bo  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  thfe -present  public  demand  to  have  these 
schools  become  self-supporting  through  the  labor  of  the  children. 

Underlying  premises.— It  is  difficult  for  the  general  public  to  think 
of  these  institutions  as  educational.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
industrial  schools  which  are  directly  descended  from  the  old  prison 
system  and  have  unfortunately  retained  many  of  the  prison  prac-.' 
tices. , The  schools  for  the  deaf  anil  dumb  lie,  in  the  popular  mind, 
much  closer  to  the  public  schools,  .because  expert  educators  are  needed 
to  manage  their  wards.  In  the  correctional  schools  the  purely  educa- 
tional phases-  of  institutional  life  are  too  often  subordinated  to  the* 
purely  disciplinary  and  workaday  life. 

; Purposes  of  the  industrial  school.— The  reform  school,  or  indus-  w 
trial  school,  exists  for  the  training  of  children  who  have  become  Way- 
ward to  the  point  where  the  Home  can  no  longer  control  them.  The 
school  must,  therefore,  stand  in  locb  parentis  and  provide  them  with 
all  forms  of  education— physical,  intellectual^  vocational,  and  moral, 
until  siyih  time  as  the  inmates  mjiy  be  intrusted  with  liberty  and  in 
time  become  useful. citizens.)  • 

(a)  Physical  Education.—' These^hiWren  need^the  best  form  ^f 
physical  education  Under  the  direction*  of  experts  because  by  reason  '• 
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of  bud  environment  and  general  neglect  most  of  them  at  the  time 
of  commitment  are  in  a poor  physical  condition.  Their  success  in 
life,  after  leaving  school,  will  depend  largely  oil  the  equipment  of 
health,  strength,  and  good  habits  acquired  in  theAschool.  p 

{b)  Cultural  Education . — Children  committed  to  industrial 
schools  are  far  behind  other  children  of  similar  age  in  the  common- 
school  subjects.  Thus  of  the  311  white  boys  in  the  eminent  ary  school 
of  Alabama  Bovs’  Industrial  School  (as  may  be  seen  in  Table  40 
only  1 child  was  ahead  of  normal  public  age  grade,  0 wore  of  normal 
age  grade,  and  301  were  below  normal  age  grade. 

Taiw.k  *10.—  -.tf/c  arctic  of  pupilx. 


Industrial  schools  have  .sometimes  attempted  to  follow  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  public  schools,  usually  unsatisfactory  results. 
This  is  true  of  the  Alabanja  industrial  scnools  for  white  children. 
These  institutions  should  adapt  their  study  programs  so  far  as  possi- 
ble to  the  character  and  prospective  lives  of  the  inmates.  According 
to  a leading  authority1  the  course  may  properly  include  oral  and 
written  English,  drawing,  arithmetic, 'find  simple  accounts,  and  should 
be  administered  directly  in  connection  with  the  vocational  pursuits 
of  the  inmates.  ' 

(c)  Social  Education . The  industrial  school  should  be  organized 
in  such  a wey  that  it  can  combine  the  influences’  of  the  home  and  the 
religious  institutions.  The^best  modem  practice  utilizes  the  cottage 
plan  of  living  at  these  schools  instead  of  the  large  dormitory  system 
such  as  is  used  now  in  Alabama.  The  life  and  work  of  the  institution 
should  be  centered  about  this  cottage  life  and  “ so  conducted  as  to 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a body  of  useful  habits.”  It  ^important 
to  classify  the  children  so  that  the  relatively  uncontaminated  shall 
be  kept  safe  from  contaniination.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  using 
the-cottage;plau.  , . * 

ADutton  and  Snedden,  Administration ‘of  Public  Education  In  tbe  United  State*,  p.  453. 
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(d)  Vocational  Education , Many  industrial 'schools  have  failed 
m their  educational  purposes  because  they  have  attempted  to  make 
die  school  more  or  less  self-supporting  through'  the  labor  of  the  chil- 
dren. At  the  present  there  is  a demand  in  some  quartet's  of  Alabama 
that  the  State’s  child-caring  institutions  be  placed  on,  avself-support- 
* ing  basis.  It  would  be  well  for  the  advocates  of  this  policy  to  study 
carefully  the  experiences  of  other  institutions  of  a similar  kind  before 
committing  the  State  to  this  questionable  policy* 

The  best  institutions  have  given  up  productive  labor  except  so  far 
, as  teaching  the  inmates  trades  and  vocations  that  can  be  followed 
for  self-support  after  leaving  the  school. 

Purpose  of  the  school  for  defectives. — The  school  for  deaf  mutes, 
for  the  blind,  or  feeble-minded,  is  organized  for  the  custody  and 
education  of  unfortunates  who  have  inherited  or  acquired  a variety 
of  physical  or  mental  defects..  The  State  has  taken  upon  itself  to  do 
what  the  home  is  unable  to  do  for  these  children,  namely,  to  prepay 
(hem  for  self-support,  or  at  least,  make  an  attempt  toward  devefop- 
ing  them  us  useful  members  of*  society.  To  teach  the  deaf  mute  and 
blind  requires  the  highest  skill  of  experts.  Their  education  must 
combine -all  phases  of  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  vocational 
education.  Although,  qf  course,  in  quite  a different  combination,  it 
is  physical  and  mental  defectiveness  rather  than  waywardness  that 
must  Ik  considered  and  overcome. 

E diuhtional  needs  of  the  Alabama  industrial  schools. — Little  need 
Ik?  said  on  this  subject  as  it  has  been  well  treated  in  the  reports  re- 
ferred*! o above.  However,  this  much  may  be  added  : * 

(1)  rhe  Alahampi  Boys'  Industrial  School  is  hampered  in  its 
voentio  lal  work  for  lack  of  equipment,  most  of  what  is  now  called  1 
equipment  being  mere  junk.  /What  is  worse,  low  salaries  have  forced  ' 
the  vocational  instructors  out  6f  the  school.  This  must  be  remedied. 
The  ordinary  school  work  of  the  institution  is  in  no  wise  correlated, 
in  the  .vocational" work  of  the  school  and  follows  the  old-line  dis- 
ciplinary order  of  things  with  too  frequent  and  unnecessary  resort 

to  corporal  punishment  The  administration  of  the  school  is  efficient, 
but  is  much  hampered  by  use«of  cheap,  upskilled  labor.’  This  school 
receives  an  appropriation  of  $12.50  per  month  for  each  inmate?  which 
is  very  low  in  compjfrison  with  what  is  paid  in  many  other  States. 
The  appropriation  should  not  be  less  than  $20  per  month  for  each 
inmate.  > . 

(2)  The  State  Training  School  for  Girls . — This  institution  has- re- 
cently Deen  moved  from  Birmingham  to  a 500-ticre  farm  some  15 
miles. a vay  from  the  city.  rQi**du>ol  under  excellent  management, 
but,  lihe  the  school  at  Eastlake,  is  in  urgent  need  of  buildings  and 
eqqfpm  ent.  This  school,,  too,  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  cottage  plan 
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of  organisation  at  once  and  to  reorganize  its  curriculum  as  suggested 
above,  on  the  plan  of  correlating  the  cultural  sublets  with  the  voca- 
tional work  of  the  school  and  thus  eliminating  much  of  the  old  pub- 
lic school  course.  ^ 

This  school  likewise  receives  $12.50  per  month  for  each  inmate. 
Its  amount  should  be  increased  to  $20  per  month,  and  special  appro- 
priations should  be  voted  for  cottages  and  new  equipment. 

(3)  The  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Negro  Lawbreakers. — Much 
praise  could  be  given  the  plan  and  management  of  thi^  school,  which 
does  its  work  in  a genuinely  industrial  spirit,  but  the  school  is  too 
meagerly  supported  to  accomplish  asjnueh  as  it  could  do  if  properly 
supported.  , The  institution  draws  $7  per  child,  with  an  additional 
allowance  of  $2  per  month  for  salaries.  Because  of  this  indifferent* 
support  real  educational  work*  is*  largely  los^in  an  effort  to  make  ends 
meet  economically.  The  agricultural  work  is^wceept  ion  ally  good,  but 
little  has  been  done  in  the  trades  because  tty/ school  has  practically 
no  equipment  for  this  type  of  work.  Tho  purely  cultural  education 
is  very  limited.  The  school  has  no  classroom  facilities;  the  school's 
auditorium,  provided  with  opera  chairs,  is  used  in  lieu  of  a regular 
classroom.  Of  educational  equipment,  there  is  practically  none. 
Worse  yet,  one  teacher  only  (and  this  one  loaned  to  the  school  by* 
Montgomery  County),  endeavors  to  teach  the  300  children  the  rudi- 
ments of  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc.  It  is,  of  couf'se,  humanly 
‘impossible  to  do  anything  like1  effective  teaching  under  such  condi- 
tions. This  industrial  school  is  worthy  of  the  best  kiqd  of  support. 
The  amount  invested  by  the  State  ought  to  be, increased  to  at  least 
$15  per  month  for  each  inmate,-  inclusive  of  salaries. 


(*4)  Schools  for  defective  children.— S he  Alabama  School  foV  the 
Deaf  and  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  are  both  located  at  Tlil- 
ladega,  as  is  also  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind. 
The.  schools  are  all  under  one  central  administration  and  appear  to  * 
be  efficiently  managed.  Because  of  the  increased  cost  of  Mving  and 
the  necessity  for  expert  teaching,  these  schools  are  now  tampered 
under  increasing  difficulties.  The  present  appropriation  is  $230  per 
year  for' each  pupil.  Out  of  this  amount  must  come  funds  for  re- 
pairs, equipment,  and  possible  new  buildings.  On  the  basis  of  ^hat 
many  other  States  invest  in  this  type  of  education,  Alabama  should 
appropriate  abou^$400  per  year  for  each  pupil.  An  additional  ap-  , 
propriation  should  be  made  to  take  bare  of  urgently  needed  repairs/ 
and  equipment. 


A school  for  the  feeble-minded*— Alabama  has  no  provision  for  the 
care  of  those  unfortunates  who  are  commonly  known  as  feeble- 
minded.  - Feeble-minded  children  can  be  found  in  some  of  the  public 
.schools,  in  the,  industrial  scho6ls,.  in  the  almshouses,  in  the  insane 
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asylums,  and  in  homes  where  there  are  no  facilities  for  their  proper 
care.  This  deplorable  condition  requires  inimediate  renriedy.  The' 
survey  committee  accordingly  earnestly  recommends  that  the  present 
legislature  take  the  necessary  steps  to  orgamze  such  am  institution 
and  to  make  liberal  provision  for  its  mainteAnce. 

Administration  of  the  child-caring  institutions. — All  of  The  above- 
mentioned  institutions  are  in  abroad  way  educational;  but  they  par- 
take also  of  many  social  features  which  lie  beyond  the  ordinary  ex- 
periences and  practices  of  the  professional  educator.  To  leave  their 
administration  wholly  to  the  educators  would  be  unwise,  as  has  also 
proved  the  case  where  the  schools  have  been  managed  wholly  by  the 
so-caljed  social  experts.  The  best  type  of  administration  calls  for 
cooperation  of  the  two.  All  these  institutions  in  ttie  State,  public 
and  private,  should,  the  committee  believes,  be  placed  under  a State 
board  of  social  welfare,  as  has  also  been  recommended  by  the  national 
welfare  committee  in  its  report,  but  with  the  definite  modification 
that  the  purely  educational  work  in  the  schools  shall  be  directed  by 
the  State  board  of  education  (if  created)  through  its  executive 
official,  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  who  shall  also  be  a 
member  of  the  said  State  board  of  social  welfare.  To  this  end,  there 
should  be  maintained  in  the  department  of  education  a division  of 
education  for  exceptional  children,  whose  director  shbuldTmve  imme- 
diate charge  of  education  in  the  above  mentioned  schools. 

Specific  recommendations . — The  survey  committee  makes  the  fol- 
lowing specific  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  State’s 
child-caring  institutions; 

1.  Organization  of  a State  board  of  social  welfare  to  have  charge 
of  all  child-caring  institutions  in  Alabama. 

2.  Direction  of  all  the  educational  work  of  the  child-caring  institu- 

tions to  be  under  the  management  of  the  State  board  of  education 
or  State  department  of  education,  which  shall  maintain  a specific 
division  for  this  purpose.  ^ 

3.  Immediate  establishment  of  a school  for  feeble-minded  children. 

4r.  Large  increase  in  per  capita  support  bf  all  these  institutions  and 

. liberal  funds  for  enlargement  and  repairs. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

ILLITERACY  AND  ITS  ERADICATION. 


The  prevalence  of  illiteracy  in  many  States  is  a poor  commentary 
en  the  efficiency  of  the  Nation’s  school. system  and  on  the  watchful- 
ness of  democracy  in  safeguarding  its  own  future  through  -an  edu- 
cated citizenry.  If  the  public  schools  had  been  administered  at  a 
100  per  cent  efficiency  for  the  past  generation,  all  persons  of  voting 
age  Would  be  classed  as  literate  now;  similarly,  there  would  be  no 
serious  Americanization  problem  now,  as  night  schools  and  similar 
educational  facilities  would  have  been  utilized  to  blot  out  adult  illit- 
eracy and  ignorance  of  our  spoken  and  written  tongue,  and  history 
and  government,  among  natives  and  aliens  alike.  Never  was  there 
a time  In  history  when  this  policy  of  indifference  and  lassaiz  faive 
for  the  education  of  this  large  group  of  neglected'  Americans  has 
seemed  so  near  criminal  as  to-day,  when  all  the  human  and  economic 
resources  of  the  world  are  needed  for  the  coming  reconstruction  in 
human  affairs. 

Conditions  over  the  country  at,  large  ~The^ United  States,  with  a 
population  upwards  of  110,000,000  people,  has  nearly  6,000,000  per- 
sons over  10  years  of  age  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write,’  and  mam* 
w^o  can  not  speak  the  English  tongue.  Of  this  large  army  of  unfor- 
tunates 58  per  cent  are  white  persons.  Of  these  28  per  cent  art  native- 
born  whites  and^O  per  cent  foreign-born  whites;  40  per  cent  are 
Negroes;  the  rest— 2 per  cent— are  Indians;  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc. 

More,  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  illiterates  come  from  rural  com- 
munities. These  illiterates  are  hot  limited  to  any  race  or  to  any  one 
section  of  the  country.  The  colored  illiteracy  of  the  South  is  almost 
balanced  by  the  ignorant  aliefts  of  the*  North,  and  (he  white  illiteracy 
of , the  great  south  Atlantic  highlands  is  scarcely  greater  than  the 
illiteracy  in  parts  of  the  northern  Appalachians. 

The  illiterates  fall  naturally  into  two  groups— those  of  school  age 
and  those  beyond  school  age;  or*  roughly  speaking,  persons  between 
10  and  20  years  inclusive,,  and  persons  21  years  of  age  and  over.  For 
the  former  group  the  public  schools  are  directly  responsible;  for  the 
latter  they  can  not  be  held  altogether  responsible,  as,  in  the  North 
at  least,  many,  of  this  group  are  of  alien  birth  who  have  never  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  American  public  schools.  The  Nation’^ 
ite  ilWteMtw  isAwofdd. . . ; 
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2§2  AN  EDUCATIONAL  STUDY  OF  ALABAMA  . 

1,  To  force  every  Illiterate  person  of  school  age  into  the  public 
# schools  to  remain  there  in  regular  day  session,  or  in  night  school^-or 

m part-  ie  school  until  this  illiteracy  has  been  removed,  and  they 
HSfre  acquired  at  JeaQt  the.equivalent  of  a fourth  or  fifth  grade  educa- 
tion ; and 

2.  To  place  at  the  disposal  of  *all  illiterates  above  21  years  of  age 
educational  facilities  that  will  make  it  possible  for  all  of  them  who 
desire  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  thereby  be  lifted  out 
of  the  deadening  materialism  and  indifference  for  country  and  fellow 
men  thatnow  gpqften  overwhelms  them. 

Conditions  in  Alabama*— The  State  has  an  excessive  amount  of 
illiteracy . The  ,1910  census  ranks  Alabama  as  the  forty-sixth  State 
on  the  basis  gf  Ihrgest  number  of  illiterate  persons  10  years  of  age 
and  over.  The  Federal  census  and  the  Alabama  biennial  school 
■census  contain  some  enlightening  data.  There  are  in  the  State 
,641,168  persons  between  10  and  20  years  inclusive,  of  whom  96,406, 
„or  15*per  cent,  are  Illiterate;  there  are  1,015,070  persons  21  years  of 
age  and  over,  of  whom  $66,273,  or  26  per. cent,  are  wholly  illiterate. 
Of  thegj,Sl,<  1 are  males  of  voting  age  who  are  ur\able  to  cast  their 
ballo#wfthout  a&ist&nce.  In  Alabama,  also,  most  of  the  illiterates 
live  in  rural  communities.  According  to  the  1910  census  the  rate  of 
white  illiterates  dwelling  in  the  city  was  2.5  per  cent,  and  in  the 
•country  11.5  per  cent 

Quite  naturally  illiteracy  is  most  excessive  among  the  Negro  popu- 
lation. Of  alt  the  illiteracy  in  the  State  75.4  per  cen£  is  among  the 
colored^  aud.  24.6  per  cent  among  the  'white  population.  They  are 
.grouped  by  sex,  age,  and  race  as  follows : ^ 

White: 

Children,  10  to,20  years  of  aye 26, 259 

Males,  21  years  of  age  and  over 81, 661 

Females,  21  years  sf  age  and  over t 33, 70c 

Colored: 

Children,  10  to  20  yeara  of  age ...  .70, 247 

Males,  21  years. of  age  and  over— l . 02, 744 

Females,  21  yean  of  age  and  over_M j 108, 103 

Figure  19  is  a ijp^hia^  on  this  deplorable  situation. 

The  persona  iu  the  rqw  vyith  their  backs  turned  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  ^ shut  the  doors  to  literary  knowledge 

and  the  ‘precious  stores  pjf  literary  treasures  that  are  the  common 
inheritance' of  all'  mankind^because  they  4o  not  possess  the  “ open 
sesame n qf  school  education.  . • ^ 

Stortlm^^numher  of  iUU&wU*  of  school^dfffi^ The  average  man 
has  assumed  tifat  illiteracy  must  be  limited  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
t6  certain  unfortunates  who  have;;gtt>wn  up  remote  from  school,  or 
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under  conditions  of  grinding  poverty  wnich  has  made  school  at- 
tendanc^jjppossible.  This  is  incorrect,  although  illiteracy,  no  doubt, 
has  had  its  inception  in  just  such  surroundings.  Illiteracy  in  Ala- 
bama is  not  limited  to  the  poor,  nor  to  the  remote  sections  with 
poor  schog^  facilities.  The  survey  committee  found  plantation- 
owners  of  good  means  who  were  neglecting  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  These  people  can  not  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  no  schools  within  reach  of  them,  as  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.  One  well-to-do  planter  expressed  it  thus  wise:  “I  have  got 
along  without  any  book  learning  myself,  so  I guess  the  children  can 
too;  besides,  if  I sent  the  youngsters  to  school,  they  might  come  to 

'TOTftL'NUMSER'Of*  ILLITERATES* 

• 10* TO*  21*  YEARS" 

■1^18* 


• tO*T  A L-WHlTfcV 


WHITE'  1 1111  tKATt* 


• TOTAL-COtOKW  31A3»7.* 


• COLOKtP  •!  LUTE  RAT  E • 


PlQ.  19. 


look  down  on  their  old  4 pap.’  ” Such  delved  individuals  need 
one’s  sympathy,  but  for  the  sake  of  future  generations  they  should 
be  dealt  with  firmly  and  be  made  to  realize  that  what  they  consider 
their  personal  rights  is  no  more  than’  perverted  license. 

A startling  number  of  all  the  illiterates  are  of  school  &ge,*i.  e., 
from  10  to  20  years  of  age.  Table  47  shows  this  at  a glanoe.  Every 
person  of  school  age  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  at  10  years  of 
age,  yet  19  per  cent  of  all  the  white  children  of  this  age  an  1914,  and 
49  per  cent  of  all  the  colors*^  could  do  neither.  # This  per  cent  gradu- 
ally  decreases  up  throng  thp  years,  but  it  is  very  high  throughout  ‘ 
Figures  for  1916  and  19tL8  show  a slight  improvement  but  it  is  clear 
to  see  that  the  school  authorities  in  the  State  have  a stupendous  ta&  v. 
ahead  of  then^  from  &e  iohools  of  >41* 
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Table  47. — -Per  cent  of  illiterates  of  jfhool  age  in  Atabamo,  by  census  periods . 


Age  qI  Illiterates. 


X. 


% 


' 10  years... 
11  yean... 
13  yean.,.. 
13  years... 
U years... 
16  years  ;A. 

16  years.*.., 

17  years... 
16  years.... 


1914 

t 

1916 

1918 

| Per  cent ' 

Per  cent 

: Per  cent 

, Percent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

j white,  j 

colored. 

i white. 

, colored. 

white. . | 
» 

| colored,  , 

i 

19 

49 

19 

47 

18.4  ' 

* 47 

14  i 

41 

13.5 

40 

. U 

41 

11 

85 

11 

36 

* 11.2 

36.2 

8.5  ! 

* 29 

9 

28 

0 

28 

6 

/ 24 

5.5 

24 

5 

23.5 

5.75  i 

23 

5 

21 

5 

21 

5 

19 

5 

19. 5 

4.9 

19 

4-6 

19 

4.9 

19.2 

4.7 

18.T 

4 

19 

4 

19 

4 

1 

18.5 

1 

Adult  iUiteraXeg  of  draft  age . — The  country  as  a whole  was 
astounded  at  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  recent  war  draft.  In 
the  registrations  for  persons  between  21  and  31  years  of  age  were 
found  700,000  young  men  who  were  wholly  illiterate.  These  men 
were  unable  to  read  the  posted  orders  of  the  day  or  to  profit  by  the 
printed  manuals  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Government.  When 
called  to  their  country’s  standard  they  found  themselves  handicapped 
on  every  hand.  From  their  own  testimony  they  were  often  hurt  and 
humiliated  when  they  were  brought  into^ contrast  and  competition 
with  other  more  fortunate  fellow  soldiers.  One  young  Alabamian, 
who  later  learned  to  read  and  write  during  the  special  drive  against 
illiteracy  among  men  of  draft  age,  sprites  ^this  strain : 

, I am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I dident  get  any  further  than  a praivate  but  that 
aw&snot  my.  fait.  There  was  many  thenses  [chances]  to  advense  but  I culdnot 
get  aney  and  the  risen  [reason]  was  bourse  [because]  I culdnot  read  or  write. 
Everybody,  should  be  made  lem  to  read  and  write. 

These  lessons  from  the  camps  and  the  trenches  have  probably  gone 
borne  to  the  people  as  fio  other  lesson  has.  Several  Stateshave  already 
passed  stringent  Americanization  ltf#g  t^pope  with  this  situation,  and 
many  others  are  contemplating  similar  action. 
s The.  average  number  of  draft  illiterates.  betweei^21  and  31  years  of 
age,  for  the  United  States  as  a whole,  was  placed  at  7 in  each  100 
drafted  peftfons.  In  Alabama  it  was  17  in  ^aclr'.JLQO  drafted  persons. 
. Work  af  the  Alabama  illiteracy,  commieeion . — A vigorous  campaign 
which  has  heen  carried  forward  in  the  State  for  some  time  by -the 
State  department  of  education,  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  and 
other  bodies  © I citizens  culminated  in  the  Creation  of  the  Alabama 
illiteracy  commission.  This  law  was  enacted  in  1915.  The  commis- 
sion soq^p»erfected  a State- wide  organisation  which  has  ckrried  on  a 
idgovowand:  successful  campaign  for  the  last  four  years.  Much 
i^ective  work  has  ttmaowmpli^hed,  particularly  among  adult  illit- 
erates and in  tike  special  drive*^ihsk  illite^py  among  men  of  draft 
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But  the  State  evidently  has  not  yet  fully  grasped  its  great  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility  in  regard  to  this  vital  question.  This  is. 
evident  in  the  fact  that  the  State  has  been  willing  to  throw  the  burden  * 
of  financial  support  for  the  illiteracy  work  on  the  public-spirited 
people  of  the  State,  and  has  jeft  the  whole  matter  of  education  for 
illiterates  as  wholly  optional  and  voluntary.  While  good  results  have 
been  secured,  it  is  nevertheless  very  doubtful  if  illiteracy  can  ever  be 
eradicated  unless  the  State  invests  liberal  funds  in  the  work  and 
places  it  on  a compulsory  basis.  , 

Stringent  legislation  and  liberal  appropriation . — The  present  legis- 
lature would  do  well  to  take  the  following  steps  in  a final  effort  to 
Not  out  illiteracy  in  the  State.  The  survey  committee  specifically 
recommends  that  such  action  be  taken : 

1.  Strengthening  the  compulsory  attendance  law  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  in  Chapter  VI. 

*2.  Enactment  of  logiaiati&h  • to  promote  Americanization  by  re- 
quiring school  attendance  of  all  persons  above  compulsory  attend- 
ance age  and  below  21  years,  whorflo  not  now  sp^ak,  read,  and  write 
the  English  language,  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  comple- 
tion of  the  fourth  grade  of  the. public  schools;  providing  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  evening  schools  and  part-time 
schools  for  this  purpose,  which,  schools  shall  be  under  the  direct  v 
supervision  of  the  State  department  of  education. 

3.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  encourage  effective  illiteracy  work 
among  adults. under  direction  of  the  State  department  of  education, 
and- maintained  by  funds  voted  by  the  legislature. 

4.  Appropriation  of  not  less  than  $25,000  annually  for  the  next' 
quadrennium  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  legislation  effective. 
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Chapter  XV. 

SPECIAL  PHASES  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHING  IN 

ALABAMA. 


Home  economice  courses  needed  in  the  schools . — Nowhere  are 
changing  industrial  conditions  felt  more  keenly  than  in  Alabama. 
The  Negro  servant  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  home  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  and  where  still  available  asks  a wage  so  high 
that  the  average  housekeeper  must  forego  her  serv  ices.  Moreover, 
for  many  years  the  Negro  servant  has  been  so  poorly  trained  in 
household  activities  that  her  services  have  not  been  an  asset  to  the 
home.  As  Negro  Jielp  has  grown  more*  scarce  and  inefficient  ener- 
getic housekeepers  have  undertaken  to  do  most  of  the  work  of  house- 
keeping themselves.  They  have  begun  to  take  a keen  interest  in  its 
many-sided  problems  and  to  desire  for  their  daughters  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  home  intelligently, 
whether  it  be  to  perform  the  household  tasks  skillfully  themselves 
or  to  direct  others  to  perform  them  worthily.  To-day  all  women 
feel  their  responsibilities  more  keenly  than  ever  before,  because  of 
the  services  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  render  during  the 
war.  Home  making  is  universally  regarded  as  a profession  for 
which  conscientious  preparation  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  the 
schools  are  not  offering  girls  the  opportunity  for  surif  preparation 
their  work  is  inadequate  and  must  be.  revised  upon  lines  that  will 
measure  up  to  the  demands  of  the  hour.  For  several  years  home 
economics  courses  have  had  a place  in  many  of  the  schools  of  Ala- 
bama. It  was  "to .study  the  adequacy  of  these  courses  and  to  deter- 
mine means  of  increaSffr^iheir  effectiveness  that  this  part  of  this 
survey  was  undertaken. 

Home  economics  courses  established  in  State  schools . — The  teach- 
ing of  hoiiie  economics  became  a requirement  in  the  nine  district 
agricultural  schools  of  the  State  in  1908.  Courses  in  hon^e  economics 
were  required  in  the  county  high  schools  in  1907.  Montevallo  In- 
dustrial and  Technical  Institute  for  girls  has  offered  courses  in  home 
economics  ever  since  its  establishment  .ip  1896.  Home  economics 
courses  have  been  required  or  elective  in  the  six  State  normal  schools 
for  a number  of  years.  Four  elective  courses  in  home  economics  were 
introduced  into  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1917-18.  Summer- 
school  courses  in  home' economics  have  been  given  at  the  State  utfd- 
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versity,  at  Montevallo,  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic,  as  well  as  at  the 
State  normal  schools  for  five  years.  There  are  no  State-  records  of 
what  has  been  done  in  home  economics  teaching  in  Alabama  in  the 
past  aside  from  the  regulations  outlined  in  the  courses  of  study  for 
the  State  normal  schools,  the  district  agricultural  schools,  and  the 
county  high  schools.  • 

State  regulations  affecting  home  economics. — The  State  issues 
special  courses  of  study  fo'r  the  State  normal  schools,  the  district 
agricultural  schools,  and  the  county  high  schools.  These' courses 
• designate  what  phase  of  home  economics  is  to  be  studied  during  the 
term  such  study  is  required,  and  names  the  textbook  to  be  followed  in* 
each  case,  with  the-  exception  bf  the  State  normal  schools,  in  which 
case  choice  is  left  to  the  several  teachers.  This  is  the  only  responsi- 
bility or  authority  the  State  has  assumed  in  regard  to  home  econom- 
ics teaching  aside  from  approving  the  appointment  of  the  special 
teacher  of  home  economics.  Such  a teacher  must  have  a certificate 
as  for  regular  teaching.  In  addition  to  this  she  must  have  had,  in 
theory,  at  least,  a special  home  economics  course  in  normal  school 
or  college.*  Instances  have  been  numerous  in  the  past  in  which  home 
economics  teachers  have  pursued  only  brief  courses  in  home  economics 
and  have  had  no  normal  training  whatsoever  in  the  subject.  This 
condition  arose  because  of  the  great  scarcity  of  teachers  of  the  sub- 
ject when  home  economics  first  became  a requirement  in  the  State 
high  schools.  A similar  condition  has  obtained  through  the  past 
year,  as  war  demands  have  drawn  home  economics  teachers  into 
other  lines  of  activity.  „ 

Home  economies  teaching  in  the  State  normal  schools.— The  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  home  economics  has  received  very  little  attention 
in  Alabama.  Courses  in  this  subject  are  required  of  all  women  stu- 
dents in  the  State  normal  schools,  but  so  short  a time  is  allowed  for 
these  courses  that  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  teacher,  training  courses. 
They  are  planned  t6  give  some  insight^  into  the  purpose^  of  home 
economics  in  the  schools,  and  the  students  who  have  finished  the 
courses  are  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  sewing  clashes  or  the  school 
lunch  in  the  rural  elementary  school.  However,  as  there  are  no  en- 
trance requirements  maintained  and  most  of  the  girls  have  had  no 
previous  training  in  home  economics,  the  courses  do  not  rank  any 
higher  than  the  courses  given  in  the  high  schools.  Brief  summer 
courses  in  home  economics  have  been' offered  at  all  the  State  normal 
schools,  at  the  State  University,  Auburn,  and  Montevallo.  As  these 

have  been  only  six  weeks  in  length,  they  have  been  even  more  inade- 
quate to  serve  as  a.  means  of  teacher  training.  The  State  normal 
school  at  Florence  offers  one  additional  year  of  home  economics 
which  is  planned  as  & special  course  for  teacher  training.  In  spite  of 
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the  additional  year;  the  time  allotment  is-still  scant  for  the  prepara- 
tion drf  home  economics  teachers,  but  in  a State  where  the  supply  of 
teachers  of*home  economics  has  been  so  limited  it  has  no  doubt  served 

a purpose  in  the  past.  ^ 

The  Alabama  Girl*  Technical  Institute.-*-1 The  only  State  institu- 
tion which  is  frankly  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  home 
economics  is  the  Girls'  Industrial  and  Technical  Institute,  at  Monte- 
vallo.  The  excellently  equipped  home  economics  building  offers 
'splendid  facilities  for  the  development -of  th’is  work,  but  unless  the 
work  is  supported  by  science  courses  of  adequate  strength  and  sal- 
aries are  sufficient  to  retain  teachers  of  highest  standing,  the  needs  of 
the  State  wilf  not  be  met.  At  the  present  time  bourses  are  under- 
going a process  of  development,  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  teach- 
ers’ training  course  under  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. This  course  has  already  been  lengthened  from  a two-year  course 
to -a  three-year  course  and  promises  to  insure  the  type  of  teacher 
training  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
courses  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.1 

The  Negro  normal  xchooh.—1 The  status  of  home  economics  in  the 
three  Negro  normal -schools  of  Alabama  parallels  that  in  the  othei 
State  schools  in  several  respects.  Salaries  of  the  teachers  are  ex- 
ceedingly low.  The  teachers’  hours  are  long;  equipment  is  not  , 
adequate;  and  courses  are  poorly  planned,  owing  to  the  teachers - 


lack  of  preparation.  4 ’ 

In  the  State  normal,  located  in  Montgomery,  adequate  time  is  given 
to  the  sewing  courses,  but  difficulties  are  experienced  in  . securing  ma- 
terials for  the  necessary  practical  work.  As  a consequence,  much 
repetition  of  problems  that  have  no  educational  value  is  permitted. 
Courses  are  not  sufficiently  progressive.  While  the  girls  acquire 
skill  of  a sort,  they  do  not  progress  as  they  should,  nor  do  they  obtain 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  clothing  and  textiles  that  a well-planned 
course  should  give.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a lack  of  appreciation 
on  the  teacher’s  part  of  what  is  most  worth  while;  and  in  part  to  a 
weak  yieldmg.*;to  the  temptation  to  provide  the  children  with  work 
which  will  give  them-  the  most  pleasure.  No  facilities  are  afforded 
for  the  study  of  general  housework.  * 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School  at  Huntsville  is 
seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  for  the  provision  of  materials, 
and  it  has  not  so  big  a market  for  sales  of  articles  prepared  in  the  sew- 
* ing  classes  as  has  the  Montgomery  normal.  However,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  supervised  housework  in  the  dormitory,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  teachers  are  planning  an  apartment  in  which  housework 
is  to  be  taught.  The  cooking  classes  suffer  seriously  from  the  lack 
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of  funds  for  the  provision  of  materials  and  have  not  qs  full  an  equip- 
ment as  will  insure  thorough  practice.  * 

Tuskegee  is  much  better  equipped  and  more  amply  provided  with 
materials  than  is  either  of  the  other  two  schools,  but  it  still  lacks,  as 
they  do,  adequate  courses  in  teacher  training.  This  is  being  in  part 
remedied  at  Tuskegee  this  year  by  the  introduction  of  teacher  train- 
ing classes  under  the  vocational  board,  and  thus  promise  is  given 
of  a better  condition  in  the  future.  Supervised  housework  in  the 
dormitories  and  well-organized  work  in  a practice  cottage  give  the 
work  at  Tuskegee  an  added  strength.  Tuskegee  is  also  doing  much 
to  keep  in  touch  with  State  conditions  and  knows  the  needs  of  the 
rural  schools  where  the  majority  of  the  graduates  will  teach. 

Wise  supervision  by  one  who  understands  the  needs  of  the  State 
and  who  has  opportunity  to  see  what  graduates  of  these  schools  are 
doing  in  the  field  is  necessary  to  the  future  development  of  the 
work  in  the  Negro  normal  schools.  The  good  technical  work  must  be 
continued.  It  must  be  carefully  planned  and  graded.  In  addition 
j to  that,  adequate  teacher  training  courses  must  be  developed.  Sal- 
aries ranging  from  $160  to  $400,  as  the  majority  of  those  in  the 
* Negro  normal  schools  do  range,  are  not  sufficient  to  Secure  teachers 
of  ability  who  will  remain  from  year  to  year  and  who.  will  develop 
into  stronger  and  better  teachers  by  devoting  tiine^and  continued 
study. 

The  responsibility  for  the  development  of  a better  type  . of  home 
life  among  the  Negroes  of  the  State  rests  very  largely  upon  the 
normal  schools,  where  the  teachers  are  trained.  As  the  Negro  chil- 
s dren  are  taught  the  essentials  of  housekeeping,  the  future  welfare  of 
the  State  will  become  permanently  assured.  Therefore,  well-equipped 
homo  economics  departments  and  well-trained  teachers  receiving  ade- 
quate salaries  are  of  ^ital  importance. 

Home  economies  in  secondary  schools. — Study  of  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  county  high  schools  and  district  agricultural  schools  reveals, 
the  following: 

(1)  Salaries  of  teachers  are  extremely  low ; $630  to  $810  per  year; 
ji  average,  $702.  Almost  without  exception  the  tenure  of  office  of  teach-  % 
ers  has  been  very  brief,  from  one  year  to  six  months;  in  several  cases 
even  less.  Reports  received  from  39  schools  indicate  that  30  teachers 
have  been  in  their  present  positions  only  since  September,  1918 ; 5 for 
even  a shorter  period  of  time;  and  only  4 a longer  period.  . As  is  to 
be  expec&d  under  these  conditions,  permanent  courses  have  not  been 
established.  The  adjustment  of  the  teacher  to  the  situation  is  only 
- partially  accomplished,  if  at  all.  The  courses  are  not  contributing  to 
the  permanent  upbuilding  of  the  school  and  the  community.  Courses 
are  quite  Ungraded  and  students  are  frequently  required  to  repeat 
119801*— X*r— 19  * 
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under  one  teacher  what  they  have  already  studied  with  another. 
.Interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  is  at  a low  ebb, 

(2)  The  special  teacher  of  home  economics  is  required  to  teach  a 
full  program  of  any  subject  or  combination  of  subjects  made  necessary r 
because  of  the  smallness  of  the  force  of  hig#- school  teachers.  Thirty- 
eight  teachers  reporting  teach  an  average  of  four  other  subjects,  11  of 
them  teaching  more  than  four  subjects.  An  average  indicates  that 
only  6 hours  a week  are  given  to  home-economics  teaching,  while  21 
hours  are  given* to  other  subjects.  For  many  of  these  subjects  the 
teacher  may  have  little  or  no  aptitude  and  be  entirely  without  prepa 
ration.  The  burden  of  preparing  for  these  lessons  will  be  such  as 
to  Retract  seriously  from  her  strength  for  carrying  on-  the  home- 
economics  courses  to  which  she  should  contribute  much  of  her  time 
afrd  her  ability  if  they  are  to  be  successfully  conducted.  Moreover, 
she  should  come  to  know  the^eeds  oi  the  community  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  girls  are  being  prepared  to  meet  these  needs  in  their 
homes.  This  she  will  not  have  the  time  to  do  when  she  must  prepare 
for  eight  or  nine  periods  of  teaching  a day,  especially  if  she  is  teach- 
ing a variety  of  subjects. 

(3)  The  equipment  in  almost  all  of  the  State  high  schools  visited 
is  meager.  %In  most  of  them  it  is  in  bad  condition.  Good  working 
tables,  cupboards,  and-  machines  are  lacking.  Teachers  report  the 
lack  of  care  of  school  property  and  the  necessity  for  replenishing 
equipment  each  year.  There  is  little  or  no  provision  for  janitor 
service,  and  conditions  are  such  as  to  lead  to  discouragement  on 

he  part  of  the  new  teacher,  particularly  when  her  time  rs  very  fully 
upied  wi{h  teaching. 

Home  economics  ranks  only  as  a minor  in  the  course  and  no 
outside\pi*eparation  of  lessons  is  demanded.  This  does  not  tend  to 
give  it  thVdignity  and  rank  of  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  nor 
does  it  permit  of  the  teacher  accomplishing  that  which  is  necessary 
*to  give  the  girls  an  adequate  appreciatioil^of  the  principles  under- 
lying home  making 

(5)  Standards  of'bqnduct  in  home  economics  classes  are  not  high 
in  a majority  ‘of  the  schools.  The  subject  is  not  recognized  nor  is  it 
presented  as  requiring  serunm  study,  and  the  girls  are  permitted  ^to 
' enjoy  themselves.”  Studious^&nplication  and  a high  standard  of  ac^ 
complishment  arfi  seldom  founds 
(d)  Library  reference  works  are  almost  entirely  lacking  in  the 
schools.  The  most  energetic  teacherk'N^upply  this  need  in  part  by 
putting  their  own  books  at  the  disposal  their  classes,  but  this  by 
no'  means  furnishes  adequate  reference  reac 
(7)  That  home  economics*  courses  jare  not  mnctioning  in  the.  life 
or  the  schools  is-  apparent  from  the  bad  condition  uj  which  most  pf 
the  sc^eols  are  found.  .The  home  economics  department  should  be 
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th?  center  from  which  better  housekeeping  for  the  entire  school 
radiates.  This  was  found  to  be  true  in  one  or  two  cases.  In  one 
school  visited  the  members  of  the  home  economics  ('lasses  are  given 
the  responsibility  of  dusting  the  principal’s  office;  looking, after  the 
condition  of  the  toilet  rooms,  seeing  to  the  order  of'the  cloakrooms, 
and  arranging  and  caring  for  flowers  as  they-  are  brought  into  the 
rooms  fpj*  decoration.  In  another  school  visited  the  home  economics 
( lasses  were  preparing  muslin  covers  for  hotbeds  cared  for  by  the 
classes  in  agriculture,  preparing  noon  lunches  for  the  children,  and 
serving  the  teachers  during  the  meeting  of  the  monthly  institute. 
'Such  activities  should  not  l Jo  the  exception,  hut  should  be  considered 
a legitimate  part  of  the  work  of  the  department  if  the  teacher  is 
allotted  a sufficient  time  to  carry  on  her  work  properly  and  if  stu- 
dents are  required  to  do  the  work  of  a full  credit  course. 

Located  as  many  of  the  county  high  schools  are,  the  children  must 
carry  lunches  for  their  noon  meal.  Only  two  teachers  report  that 
they  superintend  a lunch  that  is  served  regularly  to  the  students. 
Five  report  that  vsuch  a lunch  is  served  occasionally  in  their  schools. 
The  teachers*  of  home  economics  lose  a valuable  opportunity  for 
teaching  food  values  and  inculcating  right  habits  of  eating  when 
they  do  not  assume  some  responsibility  in  Connection  with  the  school 
lunch.  The  members  of  their  classes  may  not  always  be  able  to 
prepare  *the  lunch,  but  the  teacher  can  nevertheless  supervise  its 
preparation  and  serving.  •* 

(8)  Observation  of  lessons  taught  revealed  the  fact  that  the  major- 
ity of  teachers  in  the  Alabama  schools  have  been  very  poorly  pre- 
pared. Of  35  teachers  reporting,  only  11  report  special  training  in 
home  economics;  9 have  been  to  normal  school;  14  have  been  to  col- 
lege; and  8 have  been  to  both  normal  school  and  college.  Three  have 
had  only  a high-school  education.  Their  teaching  indicates  that 
they  have  not  grasped  the  real  significance  of  the  home  economics 
course,  and  they  fail  to  give  their  students  an  insight  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  better  living.  They  have  not  mastered  the  arts  of  cooking 
and  sewing,  nor  have  they  an  appreciation  of.  the  necessity  for  a 
knowledge  of  food  values  and  textiles.  Lessons  are  carelessly  pre- 
sented, adequately  supervised,  and  left  without  summary  or  deduc- 
tions. Standards  are  so  low  that  the  mothers  of  students  must  seri- 
ously question  the  value  of  the  work-garments  badly  designed,  stitches 
carelessly  taken,  and  fitting  and  finishing  poorly  done. 

(9)  Few  home  economics  teachers  report  kny  requirement  for 
study  or  practical  work  in  the.  home.  However,  a sufficient  number 
report  the  interest  withvwhich  the  occasional  pupil  voluntarily  prac- 
tices at  home  to  convince  one  of  the  desirability  of  making  that  prac- 
tice a requirement.  Skill  can  not  be  secured  without  practice,  nor 
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can  the  school  adequately  teach  home  making  unaided  by  the  facilities 
which  the  home  itself  offers. 

(10)  In  spite  of  the  small  salaries  the  teachers  receiye,  50  per  cent 
report  attendance  upon  summer  school,  study -in  correspondence 
courses,  or  other  efforts  for  self-improvement.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
result  of  the  high  standards  which  the  State  has  set  in  this  respect 
and  speaks  well  for  J;he  ambition  of  the  teachers,  an  ambition  which 
should  be  more  generously  recognized  and  encouraged  by  the  salaries 
paid. 

As  might  be  expected,  such  conditions  have  not  tended  to  the 
building  up  of  strong  home  economics  courses  in  the  schools.  A 
majority  of  the  teachers  report  that  their  work  suffers  from  lack  of 
equipment;  at  least  50  per  cent  feel  that  not  enough  time  is  allowed 
for  the  work;. 25  per  cent  deplore  the  lack  of  funds  for  carrying  on 
the  lessons.  Teachers  are  discouraged,  and  frankly  state  that  they 
do  not  plan  t^  continue  to  specialize  in  home  economics  teaching. 
Principals  are  urgently  demanding  teachers  with  special  normal 
training  in  home  economics.  They  say  that  at  present  the  schools  are 
“playing  at”  home  economics  and  that  the  l&t*  two  years  of  the 
course  are  practically*  wasted,  since  the  teachers  hj^ve  not  sufficient 
preptration  to  give  so  long  a course. 


CONCLUSIONS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  FOREGOING  STUDY. 


' 1.  State  mpervwion. — The  schools  in  Alabama  $ioUld  have  well- 
organized  courses  in  home  economics  in  charge  of  a Competent  and 
well-paid  State  supervisor^  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  establish 
standards  for  home  economics  teaching,  send  out  constructive  plans 
for  carrying  on  graded' courses,  visit  the  schools,  pass  upon  the 
equipment  and  teaching,  and  in  eVery  way*aid  the  teachers  of  home 
economics.  Those  counties  which  employ  12  or  more  teachers  of 
home  economics  may  desire  to  have  a county  supervisor  of  home 
economics  as  well  as  the  State  supervisor.  A State  supervisor  should 
have  had  a thorough  fundamerital  education  and  extensive  training 
in  home  economics  edqcation;  she  should  have  followed  closely  mod-  K 
em  educational  movements;  she  should  have  had  experience  both  as  a 
teacher  and  an  administrator;  and  she  should  be  thoroughly  con- 
» versant  with  the  needs  of  the  home  and  the  be$t  methods  of  conduct- 
I ing  the  household. 

2.  Salaries . — Adequate  salaries  should  be  paid  the  special  teachers 
of  home  economics,  so  that  the  best  young  women  of  the  State  will 
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prepare  themselves  to  carry  .on  the  work  that  is  so  vital  to  the  homes. 
Salaries  should  be  sufficient  to  make -it  possible  for  girls  to  continue 
their  Studies  in  summer  schools  and  special  courses,  so  that  they  may 
keep  abreast  of  all  that  develops  in  educational  methods  and  scient: 
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3.  Qualification  of  teachers , — The  standurd  for  the  selection  of 
the  teacher  should  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  bar  all  those*  who  have  not 
had  at  least  two  years  of  special.  noVmal  training  in  home  economics. 
Just  as  soon  as  conditions  in  the  State  made  it  possible,  the  high- 
school  teachers  of  home  eeonofnics  should  all  be  required  to  have.- 
liad  a complete  college  course,  at  least  two  years  of  which  have  been 
devoted  to  special  training  in'hoine  economics; 

4.  Duties  of  the  teachers , — The  home  economics  teacher  should  not 
be  required  to  teach  many  other  subjects  in  addition  to  Home  eco- 
nomics, for  she^tould  be  allowed  time  for  preparation  and  for  super- 
vision of  students’  work.  It  may  be  necessary  for  her  to  supervise 
the  school  lunch  and  to  take  charge  of  extension  cq^rses  as  well. 
This  should  be  considered  when  planning  her  schedule. 

o.  Course  of  study, — There  should  be  a course  of  9tudy  so  definitely 
outlined  that  it  will  insure  continuity  in  the  work  of  the  school  even 
when  a change  in  teachers  is  necessary.  X State  course  of  study  may 
be  made  to  answer  this  purpose  if  local  adaptations  are  worked  out. 

In  counties  in  which  a county  supervisor  is  employed,  a county  course 
of  study  following  the  outline  of  the  State  course  may  be  worked 
out  to  meet  local  conditions.  The  completion  of  the  course  of  study 
should  stand  for  some  definite  Achievement  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents. For  example,  the  first  course  in  foods  and  cooking  should 
train  the  members  of  the  class  to  prepare  simple  meals  attractively, 
using  proper  food  combinations.  The  first  course  in  sewing  should 
give  the  girls  the  ability  to  prepare  all  n^gpssary  undergarments, 
using  all  the  simple  stitches  and  the  machine  attachments,  at  the  same 
time  giving  them  a knowledge  of  choice,  cost,  and  durability  of  th^ 
textiles  used.  Lack  of  ability  to  perform  any  of  the  tasks  outlined 
in  the  course  should  very  definitely  disqualify  the  student  for  credit 
and  promotion. 

School  equipment, — A sphool  should  not  be  permitted  to  introduce 
a course  in.  home  economics  unless  it  is  prepared  to  install  an  ade- 
quate equipment  that  shall  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  supervisor.  ' 
Wide  .a  fine  type  of  equipment  does  not  insure  good  teaching,  and 
soifie  very  good  teaching  may  be  done  with  poor  equipment,  that 
school  is  not  fair  to  the  teacher  that  does  not  provide  her  witH  tools 
for  the  work.  Poor  equipment  too  often  works  to  the  discouragement 
of  the  teacher  and  the  breaking  down  of  her  ideals.  Four  hundred 
dollars  should  be  regarded  as  a minimum  sum. to  spend  for  the  initial 
equipment  in  a modem  high  school.  This  equipment  may  vary  in . 
typo  according  to  the  needs  and  size  of  the  school,  but  it  should  be 
something  that  is  easily  cared  for  and  that  will  fumilh,  in  every  way, . 
high  6tand&rds.for  household  furnishings.  Its  arrangement  and  care  > 
s|^uld  in  themselves  J^e  object  lessons  to  the  stu<tent$  Jji 
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tials  should  be  part  of  the  permanent  equipment.  Lockers  for  aprons 
and  good  cupboards  for  supplies  and  utensils  are  a necessary  part  of 
the  equipment.  These  should  all  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
kept  locked  when  necessary.  There  should  be  a good  stove  or  stoves 
and  adequate  plumbing  arrangements  to  supply  water  for  cooking, 
wasliing  and  scrubbing,  and  to  carry  off  all  waste.  Blackboard  fa- 
cilities should  be  supplied  and  shelves  for  books  arid  bulletins  with 
cases  for  filing  records.  Class  records  and,  if  possible,  individual 
'records  of  work  pursued  should  be  kept  oh  file  in  every  school,  so 
that  the  time  of  the  pupil  vmay  not  be  wasted  if  change  of  teacher 
or  of  policy  brings  about  a 'change  in  courses. 

7.  Better  maintenance. — Each  school  which  desires  to  establish  a 
course  should  be  able  to  give  assurance  of  a definite  sum  for  its 

* future  maintenance  for  the  teachers’  salary^  necessary  replacement 
of  equipment,  provision  of  supplies  to  be  used  in  practice,  etc. 
This  sum  should  be  sufficient  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  imposing  a 
personal  fee  for  the  laboratory  work  of  the  pupils  and  should  re- 
lieve the  teacher  of  all  responsibility  of  resorting  to  sales  and  other 
expedients  for  supporting  the  department.  The  preparation  and 
sale  of  school  lunches  may  be  legitimate  part  of  the  course*-  and  if 
carried  on  should  be  self-supporting,  but  must  not  be'depended  upon 
to  finance  the  entire  course.  - 

8.  Reference  library . — Good  reference  book£  and  magazines  treat- 
ing of  home  economics  subjects  should  be  provided  in  every  school 
where  home  economics  is  taught.  These  should  include  standard 
cookbooks,  conimercial  geographies,  textbooks  treating  of"  hygiene 
and  food  chemistry,  work  on  textiles,  vocations  for  women,  etc.  * 

9.  Length  of  laboratory  periods.— livery  school  should  be  required 
to  allow  laboratory  periods  of  adequate  length — that  is,  from  90  to 
120  minutes.  A cooking  or  sewing  period  of  shorter  duration,  even 
though  more  frequent,  means  an  immense  amount  of  wasted  time  in 
the  purely  mechanical  processes  of  getting  ready  for  work  and  in 
putting  work  away.  The  laboratory  periods  should  not  be  put  after 
school  hours,  nor  should  they  always  occur  at  the  end  of  the  school 
day.  If  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day  have  their  advantage  for  some 
types  of  studies,  they  certainly  have  for  home  economics  lessons  in 
which  both  mental  and  bodily  activities  are  required. 

# Home  economics  classes  in  elementary  schools. — -In  a flw  of , the 
Communities  visited  the  attendance  at  high  school  is  very  small, 
many  of  the  girls  leaving  school  before  they  reach  high-school  grade. 

In  such  commtgnties  it  is  mbit  desirable  that  these  girls  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  study  home  making  in  the  lower  grades..  This  could 
be  made  possible if  the  teacher  of  home  economics  in  the  higli  schopl 
"her  entire  time  tp/  the  flubje^  of  home  econtmi  ^ hav- 
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should  not  be  introduced  until  the  schools  are  able  to  finance  them 
adequately,  providing  ^ood  equipment,  assuring  sufficient  supplies, 
and  paying  an  adequate  sum  for  the  services  of  the  teacher. 

Length  of  courses  in  hom$  economics . — Until  more  thoroughly 
qualified  teachers  of  home  economics  are  prepared  in  the  State,  it 
would  seem  well  to  limit  the  courses  in  the  State  high  schools  to  two 
years.  Because  of  the  number  of  girls  who  drop  out  after  the  ninth 
grade,  these  courses  should  be  required  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades.  The  courses  required  should  be  full  credit  courses,  five  hours 
per  week  .(three  laboratory  periods,  two  lecture  periods)  demand- 
ing  outside  preparation  and  practice.  The  course  offered  in  the 
eighth  grade  (first-year  high  school)  should  include  cooking  and 
housewifery^  The  course  for  the  second  year  should  take  up  the 
subjects  of  clothing  and  house  furnishing  and  management  When 
the  schools  are  organized  on  the  six  and  six  plan,  home  exercises 
may  well  be  given  in  the  three  years  of  the  junior  high  school. 

At  such  time  as  the  State  shall  be  able  to  provide  teachers  of 
sufficient  training,  courses  in  home  economics  extending  through  two 
additional  years  should  be  offered  in  the  high  schools.  These  courses 
should  be  optional,  but  they  should  be  full  credit  courses. 

„ The  high  schools  of  the  State  should  hesitate  to  introduce  courses 
in  home  economics  which  meet  the  Smith-Hughes  requirements  unless 
they  are  sure  these  courses  are  to  reach  all  the  girls  or  that  they  can 
furnish  teachers  for  those  who  are  not  in  the  special  vocational 
classes  as  well  as  for  those  who  are. 

Normal  school  courses^ The  normal  schools  of  the  State  do  well 
to  include  a .course  in  hdffe  economics  for  all  the  women  in  the  nor- 
mal course,  but  this  course  should  be  made  so  intensive  as  to  be  of  real 
value  to  the  student.  Since  many'  young  women  have  entered  the 


normal  schools  without  the  previous  high-school  courses  in  home 
economics,  the  normal  courses  have  not  ranked  higher  than  these  sec- 
ondary courses.  As  high  Schools  give  better  courses  in  home  econom- 
ics, and  these  courses  are  more  general,  the  normal  eours^ should  treat 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  placing  emphasis  upon 
the  educational  value  of  the  subject,  the  methods  of  presentation,  and 
the  relation  of  home  economics  td  other  sibjecfcs  in  the  curriculum. 

Courses  at  MontevaUo . — The  technical  courses  in  home  economics 
carried  on  at  Montev&llo  for  so  man*  years  should  be  cdntinued  and 
should  offer  to  all  young  women  the  preparation  necessary  for  intelli- 
gent  home  making.  These  courses  should  continue  to  be  correlated 
with  the  coiirses  in  general  science  in  or^er  to  Vriake  that  preparation 
as  brqad  aa  possible,.  r * # / 

SinceMon^^  been  provided  with  excellent  facilities  for 
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normal  courses  as  well  as  to  carry  on  the  general  preparation  fo* 
hom^e  making,  the  work  there  should  be  strengthened  in  every  way. 
The  choice  of  teachers  should  not  be  limited  by  small  salaries;  the 
courses  in  science  and  other  related  subjects  should  be  built  up ; suffi- 
cient opportunities  for  practice  teaching  should  be  maintained  under 
close  supervision;  and  State. needs  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind. 
Teachers  of  home  economics  should  be  prepared  for  grade  schools, 
* for  county  high  Schools,  and  for  district  agricultural  schools,  and  the 
demands  that  schools  of  that  type  make  upon  the  teachers  should  be 
constantly  considered. 

Course*  at  the  State  university . — The  home  economics  courses 
offered  at  the  university  should  be  based  upon  the  high-school  courses. 
The  students  who  enter  these  courses  should  have  completed  the 
courses  which  the  high  schools  offer  in  home  economics  and  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  college  courses  in  the  subject.  These  courses 
should  deal  witjti  the  scientific,  economic,  and  social  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  should[  offer  opportunity  for  experimental  work.1 

1 For  recommendations  regarding  the  establishment  of  a division  of  home  economics 
at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  see  Chapter  XXI. 
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* HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


Introductory  statement. — Nearly  every  one  .know's  that  the  select 
tive  draft  rejected  aboift  one-third  of  the  men  as  physically  unfit  for 
Army  service;  not  so  many  know  why  they  were  rejected;  fewer  still 
know  how  to  remedy  the  defect  An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  rejec- 
tion shows  clearly  two  things: 

1.  In  most  cases  the  causes  of  rejection  were  not  recently  acquired 
defects  or  disabilities,  but  rather  defects  and  disabilities  dating  back 
to  childhood. 

2.  The  majority  of  the  defects  and  disabilities  should  have  been  pre- 
vented or  remedied  by  proper  attention  during  school  life. 

A significant  reduction  in  man  power  is  the  price  the  Nation  pays 
for  indifference  to  the  physical  upbuilding  of  its  children  during 
school  life.  * 


In  addition  to  this  complete  loss  through  defectives,  there  is  the 
further  fact  brought  out  in  the  training  camps  that  comparatively 
few  of  the  men  were  well  trained  physically.  Much  time  that  was 
needed  for  military  training  had  to  be  devbted  to  physical  develop- 
ment that  should  have  been  taken  care  of  during  school  life. 

Comparison  of  the  records  of  rejection  in  the  different  States  show 
that  Alabama  does  not  vary  markedly  from  the  average;  The  com- 
bined figures  of  the  local  boards  and  the  camp  surgeons  show  that 
25.79  per  cent  of  Alabama’s  examined  men  were  rejected  as  totally 
unfit  for  military  service.  Most  of  the  States  run  between  20  and  30 
per  cent,  a majority  showing  under  25  per  cent.  Alabama  also  had 
8.92  per  cent  fit  only  for  limited  service.  Therefore  34.71  per  cent  of 
her  offered  men  were  unfit  for  full  military  service. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  of  health  and  physical  education  in 
Alabama  to  point  the  way,  as  well  as  may  be,  by  which  the  schools 
may  contribute  effectively  to  the  physical  unbuilding  of  the  children. 

It  was  realized  from  the  first  that  it  is  essentially  a rural  problem. 
Consequently,  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  the  studies  upon  rural 
conditions  and-rural  work  as  affecting  health  and  physical  education. 

But  it  was  early  found  that  practically  no  work  along  lines  of 
health  and  physical  education  was  going  on  in  rural  Alabama,  so  that 
• there  was  no  available  source  from  which  to  draw  the.  facts.  It  was 
accordingly  necessary  to  go.  into  the  field  and  gather  the  facts  «t 
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Method 8 of  procedure . — Two  methods  were  adopted.  One  was  to 
have  a number  of  children  examined  in  each  county,  the  examina- 
tions being  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent  of  education, 
assisted  by  tffe  local  physicians.  It  was  planned  to  have  about  150 
children  examined  in  each  county,  a third  of  whom  were  to  be  colored. 
Aprils  was  set  for  the  examination  day,  and  was  generally  observed 
The  examination  was  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  and  included 
only  teeth,  tonsils,  glands,  anemia,  hookworm  suspects,  and  time  lost 
from  school  on  account  of  illness.  The  results  are  shown  in  figure  20. 

The  other  method  adopted  was  to  select  a single  county,  as  nearly 
typical  as  possible,  and  here  put  on  a more  intensive  Study.  Cham- 
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Fio.  20. — Thew  ®re  the  result®  of  a health  examination  of  the  children  In  three  rural 
and  village  school® — 2 white  and  1 colored— In  each  county  In  the  State. 

bers  County  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  under  the  auspices 
-of  the  county  board  of  education,  an  expert  was  engaged  for  three 
months  as  school  health  supervisor. 

I.  HEALTH  SUPERVISION. 

Child  conservation  involves  three  johoses— the  schSbl,  the  preschool, 
and  the  prenatal.  It  involves  the  acute  communicable  diseases,  which 
include  measles,  mumps,* chicken  pox,  etc.;  and  the  chronic  endemic 
diseases,  as  malaria;  the  intestinal  diseases,  as  typhoid  *md  hook* 
worms;  the  social  diseases,  as  tuberculosis;  the  diseases* of  heredity 
and  neglect,  as  errors  of  refraction,  faulty  dentition,  diseases  of  the 
akin,  scalp,  etc. ; and  over  and  above  all  of  that,  it  involves  not  only 
the  tfc&nes#  side,  but  the  health  side  as  well,  the  me&qs  and  methods 
ptoi^oti^  health  and  vigor.  A large  array  of  consider* 

ations  tb^  the  iii  which  is  quite  generally  recognized.^  . 
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It  is  not  only  a large  array  of  considerations,  but  striking  at  them 
from  various  angles  is  an  almost  equally  large  array,  of  agencies,  of 
one  kind  and  another,  endeavoring  to  meet  the  needs.  Among  these 
agencies  which  are  now  operating  in  Alabama,  or  have  operated  in 
the  recent  past,  or  expect  to  be  operating  in  the  near  future,  may  be 
mentioned  boards  of  education,  boards  of  health,  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciations, woman’s  committee  of  the  council  of  national  defense, 
Womans  clubs,  dental  associations,  industrial  organizations,  and 
private  philanthropy.  But  chief  among  these  agencies  are  the  boards 
of  education  and  the  boards  of  health.  , 

Specific  health  functions  of  boards  of  education  and  boards  of 
health.  From  the  evidence  in  • hand,  these  two  agencies  are  both 
hampered  in  the  performance  of  their  pflgfer  functions  by  not  having 
their  respective  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  child 
conservation  clearly  defined.  While  cooperation  between  the  board 
of  education  and  board  of  health  is  at  all  times  desirable,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  each  has  its  proper  health  function,  to  perform 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  that  neither  chn  shift  the  responsibility  to 
the  other.  The  diseases  of  heredity  and  neglect  belong  strictly  to 
the  school,  and  the  responsibility  can  not  be  shifted.  The  health 
department  may  point  out  defective  teeth,  but  it  is  the  teacher  who 
has  to  get  the  defects  corrected  and  create  the  spirit  of  emulation  for 
good,  sound,  clean  teeth.  The  doctor  or  the  nurse  may  point  out 
drooping  shoulders,  but  it  is  the  teacher  who  has  to  brace  them  up 
and  keep  them  braced  up  from  day  to  day  till,  a habit  is  formed. 
In  fact,  the  health  department,  except  in  the  cities  where  they  have 
an  adequate  corps  of  nurses  and  doctors,  depends  upon  the  teachers 
for  the  “ follow-up-work,”  arid  properly  so,  for  it  is  not  the  work 
of  an  hour  or  a day  5 it  is  the  work  of  school  life  to  form  proper 
habits. 


The  best  all-round  health  conservation  work  in  the  State,  exclusive 
of  the  Tuskeegee  Collegiate  Institute  work,  is  in  Birmingham^  Here 
the  board  of  health  and  board  of  education  have  “had  it  out”  and 
have. agreed  upon  their  respective  duties  and  responsibilities.  The 
board  of  health;  it  is  recognized,  has  entrde  to  the  schools  to  carry  out 
its  own  particular  functions,  namely — to  control  the  communicable 
diseases.  The  board  of  education,  on  the  other  band,  has  supervision 
of  tlWdiseaaes  of  heredity  and  neglect,  though  not  defined  in  so  many 
wOrjfe.  Stated  in  parallel  the  line  of  cleavage  in  Birmingham  is,  and 
should  be  generally,  about  as  follows : 

I 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

The  ante  communicable  flftiMTi,  ae 
diphtheria,  measles,  mompa,  tcarWt  Hmr, 

whooping  MaUpoit,  Echidna  pox, 

" — ■ 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  dime— a of  heredity  and  neglect,  ‘as 
errors  of  refraction,  decayed  tooth,  accumu- 
lation*'of  tartarleadtnfto  diseaeed  cum* 
^ftd  foLwea  laths  t 
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iUn  parasites,  as  pediculosis,  scab  lea,  ring- 
worm ; malnutrition,  doe  to  errors  of  diet. 

Including  kind,  quantity,  and  preparation  ; 
and  errors  of  habit,  as  too  little  sleep,  too 
great  activity,  etc,,  postural  defects,  .as 
drooping  shoulders,  loose  and  slovenly  gait, 
etc. 

Nor  la  It  enough  to  suppress  disease — 
positive  health  should  be  promoted — 
strength,  endurance,  resilience  should  be 
wrought  Into  the  fiber  of  the  pupils.  To 
this  end  physical  environments  should  be 
considered,  such  aa  buildings,  including 
lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  seating,  facili- 
ties for  cleaning,  eU, ; grounds— Including 
slse,  condition  of  drainage,  grading,  condi- 
tions of  upkeep.;  playing — as  apparatus, 
organisation,  supervision,  etc. 

Nor  Is  that  all.  Actual  practice  shows 
tbaj  physical  defects  run  in  families,  so 
that  health  ‘supervision  can  not  progress 
very  far  before  the  supervisor  and  the  : 
teachers  and  pupils,  as  well  as  parents,., 
come  to  think  In  i*  family  units " and" 

11  heredity,"  It  Is  probable  that  errors  • t^‘- 
refraction  are  generally  due  to  the  slse  and  .. 
shape  of  the  eye — a purely  hereditary  trait  ' 

Drooping  shoulders  Is  not  always  a matter' 
of  habit  Even  the  oft-quoted  high  arch  • 
and  deflected  septum  may  not  always  be  a 
matter  of  adenoids. 

Again,  no  sooner  do  we  begin  to  think 
of  family  traits  than  we  take  Into  account 
mental  traits,  noting  that  in  some  families 
moat  or  all  of  the  children  are  particularly 
bright,  in  others  they  are  particularly  dull, 
lb  others  they  are  problem  cases  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Bo  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  physical  traits  and  mental 
traits  and  heredity. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  groups  are  fundamentally  different;  that 
the  board  of  health  group  affects  masses.  The  bonrd  of  education 
group  affects  individuals  and  families.  Effective  control  of  the  one 
is  basically  a restraining  process,  of  the  other  a training  and  breeding 
prooaas.  The  one  has  to  do  more  with  prevention,  the  other  with 
correction  and  instruction.  The  one  involves  intermittent  pressure 
activities,  alternately  high  and  low,  while  the  other  involves  eternally 
high-pressiire  activities  to  achieve  the  best  results. 

Present  health  status  in  the  State. — It  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purposes  of  this  report  to  enter  into  the  workings  of  the  State  and 
local  boards  of  health  further  than  is  necessary  to  make  clear  the 
proper  relationships  between  the  educational  and  health  organiza- 
tions ; and  to  make  equally  clear  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the  two. 

Efficient  health  organizations  are  products  of  the  dense  aggrega- 
tions of  population  of  the  cities.  In  rural  communities  they  are 
Wtics,>diffioul  difficult  to  keep  alive.  In  the 

»o  it  ojM  tih  of  the: 


The  chronic  endemic  diseases,  as  malaria. 
The  diseases  of  intestinal  origin,  as 
typhoid,  hookworms,  cholera. 

The  social  diseases,  as  tuberculosis,  the 
venereal  diseases,  etc. 


■ The  above  groups  are  those  that  belong 
strictly  to  the  heaith  organisation.  It  will 
be  noted,  however,  that  this  line  of  cleav- 
age leaves  unplaced  that  phaae  of  child 
conservation  extending  from  conception  to 
entrance  Into  the  schools.  It  is  this  period 
that  covers  the  most  critical  time  of 
existence  and  calls  for  prenatal  supervision, 
as  In  the  training  of  midwives,  providing 
literature  for  expectant  mothers,  and  pre- 
school supervision  covering  the  six  tender 
years  In  which  the  death  rate  Is  highest 
and  when  disease  resistance  is  lowest.  This 
phase  logically  belongs  to  a children’s 
bureau,  either  Independent  or  as  a sub- 
division of  the  State  board  of  health. 
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population,  but  they  pay  for  public  health  purposes  six  times  a* 
much  as  the  52  rural  counties  with  part-time  health  officers,  and  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  over  a million  and  a half.  Two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  State  do  not  have  any  practical  working 
health  organization.  And  that,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  very 
portion  of  the  population  (the  rural)  that  this  study  intends  to  reach. 

/ It  is  patent  that  if  these  counties  are  to  have  any  health  supervision 
in  their  schools  at  all,  it  must  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  bo&rd  of 
education. 

The  board  of  health  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  it  can  with  the 
■ funds  at  its  disposal,  in  organizing  county  health  units.  About  a 
dozen  counties  are‘already  organized,  or  in  the  process  of  organiza- 
tion. But  that  they  have  a big  task  awaiting  them  to  control  com- 
municable disease  is  shown  by  the  following  brief  summary  of  the 
status  of  a few  more%ommon  communicable  diseases. 

Malaria . — According  to  recent  estimates  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Pi  lie  Health  Service,  there  are,  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

157.000  cases  of  malaria  a year,  and  each  one  is  sick  upon  average  one 
month.  This  is  over  13,000  years  of  illness.  Compute,  if  you  can,  the 
cost  of  taking  care  of  13,000  persona-sick  with  malaria,  year  in  and 
year  out  In  computing  the  cost  to  the  State,  not  only  doctors  and 
medicines,  and  patent  medicines,  must  be  taken  into  account,  but  the 
loss  of  tune.  The  loss  of  time  alone  is  oVer  a half  million  days.  It 
is  true  that  not  all  the  cases  are  within  the  laboring  age,  but  many  of 
these  require  the  Care  of  some  that  are.  The  disease  causes  the  loss 
of  time,  not  only  of  the  sick,  but  also  of  the  attendants.  Reduce  this 
last  item  to  its  money  value  and  it  will  be  seen  that  malAria — one 
disease  alone^-is  costing  Alabama  more  merely  in  lost  time  than  the 
State  is  paying  for  all  its  health  protection.  This  means  the  cpm- 
bined  appropriations  for  the  State  board  of  health;  for  Montgomery, 
Birmingham,  Mobile,  and  all  other  cities  that  have  boards  of  health; 
for  the  health  units  of  Colbert,  Lauderdale,  Madison,  Calhoun,  and 
Talladega  Counties;  for  the  ^hole  time  health  officers  of  Walker,, 
Elmore,  and  Pike  Counties;  and  all  of  the  part-time  health  officers 

* of  the  rest  of  the  State  t 

* Typhoid  fever . — The  typhoid  death  rate  in  the  United  States  has 
gradually  decreased  with  the  application  of  public  health  measures. 
In  190(1  the  death  rate  was  in  the  registration  area,1  about.  35  per 

100.000  of  population.  This  has  gradually  come  down,  until  in  1910 

it  was  only  18.8  per  100,000  population.  . t 

1 £ t * ^ 

1 The  tlnn  “ registration  area H of  tbs  United  States  embracA  such  States  as  are  get-  ' 
ting  90  per  cent  or  more  of  all  deaths  properly  reported,  -according  to  State  laws  and 
•uch  dtles  In  other  States  known  as  .“non registration  States"  as  conform  to  the 
same  requlrementsjbut  ander  dty  laws.  The  registration  area  embraces  (1910)  #70.2 
per  cent  of  the. whole  populatlon,  and  44  par  cant  of  the  area.  The  State  of  auk*™* 

^ ?*not  **  registration  area,  bat  the  dtles  of  Montgomery,  Mobile,  apd  Birmingham  are. 
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In  1917  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  was  j}8.2  per  100,000, 
which  is  a little  higher  than  the  death  rate  in  the  registration  area 
of  the  United  States  19  years  ago,  and  nearly  three  times  as  high 
as  it  was  in  1916  (the  latest  available  report). 

By  the  application  of  well-known  laws  of  sanitation,  the  death 
rate  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  United  States  registration  area  has 
been  reduced  from  35  to  13.3,  or  about  63  per  cent.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  a similar  reduction  can  be  realized  in  Alabama. 

Bookworms . — The  hookworm  belts  the  earth  in  a zone  about  80 
degrees  wide.  Alabama  is  contained  wholly  within  this  zone.  How 
prevalent  it  is  may  be  estimated  from  the  records  of  the  Rockefeller 
Sanitary  Commission  which  operated  in  this  State  from  1910  to  1915; 
and  from  the  Army  records  of  natives  of  Alabama  who  served  on  the 
Mexicjfiy  border;  and  from  the  recent  State- wide  examination.  In 
this  State-wide  examination  some  5,000  children  were  examined, 
and  the  local  physicians  rated  as  suspects  27  per  cent  Of*  those  that 
served  on  the  Mexican  border,  according  to  figures  quoted  by  Dr. 
McCormick,  of  Mobile,  60  per  cent  were  infected.  The  Rockefeller 
Sanitary  Commission  examined  microscopically  53,643  persons,  of 
whom  23,403  were  found  to  be  infected.  These  examinations  were 
made  in  all  bounties  in  the  State  except  Coffee,  Conecuh,  Escambia, 
Perry,  and  Pike.  The  Army  records,  coming  as  they  do  from  every 
walk  of  life,  and  representing  the  ages  chiefly  between  21  and  3J., 
ought  to  give  a fair  average  of  its  prevalence  at  that  age.  But  k 
should  be  remembered  that  hookworm  infection  is  a disease  of  bare- 
foot age;  that  the  infection  reaches  its  maximum  of  intensity  some- 
where between  10  and  15  years  of  age;  and  that  after  the  habit' of 
constantly  wearing  shoes  becomes  established  there  is  an  automatic 
tendency  to  recover;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  further,  that  these 
men  in  the  Army  had  long  since  beeninducted  into  shoes.  The  evi- 
dence, therefore,  is  that  the  rate  of%cidence  among  the  soldiers  is 
considerably  less  than  among  the  children  and  youths,  tfpon  t^he 
whole,  it  seems  more  than  conservative  to  estimate  that  one  out  of 
every  four  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  is  infected.  From 
which  it  is  seen  that  there  are  some  140,000  children  of  school  age- 
suffering  from  hookworms  in  some  degree  oj  other. 

The  hookworm  disease,  like  typhoid  fever,  is  preventable,  and  like 
typhoid  fever  is  prevented  by  proper  disposal  bf  human  waste. 

Tvberculom . — Tuberculosis  may  be  called  a social  disease.  It  is 
probably  the  best  yardstick  we  have  for  measuring  general  social 
conditions  Its  death  rate  is  influenced  by  poverty,  housing  condi- 
tions, alcoholism,  nutrition,  industrial  environment,  occupations,  the 
communicable  diseases,  such  as  measles,  pneumonia,  whooping  cough, 
and  chronic  endemic  diseases,  such  as  malaria,  and  above  aU,  by  that 
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group  of  troubles  which  may  be  roughly  classified  as  diseases  of 
heredity  and  neglect. 

The  death  rate  from  this  disease  in  Alabama  in  1917  was  147 ; for 
the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  in  1916  it  was  141.  It  is 
to  be  noted  in  this_ connection  that  Alabama  is  not  a tuberculosis 
health  resort,  as  are  some  other  States,  e.  g.,  Arizona,  California. 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  Many  people  gravitate  to  these  health 
resorts  and  die  every  wear,  and  their  deaths  are  charged  to  the  city 
or  State  in  which  death  occurs.  The  death  rate  for  Alabama  is  prob- 
ably actually  lowered  by  this  gravitation  to  health  resorts.  These 
facts,  taken  together,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  general  condi- 
tions that  make  for  tuberculosis  are  rather  worse  in  Alabama  than 
in  the  registration  area  for  the  United  States.. 

Venereal  diseme#. — The  number  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  in 
Alabama  is  unknown.  The  most  reliable  estimate  is  based  upon  fig- 
ures from  the  Army,  'iphose  figures  were  obtained  .as  follows:  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  local  boards  rejected  the  halt,  the  lame,  and 
the  blind  (this 'was  the  custom  at  first),  accepting  only  those  that 
were  locally  rated  as  “ fit.”  After  the  culling  process  had  been  com- 
pleted, those  accepted  were  senf  to  camp..  Here  these  select  men  wen* 
examined,  and  it  was  found  that  the  venereal  disease  rate  of  the  men 
from  Alabama  was  8. 68  per  cpnt.  second  highest  in  the  United  States, 
being* surpassed  only  by  Florida.  (See  leaflet  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Publi'c  Health  Service.) 

R commendations  concerning  the  State  hoard  of  health . — It  is 
obvious  from  this  summary  that  the  State  and  county,  health  boards 
have  a gigantic  task  in  the  control  of  these  and  other  communicable 
diseases.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  full  unci  adequate 
control  of  the  health  of  school  children  until  the  State  and  couq^v- 
health  authorities  are  financed  in  a way  to  enable  them  to  control 
effectively  the  communicable  diseases.  It  is  this  fact  that  justifies 
this  survey  in  making  this  brief  recommendation  relative  to  the  State 
board  of  health.  The  recommendations  for  the  State  board  of  health 
ore  more  of  intensity  than  tind.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
board  is  to  foster  local  health  organizations.  This  it  is  doing  as 
thoroughly  and  rapidly' as  its  funds  will  permit.  . The  appropria- 
tion that  the  board  is  asking  for,  $150,000,  though  it  is  ft  great  ad- 
vance over  its  present  appropriation,  ife  very  modest  when  compared 
with  the  needs  and  with  what  some  of  its  neighboring  States  are 
doing*  Florida,  for  instance1*,  with  only  one-third  the  population  of 
Alabama,  devotes  $130,000  to  public  health.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  legislature  will  see  its  way  clear  to  give  the  State  board  of  health 
financial  support  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  gov&nment.  And  here  is  work  in  plenty  for  the  health  organiza- 
tion^ even  when  they  attain  their  full  vigpjr^  ^ . 
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. The  work  in  Chambers  County . — Before  proceeding  to  a considera- 
tion of  diseases  of  heredity  and  neglect,  it  is  needful  to  review  the 
findings  in  Chambers  County,  for  it  is  upon  them  that  much  of  the 
information  rests.  The  first  school  check  up  was  the  Lafayette 
school.  It  was  found  that,  physically,  the  children  rated  especially 
well.  So  well,  in  fact,*  that  it  seemed  more  than  accident.  See 
figures  21  and  22,  comparing  heights  and  weights  of  the  Lafayette 
children  with  the  norm.  In  making  this  first  comparison,  the  sexes 
were  not  separated  and  the.  norm  here  referred  to  was  arrived  at  by 
taking  the  mean  between  the  seXes  of  the  nor  mi  compiled  by  the 
Children  s Bureau.  In  later  studies,  tlio  sexes  were  separated,  but 

'CURVE-  5 MOWING -SUPERIORITY*  IN*  HEIGHT' 

•or-  LA”  TAYETTC-  CHILIAN*  • To  - T NOW  L" 
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the  mass  results  were  not  changed.  'Seeking  the  cause  of  the 
physical  superiority  of  the  children  of  Lafayette,  it  was  recalled 
that  the  manager  of  the  cotton  mills  at  Lanett  had  said  that  his  help 
was  recruited  from  the  farms;  that  it  is  the  less  prosperous  fanners 
that  gravitate  to  the  mills ; that  the  prosperous  farmers  repain  on 
the -farm,  while  those,  that  find  the  farm  too  rocky  a . road  are  the 
ones  that  decide  to  try  the  mills.  Was  this  physical  superiority,  of 
the  Lafayette  children  due  to  this  process  of  segregation  ! Had  the 
feless  fit  gravitated'  to  the  mills  and  left  only  the  stronger  at  La- 
fayette! Inquiry  was  instituted  and  it  was  learned  that  there-  are 
few  or  ho  white  tenant  farmers  in  the  Lafayette  region.  Further 
inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  the  white  people  in  that  section  are 
> 119801*— m- — ao  r’:  ’ Y . 
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generally  prosperous  and  substantial.  One  man  who  had  been  in 
business  there  for  two  years  stated  that  this  was  the  only  place  he 
had  ever  seen  where  he  would  be  willing  to  take  any  white  man’s 
note,*  . . * 

If  this  process  of*  segregation  was  the  true  explanation  of  the 
physical  superiority  of  the  Lafayette  children,  it  necessarily  fol- 
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lowed  that  there  would  be  found  a corresponding  physical  inferiority 
at  the  mills.  The  Shawmut  mill,  huil^  in  1918,  was  next  examined* 
The  differences  in  weight  are  too  pronounced  and  uniform  to  be 
accidental.  The  same  scales  were  used,  and,  age  for  age,  the  children 
of  SJ^Wnut  ^re,nol^£Q  heavy  as  those  of  Lafayette.  Their  heights 
were  also  compared.  The  cwudnaum  is  obvious— ^he  children  of 
Shawmut  are  not  go  tall  m tikm  of 
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Companion  of  La  Fayette  children  vntti  Shaic  mil  children,  an  to  weight  and 

height. 


Shawiuut. 


* i Averagn  weight,  in 

pounds.  , 

Ajeos  of  children.  j 

^ La  Fayette. 

Ten  years  of  age 03  7 

Eleven  years  of  ago !.*!!””””! 73  n 

Twelve  years  of  ago ***  •*%'  7 

Thirteen  yearsofage ".!! ^4 

Fourteen  yearn  of  ago loaJ 


Average  height,  in 
inches. 


La  Fayette. i 8hf*vrmut. 


59.4 
71.*  | 

73.4  ■ 
81.0 
95.0 


I 


I 


51.80 
54.55  ’ 
56.58 
68. 6H  ! 
61.48  1 


50.50 
52.89 
' 55  .43 
66.40 
58.80 


That  there  is  physical  inferiority  of  the  mill  population  has  been 
generally  recognized.  The  cause  of  it  has  been  ascribed,  by  com- 
mon consent  and  in-  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  the 
deleterious  influence  of  the  mills.  Dr.  Foght  has  shown,  in  thl  case 
of  certain  mills  studied  in  South  Carolina  Bulletin,  1919,  No.  6,‘ 
that  the  inferiority  existed  prior  to  coming  to  the  mills.  Dr.  Foght’s 
method  of  study  was  by  individual  inquiry  and  tracing  the  cases  back 
tdl  their  previous  homes.  These  observations  in  Chambers  County 
, were  Inade  without- knowledge  of  these  studies,  and  were  based  upon 
a study  of  averages,  rather  than  by  individual  inquiry;  and  yet  the 
same  conclusions  were  reached,  namely,  that  this  inferiority  existed 
prior  to  coming  to  the  mills.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible 
that  the  mill  did  not  produce  the  underweightness  and  underheight- 
ness  of  the’  children. 

With  the  fact  of  physical  inftriority  before  coming  to  the  mills 
disposed  of,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  what  actual  effect  the  mill 
environment  has  upon  these  children.  Is  their  physical  condition 
further  impaired ; does  it  remain  stationary;  or  does  it  improvei  after 
a few  years  or  a generation?  Fortune  favored  the  investigation  in 
thaj  there  are  mills  of  several  ages.  The  Shawmut  mill  above  re- 
ferred to  was  built  in  1908.  Its  population  is  not  so  stabilized  as 
the  older  mills.  > The  Laneft  mill,  built  in  1893,  is  now  26  years  old. 
The  population  is  fairly  well  stabilized,  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
at  the  present  time  being  of  the  floating  type.  The  Langdale  mill 
is  the  oldest  of  the  group,  but  it  is  small  and  does  not  lend  itself  well 
to  the  study  of  averages. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  children  here  studied  have  never  worked 
in  a cotton  mill,  and  that  among  them  are  a negligible  few  whose 
parents  are  not  even  connected  with  the  cotton  mills.  It  should  be 
noted  further  tl}at  above  14  years  old  complicating  facto  nfarise,  such 
as  untimely  dropping  out  of  school.  Accordingly,  comparisons  are 
based  upon  the  5-year  group  including  10  to  14  years  of  age,  where 

*$***!. 1011  H:  W.  roght.  Wa.htDatoo.  Oorerntom  Prlntla*  Ottco. 
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numbers  are  largest  and  where  comparisons  can  be  made  with  most 
uniformity.  The  Lanett  school,  26  years  old,  was  next  examined, 
and  the  results  compared  with  Shawmut  as  follows:  At  It)  years  old, 
the  average  height  of  the  children  at  Lanett,  the  older  mill,  is  Nearly 
2|  inches  greater  than  the  children  at  Shawmut,  and  this  difference 
is  maintained  with  a fair  degree  of  uniformity  to  14^years  of  age._ 
(See  figure  23.)  Weights:  At  10  years  old,  the  children  of  the 
older  mill,  Lanett,  average  1 pound  heavier  than  the  children  of  the 
neiBLmill.  They  practically  come  together  at  11 ; at  12  the  older 
milr^hildren  are  again  the  heavier;  at  13,  there  is  over  4 pounds  dif- 
ference, and  at  14  there  is  over  a pound  difference,  all  in  favor  of  the 
older  mill.  (See  figure  24.) 
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Separating  tte  sexes  and  eliminating  extremes  did  not  in  a single 
instance  change  the  results.  The  mass  facts  are,  first,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  "LaFayette,  year  by  year,  are  taller  and  heavier  than  the 
norm;  second,  that  the  children  of  Shawmut  (the  new  mill)  year  by 
yeaky  are  Dot  so  tall  and  not  so  heavy  as  the  norm ; third,  that  the 
children  of  Lanett,  the  older  mill,  are  taller  and  heavier  than  the 
cinlditen  of  Shawmut,  the  thill  ' * 

ddmpfciAigtaow  theiwo  old  thills;  I&sigdale  ahfi  Lanett  (see'ffgura 
8B.ltfk4  26),  it  is  hktmriiw  to  "in  spite  of  th8  erratic 

of  JUngdto^the  smaller  U3hdbl),  titer*  aik'  nq<eteapLtial  differ- 
<m  in  haight  mmI  m I tb*t  tyth  of  the»  pisff  found  gad 

am  the  norm.  All  of  which,  fthw.  suggwtt  that  the.  limit 
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of  improvement  under  present  conditions  has  been  approached  if 
not  indeed  reached,  and  that  no  further  improvement  in  height  and 
weight  can  be  expected  till  some  new  factor  has  been  introduced. 

DUreases  i>f  heredity  and  neglect.— Passing  now  to  the  “ diseases  of 
heredity  and  neglect  ” let  us  take  the  eyes.  Of  the  total  number  of 
, Army  rejections  we  learn  that  21  per  cent  of  the  rejections  in  the  first 
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draft  were  based  upon  eye  troubles.  The*  total  rejections  were,  it 
will  be  remembered,  about  one-third.  / Twwstj^-bne  per  cent  of  th$s§ 
rejected  for  fcye  deviations  of  one  kind  or  another  Vould  mean  that 
? per  cent  of  our  popM&tioU  issuiSfering  ft)©  some  form  of  eyeiLfouWe. 
<fi  sufficient  seriousness  to  disqualify  thefin  for  military  duty,  The&& 
deviations  'from  the  - : oosisist  Ipbstly  bf  brrors  ^ refriictiosik. 

V***  a of  refraction”  consist  of  MUNi^tedae^  farsighted-* 
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ness,  astigmatism,  and  so  on.  Translated  into  common  English  they 
mean  that  the  pupil  can  not  see  as  well  as  he  should.  Sometimes  it 
is  one  eye,  sometimes  both.  If  one  eyete  fairly  good  and  the  other, 
eye  out  of  “ kelter  ” the  good  eye  does  the  work,  while  the  other  liter- 
ally goes  to  sleep  on  the  job.  Actual  blindness  of  one  eye  frequently 
comes  from  disuse,  owing  to  an  “ error  in  refraction.”  Many  chil- 
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dren  examined  in  Chambers  County  have  actually  lost  the  vision  of 
one  eye  through  disuse.  Some  have  not  quite  lost  it,  but  almost, 
visual  acuity  ranging  around  2-20  to  8-2[0.  Another  point  not  gen- 
erally understood,  when  a person  loses  the  vision  of  one  eye,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  to  give  it  direction,  it  is  likely  to  go  “ crossed.” 1 ,Most 
<poss-ey«$d  perspns  are  blind  or  nearly  so  in  one  eye.  If  (hero  cases 
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are  taken  in  hand  early,  and  proper  glasses  adjusted,  the  defective 
eye  will  be  brought  into  us^pand'the  vision  preserved  and  ultimate 
crossing  averted. 

The  only  statistical  records  of  eye  defects  available  in  Alabama  are 
(hose  collected  in  Chambers  County  during  the  survey.  . These  cover 
1,639  cases,  tested  with  the  Snellen  test  type.1 

This  test  is  admittedly  faulty,  in  that  it  takes  no  account  of  ac- 
commodation. A slight  error  of  refraction  therefrom  will  not  be  de- 
tected. On  the  other  hand  severe  cases  will  be  detected. 

•CURVE*  5H0WINC-5UPERI0RITYMN-HEICHT- 
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Children  that  tested  20/20  in  both  eyes  were  known  as  Class  I, 
those  testing  16/20  in  the  worst  eye  were  known  as  Class  IL  Thoee 
testing  12/20  or  worse  in  the  worst  eye,  were  known  as  Class  HI. 

Class  I.  Class  II.  ^ Class  in;  Total 

714  600  816  1, 688 

43.0  per  cent  37.1  per  cent  10,2  per  cent  , 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  practically  one  out  of  every  five 
children  has  an  error  of  refraction  so  great  that  accommodation  will 
not  overcome  it,  so  great  that  an  oculist  should  be  consulted.8 


| This  teat  Is  baaed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  normal  • ye  resets  to  light  from  an 
equal  in  sue  to  a 5- minute  ere  of  a circle.  The  letters  ere  arranged  In  various 
«!*«•  from  e Si-mlnnt*  ere  (et  25  feet)  op  to  50-rat  nut*  ere.  The  dard  la  hong  on  the 
will  where  It  la  well  lighted,  end  the  popU  stood  et  a m tarn  rod  distance  of  20  feet, 
while  the  ares  ere  tested  one  et  e time,  the  other  being  coveted,  hot  not  dosed.  If  the 
pspll.  can  accurately  reed  the  letters  of  the  Oralnote  else  et  20.  feet,  hie  visual  acuity 
$0/M>.  if  on  the  other  hand  be  can  not  see  the  letters  of  that  else,  hot  can  tea 
^t^rtotere.  aay  of  10-miputa  die,  then,  his  visual  acuity  legated  at  10/90,  end  so  «*. 

widely  from  the  Amy  raJedlon  dgum.  21per  Mat  

?!  child h all  dvlUaed  dobat&ttabowa  about  20  bis 
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And  this  is  a county  where,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  superior  vision 
of  the  children  of  the  older  mills  actually  reduces  the  incidence  rate. 
If  this  is  a county  where,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  superior  vision  of 
the  children  of  the  older  mills  actually  reduce  the  incident  rate.  If 
this  is  a fair  index  for  the  State,  then  there  are  over  150,000  children 
of  school  age  with  vision  needing  attention.  Here  is  work  for 
school  health  supervision. 

The  above  classification,  it  will  be  noted,  is  based  upon  1,639  ex- 
aminations in  Chambers  County.  } 

Comparison  of  the  eyes  of  the  mill  children  compared  with  those  of 
La  Fayette  shows  the  following  results: 


La  Fayette. 

Class  I II  III 

Percent  48  44  14 


ShawmuL 
I II  III 
28  53  24 


Lanett. 

I II  III 
46  88  16 


In  .charting  Classes  I (perfect  vision  according  to  test)  and  II 
(needing  the  attention  of  an  oculist),  the  results  are  vfcry  striking.^ 
The  examiner  was  prepared  to  find  the  vision  of  the  mill  rat- 
ing lower  than  La  Fayette,  but  not  to  find  the  mill  environments  actu- 
ally improving  vision.1 

Teeth . — Thje  teeth  are  another  feature  of  heredity  and  neglect  of 
. great  importance.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  Army  rejections  were  on  ac- 
count of  teeth.  It  is  now  known  that  many  cases  of  obscure  origin, 
roughly  classed  as  rheumatism  and  chronic  malaria,  are  tooth  intoxi- 
cations. , Dr.  Horn,  of'Union  Springs,  Ada.,  in  a paper  before  the 
State  Medical  Apetfation  of  Alabama,  says : 

Our  eramliuruons  show  that  90  per  cent  of  these  (the  school)  children  have 
decayed  teetlL  Half  of  tBe  decayed  teeth  are  the  first  molars,  the  six-year  per- 
manent teeth,  and  the  keystone  to  the  dental  arch,  frequently  decayed  beyond 
repair,  while  the  parents  are  considering  these  important  teeth  as  temporary 
and  unworthy  of  attention.  In  20  per  cent  We  find  pus  pouring  from  one  or 
more  abscessed  teeth. 

In  Chambers  County  these  general  conditions  are  reflected.  Not 
only  the  teeth,  but  the  gums  are  attacked.  First  there  is  a deposit  of 
^tartar  on  the  teeth  at  the  root,  and  this  spreading  follows  the  tooth 
' into  the  gums.  The  gums  are  eaten  away  before  it,  so  to  speak,  and 
it  is  a characteristic  of  gum  tissue  that  once  gone  it  does  not  replace 

1 The  following  la  a suggested  explanation : Errors  of  rsfractlon  are  das  to^derlstlons 
from  'the  normal  In,  else  and  shape  of  the  eye.  And  theee  It  would  seem  ar^hmdltary 
traits,  just  as  the  color  of  the  eye  Is  hereditary.  Certainly,  Improvement  In  health  and 
strength  nod  bodily  vigor  can  not  affect  the  else  and  shape  of  the  eye.  Bat  It  Is 
conceivable  that  each  Improvement  night  affect  the  accommodation.  Accommodation  is 
affected  by  means  of  muscles.  It  these  are  given  more  tone  along  with  the  other  mnsclee 
of  the  body,  accommodation  coaid  be  correspondingly  improved.  Now,  if  accommodation 
Is  Improved,  when  relying  opon  the  Snellen  test,  the  eyes  will  appear  Improved.  In 
dee  -tt  la  feond  that  «(yta  show  up'better  fit  the  meriting  .tiun  the  afternoon. 
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itself.  A typical  case  is  a decay-on  one  side,  say  the  six-year  molar. 
On  account  of  the  decay,  the  child  ceases  to  chew  on  that-side.  Chew- 
ing is  nature’^  process  of  tooth-cleaning.  Hence  the  teeth  on  that 
side  become  foul,  tartar  begins  to  accumulate,  the  gums  are  then  in- 
vaded, they  turn  red  at  the  margins,  and  bleed  easily,  the  breath  be^ 
comes  foul,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  that  condition  known  as 
Riggs  disease,  or  pyorrhea.  It  is  easily  prevented,  but  infinitely  diffi- 
cult to  cure  or  arrest.  And  once  it  becomes  established  each  year 
finds  it  a little  worse,  even  with  the  most  painstaking  care,  while  if  it 
is  neglected,  it  immediately  takes  a new  start  Ultimately  the  teeth 
loosen  and  come  out. 

Our  knowledge  of  teeth  in  Alabama  rests  upon  the  studies  at  Union 
Springs,  Birmingham,  and  in  Chambers  County.1 

Dr.  Horn  quotes  statistics  showing  the  proportion  • of  children 
with  defective  teeth  as  follows: 


Birmingham 

Detroit 

Cleveland 
Cincinnati. . 
Average 


Cities. 


Per  cent 
atth  decayed 


3,830 

50,000 

4,734 

38*411 


90 

73 

97 

99 

90 


Comparing  these  statistics  with  Lafayette*,  and  remembering  that 
the  general  superiority  here  is  a case  of  segregation,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  this  superiority  reflected  also  in  the  teeth.  One  is 
prepared  to  find  20  per  cent  of  the  Lafayette  children  with  perfect 
teeth,  notwithstanding  only  10  per  cent  with  perfect  teeth  are  to  be 
found  in  the  cities  quoted  by  Dr,  Horn. 

But  comparing  Lafayette  with  the  mill,  one  is  rather  surprised 
at  the  effect  of  the  mill  environment  upon  the  children’s  teeth  as 
revealed  in  figure  27.  This  will  again  be  referred  to  under  nutrition. 

Nutrition . — Probably  the  most  fundamental  thing  in  connection 
with  the  general  well-being  of  children,  particularly  in  their  grow: 
ing  period,  is  nutrition.  Even  among  adults  it  figures  largely  in  both 
the  causation  and  correction  of  disease.  Beriberi  and  pellagra  are 
two  notable  instances  where  the  weight  of  evidence  goes  to  show  the 
trouble  is  at  bottom  one  of  diet  In  both  coses  the  disease  is  cor- 
rected by  correcting  the  diet.  In  children,  rickets  is  a well-known 
disease  of  malnutrition. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  cases  in  which  undernourishment 
plays  an  important  but  more  obscure  rfile.  As  has  h^jg^seen,  the 

Un  (he  State  eurve?  only  the  gtemr  defect*  mem  to  have  beea  taken  l&to^cemnt 

B|t  in  Union  Springe,  Birmingham,  and  Chambers  County,  minute  examination*  were 
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children  in  the  cotton -mill  villages  of  Chambers  County  have  teeth 
that  are  superior  to  the  less  fortunate  children  of  the  towns  and 
cities.  And  this  superiority  increases  with  the  age  of  the  mill  from 
the  newest  to  the  oldest,  where  it  reaches  its  maximum.  The  only 
reasonable  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  it  is  a question  of 
nutrition  during  early  childhdbd,  when  the  teeth  are  in  their  forma- 
tive stages.  At  this  time  it  is  unquestionably  important  for  the  child 
not  only  to  be  well  nourished,  but' to  be  getting  in  its  food  all  the 
chemical'  elements  necessary  for  th$  building  up  of  chemically  per- 
fect teeth,  hard,  flinty,  and  able  to  resist  decay.  Evidence  turns  up 
here  and  there  that  strongly  suggests  that  a given  child  was  not 
properly  nourished  at  that  time  of  life,  as  chalky  teeth,  for  instance, 

* BIRMINGHAM*  AND-UNion*  SPRINGS* 
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Fig.  27.— pttctnUft  of  ebfldmt  with  perfect  teeth. 

that  are  too  brittle  to  even  carry  fillings  well.  Recently  a boy  was 
found  with  a distinct  seamlike  line  across  the  outer  surface  of  all  his 
teeth  except  the  eyeteeth,  which  were  later  coining.  The  most  prob- 
able explanation  is  that  there  was  some  nutritional  disturbance  when 
this  line  was  laid  down. 

A natural  question  is : How  did  the  mill  operate  to  improve  these 
children  I There  are  three  ways  in  which  it  might  effect  physical 
improvement  in.  its  population : . 

1.  It  h^s  been  noted  that  the  mill  population  comes  from  the  less 
prosperous  element  on*  the  farm;  -this  is  the  stratum  of  society  in 
which  hookworms  are  most  prevalent.  And  again,  that  hookworms  do 
not  multiply  in  the  body;  that  each  hookworm  has  individually  been 
introduced  from  without.  So  that  if  a child  suffering  from  hook- 
d to  a book*onn-l^kiy^^  tb  get 
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any  new  worms.  Then  the  old  ones  gradually  die  out,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  he  automatically  recovers.  Perhaps  the  life  of  the 
hookworm  does  not  exceed  six  or  seven  years.  In  that  case  the 
children  automatically  recover  in  that  time.  The  mills  offer  a hook- 
worm- free  environment . 

2.  Through  the  pay  check  mill  operatives  get  good  wages  and 
have  little  to  spend  it  for  beyond  simple  apparel  and  “eats.”  Many 
of  them  save  money.  A.  banker  at  West  Point  told  me  that  they  have 
3,000  live  bank  accounts,  and  this  in  ^ total  population  of  18,000 
people.  Some  of  the  mill  operatives,  he  said,  have  as  high  as  $10,000 
on  deposit.  When  the  Victory  Loan  Drive  opened,  the  mills  shut 
down  and  all  got  together  and  went  “over  the  top  ” in  45  minutes. 
Some  of  these  people  save  money  and  then  go  back  to  the  farm.  These 
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Fio.  28. — Average  percentage  of  children  with  perfect  rltton. 


are  only  fragments  of  evidence  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  mill 
operatives,  but  th$  state  of  nutrition  and  the  increasing  height  and 
weight  of  the  children  are  unquestionably  proofs  that  they  do  feed 
[ well. 

jj  8.  The  mill  brings  them  together  and  furnishes  congenial  associa- 

tions with  their  kind,  which  increases  the  happiness  and  contributes 
* to  their  general  well-being.  There  are  probably  other  ways,  hut 
these  are  unquestionable.  * 

These  brief  studies  justify  these  suggestions : 
ir  1.  That  the  physical  inferiority  of  the  mill  population  was  acquired 

i before  coming  to  the  mills. 

2.  That  it  is  a case  of  segregation,  the  effects  of  which  are  reflected 
not  only  in  the  physical  inferiority  of  the  mill  group  but  also  in  the 
! physical  superiority  of  tt 
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8.  That  this  physical  inferiority,  reflected  in  the  premill  age  where 
the  studies  have  been  made,  is,  a priori,  to  be  expected. 

4/  That  the  mill  environments  react  upon  the  premill  population 
in  a favorable  way,  as  is  shown  by  improvement  in  height,  weight, 
condition' of  teeth,  and  vision. 

Further  investigation  along  lines  herein  suggested  will  yield  results 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

A working  plan . — The  general  plan  of  school  health  supervision 
that  has  given  best  results  originated  in  Florida.  It  is  in  successful  9 
operation  in  Palm  Beach  County  and  other  counties  in  that  State. 
The  county  board  of  education  employs  a health  supervisor  upon  a 
12-month  basis,  furnishes  a Ford,  with  its  upkeep,  and  turns  her  loose. 
(Experience  has  shown  that  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
work  a car  is  absolutely  necessary;  so  much  so  that  in  counties  ^ 
where  the  condition  of  the  roads  do  not  permit  the  use  of  a car 
the  work  is  not  recommended.)  This  presupposes  that  the  health 
supervisor  shall  have  certain  qualifications  and  training  to  be  dis- 
cussed later. 


The  first  step  in  working  out  the  plan  was  to  change  from  the  . 
medical  inspection  viewpoint,  and  from  the  public  health  nursing 
viewpoint  to  the  teaching  viewpoint.  To  this  end  a teacher  was  em- 
ployed instead  of  a nurse  as  school  health  supervisor.  This  was  the 
original  pl^n  in  Florida,  and  the  plan  followed  in  this  survey  in  * 
Chambers  County*  the  results  of  which  are  partly  incorporated  in  this 
report  ond«peak  for  themselves. 

The  direction . — It  was  no't  seen  from  the  beginning  the  direction 
that  this  idea  when  put  into  practice  would  take,  the  lines  along  which 
it  would  evolve.  Turning  the  idea  loose  and  following  its  lead,  it 
soon  established  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the  functions  of  the 
board  of  education  and  the  board  of  health. 

For. instance,  it  is  noted  that  physical  traits  run  in  families . In  one 
family  the  children  will  have  especially  beautiful  dental  arches;  in 
another  the  arches  will  be  uniformly  high.  In  one  family  there  will  ' 
be  found  especially  good  eyes;  in  another  there  will  be  a large  number 
of  cases  of  eye  trouble  of  one  kind  or  another.  In  one  family  the  chil- 
dren will  be  straight ; in  another,  drooping,  etc.  Gradually  the  idea  let 
loose  and  its  lead  followed  separated  the  health  conservation  prob- 
lems into  two  groups : Those  diseases  for  which  our  neighbors  are  pri- 
marily responsible,  and  which  we' call  communicable;  and  those 
which  we  and  our  parents  are  primarily  responsible,  and#  which  we 
. call  the  diseases  of  heredity  and  neglect. 

But  the  idea  did  not  stop  here.  It  was  constantly  and  insistently 
noted  that,  among  family  traits,  special  mental  characteristics  are  as 
common  <m  physical  Mental^  like  physical,  deficiencies,  may  be  even 
Clas^ed  aa  thc^  heredity  and  neglect;  e.  g.,  feeblo-mindednear  j 
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is  an  instance  of  hereditary  mental  deficiency;  illiteracy  in  the  other- 
wise sound  mind  is  an  instance  of  mental  deficiency  due  to  neglect. 
Thus  it  is  noted  that  both  groups,  physical  and  mental,  have  their 
roots  in  heredity  and  neglect.  The  idea  has  step  by  step  drawn  to- 
gether the  deficiencies  of  heredity  and  neglect,  both  physical  and 
mental. 

Pari  passu  the  idea  indicated  the  special  training  that  the  health 
supervisor  should  have  indicated  that  she  should  know  how  to  use 
“ eyes,  scales,  and  a tapeline,”  and  make  .an  intelligence  test,  and 
should  know  something  of  the  fundamentals  of  heredity. 

The  results  achieved  in  Chambers  County,  where  the  method  was 
introduced  for  tiae  purpose  of  this  study,  will* indicate  something  of 
its  practical  working  value.  Only  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  results  were  achieved  in  five  weeks,  and  that  only  a portion  of  the 
actual  achievements  have  been  incorporated  in  the  report;  that  the 
great  end  results  are  that  near€,004ichildren  in  the  county  have  had 
a due  inventory  of  their  deficiencies  taken,  in  which  they  themselves 
have  helped  do  the  work;  and  that  now  they  are  busily  engaged  in 
having  the  remediable  deficiencies  corrected. 

The  procedure  has  been  received  by  the  people  of  the  county  with 
the  utmost  appreciation.  In  our  last  interview,  Supt  Barnett  stated 
that  it  w&sdiis  program  to  continue  the  work,  even  if  he  h&3  to  reduce 
the  length  of  school  term,  say,  three  days  to  meet  the  financial  obliga- 
tions it  incurs. 

The  plan  of  procedure  here  proposed  has  several  features  to  com- 
mend it,  the  following  of  which  may  be  mentioned :/ 

1.  Simplicity.  It  involves  no  new  legislation.  The  county  boards 
of  education  have  as  ample  authority  to  engage  a health  teacher  as  a 
teacher  of  mathematics. 

2.  It  harmonizesiwith  the  general  school  organization.  Its  intro- 
duction is  without  rriction,  without  a jar  of  any  kind. 

8>  It  harmonizesiwith  the  board  of  health/  The  line  of  cleavage 
shows  where  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  two  government 
' units  meet.  It  disposes  >ef  duplication  of  y/ork,  and  leaves  each  to 
develop  along  its  own  lines,  each  unhampered  by  the  other — the  one 
developing  the  teacher  idea,  the  other  the  policing  idea. . 

4.  It  provides  at  once  a workable  method  for  taking  advantage  of 
the  recent  Army  developments  in  intelligence  testing,  the  importance 
of  which  can  not  be  overestimated. 

5.  In  providing  a State-wide  standardized  program  it  will  .enable 
the  findings  in  one  part  of  the  State  to  be  compared  with  findings  else- 
where, and  will  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  the  final  solution  of  some 
of  our  social  problems.  The  findings  in  the  cotton  pulls  during  this 
brief  period  hint  at  what  lies  beyond. 
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Resume  of  recommendatioris. — 1-  T^h^t  the  line  of  cleavage  herein 
proposed  be  established  as  defining  the  recognized  functions  of  the 
boards  of  education  and  health,  respectively. 

2.  That  each  county  board  of  education  employ  a school  health 
supervisor  upon  a 12  months1  basis,  and  furnish  her  a car  with  its 
upkeep. 

3.  That  the  State  department  of  education  engage  the  services  of  a 
State  school  health  supervisor  to  organize,  supervise,  and  direct  the 
work  in  the  several  counties.  He  should  have  a broad  medical  knowl- 
edge,  with  a sociological  turn  of  mind  and  a pioneering  spirit  of 
investigation  in  order  to  get  best  results. 

^ DO  THE  RURAL  wt>  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 

OF  ALABAMA  NEED  HEALTH  DIRECTORS? 
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ii.  positive  Physical  education. 


The  preceding  pages'  have  dealt  with  the  problems  of  preventing 
and  remedying  disease  and  defect.  Quite  as  significant  is  the  positive 
work  of  physical  education,  the  aim  of  which  may  be  defined  as: 


More  fully  and  thoroughly  to  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Nation  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities,  of,  citizenship  through  the  development  of  bodily 
vigor  and  endurance,  muscular  strength  and  skill,  bodily  and  mental  poise,  and 
such  desirable  moral  and  social  qualities  as  courage,  self-control,  self-subordi- 
nation and  obedience  to  authority,  cooi>eration  under  leadership,  and  disciplined 
inltlatlvef  • 


The  essentials  are:  Systematic  course  of  physical  training  activities 
adapted  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  children ; skilled  and  compe- 
tent direction  by  teachers  and  supervisors ; adequate  material  facili- 
ties  in  the  way  of  playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  and  equipment.  In- 
door gymnasiums  are  necessary  only  where  and  when  climatic  condi- 
tions make  out-door  exercise  impracticable,  or  in  cities  where  out- 
door space  can  not  be  had.  4 . 

lit  xnustftK  ™ that u physical-training  activities  ” in^ude 

calisthenics;  Igymnastics,  marching  exercises,  and  organized  play 
*’i2g|£  No^jp^ter  mistake  can  be  m than  to  iden- 
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tify  these  things  with  “recreation,”  in  the  sense  of.  diversion  and 
ajnusement.  They  are  the  solid  substance  of  physical  education  as 
defined  below. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  make  ^extensive  investigation  of  physical % 
education  in  this  survey.  • The  ground  was  sufficiently  covered  in  the 
survey  of  Child  Welfare  ii^  Alabama 1 conducted  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  in  1918. 

In  the  section  on  playgrounds  and  play  equipment  in  the  chapter 
on  education  (pp.  81,  82),  it  is  stated  that  the  grounds  and  equip- 
ment for  organized  games  and  athletics  both  in  urbah  and  rural 
schools  are  wholly  inadequate,  and  that  supervisors  are  rarely  em- 
ployed. The  sole  exceptions  are  the  schools  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  large  corporations. 

The  matter  is  more,  extensively  treated  in  the  chaptej  on  recreation, 
but  with  no  modification  of  the  conclusion  stated  above. 

Recommendations . — There  should  be  enacted  a modern  physical 
education  lslw  for  the  State.  During  the  past  four  years  13  States* * 
have  enacted  laws  providing  for  State-wide  physical  education.  The 
following  summary  of  the  legislative  provisions  necessary  for  an. 
effective  system*  of  physical  education  is  based  upon  this  recent 
legislation: 

1.  A clear  statement  of  the  purpose  and  subject  of  the  law.*  ( See 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Calif.,  R.  I.) 

2.  Provision  of  administrative  machinery  in  the  State  department 
of  education  sufficient  for  the  effective  administration  of  the  lawf 
This  provision  should  be  broad  and  flexible  Two  things  are  essential : 

(a)  State  direction  and  supervision.  The  best  plan  is  a State 
director  of  physical  education  vwith  the  rank  of  deputy 
or  assistant  State  superintendent.  His  powers  and  duties 
must  not  be  narrowly  defined.  (N.  Y.,  Calif.,  Md.)  ' 

* (6)  Sufficient  financial  resources  to  insure  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  this  office,  either  by  specific  appropriation  or  by 
authorizing  the  State  department  to  make  adequate  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  out  of  the  general  school  funds. 

3.  Provision  for  the  continuous  physical  education  of  all  children 
and  youth  of  school  age  (6-18)  in  the  State: 

(a)  All  children  in  all  grades  and  departments  of  the  . public 

schools. 

( b ) All  children  in  institutional  and  private  schools.  (N.  Y., 

K.  L)  > 

{c)  All  students  in  normal  schools  and  other  schools  in  which 
teachers  are  trained.  (N.  J.,  Calif.)  . 


1 Child  Welfare  tn  Alabama.  An  inquiry  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
under  the  Anaplces  and  with  the  Cooperation  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  Bdward  N. 
Gopper,  PnbUahed  by  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York,  ISIS, 

* 3*6  Bn.  of  1011  No.  40.<  Becent  State  Education  for  Physical  Education. 
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v (d)  All  boys  aijd  girls  of  school  age  in  industry.  This  may  be 
secured  by  extending  the  continuation  school  program  so  as 
to  make  physical  education  obligatory  up  to  18  5 or  it  may  bo 
secured  by  recognizing  and  crediting  such  agencies  as  mu- 
nicipal playgrounds,  Boy  Scouts, -Young  Mefh’s  Christian 
Association.  Attempts  at  precise  definition  in  the  law 
should  be  avoided.  It  should  be  left  as  an  administrative 
problem  under  general  authorization.  (N.  Y.) 

4.  A'  minimum  time  requirement  for  physical  education  of  one 

hour  each  day.  It  should  be  explicit  that  this  is  the  minimum  and 
that  school  authorities  are  encournged  to  increase  the  time  devoted 
to  play,  recreation,  and  athletics  outside  the  regular  school  hours. 
For  children  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  industry,  activities  that 
are  approved“by  the  State  director  of  physical  education  as  equiva- 
lent to  prescribed  courses  in  physical  education  should  be  accepted 
as  fulfilling,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  time  and  quality  requirements  in 
physical  education.  . 

5.  There  should  be  a carefully  drawn  provision  authorizing  and 
requiring  the  employment  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers  under 
specified  conditions  and  in  harmony  with  the  administrative  organ, 
zation  of  the  State.  A State  with  a county  unit  organization  would 
require  .county  supervisors;  one  with  supervisory  districts  would 
require  district  supervision.  City  systems  would  require  both  super- 
visors and  special  teachers— tlu-  latter  for  intermediate  and  high 
schools  at  least.  By  specified  conditions  is  meant  that  a supervisor 
should  be  required  for  a given  unit  of  school  population,  the  size  of 

. the  unit  to  depend  upon  density  of  population. 

6.  Provision  for' State  aid  to  county  and  local  authorities  in  part 
payment  of  the* salaries  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers.  (N.  Y., 
Nev.)  . 

7.  Provision  requiring  the  State  department  of  education,  to  fix 
qualifications  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers  and  to  issue  special 
licenses  for  $he  same. 

g;  Provision  for  adequate  physical  education  in  the  preparationtof 
all  teachers,  both  for  tty.  secondary  and  the  elementary  school.  Tty) 
essential  requirements  of  this  part  of  the  teachers’  education  should 
be  prescribed  by  the  State  authorities. 

9.  Special  provision  for  training  regular  class  teachers  already  in 
the  servioB  in  order  that  they  may  do  their  essential  part  in  the 
program  of  physical  education.  (N.  Y.,  N.  J.)  . " 

’ 10*  Provifllo^requiring  that  pupils  be  graded  in  physical  education 
as  in  other  school  subjects  and  exercises  and  tfept  satisfactory  progress 
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11.  Effective  provision  for  coordinating  medicaL  and  sanitary  su- 
pervasion  of  schools  with  the  .physical  education.  Otherwise  such  es- 
sential factors  in  a complete  program  of  physical  education  as  detec- 
tion and  correction  of  defects  and  sanitary  conditions  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  equipment  will  be  neglected.  Most  States  having 
medical  inspection  laws  will  need  to 'revise  and  extend*  them.  In 
States  having  no  such  laws  the  enactment  of  medical  inspection  and 
physical  education  laws  should  be  worked  out  sp  as  to  insure  effective 
coordination. 

12.  If, -as  in  some  of  the  laws  already  enacted,  reference  is  made 
to  military  training,  the  interrelations  should  be  clearly recognized. 
A system  of  physical  education  worthy  the  name  must  include  all 
the  essentials  of  premilitary  training;  development  of  sound  physical 
condition,  training  in  care  of  one’s  physical  self,  training  in  coopera- 
tion, respect  for  discipline.  Drill  in  tactics  and  the  manual  of  arms 
can  not  be  accepted  a9  a substitute  or  equivalent  for  the  course  in 
physical  education.  If  military  training  is  authorized  in  the  law, 
then  the  State  director  of  physical  Education  should  be  authorized 

- and  required  to  pass  upon  the  value  of  any  proposed  plan  of  military 
training  ^nd  to  accept  it  as  substitute  for  physical  education  only  in 
t so  far  as  it  includes  the'  health,  vigor,  and  endurance-producing  fea- 
tures of  the  physical  education  program. 

* The  items  in  this  program  of  most  immediate  importance  in  Ala- 
) bam  a are  those  relating  to  State  direction  and  supervision — Section 

2 (a)  and  (6).  A competent  State  supervisor  will  work  out' the 
details  of  legislatiomneeded  in  the  State.  * The  Salary  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  command  a broadly  educated  and  experienced  man ; $3,500  a 
year  should  be  the  minimum. 

119801° — 19 21 
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Chapter  XVII. 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  GARDENING. 


Productive  educative  employment  for  town  children, — About  one* 
fourth  of  the  children  of  Alabama  live  jn  the  46  cities  listed  as  hav- 
ing a population  of  2,000  or  more,  apd  a considerable  per  cent  in  the 
remaining  231  incorporated  communities  and  mining  and  mill  vill- 
ages in  which  many  of  the  features  of  urban  life  are  found.  For 
these  children  especially  it  is  desirable  to  know  of  their  out-of -school 
occupations. 

Preterit  occupation  of  the  child.— To  determine  what  occupations 
of  the  city  and  town  school  children  have  taken  the  place  of  those 
of  the  rural  districts,  teachers  of  the  four  upper  grades  of  grammar 
schools  were  asked  to  make  a tabulated  list  of  the  occupations,  earn- 
ings, and  home  employment  of  the  children,  both  during  out-of- 
school  hours  and  in  vacation.  These  lists  were  compiled  very  care- 
fully and  fully  by  the  teachers.  For  purposes  of  comparision,  the 
cities  which  reported  are  divided  into  groups  as  follows: 

; 1.  Oltlfe**of  ofer  25,000  population— 8. 

2.  Cities  of  £0,000-25,000  population— t 

8.  Cities  of  5,000-10,000  population— 5. 

4.  Cities  of  2,000-6,000  population— 24.  * 

5.  Cities  under  2,000  population — 62. 

Summaries  of  the  reports  of  children  for  each  class  of  cities  are 
discussed  in  the  following  sections.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
reader  the  figures  have  been  reduced  to  percentages. 

The  school  year . — In  the  cities  and  towns  of  Alabama  the  white 
schools  are  in  session  (school  year  1917—18)  178 -days,  and  the  colored 
schools  171  days.  This  leaves,  excluding  Sundays,  a total  of  135  s 
days  when  the  white  children  are  not  in  school  and  142  vacation  days 
for  the^colored  children^ 

The  school  day.— The  city  schools  are  in  session  on  an  average  of 
. about  five  horns  per  day.  On  school  days  at  least  three  additional 
hours  might  be  used  for  educative  occupations,  and  five  hours  of 
< vacation  days,  and  yet  enough  time  be  left  for  home  work,  home 
study,  and  play.  Occupations  interesting  and  educative  are  in  them- 
. selves  recreational 

Yocatidnal  and  avocaHom.  occupations— Trk  school  system  of 
^ _ at  .a  time  whennearlv  all  of  the  people 
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were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  Saturday  holidays  and 
the  longer  summer  vacations  were  planned  that  the  children  might 
help  with  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  the  farm  crops. 
When  the  child  who  lives  on  the  farm  is  not  in  school  there  are  al- 
ways purposeful  duties  that  form  habits  of  industry,  and  from  which 
knowledge  may  be  constantly  gained.  With  the  rise  of  the  cities 
the  same  general  school  plan  was  continued,  except  that  the  city 
schools  are  in  session  a slightly  larger  number  of  days  each  year. 

Summary  of  employment,  of  school  children,  away  from  home.— The 
leachers  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Alabama  reported  on  the  occupa- 
tions pf  27,555  school  children  in  the  four  upper  grades  of  the  gram- 
mar school.  Of  the  total  reported,  23,579,  or  85.5  per  cent,  do  not 
have  any  gainful  occupation  away  from  home  during  out-of-school 
hours;  and  22,349,  or  81.1  per  cent,  are  not  eiigaged  in  such  occupa- 
tions during  the  summer  vacation.  The  number  of  employed  in  the 
larger  cities  is  much  greater,  but  the  per  cent  of  employment  does 
not  vary  markedly  in  the  different  sited  cities,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing percentages:  o 


Per  cent  of  school  children  with  employment. 


--  - • 

CJttM. 

In 

out-of-echool 

boon. 

In  * 

vncnUcn, 

1b  dU«s  of  over  36,000 

n i 

IQ  4 

In  dtiee  from  10,000  to  28.000 * 

! 14. 0 

1?  I 

114 

M m 

In dtfe>  from  4,000 to  10,000 . ?" 

liiO 

XI.  o 

M % 

In  dttos  from  8.000  to  &.600 , 

dm*  o 

ii 

M /I 

14.8 

Indtlao  with  under  1,000 ' * 

R I 

The  average  amount  of  money  earned  per  week  is  independent  of 
the  size  of » the  city.  The  average  earnings  of  colored  children  are 
about  the  same  as  those  of  the  white  children.  For  the  total  number 
of  children  employed  an  average  of  $2.74 1 per  week  is  earned  during 
the  out-of-school  hours  and  an  average  of  $4.88*  in  vacation. 

Occupation  of  white  girls  away  from  home  ( Table  48).— Avery 
small  number  .of  white  girls  are  employed  in  gainful  occupation  out- 
side the  home.  Of  the  11,447  reporting,  only  299  are  so  employed  in 
the  out-of-school  hours  and  '418  during  vacation.  The  size  of  the 
city  seems  to  make  little  difference  in  the  per  cent  employed.  The 
average  earnings  per  week  of  the  girls  employed  iway  from  home 
ranges  from  $1.80  to  $2.65  during  out-of-school  hours,  and  from 
• $3.52  to  $5.69  in  vacation.  The  average  amounts  received' per  week 
are  slightly  less  in  the  smaller  cities  than  in 'the  larger  cities. 

White  girls  at  home  ( Table  4$). — The  comparatively  small  number 
of  white  girls  employed  in  regular  home  duties  ia, ‘ Without  doubt, 
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due  to.  the  employment  of  negro  servants  in  the  home.  Of  the  11,447 
white  girls  reported,  8,877  have  home  duties.  The  per  cent  em- 
ployed in  home  work  decreases  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
city.  The  range  of  percentage  employed  is  from  16.9  per  cent  in 
cities  of  over  26,000  to  76.1  per  cent  in  towns  of  less  than  2,000 
population;  the  per  cent  of  girls  paid  for  home  work  decreases  as 
the  cities  decrease  in  size. 

Tablx  48. — Occupation  of  white  girls  in  gainful  employment  outside  the  home. 


Population  of  citle*. 

1 

Total  : 
number  j 

"ST 

Number 

em- 

ployed. 

Per  cent 
em- 
ployed. 

Average 
earnings 
per  week 
of  those 
em- 
ployed. 

Number 

em- 

ployed. 

Per  cent 
em- 
ployed. 

Average 
earning 
per  week 
of  those 

ployed. 

Over  35.000... . 

Trom  ii  » to  25,000- v - 

Prom  5,000  to  10m A . . 

fwtn  j>qoo  to  vfa.  ” . . 

Loss  than  2*000. . 

T'otel  , ' • 

5.  Ml 
1,208* 
r 1,067 
3,008 
1,043 

168 
- 19 
■ / 55 
86 
86 

36 
1.6 
6. 1 

>.  L7 
' 7.  8.4 

12.63 

2.66 

340 

1.80 

1.80 

105 

56 

^57 

55 

56 

88 

4.9 

54 

36 

58 

$4. 76 

583 

560 

352 

852 

\ 11,447 

209 

325 

418 

166 
— ■ — 

* 

Tabu  49.'-^— Occupation  of  white  girl*  . at  home. 


Population  of  dtlee. 

■ . 1 

Tptal  ! 
Bomber  | 

rep|xt»-  . 

''."J 

Number 
.hating 
regular 
. home  ■' 
■ work. 

Percent- 
age. > 

average 
number 
of  hours. 

Number 

who 

moetve 

home 

par* 

Percent- 

ages 

paid. 

(Wm  ft¥>  • - •'  

5,  Ml 
1,298 
1,067 
•2,098 
1,048 

' r*& 
536, 
1, 191 
.7*4 

189. 
27.9 
49.8 
58  7 
781 

. . 7.8 

VI 
- 86 
7.2 

784 

248 

253 

' , 641  , 

' ^ 

780 

686 

47.9 

484 

282 

•* 
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C olored  yWf . swxj#  from  home  (Table  50).— Of  the  3,463  colored ■_  _ 
^!^-:;.  >gjrls  reported^  4i&w«J»  ehqjloyed  during' the  out-.of -school  hours  and  / ' 
4 " 679  in  yacatioii.  The  per  cept  df  colored  girls  engaged  ha  employment 

outside  the  home  inoreaseis  -with  the  decreaee  ia  the  'Bize  of  the  city. 
The  percentage  forfci^  papulation  }s'  raych  greater 

than  for  an£;jo^^  • flja  aiM** 

ported  is  too  small  for  t^ebasipg  of definite  conclusion.  Thelamoiint 
oiixh<key}:sanied  ranges^  frdm  j&^to'^QS-per  week  durin^outtof-v, 
ichbol hpp^and  |^.8*tipv$4^6 dn^a<£^  ofvti^ey 

»£ r'‘v  ' Vs:.i. 
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duties  is  about  double  the  number  of  houri*  that  white  girls  work  at 
home.  In  the  large  cities  a ipuch  larger  per  cent  of  colored  girls  are 
paid  for  home  work  than  in  the  towns.  This  per  cent  decreases  with 
the  decrease  in  population  except  in  the  case  of  cities  of  irom  10,000 
to  25,000  population,  when  it  is  slightly  larger  than  in  cities  of  over 
25,000  population. 

Table  50.— Occupat ion  of  colored  girls  in  gainful  occupation  outside  the  home . 


Population  of  cdWe*. 


Over  25.000 

From  16.000  to  25.000 
From  6,600  to. 10,000. 
From  2,000  to  6.000. . 
Less  thin  2,000 

Total 


Total 

number 

report- 

ing. 


After  school. 

| Average 
Number  Percent  jT^g 

ployed,  ployed,  j * 

ployed— 


In  vacation. 


1,058  i 
457  | 
100 
720  : 

120 ; 


143 

82 

64 

166 

70 


2,463 


Number. 

em- 

ployed. 


7.8 

13.6 
28.4 

21.6  1 
64.2  | 


2.22 

3.00 

1.71 

1.47 

1.30 


1.06 


285 

108 

66 

160 

n 


679 


Percent 

em- 

ployed. 


14.6 

23.6 

28.9 

21.9 
66.0 


Average 
earnings 
per  week 
of  those 
em- 
ployed. 


3.48 

2.01 

2.38 

4.08 

2.93 


3.03. 


Table  51.; — Occupation  of  colored  girls  at  home. 


Population  of  cities. 


Over  261000. 

FromW.dOO  to  25.000 
From  6,608  to  10,000. . 
From  2,000  to  6,000. . . 
Less  than  2,00(X  : 

;;  ^oui ;•  * 


Total 

number 

report- 

ing. 

Number 

having 

regular 

home 

work. 

Percent- 

er®^ 

r 

| Average 
1 number  « 
1 of  hours. 

Number 

■ receive 
home 

• 

Percent-  • 

1,958 

tj567 

8Q.0 

7.0 

628 

33.8 

467 

406 

88.8 

11.2 

162 

37.4 

190 

183 

98.3 

19.8 

42 

22.9  ' ''V; 

729 

661 

89.3 

13.1 

S 

1X5 

129 

44 

34. 1 

12.6 

o 

.0  * 

' 3*463 

2,861  j 

824 

!■  1 
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Occupation  of  white  hoys  away  from,  home  ( Table  62).— Reports 
. were  received  on  the  gainful  occupations  of  10,402  white  boys,  of 
'.  which  number  2,427  were  e»ph)yed  »way  from  home,  after  school 
' • a4»d  Qn  Saturday,  and  Iki42xniiiiig  vacation.  The  percentage  of  eni-  • 
P^ed.  doea  not  vary  greatly  with  the  size  of  the  city,  although  the- 
. per  centiemployed  is  slightly  smaller  in  the' ^mailer  oities.  Twenty, 
three’out- of  eaoh  -100  is  the'  numl>er  Employed  during  out-o f -school 
hours,  and  $8  in  vacation. . The  character  of  the  work  of  boys  varies 
With  the  sizeof  the’  c^,  In,  the  lafger  cities  there  is  a larger  per-, 
Rentage  of  o^Upation&th^t  take,  the  bbjs  long  distances  froin  hrWihia^ 
Such  as.  selling  ^ strMV'pess^gers,  and  helpera  itt  - 
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The  average  amount  of  money  earned  per  week  by  each  boy  varies 
from  $2.70  to  $8.69  in  the  out-of-school  hours,  and  $8.52  to  $5.85  in 
vacation.  The  amount  earned  per  week  is  slightly  less  in  cities  of 
less  than  5,000  population. 

White  boys  at  home  ( Table  53). — The  reports  on  the  employment 
of  boys  at  home  are  much  more  significant.  There  is  a constant  de- 
crease in  the  per  cent  employed  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
city.  In  cities  of  over  25,000  population,  23.7  per  cent  of  the  boys 
have  home  duties,  while  76.1  per  cent  have  regular  home  work  in 
cities  of  under  2,000.  The  number  of  hours  of  employment  per  week, 
however,  varies  only  slightly.  The  per  cent  of  children  paid  by 
parents  for  home  work  decreases  with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of 
the  cities. 


.Table  52. — Occupation  of  white  bops  in  painful  employment  outside  the  home. 


t 


Population  ofdtlee. 

Total 
number 
report*  | 

fc*.  | 

j 

i 

After  school. 

In  vaoatioo. 

Number 

em- 

ployed. 

Per  cent 
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Avenge 
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em- 
ployed. 
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em- 
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Avenge 
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em- 
ployed. 

Over33.ono 

Fromi6.n00toaL000 

From  AMO  to  1OW0 

From  2,000  to  AwO 

Lm»  than  2,000  

Total 

5.320 
1. 101 
077 
1,887 
1,007 

1,270 
*•  820 
271 
378 
182 

23.0 
20.8 
27.7 

20.0 
17.' 

$3.00 

3.02 

AH 

3.05 

2.70 

1,742 

384 

. 811 
487 
218 

32.8 

32.2 

31.8 

25.8 

21.2 

$5.0* 

5.37 

5.M 

8.52 

4.10 

10,402 

3,427 

3.21 

8, 142 

*4.80 

Table  53. — Occupation  of  white  boys  at  home. 

Population  of  cities. 

Toial 
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"ST 
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home 

work. 
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23.7 
27.5 
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3,320 
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077 
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401 

1,074 
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7.3 

0.0 

7.0 

10 

10 

847 

184 

228 

478 

301 

07.0 
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. 40.0 

44.6 
217 

10, 408 < 

8,040 
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Colored  boys  away  from  home  {Table  64). — Of  the  2^48  colored 
boys  reported,  768  are  employed  during  out-of-school  hours  and  967 
in  vacation.  T^he  average  per  cent  employed  increases  with  the  de- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  cities,  although  the  average  per  cent  does 
hot  greatly  in  the  cities  vrith  between  5,000  and  25,000  popula- 
tion; The ^average  ^ amount  of  money  earned  per  week  ranges  from 
'W?$4.88*  during  the  '6ut^f*c^oor  hours  and  ‘ from  $4.28  to 
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Colored  boys  At  home  (Tahle'&5). — The  record  of  employment  of 
2543  colored  school  boys  was  reported,  of  which  number  671  were 
. employed  in  regular  duties  at  hoine.  The  percentage  of  such  em- 
ployment increases,  with  the  decrease  in  the,  size  bf  the  cities,  as  was' 
also  the  case  with  white  boys.  The  number  of  boys  paid  for  work 
at  home  decreases  with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  cities. 

Table  64. — Occupation  of  colored  boys  at  home. 


Population  of  cities. 


From  1(5.000  to  25,000. 
From  5,000  to  10,000.  . 
From  2,000 to 5,000... 
Less  than  2,000 


Total.. 


: Total 

1 number 
1 report* 

! log* 

Number 

having 
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home 

work. 

Percent- 

number 
ag®’  1 of  hours, 

: 

Number 
who  re- 
ceive pay 
for  home 
work. 

Percent- 

paid. 

1,279 
267 
102  I 
529 
66 

■ 8*s8a 

19.6  : 12.3  1 

29.5  1 8-4 

46.0  : 14.3 

491  1 11.9 

53.0  1 , 16 

i " 

1 68 

23 
9 

24 
0 

27.2 

29.1 

19.1 
9.2 

2,545 

671 

1 

124 

'v 

V- 

1 

Table  55.  Occupation  of  colored  boys  in  gainful  employment  outside  the  home. 
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Otct  25.000 

From  10.000  to  25,000?? 

From  5, WO  to  IOlOOQ 

From  2.0W  to  6.000 

Less  than  2,0W 

Total 

1,27V 

267 
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529 

66 

420  < 32.6 

123  1 46.0 

47  S 46,0 
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37  j 56.0 

8.35  j 663 

4.68  150 

161  48 
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* 4.30  i 39 

43  9 
66.1 

47.0 
54.4 

68.0 

4.48 

6.06 

4.26 

4.61 

6.21 

2,243 

763  L . . 

8.53  967 

4.93 

1 

i 

Employment  at  kome.—Ot  the  27,566  children  reported,  10,216,  or 
58.8  per  cent,  do  not  have  occupations  at  home.  The  amount  of  home 
employment  increases  with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  city  in  all 
cases  except  that  of  colored*  girls.  The  following  comparison  of 
classes  of  cities  shows  the  comparison  of  percentages  for  all  children : 

Percentage 
employed, - 

In  cities  of  over  25,000... , 35  q 

Jn  clOes  of  from  10,000  to  25,000. ^ 434 

In  cities  of  from  5,000  to  10,000 ' 60. 4 ' 

In  dtles  of  from  2,000  to  5,000 33]  q 

In  cities  under  2,000 59  g 

Personal  investigation  shows  that  much  of  the  home  work  of  chil- 
dren  is  indefinite  and  irregular.  White  children  are  employed  on  ah 
average  of  about  one  hour  per  day  and  die  colored'  girls  and  boys 
for  two  hours.  In  the  larger  cities  the  parents  often  stated  that  they  5 
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desired  to  have  their  children  employed  for  a part  of  the  time,  but 
that  they  were  unable  to  find  purposeful  occupations  suited  to  the 
age  of  the  child.  The  amount  of  home  work  not  only  increases  in 
the  smaller  towns,  but  also  the  duties  become  more  regular — duties 
that  must  be  done  at  a certain  time  and  in  a definite  way.  Although 
the  amount  of  work  and  definiteness  of  the  duties  increase  in  the 
smaller  towns;  the  percentage  of  children  encouraged  by  being  paid 
or  given  a project  of  their  own,  from  which  money  may  be  made, 
decreases  in  the  smaller  towns,  especially  in  those  under  2,000  popu- 
lation. 


Percentage 
receiving  pay. 


In  cities  of  over  25,000 51. 4 

In  cities  of  from  10,000  to  25.00& 47. 7 

In  cities  of  from  5,000  to  10,000 34. 1 

In  cities  of  from  2,000  to  5,000 1, 1 27.  9 

In  cities  under  2,000 13  5 


Manual  training  and  domestic  science . — Manual  training  and  do- 
mestic science  have  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  city  schools. 
When  introduced,  however,  these  subjects  have  taken  the  time  for- 
merfy  given  to  the  teaching  of  academic  subjects  and  the  school  day 
has  not  been  lengthened.  The  shops,  kitchens,  and  sewing  rooms  are 
not  open  during  out-of -school  hours  nor  in  vacation,  and  with  the 
* exception  of  a few  mining  camps  and  mill  vfflages,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  interest  children  in  shop  or  domestic  science  work  at 
- * the  home.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  introduction  of  these  sub- 
jects has  done  little  to  furnish  any  gainful  occupation  for  out-of- 
school hours  by  which  the  child  can  become  an  economic  factor  in 
the  home. 

Teaching  of  agricultwre — The  Alabama  State  law  requires  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  all  of  the  schools. 

" Legal  Provision  for  Instruction  in  Agriculture  in  the  Alabama  Public  School*” 


' 1747.  Teaching  agriculture  in  public  schools—  In  addition  to  the  branches 
now  taught  In  the  public  schools,  Instruction  shall  be  given  In  the  elementary 
principles  of  agriculture,  and  said  subject  shall  be  taught  as  regularly  as  other 
branches  are  taught  In  such  schools,  by  the  use  of  a textbook  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupil*  and  such  Instruction  shall  be  given  in  all  public  schools  of  the 
State 

-Under  the  law,  however,  instruction  in  agriculture  has  not  made 
the  progress  in  the  practical  direction  hoped  for  by  the  legislators. % 
Textbooks  on  agriculture  have  been  adopted  by  the  State  and  class 
leswnsin,  agriculture  are  given  as  a part  of  the  regular  program 
many  s^c^ls.  The  .school  superintendents  are  unanu&qus  in  the 
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teaching  with  practical  home  and  school  agricultural  projects  would' 
vitalize  all. of  the  work  of  the  schools.  In  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  the  teaching  of  agriculture  has  been  largely  abandoned  because 
no  plan  has  been  worked  out  to  make  it  practical.  As  taught  at  pres-  * 
4ent,  agriculture  does  not  furnish  city  children  any  definite  occupa- 
tion during  the  school  hour,  after  school,  Saturday,  or  during  the 
summer  vacation. 

The  Walker  County  vocational  educational  bill, , — By  special  act  of 
the  legislature  in  1915,  boards  of  education  of  cities  and  towns  in 
Walker  County  may  establish  and  maintain  vocational  and  industrial 
departments  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  law  states  that 
the  city  boards  of  education  may  furnish  equipment  and  employ 
special  teachers  for  this  work.  Principals  and  teachers  are  then  held 
responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  practical  vocational  employments 
in  a definite  way.  Each  child  electing  to  take  up  studies  in  the  voca- 
tional department  is  required  to  perform  and  report  on  a definite 
project.  Pupils  who  select  agricultural  employment  are  required 
to  produce  for  home  consumption  or  for  market  products  which  will,  * 
in  value,  represent  at  current  prices,  according  to  their  respective 
ages,  as  follows : 


Boys  10  to  12  years  of  age- 
Boys  12  to  14  years  of  age- 
Boys  14  to  16  yeans  of  age_ 
Boys  over  16  years  of  age__ 
Girls  10  to  12  years  of  age_ 
Glrls  12  to  14  years  of  age. 
Girls  14  to  16  years  of  age_ 
Glrls  over  16  years'  of  age__ 


Vftloe  of 
products. 

- $10. 00  " 
- 20.00 
- 30. 00  ■ 

_ 40.00 
_ 5.00 

_ 10.00 
-20.00 
25.00 


Several  schools  in  Walker  County  are  now  being  operated  in  accord 
with  this  act,  and  some  very  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained. 

A longer  period  of  experimentation,  however,  will  be  required  before 
the  merits  of  the  plan  are  completely  demonstrated.  The  law  has 
many  points  that  commend  it  as  a State-wide  plan. 

Playgrounds. — At  present  no  adequate  provisions  are.  made  by  the 
schools  or  other  agencies  in  the  cities  of  Alabama  for  educative  occu- 
pation for  out-of -school  hours  of  children.  As  suggested,  such  activi- 
ties, rightly  directed,  may  become  recreation,  and  yet  every  child 
should  have  a certain  amount  of  time  for  play.  The  playground  space  * 
and  play  equipment  in  the  cities  and  towns  is  very  meager,  as  shown 
by  the  following  report  taken  from  “ Child  Welfare  in  Alabama  ” : < 


The  grounda  .devoted  to  play  In  the  dttes  and  Incorporated  toWhs  .are,  with 
few  exceptions,  wholly  Inadequate.  This  Is  especially  true  In  most  of  the  Schools  . 
of;the,  larger,  cities.  . It.  Is  only. .recently  that  the  attention  of  school  authority  •; 
hag  bean  directed  to  this  important  matter. . ’ • r ^ 
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A Humber  of  schools  in  the  cities  of  the  first  class  are  located  convenient  to 
city  playgrounds  and  parks,  but  such  substitutes  for  school  grounds  have  not 
proven  ajtogether  satisfactory.  - 

One  acre  of  ground  Is  a liberal  estimate  of  the  average  area  of  playgrounds  in 
the  city  and  town  schools  of  the  State.  1 

Piny  equipment  in  urban  schools  Is,  as  a general  rule,  as  meager  as  the  play- 
ground is  restricted.  Most  of  these  schools  are  provided  with  basketball  courts 
and  baseball  diamonds  and  equipment  for  playing  these  games.  There  are, 
however,  very  few  Instances  on  record  where  the  equipment  was  purchased  with 
any  funds  secured  either  directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  school.  The  purchase 
money  was  obtained  by  subscription  from  the  citizens  of  the  town  Interested  in 
the  school  children,  and  through  assessments  made  by  the  children  on  themselves. 

A few  schools  in  Birmingham  and  Mobile  have  been  supplied  with  the  minimum 
outdoor-play  equipment  for  use  of  the  smaller  children.  This  Is  true,  on  a smalh 
scale,  In  a few  of  the  cities  of  the  second  class,  as  Gadsden,  etc. 


Boy 8 ’ and  girls ’ agricultural  clubs . — Boys’  and  girls’  agricultural 
clubs  of  Alabama  are  conducted  as  a division  of  the  department  of 
extension  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Auburn,  Ala.  The  boys’  and  girls’  club  and  demonstration 
work  with  women  is  under  the  direction  of  a superintendent  of 
junior  and  home  economics  extension.  The  boys’  club  work  is  super- 
vised by  five  assistant  State^club  agents,  and  the  work  in  each  county 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  county  agricultural  agent,  who  is  also 
responsible  . for  farm  demonstrations.  These  agents  are  so  busy 
with  the  demonstration  work  with  farmers  that  juvenile  clubs  are 
often  neglected  unless  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  his 
teachers  give  active  support.  In  the  agricultural  club  work  for  girls 
the  superintendent  is  assisted  by  a State  home  demonstration  agent 
and  four  assistant  State  home  demonstration  agents.  Women  dem- 
onstration agents  are- employed  in  most  of  the  counties  and  are 
held  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  planned  for  women 
and  girls  by  the  State  agents.  The  State  superintendent  jof  junior 
and  home  economics  extension  states  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
time  of  these  county  demonstration  agents  is  given  to  the  organiza- 
tion7 of  girls’  clubs.  In  85  of  th$  counties  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion pay  a part  of  the  salary  of  the  demonstration  agents.  When 
thus  employedvthe  agents  must  hold  a teacher’s  certificate.  Even 
when  employed  by*  the  county  school  department,  demonstration 
agents  do  not  work  under  the  direction  of  the  cbunty  superintendent 
and  are  not  considered  an  organic  part  of  the  education  system.  In 
* most  cases,  however,  there  is  a mutual  spirit  of  cooperation. 

/ On  ^May  8,  1918,  21,858’children  were  enrolled  in  the  boys’  and 
girls’  agricultural  clubs.  Several  thousand  additional  enrollments 
bad  been  listed  on  March  1,  1919.  The  city  superintendents  of 
schools  report  that  846  school  girls  are  enrolled  in  agricultural  clubs, 
228  of  these  are  in  cities  and  towns  of  under  2,000  population.  In 
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the  public  schools  877  boys  are  enrolled  in  agricultural  clubs,  228  of 
whom  are  in  cities  and  towns  of  under  2,000  population. 

Considering  only  the  number  of  children  of  the  four  upper  grades 
of  the  grammar  school  who  are  reported  in  this  survey,  about  8.4  per 
cent  of  these  children  are  enrolled  in  agricultural  clubs  and  in  cities 
of  over  2,000  population;  enrollment  in  such  clubs  is  1.2  per  cent. 
This  small  percentage  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  Federal  “Smith- 
Lever  ” funis  are  restricted  by  law  to  use  in  the  rural  districts,  al- 
though during  the  war  a part  of  the  “ Emergency  fund  ” was  ap-  ^ 
plied  to  the  organization  of  clubs  in  urban  communities. 

Agricultural  and  home-makers  clubs  among  >the  Negroes . — The 
Negro  farm  demonstration  agents  and  home  demonstration  agents 
work  from  Tuskegee  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  State  and 
from  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  in  organizing  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  in  rural  districts. 

In  addkion,  home-makers  clubs  for  Negro  girls  and  their  mothers  have 
been  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendents  of 
education.  This  work  is.  made  possible  bj  money  given  by  the  Gen- 
-eral  Education  Board  and  expended  through  public  school  officials. 

In  the  summer  of  1917  the  following  clubs  were  organized: 


NumbeV  of  clubs  organized ’ 682 

Number  of  girls  enrolled 0,774 

Number  of  mothers  enrolled 0,610 

Total  membership j 10,  689 

Number  of  public  demonstrations  In  canning 967 

Number' of  homes  visited 6,290 


Number  of  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  saved  for  home  use—  401, 787 


Through  the  Jeanes  fund  the  counties  are  enabled  to  employ  spe- 
cial industrial  supervising  teachers  during  the  school  year.  In  the 
school  year  1917-18  thirty  such  teachers  were  employed  in  26  counties. 


Those  teachers  visit  rural  schools,  teach  elementary  indus^ial  sub- 
jects, help  the  teachers  with  their  work,  and  hold  meetings  of  school 
patrons  to  stimulate  interest  in  better  schools.  These  supervising 
teachers  organize  arid  supervise  boys’  and  girls’  clubs. 

All  of  the  work  under  the  General  Education  Board  and  Jeanes 
funds  is  supervised  by  one  of  the  rural  school  agents  of  the  State' 
department  of  education  and  a colored  assistant,  who  ere  paid  jointly ' 
by  these  funds.  As  is  the  case  with  the  white  children,  practical 
all  of  the  industrial  work  with  the  colored  children,  through  the  na-r 
tional,  State,  and  private  funds,  is  devoted  to  rural  communities. 

United  States  school  garden  army . — Since  October,  1913?  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  State' 
Department  of  Education  of  Alabama , has  furnished  ,a:  part-time 
worker  fo  assist  in  organizing  s^oobdirectedhcmiegardening  in:  the 
os;L  m md  towns  of  the  SUte.^8^  this  ^orker 
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full  time  to  the  State  of  Alabama.  Up  to  May  1,  1919,  20,200  chil- 
dren have  enrolled  in  this  out-of-school-hour  garden  employment, 
and  now  it  seems  that  the  work  for  the  present  season  will  be  highly 
successful. 

'So  far  as  could  be  learned,  this  is  the  only  State-wide  work  organ- 
ized to  promote  industrial  occupation  for  city  and  town  children.  The 
salary  of  this  wo*rker  is  j}aid  wholly  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  from  the  National  Security  and  Defense  fund.  As  this 
fund  is  available  only  until  July  1,  1919,  it  is  probable  that  the  work 
will  have  to  be  discontinued  unless  funds  are  furnished  by  Congress 
or  the  State  Legislature  of  Alabama. 

In  the  cities  where  this  work  is  being  conducted  the  salaries  of  the 
garden,  teachers  are  paid  by  the  local  boards  of  education  or  by  local 
philanthropic  agencies  that  turn  the  organization  and  direction  of 
the  gardening  over  to  the  school  authorities. 

Relation  of  idleness  to  juvenile  offenses . — The  juvenile  court  is 
largely  a city  institution.  While  there  are  cases"  of  dependency  and 
.delinquency  in  country  districts,  these  cases  are  so  few  that  rural  coun- 
ties .seldom  establish  such  courts,  the  work  being  handled  by  the 
probate  judge.  Of- the  67  countfes  in  the  State,  only  12  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  State  law  and  appointed  an  advisory  board  to  assist 
the  probate  or  juvenile  court  judge  and  in  only  5 counties  have  proba- 
tion officers  been  appointed.  The  5 counties  in  which  probation  offi- 
cers have  been  appointed  contain  the  5*  largest  cities  in  the  State,  and 
7 of  the  12  advisory  boards  havejbeen  appointed  in  the  7 counties  con- 
taining cities  of  over  10,000  population. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  rural 
districts  that  sadly  need  the  care  of  some  protective  agency.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  the  majority  of  these  cases  are  found  in  the  city. 
The  juvenile  court  judge  of  Jefferson  County  stated  that,  of  all  the 
cases  before  his  court,  not  over  2 per  cent  came  from  the  strictly  rural 
districts. 

The  fact  that  children  on  the  farm  have  definite  occupations  under 
the  direction  of  the  parents,  when  not  in  school,  and  are  thus  economic 
factors  to  the  home,  undoubtedly  has  a direct  bearing  on  the  ntfmber 
of  cases  of  delinquency  and  perhaps  of  dependency.  The  lack  of  pro- 
ductive educative  occupation  often  leads  to  offenses  b on  the  part  of 
the  child.  The  child  without  regular  duties  is  often  “ the  father  of 
the  man  without  a job.n  The  inability  of  adults  to  earn  a good  living 
lef^js  to  social  unrest,  plastic  material  for  the  molding  of  L W.  W. 
And  Bolshevistic  agitators. 

J Tfte/juVenile  court  records  of  Montgomery  County  were  studied 
far  the  calendar  year  1918  and  for  Jefferson  County i for  24  months 
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report  of  the  chief  probation  officer,  and  for  Jefferson  County  they 
were  copies  from  the  well-kept  records  of  the  juvenile  court  judge. 
Juvenile  court  records,  Montgomery  County,  January  1 to  Decern-. 


ber  31,  1918: 

Delinquent  white  boys _ 107 

Delinquent  Negro  boys , 277 

Delinquent  white  girls 31 

Delinquent  Negro  girls 50 


Total -- 525 

Delinquent  rases  continued  on  probation  for  the  yeur  1917. 59 


Total 534 


Charges  against  delinquents : 

Petty  larceny — 135 

Grand  larceny — — 34 

Disorderly  conduct—*. ' — - 234 

Immorality — — — --  39 

Truancy — 59 

Vagrancy 15 

All  other  charges 28 


Total * - - 584 


During  the  year  the  numlHia  of  ruses  of  dependent  children 


handled  was - 159 

Continued  from  previous  year — ■ * 37 

■*  Total 1 196 


Jefferson  County  court  record  from  April  1,  1917,  to  March  31, 
1919: 


Number  of  dependent  cases — 072 

Number  of  delinquent  rases 1,750 


Total.,.—— — — 2,422 

Nationality  of  delinquents  and  dependent#.* 

American — . 

Male-— - 905 

. Female * — 485 

Negro — 

Male ^ 831 . 

, . Female — m. 124 

Foreign — / 

Male -7* 1 y- 04 

Female--. * 13 


Total - 2,422 

Age  of  delinquente  and  defkndente: 

. Infants  of  two  years 103 

Three  to  six  years 192 

Seven  to  thirteen  years 1,268  . 

Fourteen  to  eighteen  years — 804  ^ ; 


Fourteen  to  eighteen  years — 804  ^ ; 
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Employment  of  children:  * 

Between  Ages  of  7 and  13__ _ _ 195 

Between  ages  of  14  and  18 .. 335 

Not  employed  (birth  to  seventh  year,  355  ; from  7 to  18. 1,537).  1,892 


Total 1 2,422 

School  attendance: 

Regular 713 

Irregular 343 

Do  not  attend ■ 57^ 


Total 1 1,935 

From  these  tables  several  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  The  number 
of' boys  before' both  courts  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of  girls. 
In  the  Montgomery  County  court,  of  the  charges  against  delinquents, 
71.8  per  cent  are  for  petjy  larceny  (31.8  per  cent>  and  disorderly 
conduct  (40  per  ceilt).  The  ages  of  children  were  not  given  in  the 
Montgomery  court  record,  but  in  Jefferson  County  52.1  per  cent  of 
the  offenders  were  between  the  ages  of  7 and  13.  Many  ef  the  records 
of  these  offenses  were  examined  and  in  most  cases  they  were  minor 
offenses  that  grew  out  of  the  play  instinct  that  in  the  city  found  no 
other  means  of  expression..  Of  the  1,537  cases  of  children  between 
7 and  18  years  of  age,  l,0b7  dief  not  have  any  regular  employment. 
From  the  children’s  own  statements  in  regard  to  school  attendance, 
1,222  either  did  not  attend  at  all  or  were  irregular  in  school  attend-* 
ance.  With  1,007  children  who  do  not  have  any  employment  and 
1,222  who  are  in  school  a very  small  part  of  the  time  or  not  at  all, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  these  children  commit  enough  disturbance  in 
the  community  to  bring  them  to  the  juvenile  court?  What  group  of 
normal  children  would  not? 

Schooi-directed  home  gardening . — Al^ of  the  permanent  State 
agencies  engaged  in  promoting  industrial  education  (agricultural  and 
home  makers  clubs)  for  children  are  working  ii^  the  rural  districts. 
The  lack  of  occupation  and  meager  play  “facilities  on  the  part  of  a 
larger  per  cent  of  town  children  makes  it  imperative  that  the  Stpte 
should  furnish  money  for  educational  occupations  adapted  to  the 
cities  and  towns.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  to  all  its 
children  equal  advantages.  Under  city  conditions  the  problem  is  to 
furnish  practical  employments  of  educational  value.  One  such  oc- 
cupation that  has  proven  its  Worth  in  several  Alabama  cities  and ' 
many  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  country  is  school-directed  home 
gardening. 

* Available  land . — Practically  all  of  the  cities  qf  Alabama  hare  been 
planned  on  a generous  scale  and  the 'congested  tenement  areas  found* 
ip  many  northern  tides  are  not  present.  In  few  of  the  cities  are' the 
b>te  as  8mall  as  25tby  l00  fpet  In  the  suburban  section  and  in  the 
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Smaller  cities  and  towns,  average  house  lots  range  from  50  by  150  feet 
to  an  acre  or  more.  In  all  the  cities,  the  school  principals  and, 
teachers  state  that  enough  land  is  available  in  back  yards  and  vacant 
lots  so  that  garden  spots  can  be  found  for  all  of  the  children.  In  a 
few  of  the  colored  sections  the  house  lots  are  small,  but  in  many  cases 
tho  Negro  settlements  are  near  th$  £dge  of  town  where  there  are 
large  tracts  of  vacant-land.  Of  the  total  number  of  white  children 
(21,849  reported)  2,282  live  in  apartments,  tenements,  arid  flats  where, 
the  yard  must  be  used  by  two  or  more  families.  Of  the  5,706  colored 
children  reported,  642  live  in  flats,  tenements,  and  apartments. 

Table  56  shows  the  number  of  children  who  could  have  plats  20  by 
20  feet,  20  by  40  feet,  and  50  by  50  feet,  or  more. 


Table  ->56. — Postibtlitie*  of  achCot -directed  home  gardening. 
% WHITE  CHILDREN.  ' 


^Population  nf  cities. 

* i 

Number  i 
of  .! 
children.  | 

Living 
In  apart- 
i ments, 

> flats,  or 
tene- 
1 ments. 

Can 
have 
garden 
space 
20  ny  20 

Can 
have 
garden 
space 
20  by  40 

Can 
have 
garden 
space 
. 60  oy  60 

Total 
who  can 
have  a 
home* 
garden 
plat. 

Par  cent 
who  can 
have 
home- 
garden 
plat. 

Over  25,000 

From  16.000  to  25.000 

From  5.000  to  10, TOO 

From  2,000  to  5, MO 

Lesftthan  2,000. 

Total 

11,261 
2,480 
' 2.044 
3, 985 
2,070 

1,417 

480*; 

llP 

199 

69 

2,508 

* SI: 

418 

134 

1, 104 
338 
174 
804 

wo* 

1,966  1 

708  j 
. M2  1 

1,786  j 
1,112  | 

6,578 
: 1,671 

1,611 
3,008 
1,706 

/ 

21,849  | 2,283 

4,166 

3,980 

6,418  ! 

| 13,564 

COLORED  CHILDREN. 


Over  25.000 

From  16.000  to  25,000. 
From  5,000  to  10.000.. 
From  2,000  to  5, TOO. . . 
Less  than  2,000. 


Total. 


i 


3, 237 

480  : 

631  ! 

338 

181. 

i,iad 

.■  72*4  1 

81  ! 

116  j 

41 

236 

392 

292  j 

3 ! 

21 

82 

42 

143 

.i  1,258  i 

78 ; 

290  1 

427 

74 

791 

195!..' 

1 

16  j.... 

142 

A . 

158 

! 

5,706i 

l ’*  ; 

642  | ' 

i,&73  ; 

! 

888 

675 

2,636 

si  a 

Si 

623 

81.0 


As  would  be  expected,. the  per  cent  of  children  who  have  large 
home-garden  plats  increases  with  the  decrease  i ft  the  size  of  the  city. 

The  economic  value  of  echoohdirected  home  gardens. — -A  large 
percentage  of  the  children  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Alabama  do  not, 
at  present,  have  any  useful  employment  for  their  energies.  In  these 
cities  there  are  enough  unused  back  yards  and  vacant  lots  for  every 
child  to  have  a garden  plat  To  utilize  these  two  unused  assets  would 
have  a large  economic  as'well^as  educative  value*  It  would  not  be 
difficult  for  pach  child  to  grow  $20  worth  of  vegetables  at  present 
prices.  For  the  27,555  reported  this  would 'mean  an  aggregate  value, 
of  over  half  a million  dollars  for  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State*  1 , 
The  public-school  teachers  were  asked  to  estimate  the  average  Cost 
of  vegetables,  both  canned  and.  fresh  and  inclu^^^  potatoes,  ter  ail* 
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average  fWiily  of  five  persons  for  one  year.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cheejs  these  figures  by  studying  grocers’  accounts  and  con- 
sulting housewives,  as  has  been  done  in  other  sufveys.  The  average 
of  the  Alabama  teaphere’  estimates  are  listed  below  and  compared 
with  results  in  other  cities  of  the  same  class  where  the  problem  has 
been  studied. 


Cost  of  vegetable  foods  for  a family  of  five  for  one  year. 


O 

t 

I; 

$ 

* £ 

fc1 


J? 


■ 
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Population  bf  cities. 


Alabama  cities. 


Whlta.  j Colored, 


S’?1’2^000 W30.85 

From  10,000  to  2ft. 000 13AS3 

itomft,ooo  to  io.ooo 

Tnm,ty0O  to  5,000. ; 1 U.  4« 

L*»  than  2,000. 8ft.  3ft 


973.15 

79.0ft 

63.01 

53.97 

4a« 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

i 

W 

white. 

1 

Rich* 

mood, 

Ind“ 

whit* 

San 

Fran- 

ctoeo, 

cam., 

whit*. 

Whit©,  j Colored. 

91X3.23  j 910X52 

957.79 

9133.57 

9138.  88 

, 
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ph&i*  To  put  the  plan  of.  school -directed  home  gardening 
into  practice,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  regular  grade  teachers  an 
extra* salary  for  work  after  school  hours,  on  Saturday,  and  during 
the  summer  vacation.  In  the  average  school  of  seven  grades  (40  to  a 
grade  or  160  in  the  upper  grades)  only  one  such  teacher  will  be  , 
ne^led.  During  the  spring  planting  season,  when  the  work  is 
Heaviest  and  time  is  limited,  it  will  be  an  'Advantage  to  have  two 
teachers  for  every  150  or  200  children  who  have  gardens.  These 
teachers  should  spend  their  time  during  out-of-school  hours  visiting 
the  homes  of  pupils  and  teaching  them  to  make  back-yard  and 
vacantrjot  gardens.  The  teachers  should  interest  the  parents  to  co- 
operate with  the  children  and  to  encourage  them  by  paying  for  their 
products.  Incidentally  this  hohie  visiting  of  the  teachers  will  bring  , 
about  a better  Understanding  between  the  school  and  the  home. 

TJu  cat.— To  put  this  plan  into  practice  in  all  the  cities  of  Ala- 
bama between  400  and  . 500  teachers  trained  in  practical  gardening 
full  bp  needed.  In  a number  % of  cities  where  the  Bchool-directed 
garden  plan  is  being  followed,  the  teachers  are  paid  $10  per  month 
^ for  the  extra  work  during  the  school  year  and*  $50  per  month  during 
the  vacation.  At  this  rate  the  total  cost  in  Alabama  for  the  garden 
season  will  be  about  $200  per  teacher,  or  from  $80,000  to  $100,000  for  . 
all  the  cities  of  the  State.  If,  as  an  incentive  to  the  cities,  the  State 
aho^'  provide  an  appropriation  to  pay  “half . the'  salary  for 
j in  work*  total  appropriation  of  from  $40,000  to*  $50,000  will 
be  needed. , ^or^teacher . trainmg  and  adnunist  ration  of  the  wopk  by 
SUte^ department. of, education, , $ W^Op  additional , should  be 
provided 


If  by  this  means  the  children  should  supply  half  the  vegetables  now 
used  by  the  families,  several  millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  to 
the  city  homes.  Children  could  remain  in  school  and  yet  be  producers 
instead  of  consumers,  as  at  present.  In  the  age-grade  tables  (Chap- 
ter IV)  21,868  children  are  given  as  enrolled  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  grades  in  cities  and  towns  below  2,000  population,  and 
26.955  in  cities  of  over  2;000  population,  or  a total  of  48,833  children. 
As  the  reports  were  not  received  from  all  towns  of  under  2,000  popu- 
lation, it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  there  are  at  least  50,000  children* 
enrolled  in  the  four  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  cities 
and  -towns  of  Alabama.  If  each  of  these  children  produces  only  $20 
worth  of  vegetables,  the  total  value  to  the  homes  would  be  $1,000,000. 
This  is  a very  low  estimate  and  might  be  easily  increased  to  an  average 
of  $50  per  child,  a total  of  $2,500,000. 

. The  go/rdek  teacher, — The  teachers  suggested  for  employment  dur- 
ing out-of -school  hours  are  designated  as  garden  teachers,  so  that 
very  definite  and  practical  dutieJs  may  be  assigned.  The  services  of 
these  teachers  to  the  child  should  be  of  a much  broader  scope.  Every 
teacher  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  child  back  of  the  book  %nd 
apparently  very  much  absorbed  is  dreaming  of  many  things  not  in 
the  book.  He  looks  at  the  book,  but  does  not  9ee;  In  the  life  of  every 
child  there  are  periods  of  dominant  interests.  He  is  the  rancher,  the 
gardener,  the  mechanic,  and  the  great  political  and  financial  leader. 
His  interest  at  that  moment  stirs  to  ambition  of  great  and  useful 
employment.  These  dominant  periods  of  interest  are  the  opportuni- 
ties to  be  seized  by  the  school  and  used  to  develop  the  highest  type  of 
useful  individual.  To  give  every  child  an  opportunity  to  taste  and 
weigh  the  Value  of  his  interests  as  they  arise  is  real  vocational  guid- 
ance, The  teacher  raps  on  the  desk;,  the  child  awakes  from  his  dream 
with  a start  He  is  in  the  schoolroom*  but  he  does  not  find  in  tb* 
school  a connecting  link  between  himself  and  his  dream,  the  ambition 
sof  his  present  interest.  * 

The  garden  teacher  will  be  a beginning  in  connecting  the  life  of 
the  child  with  the  school.  The  height  of  the  garden  interest  period 
is  about  the  twelfth  year.  These  teachers  should  also  interest  them- 
selves in  thtf  many  interests  of  children.  They  should  be  close  to  the 
life  of  the  children  and  encourage  them  to  come  to  them  with  their 
interests. 

Teacher  training. — The  city  superintendents  of  schools  report  103 
teachers  now  in  service  who  art  trained  to  teach  practical  gardening. 
To  provide  the  trained  teachers  that  will  be  needed  for  this  work, 
one  or  more  of  the  State  normal  schools  or  departments  in  State 
institutions  delegated'  to  train  elementary  teachers  should  be  desig- 
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nat&f  td  efitabKsh  fecial  departments  for  th$.  training  of  garden 
\ teasers.  Of  the  white  schools  with  nonftal  draining  departments, 
the  Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute  d Montovallo  is  best  equipped 
>.  for  this. work.  Tuskegee  and  #the  Agricultural  and  .Mechanical  Cob 
..  lege  for  Negroes. are  the  two  institutions  bert  equipped  for  the  trains 
ing  of  colored  garden  teachers.  ’Both  this  school  and  the  Alabama  . 
\ Polytechnic  Institute  should  prepare  teachers  of  this' subject. 

The  d&ove  discussions  summarized. — 1.  Thousands  of  children  in- 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Alabanlh  do  not  have  any  employment  during 
the  time  they  are  out  of  school!-  \ t ■ 

2.  Because  of  lack  of  employment  these  ‘children  form  habits  of 
idleness  rather  than  of  industry.  <* 

8.*Many  children,  because  of  lack  of  employment,  commit  offenses 
. againsMhe  laws  &nd;peace  of  .the  State. 

* ;;A  Therh  aiS^^mahj'  distinct  agencies,  working,  through  or  outside 
of  the  schools,  to  promote  out*of  school  employment  of  rural  children ; 
but  at  present  there  are  no  permanent  agencies  working  to  promote 

•''tike  educational  occupational  employment  of  city  children. 

; ‘*;i.  School-diluted,  home  garden  offers  a most  practical  educa- 
tional ;^plpyment  for  city  children.  / 

6.  There  is- much  land  available  for/jgardening  in  the  pities  and 

towns  of  Als^&ha.  ; / * jk 

7.  It  would;  be  practicable  to  employ  part-time  teachers  to  pro- 
ipdtC  occupational  employment  for,  children  during  out-of -school 

Shouts.  V • ' v * ..  / . * 

j 8.*  The^dst  of  such*  t^chSTB  woufdbe  small  as  compared  with  the 
money  ^alue*  of  the  product,  and  the  educational  value  Would  be 
incalculable.  • / ' ;y  . . 

• Sihc^  the  occupational  empk^enteybf  children  are' educative, 
their  direction  is  a function  of  ; the  publi^  schodls. 

.•  10.4  The.^6rmftl.-depadrtmen&  of  the'  Alab|ma  Girls’  Technical  In- 
stitute and  the  A]abama  Polytechnic  Institute  should  train  white 
gai^eil  teachers,  and  Tuske^ee  and:  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Gollege  fdr  Negroes  should.  tMih''CDlored/;j|arden'  teachers. 

Hr  In  the  interest  of  efficiency  and.  economy  all  occupational  em- 
ployments (plhb  wdrkj  home  demonstration  Work,  and  <&J  garden- 
ing) should- be  an  Organic  part  of  the  educational  .system  of*  the 
State;  ' / - , .*• 

b lUk  AH  of  the  agencies;  now  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  oht-of- 
school  employment  activities,  both  city  ahd  rural,  should  be  put  under 
tha.  direction  of  one  person  who  should  coordinate  his  work  with 
other  divisions  of  the  State  department  of  education  as  directed  by 
thi State  superintendent  of  education. 
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Specific  fecomri&fidatio7i8. — The  survey  committee  recommends 
(hat  steps.  be  taken  to  enact  legislation  or  to  formulate  administra- 
tive reguli^  for — 

,1.  Placing  the  administration  of  the  educative  employments  of 
children,  both  city  and  rural,  under  a' single  State’ supervisor,  who 
shall  be  an  official  of  .the  t State  department  of  , education,  and  who. 
shall  be  given  such  associates  as  may  prove  to  be  necessary. 

, 2.  Holding  the  State  department  of  eduoation  responsible  for  the 

organization  of  the  out-of-school  employments  of  school  children. 

3.  Providing  funds  to  pay  the  assistant  supervisor  of  :educational 
employment  in  cities,  and  half  the  extra  salary  of  part-tilne  teachers 
of  school-directed  gardening  in  cities  and  towns.  ... 


s Chapter  XVIIL 

% THE  TEACHERS  OF  ALABAMA  AND  THEIR 
CERTIFICATION. 


Effect  of  the  war  on  the  teacher  supply . — Alabama  can  not  have  a 
satisfactory  system  of  schools  without  well-prepared  teachers.  How 
to  pYovide  an  ample  supply  of  professional  teachers  has  always  been 
^difficult  problem.  In  this  respect  Alabama  is^not  different  from 
other  States.  The  country  at  large  faces  the  same  difficulty;  largely, 
no  doubt,  because  in  the  United  States  the  teaching  profession  has  not 
been  held  in  the  high  esteem  that  is  its  due.  The  average  American  is 
inclined  to  judge  people  by  their  money  incomes  instead  of  by  the 
type  of  service  they  render.  Because  teachers  are  so  poorly  paid,  they 
seldom  hold  in  the  community  that  high  social  position  that  is  their 
due  by  right  of  the  importance  of  their  service  to  the  public.  Inade- 
quate salaries  and  indifferent  social  status  have  kept  many  capable 
persons  put  of  the  profession. 

Low  salaries  generally  result  in  correspondingly  low  professional , 
preparation.  Almost  any  kind  of  amateur  can  gain  admittance  to  the 
profession  by  the  easy  examination  route,  and  thereby  discourage 
more  ambitious  persons  from  entering  the  professional  schools  and 
taking  expensive  training. 

Even  before  the  war  it  was  difficult  to  procure  and  retain  well-pre- 
pared teachers.  After  the  country’s  entrance  into  the  war  the  prob- 
lem became  greatly  intensified.  Now  is  the  time,  therefore,  to  drive 
home  to  the  people  what  is  necessary  before  better  things  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  field  of  professional  teaching.  The  public  will  have  to 
^become  fully  aware  of  their  responsibility  toward  the  teachers;  they  , 
^will  have  to  make  the  schools  and  housing  conditions  more  attractive 
than  they  now  are  and  in  other  ways  make  feasible  long,  well-paid 
tenures  in  the  same  community*  The  State  must  by  legal  enactment 
ieguard  the  profession  and  offer  special  inducements  to  all  teachers 
themselves  well  for  their  life  work.  With  this  as  a basis  the 
will  be  more  willing  to  strive  for  higher  professional 
standards. 

Teaching  rewards  shduld  bear  a definite  relation  to  the  experience 
and  titne  incurred  in  securing  the  teaching  certificate  and  the  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  skill  which  come  from  successful  experience,  * 
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Salaries  ought,  accordingly,  be  based  on  the  type  of  certificate  held. 
There  should  in  every  State  be  a legal  minimum  salary  for  each  grade 
of  "certificate.  Similarly  a second  year  in  the  same  school  community 
ought  to  be  awarded  with  a State  grant  of  a definite  sum;  a third  year 
with  double  the  above  sum;  and  the  fourth  and  each  subsequent  year 
with  treble  the  first  sum.  These  bonuses  should  always  be  in  addition 
to  the  salaries  paid  by  the  school  community  dr  county  board. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  at  first  thought,  the  remedy  for  an 
ample  supply  of  well-prepared  teachers  should  be  sought  in  gradually 
increased  professional  requirements  of  all  teachers.  While  during 
the  war  period  it  was  impracticable  to  legislate  against  admission 
to  the  teaching  ranks  by  the  ordinary,  examination  route,  the  present 
is  probably  the  right  time  to  look  forward  to  ending  this  practice 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  teacher  in  the  effective  community  school  of 
the  future  may  be  expected  to  come  into  service  from  the  profes- 
sional teacher  training  schools  only.  This,  together  with  increased 
salaries  and  improved  living  conditions,  will  help  to  dignify  the  pro- 
fession and  place  it  on  the  higher  level  which  it  should  always  have 
Jield,  but  which  in  recent  years  seems  to  have  been  largely  lost  to  the 
American  teacher. 

Who  the  Alabama  teachers  are . — Before  going  deeper  into  the 
subject  of  remedial  suggestions  it  is  well  to  know  more  about  the 
teachers  who  are  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  children  in 
Alabama.  Who  are  they?  How  many  are  they?  What  is  their 
preparation  for  teaching?  What  is  their  social  status?  Are  they 
permanent  teachers  or  .mere  makeshifts? 

Alabama  is  large  State  and  requires  quite  an  army  of  teachers 
to  “ man  ” the  4,712  white,  and  2,007  colored  schools.  The  teaching 
staff  consists  (1918)  of  11,766  teachers,  of  whom  9,050  are  white  and 
2,716  are  colored.  The  compulsory  attendance  law  has  al#feady  had 
some  effect  on  increasing  the  number  of  children  in  school,  as  may,  be 
jseen  from  the  fa|t  that  the  white  teachers  increased  from  8,851  in 
1917  to  9,0^0  in  1^18.  But  during  the  year  the  number  of  white  male 
teachers  decreased  from  2,359  to  2,025.  This  loss  is  largely  attributable  ’ 
to  conditions  occ&sibned  by  the  war,  but  it  makes  the  situation  none 
the  less  serious  when  one  realizes  that  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed “ was  already  in  excess  of  a reasonable  proportion.”  Alabama 
is  in  real  danger*  of  having  its  schools  feminized. 

The  schools  for  colored  children  have  increased  in  number  from 
2,572  in  1917  to  2,716  in  1918.  The  small  increase  in  number  of 
schools  is  probably  because  the  effects  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
were  practically  neutralized  by  the  continued  loss  in  colored  popula- 
tion due  to  the  northward  mighation.  : Z 
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what  larger  than  for  the  United  States  as  a whole.  The  latter  Wmg 
18  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  employed,  according  to  a recent  study 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  married  teachers  are  mostly 
older  nie£ond  not  of  the  type  of  young  and  enthusiastic  instructor, 
well  prepared  and  understanding  the  needs  of  modern  education. 
The  latter  type  of  male  teacher  and  his  family  can  not  be  attracted 
to  the  rural  or  village  school  unless  permanent  community  schools 
with  good  housing  facilities  are  established  for  them. 

A few  of  the  married  teachers  are  women  whose  husbands  are  in 
. Government  service.  Some  of  them  have  proved  themselves  able 
teachers.  It  would  be  worth  while,  the  committee  is  inclined  to  believe, 
to  induce  married  women — one-time  teachers — with  grown  families  to 
take  a short  professional  course  and  reenter  the  profession,  A mar- 
ried woman  who- has  gon§  through  the  experience  of  rearing  a family 

WHERE  3,648  ALABAMA  TEACHERS 
MAKE  THEIR  HOMES 
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. can  be  counted  on  to  understand  children  at  least — and  this  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  some  of  the  young  teachers  now  in  the  schools. 

Residence  of  the  teachers . — Of  the  3,648  rural  and  village  teachers 
answering  the  questionnaires  only  271,  or  about  7.5  per  cent,  live  in, 
homes  provided  by  the  community;  3,170  board  and  lodge  in  the 
school  districts;  and  478  spend  the  school  day  only  in  the  district, 

. living  elsewhere.  A*  teacher  who  devotes  only  6 or  7 hours  daily 
for  five  days  in  the'weck  to  his  school  community  can  mean  nothing 
a local  community  leader.  Fortunately,  this  group  is  smalls  The 
^^eachers  who  reside  in  the  district  throughout  the  school  term  are 
morfe  numejpus.  But  many,  of  them  spend  the  week-end  in  town — 
for  which  it  is  hard  to  blame  them — at  the  \wy.time  they  are  needed 
for  the  Friday  evening  literary  society  or  ^he^  Saturday  evening 
fanners1  club  and  the  Sunday  Bible  class.  But  the  small  group  of 
teachers  who  are  provided  with  permanent  homes  are  better  off. 
T^ey  are  strgtepcally  ^ ^tuated.  * tor  community  leadership,  and  if* 
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rapacity  and  unfitness  to  hold  the  important  teaching  office.  Every 
section  of  Alabama  should  be  encouraged  to  er6ct  homes  on  the 
school  premises  for  their  school  principal  and  his  helpers. 

Lack  of  'permanence  in  the  teaching  profession . — Teaching  as  a 
profession  needs  stabilizing,  and  the  opportunities  in  teaching  must 
be  made  the  equal  of  opportunities  in  other  callings.  Without  this 
neither  Alabama  nor  any  other  State  can  expect  any  large  number 

pfrmAnent  and  makeshift  teachers 

(3,648  TEACHERS) 
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of  well  prepared,  experienced  men  and  women  to  go  into  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  remain  there. 

Figure  31  is  a graphic  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It 
is  based  on  answers  from  3,648  rural  and  village  teachers.  Of  these 
teachers  26.7  per  cent  declare  frankly  that  they  do  ri6t  intend  to  make 
teaching  their  life  work..  And. why?  Of  this.number  51.9  per  cent 
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* * sanitary  schools  in  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  work;  6.9  per  cent 

find  themselves  poorly  prepared  for  teaching  and  wisely  enough  have 
concluded  to  quit;  while  10.9  per  cent  declare  a dislike  for  teaching— 
quite  likely  fostered  by  the  unwholesome  surroundings,  poor  build- 
ings, lack  of  equipment,  etc.,  in.  the  midst  of  which  they  have  been 
obliged  to  struggle  along  from  day  to  day.  Sixteen  and  three-tenths 


per  cent  are  attracted  to  more  lucrative  employment  and,  finally,  5.3 
per  cent  expect  to  marry  soon. 

Two  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  undecided  rand 
may  or  may  not  continue  to  teach— depending  somewhat  on  circum- 
stances; On  the  other  hand,  7(X5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  assert 
that  they  intend  to  remain  permanently  in  teaching.  This  is  really 
a larger  nulhber  of  so-called perirum^  is  usually 
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Bureau  of  Education  of  South  Dakota  discloses  the  .fact  that  only 
42,7  per  cent  of  the  teachers  interviewed  class  themselves  as  perma- 
nent. * This,  at  first  glance,  shows  a more  serious  condition  than  in 
Alabama.  However,  the  Alabama  study  includes  both  white  and 
colored  teachers.  It  is  striking  to  know  that  while  only  57  per  cent- 
of  the  white  teachers  declare  their  desire  to  pursue  teaching  per- 
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Fiq.  88. — White  teachers. 


manently,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  colored  teachers  express  their 
eagerness  to  make  teaching  their  life  work.  This  brings  Alabama’s 
average  for  permanent  teachers  to  70.5  per  cent.  The  explanation 
of  the  lafrge  per  cent  of  the  permanent  teachers  among  the  colored  is 
evidently  in  the  limited  professional  field  open  to  colored  persons  of 
culture  and  learning.  „ ♦ 


$©vent j-om  and  fou^-tonths  per  cent  of  the  teasers  wish  to  follow 
the  for  love  of  the  wort;.  17.4  per  cent  havj  nothing  better 
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community!  Of  3,64fi  rural  and  village  teachers  reporting,  17.6 
per  cent  were  in  their  first  year,  19.9  per  cent  in  their  second  year — 
which  also  merles  the  high  point  numerically — and  17.4  per  cent  were  , 
in  their  third  year.  From  here  onward,  the  decline  in  years  was 
rapid.  Thirteen  and  four-tenths  per  cent  were  in  J:he  fourth  year, 

9 per  cent  in  the  fifth,  6.5  per  cent  in  the  sixth,  5.5  per  cent  in  the  • 
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, Fio,  35, — Colored  teachers. 

seventh,  4 per  cent  in  the  eighth,  and  6.8  per  cent,  all  told,  above 
eight  years. 

More  complete  figures  are  gleaned  from  the  enrollment  cards  of  the 
State  institute  for  the  current  year.  They  place  the  average  teaching 
experience  at  nearly  six  years,  and  the  average  teaching  experience  in 
tho  saine\eommunity -at  two  years.  These  figures  include  city  teachera 
who  are  ipuch  better  stabilized  than  the  rural  arid  village  teachers 
and  confie^u&itly  help  to 'raise  the  average^  both  in  total  tenure  and  " 
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Academic  and  profesricnufl  preparation.— This  paragraph  limits  the 
discussion  to  rural  and  village  teachers.  The  preparation  of  city 
teachets  is  given  in  detail  in  Chapter  XU.  Some  pages  of  that  chap- 
ter might  well  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  the  present  paragraph 
to  Convey  to  the  reader  the  difference  in  qualifications  required  of  city 
teachers  and  rural  and  villagatcacfyers.  Yet  why  should  the  State 

yPER  GENT  OF  AU(bAMaVeACHERS  WITH  HIGH  SCHOOL 
OR  COLLEGE 'ATTENDANCE  WITH  YEARS 
IN  EACH.  (BASED  ON  3,648  TEACHERS 
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require  less  preparation  of  the  -teachers  who  instruct  in  the  open 
country  and  in'  the  rural  villages  where  the  educational  problems  are 
bothmore  numerous  and  more 'difficult  than  in  the  cities  1 The  answer 
is  this,  i The  State  is  certain^  to  continue  to  be  satisfied  with  lower 
qualifications  ih  these  places  until  the  people  realize  the  importance 
tu^rand  village  schools  to  the  life  of  the  State,  and  are  willing 
to  irfVfor  this  service  what  it  is  worth-then,  not  before,  will  it  i 
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be  possible  to  procure  strong  teachers ; then  will  the  time  be  at  hand 
for  educational  requirements  to  be  increased  largely. 

In  the  group  of  3,648  rural  and  village  teachers  reporting  to  the 
committee  fully  16  per  cent  have  completed  only  the  elementary  school 
course,  and  have  slipped  into  the  profession  by  the  examination  route. 
Ten  and  one-sixth  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  spent  one  year  in  high 
school,  17.2  per  cent  have  spent  two  years  in  high  school,  18  per  cent 
three  years,  and  38  per  cent  four  ye|rs.  This  includes  both  white  and 
colored  teachers.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  had  college  or 
university  attendance  ranging  from  one  to  four  years — 4.7  per  cent 
completing  foui^-year  courses  and  graduating.  Many -teachers  report- 
ing have  pasged  from  the  elementary  school  direct  to  the  normal  schools 
or  other Richer- training  institutions.  However,  63.6  per  cent  of  the 
whole/number  report  no  professional  preparation  whatever.  If  due 
allpwar.ee  were  made  for  the  large  number  of  purely  academic  students, 
in  the  normal  schools  and  other  schools  designated  in  the  question- 
naires, it  is  quite  certain  to  appear  that  less  than'  20  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  have  really  pursued  professional  studies,  and  only  about 
8 per  cent  have  actually  graduated  from  teacher-training  institutions. 
This  is  a much  smaller  number  than  is  credited  with  professional  at- 
tendance and  graduation  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  department* 
of  education.  But  the  report  includes  the  whole  number  of  city,  teach- 
ers. This  raises  the  avenage  percentage  considerably.  It  can  not  be 
far  from  correct,  therefore  to  assert  that  not  pnore  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  now  teaching’ in  Alabama  are  professionallyvprepared 
teachers.  ",  J 

Teachers ’ salaries . — It  would  need  no  mathematician  figure  out 
why  so  few  teachers  in  Alabama  spend  their  time  and  money  on 
professional  preparation.  The  salaries  paid  are  so  low  as  to  offer 
neithqi*  incentive  to  professional  preparation  nor  encouragement  to 
long  tnure.  Alabama  ranks  in  * the  next  to  lowest’ tier  of  States 
with  an  average  srflary  of  $344  per  year.  The  State  superinten- 
dent’s report  for  1918  shows  very  slight  increases  in  salary,  if 
any,  during  the  last  biennium.  It  gives  the  average  annual  salary 
of  white  male  teachers  at  $437  as  compared  with  $431  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  average  salary  of  white  women  teachers 
was  $367  as  compared  with  $363  in  1916-17.  In  the  case  of 
teachers  in  rural  white  schools  the  average  salary  for  men  was 
$377  and  for  women  $321  as  compared  with  $367  and  $304,  respec- 
tively, for  the  preceding  year.  In  urban  schools  there  was  a de- 
crease from  $1,348  to  $1,347  and  from  $595  to  $575,  respectively 
for  men  and  women.  Colored  teachers  were  paid  much  les§. 

Figure  38  gives  the  salaries  of  3,885  rural  and  village  teachera 
Of  these  teachers  20.9  per  cent  iyceive  the  paltry  sum  of  $160  to  $250 
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per  annum;  36.8  per  cent — the  largest  number  in  any  one  group— get 
from  $£50  to  $400.  It  can  not  now  be  expected  that  qualified  persons 
will  continue' to  teach  or  that  capable  persons  will  prepare  for  teach- 
ing unless  radical  and  sweeping  changes  are  made  in  the  salary  scales. 

TEACHERS  SALARIES  BT  GROUPS 
(3,648  TEACHERS) 


PERCENT 
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The  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  has  increased!  at  a 

rate  since  1913,  as  is  indicated  in  the  following  increases:  • 

* - 

Pe*  «ot  • 

, Food ‘ 8|^  , 

Clothing  — _ a -Ai-.! 108 

Drug* J 103 

Foe l — 88 

v Houae-furntahing  goods 75 

This  shows  that  it  costs  the  teacher  about  twicfe  as  much  to  lire  in 
1^9  as  ip  1918.  During  this  six-year  period  Alabama  teachers  have 
averaged  an  increase  in  salary  not  exceeding  11  per  cent  1 
What  the  teachers  save, on  their  tneomes.^Figur*  40  tells^  graphic 
story- of'wSat  % teadiert  sav&_  ’In  the  ijuesdopipsnees  51.4  per  cent  . 
declare they  savfe  -amd1  $ spiatt  number  » the  .cSjj 
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figure  Indicates  a surprising  variation  In  salaries  paid  teachers  In  the  different  counties 
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group  “ have  to  borrow  money  to  get  through  the  summer  ” ; 40.9  per  - 
cent  save  “ very  little  ” ; antT4.7  per  cent  “ enough  to  span  over  the  var 
cation.”  Finally  3 per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  rural  and  village 
teachers  save  some  portion  of  their  salaries — and  what  these  few  save 
is  only  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  their  incomes.  ^ 

The  teachers,  underpaid  as  they  are,  often  have  one  or  more  per- 
sons depending  on  them  for  support.  Some  have  dependent  parents, 
others  are  trying  to  educate  brothers  or  sisters,  while  -Others  are 


what  Alabama  teachers  Save 

i FROM  THEIR  ANNUAL  SALARIES 

( 3,648  TEACHERS) 
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married  andhave  their  family  responsibilities.  Of  these  teachers 
16.2  per  cent  have  one  .dependent;  16.1  per  ceqt  have  two;  17.2  per 
cent  have  three,  and  7.8  per  cent  havA  more  than  tbcee. 

Importance  of  an  effective  certification  system.— The  time,  is  lohg 
since  past  when  the  American  pnbfle  could  afford  to  intrust  ithe  edu- 
cation of  their  children  to  the  uneducated  and  untrained  as  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  Educational  quackery  i&  just  as  bad  as  medical 
quackery;  and  should  be  as  litt^  tolerate^.  The  demand  for  pr*> 
fessionaj  preparation? of  teachers-is  well  put  by* the,  late  J.  Sterling 
Morto%  of  Mebfeaska»  as  follows:  x w ^ ( 
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Ing  the  standard  of  the  profession  and  exalting  the  office  of  the  teacher.  As 
the  doctor  of  medicine  or  the  practitioner  at  law  is  only  admitted  within  the 
pole  of  his  calling  upon  the  production  of  his  parchment  or  certificates,  so 
the  applicant  for  the  position  of  instructor  In  our  primary  and  other  schools 
should  be  required  by  law  to  first  produce  his  diploma,  his  authority  to  teach, 
from  the  normal  Softools. 

We  call  no  uneducated  quack  or  charlatan  to  perform  surgery  upofi  the 
bodies  of  our  children  lest  they  may  be  deformed,  crippled,  and  mn lined  physl-' 
cally  all  their  lives.  Let  us  take  equal  care  that  we  intrust  the  development 
of  the  mentnl  faculties  to  skilled  instructors  of  magnanimous  character  that 
the  mentalities  of  our  children  may  not  be  mutilated,  deformed,  and  crippled 
to  halt  and  limp  through  all  the  centuries  of  their,  never-ending  lives.  The 
deformed  body  will  die  and  be  forever  put  out*  of  sight  under  the  ground,  but 
a mind  made  monstrous  by  bad  teaching  dies  not,  but  stalks  forever  among 
the  ages,  an  immortal  mockery  of  the  divine  image. 

The  ultimate  aim  in  every  State  should  be— 

1.  To  limit  candidates  for  teaching  credentials  to  graduation  from 
standard  teacher-training  institutions  or  the  full  equivalent  thereof. 

2.  To  vest  the  power  of  certification  exclusively  in  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education. 

' 8.  To  issue  differentiated  certificates  for  elementary,  secondary, 
and  special  subject  teachers.  * ■ * ■ 

4.  To  adjust  all  basal  salaries  to  the  kind  of  certificate  held  by  the 
teacher. 

The  Alabama  system  of  certification. — The  system  of  certification 
used  in  this  State  is  fundamentally  sound.  All  regular  certificates 
are  issued  by  the  State  department  of  education  through  its  State 
board  of  examiners  which  is  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  as 
ex  officio  president  and  two  appointive  members.  Under  the  law  the 
State  board  of  examiners  is  authorized  (1)  to  issue  certificates  on 
graduation  to  accredited  schools  and  on  direct-  examination;  (2)  to 
extend  the  life  of  certificates  already  issued;  and  (8)  to  validate 
credentials  and  certificates  from  other  $tates.4 
♦ The  board  of  examiners  issues  certificates  on  the.  basis  of  gradua- 
tion without  examination  to  the 'four,  class  A normal  schools,  the 
Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute,  schools  of  other  States  with 
similar  standards,  and  also  to  graduates  $f  standard  institutions  of 
Alabama  and  other  States  who  have  complete^  at  least  14  semester 
hours  of.  professional  study  prescribed  by  the  board,  of  jexaminers. 
The  following  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Alabama  are  rated 
4V  four  .years  of  college  ysork  above  four 
ye^’  H^«dbool  with  dequate  instruction  in  professional  subjects) . 
fUid  aw'grapte^  certificate^without  examination : University  of  Ala- 
Alaty  to  Polytechnic  Institute,  ^Alabama  Gir^  Technical  In- 
stitute," College,  ^irmmgham^uthwn  College,  ^omen’s 

College,  Judson  Coiiege,^A%ens^Gbllegs,  and  the  foufcdfw'A  normal 
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Collegers  higher  institution  for  colored  students,  has  also  recently 
been  accredited  for  certification  without  examination*  This  is  the 
-only  Negro  institution  in  Alabama  on  the  accredited (list. 

The  State  grants  four  regular  certificates.  They  are: 

1.  Life  certificate.— Granted  to  teachers  of*  high  degree  of  proficiency  and 
professional  attainments  on  the  lmsis  of  flvj-year  teaching  experience.. 

2.  Fir$t  grade.— Granted  on  examination  And  on  graduation ; valid  for  six 
years;  examination  in  all  subjects  required  for  second-grade  certificate  and  in 
addition  thereto,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  elementary  psychology,  the  school 
laws  of  Alabama,  and  advanced  English. 

3.  Second  grade. — Granted  on  examination;  valid  for  four  years.  Exami- 
nation in  all  subjects  required  for  third-grade  certificate  and  in  addition  thereto 

•YlHITtt  • »COA-OH.CD* 
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advanced  requirements  in  arithmetic,  history  of  Alabama,  English  grammar  and* 
literature,  intermediate  geography,  United  States  history  and  civics,  and  class 
management  * * , 

4.^  Third  grade. — Granted  qn  examlnalton;  valid  for  two  years;  examination 
in  arithmetic,  reading,  penmanship,  grammar,  practical  arithmetic,  United 
States  history,  geography,  elementary  principles  of  physiology  and  hyglene'and 
agriculture,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  * 


Under  the  present  law  every  grade  of  certificate  (except  fife)  may 
be  extended  for  one  year  at  a time  for  a total  of  nqt  more  than  four 
consecutive  years,  provided  the  holder  of  such  certificate  has  pur- 
sued professional  study,  approved,  by  the  board  for  as  much  as  six 
weeks  in  some  standard  educational  institution  within  the  12  months 
immediately  preceding  the  expiration*  of  the  applicants  certificate. 
The  total  fuimber  of  applicants  for  certificate  in  1917-18  was 

-fsdfod  to > ttxeir  examination, 
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The  5,798  who  received  certificates  were  grouped  as  follows:  Life 
certificate,  90 ; first  grade,  803 ; second  grade,  1,679 ; third  grade, -%226. 

Only  431  teachers  were  certificated  upon  graduation  from  teacher- 
traiKing  institutions.  This  is  a startling  commentary  on  the  present 
inadequacy  of  the  teacher-training  institutions  of  .the  State,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  on  the  regrettable  failure  of  the  would-be  teacher 
to  utilize  these  schools  as  a means  of  entrance  to  the^profession. 
Alabama  needs  about  2,300  newT  teachers  annually..  If  only  430  come 
from  the  professional  schools,  1,870  must  be  recruited  from  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  immature  and  inexperienced  and 
with  no  professional  preparation  whatever.  Here  lies  the  most 
serious  weakness  in  the  whole  school  system. 

Specific  recommendatioTis . — Alabama  has  a long  way  to  go  before 
its  teachers  are  professionalized.  The  chief  responsibility  rests  on 
the  people  and  the*  legislature  of  the  State  ^ind  not  on  the  teachers. 
Let  the  public  become  fully  aware  of  its  responsibility  in  the  matter 
and  the  teachers  will  quickly  enough  respond.  t Let  the  public  make 
the  school  plants  and  housing  facilities  more  wholesome  and  invit- 
ing; offer  the  teachers  better  inducements  by  way  of  long,  secure 
tenures,  *and  satisfactory  salaries;  and  provide  the  means  of  prepara- 
tion. Capable  young  men  and  women  will  then  be  ready  to  invest 
their  time  and  money  in  preparation  for  teaching. 

To  these  ends  the  survey  committee  makes  the.  folio  wing  specific 
recommendations : 

1.  Improve  .teaching  conditions  by — 

(а)  Establishing  reasonable  minimum  salaries  for  all  teachers. 

(б)  Scaling  all  teachers’  salaries  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held, 

thus  placing  a premium  on  special  preparation.  , 

2.  Require  higher  teaching  qualifications  by — * ..  * • 

(a)  Increasing,  gradually,  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  .State 
normal  schools  and  lengthening  their  study  courses. 

( b ) Discontinuing  the  issue  of  certificates  on  examination  as  soon 

a & the  norioal  schools,  the  Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute,  the 
school' of  education  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  -and  department 
of  education  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  other  teacher- 
training  institutions  have  become  fully  equipped  1 6 supply  all  the 
professional!  teachers  required.  - ' 

(c)  Placing >he  minimum  requirement  for  permission  to*  teach  a£< 
graduation* from  an  expedited  four-year  high  school,  or  its  equiva- 
lent; ftnd,  in  addition,  at  least  one  year’s  professional  study  ac- 
vquiied  at  *f  professional  school  * for.  teachers.  The  standard  to  go 

o^e  Septfm^r,  K ,v  / 
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ments  of  the  State  departm^t  of  education;  the  schools  to  receive 
State  aid. 

(£>)  Establishing  well-equipped  departments  for  rural  tfeachers  at 
nil  the  normal  schools. 

(c)  Enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
to  prepare  teachers  of  general  agriculture  and  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  home  economics. 

(d)  Granting  State  bonuses  to  teachers  as  rewards  for  long  serv- 
ice'in  a single  school  community.  - 

( e ) Establishing  a retirement  furtd  for  teachers. 
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General  conditions. — The  problems  of  teacher  training  in  Alabama 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  problems  in  many  other  States.  As  in 
other  Southern  States  it  is  complicated  somewhat  by  the  dual  sys- 
tem of  schools  required  for  the  white  and  colored  races.  As  was 
shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Approximately  10  per  cent  of  the 
white  teachers  are  normal  graduates,  or  the  equivalent,  and  an  addi- 
tional 10  per-cent  had  sqtno  professional  training.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  white  teachers  of  the  State  and  over*95  per  cent  of  the  colored 
teachers. have  had  no  special  training  for  their  work.  This  grave, 
situation  needs  careful  examination  with  a view  to  providing  reme- 
dies. 

• * 

Among  the  reasons  for  this  unfortunate  situation  two  may  be 

restated  here : 

1.  The  certification  law  and  system  which  at  present  exist  permit 
wholly  unprepared  persons  to  enter  the  teaching  ranks. 

2.  Although  a number  of  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
State  normal  schools  in  recent  years,  the  provisions  for  the  training 
of  teachers  are  still  wholly  inadequate*  • 

At  present  there  are  two  routes  in  Alabama  to  ttie  teacher’s  desk : 
A prospective  teacher  may  complete  the  ninth  grade  of  the . 
public  school  system  and  then  take  a four-year  course  at  a State  nor- 
mal school  or  other  standard  teacher-training  schodl  or  compete  the 
eleventh  grade  and  take  a two-year  professional  course.  This  plan . 
pleads  to  a first-grade  certificate. 

2:  The  prospective  teacher  may  avoid  the  long  and  expensive 
course  of  preparation  and  by  a little  cramming  pass  examinations  in 
a few  subjects  and  secure  a teacher’s  certificate..  "SVhy^  should  an 
ambitious  /oung  person  finish  a high-school  course  and  then  spend 
two  years  iri  a State  normal  school  when  with  a very  small  amount  .of 
high-school  preparation  and  a little  special  review  she  can  reach 
her  goal  by  taking  an  examination?  if  the  normal  graduate  gots’a 
slightlj  larger  salary  it  is  because  she  has  demonstrated  that  she  is 
a better  teacher.  She  is -given .nor.  initial  advantage  in  the  way  bf  i\ 
uneration.* 
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It  fs  not  contended  that  all  the  teachers  who  havd  had  no  special 
professional  training  are  poor  teachers.  This  would  be  far  frofla  the 
truth.  Neither  is  it  contended  that  professional  training  will  make  a 
good  teacher  out  of  every  person.  It  can  not  be  gainsaid,  however, 
that  the  skill  acquired  by  practicing  untried  methods  on  little  chil-k 
dren  and  experimenting  on  them  is  acquired  by  a slow  method  and  a * 
criminally  wasteful  one.  If  each  blacksmith  had  to  learn  the  arts  of 
his  craft  by  linguided  practice,  long,  ipdeed,  would  be  his  apprentice;*..; 
ship,  and  much  of  the  skill  of  one  generation  would  not  be  passed. on 
t.O  the  next.  - 

Those  who  criticize  the  norjnal  schools  of  Alabama  as  not  fulfilling 
their  functions  because  they  tjurn  out  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  new 
teachers  needed  each  year  forget  the^fact  that  these  schools  are  doing  * 
a wonderful  work  in  suppling  such  a large  percentage  of-teachers 
as  they  do,  considering  thg  fact  that  there  are  gaping  doors  to  the 
teacher’s  desk  on  this  side  of  the  normal  school.  The  teacher-train- 
ing situation  in  Alabama  is  hi  miich  the  same  position  as  that  of 
medical  training  a generatioh  or  two  ago.  At  that  time  almost  no 
professional  training  was  retired  as  a prerequisite  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  The  medical'schools  had  meager  equipment,  short  courses, 
and  few  students.  Would  it  have  been  fair  under  such  circumstances 
to  criticize  thfc  medical  schools  for  not  furnishing  a sufficient  supply 
of  trained  physicians?  Would  it  be  reasonable  to  hope  that  by  im- 
proving the  medical  schools,  raising,  standards  ‘for  admission,  and 
lengthening  their  courses  there  would  be  a vejy  material  ihcrease  in 
the  supply  of  ^professionally-trained  physicians*  Was.  not  the  plan 
followed  the  most  sensible  one,  namely,  a requirement  of  professional 
training  as  a prerequisite  to  a license  to  practice  medicine?  If  the 
people  of  Alabama  are  to  have  trained  teachers  for  their  children, 
they  must  require  professional  training  of  all  applicants  for  teach- 
ers’ certificates.  * 

The  methods  to  bo  employed  in  making  such  a requirement  and  yet 
not  working  an  injustice  to  the  many  excellent  teachers  now  in  serv- 
ice, and  also  to  avoid  *a  teacher  shortage,  have,  already  been  pointed 
put  in  this  report.  Briefly,  the  recommendation  is  that  after  July'l. 
1921,  ho  new  teachers’  certificates  shall  be  issued  without  satisfactory 
evidence  of  academic  and*  prof essional  training  on  the#  part  of  the 
applicants,  the  amount  to  be  increased  gradually  year  by  year. 
Closely  related  to  this  is  the  recommendation  that  increased  remun- 
eration shall  be  given  the  .professionally-trained  te^cherv.  The  sue- , 
cess  with  which  similar  plans  have  .been  worked  dut  in  other  States 
warrants  the  committee  in  urging  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
consideh^ions/dorolyihg:' upbn  the  present legislature. 

♦In  additioh  to  the  four  norma V^choob  of  olpsB  A and  the  accredited  4 
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are  engaged  in  teller-training  work : The  two  class  B pcrmal  schools 
at  Moundville  and  daphne,  Tuskeegee  Institute  (coldred),  the  nor- 
mal school  at  Montgomery  (colored),  and  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  at  Normal  (colored). 

The  logical  division  of  work  among  the  State  teacher-training  in- 
stitutions of  Alabama  for  the  present  and  probably  for  some  time  to 
come  is  as  follows:  The  State  University  should  train  teachers  of  aca- 
demic subjects  in  high  school,  superintendents,  principals  and  super- 
visors for  city  and  county  school  systems,  and  teacher^  of  vocational 
industries  as  at  present  arranged ; the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts  College  should  train  teach- 
' ers  of  agriculture  and  of  closely  allied  subjects;  the  normal  schools 
should  train  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools;  the  Alabama  Girls’ 
Technical  Institute' should  train  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  home  economics. 

With  minor  exceptions  this  is  the  division  of  work  as  now  carried 
on,  and  the  management  at  each  institution,  seems  to  recognize  this 
natural  and  logical  program.  'There  are  many  anomalies  in  the  situ- 
ation, such  as  the  State  maintaining  several  normal  schools  and  not 
accrediting  them  and  legally  certificating  their  graduates,  the  main- 
tenance of  summer  schools  for  elementary  teachers  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  Polytechnic  Institute  and  admitting  students  to  them  who 
could  not  qualify  for  entrance,  the  partial  duplication  of  teacher 
training  in  technical  and  vocational  subjects  at  the  two  major  institu- 
tions of  collegiate  rank,  etc.  Geographic,  industrial,  social,  and  his- 
toric conditions  seem  to  justify  most  of  these  anomalies.  If  thfe  pro- 
gram is  carried  out  for  creating  the  standard  of  professional  training 
which  the  committee  proposes  some  readjustments  will  gradually  be 
made.  Great  demands  will  be  made  upon  the  normal  schools  and 
their  functions  will  naturally  expand?  as  will  those  of  other  teacher- 
training  institutions.  . 

, * * 
I.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  CLASS  'A. 

The  State  normal  schools  at  Florence,  Jacksonville,  Livingston, 
and  Troy  have  been  'very  wisely  classified  as  the  'major  training 
schools  of  the  State  for  preparing  white  teachers  for- the  elementary 
schools.  The  plan  of  accrediting  institutions  for  the  training  of 
teachers  on  basis  of  the  jequipinent,  faculty,  course  of  study,  and 
character  of  “Work  done,  is  excellent.  The.  State  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated'upon  the  courageous  'actions  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
State  normal  schools,  in  rigidly 'delimiting  the  scope  and  functions 
■ of  these  schools.  - The  reports  of  the  board  show  a clear . conception 
t^er  fining.  problem*  of. the.  Stale.  .The  committee  would 
nmiiid  the  board  ttet*muQh;<»ur«^^  donp  tb 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  STUDY  OF  ALABAMA. 


Location  of  school*  arid  distribution  of  students . — While  the 
schools  are  not  located  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  and  do  not 
r have  as*  good  railway  facilities  a3  might  be  desired,  an  inspection  of 
the  maps  showing  thtf  distribution  of  their  students  during  the  cur*  ** 
rent  school  year  shows  that  each  school  has  a good  distribution 
-within  its  own  particular  territory  and  that  there  is  a very  equitable 
representation  from  over  the  State  as  a whole.  An  examination  of 


the  maps  shows  that  each  school  receives  a majority  of  its  students 
from  within  a radius  not  to  exceed  75  ifiiles.  There  is  nothing  un- 
usual in  this  fact  because  a. statement  approximating  this  may  be 
made  for  even  the  greatest  educational  institutions  of  this  country. 
Oddly  enough,  the  school  at  Florence,  in  spite  of  its  location  in  an 
extreme  corner  of  the  State,  has  the  widest  distribution  of  students, 
tho’  Average  mileage  of  these  students  probably  being  greater  Yhan 
even  that  of  the  students  at  the  State  university.  * , 

The  map  showing  the  total  distribution  of  students  at  >the  four 


normal  schools  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  It. shows  that  there  is  a 
teacher-training  influence  permeating  the  entire  State  and  that  these 
institutions  are  splendidly  serving  the  Commonwealth.  It  would  in- 
dicate, .too,  that  the  question  which  has  often  been  raised  of  abolish- 
ing these  schools  and  establishing  a single  teacher-training  institution 
is  not  well  taken.  If  these  normal  schools  are  given  adequate .support 
they  will  vender  a State-wide  service  which  could  not  be  given  by  a 
oinglo  institution.  A proposition  has  been  made  to  remove  the  State 
normal  school  now  located  at  Livingston  to  Selma.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  this,  and  there  are  many,  would* not  affect  the  general 
proposition  that  the  State  of  Alabama  needs  four  well -maintained 
normal  schools.  ' * 


Control . — These  -normal  schools  are  wisely  placed  under  a single 
board  of  control.  .This  insures  their  treatment  os  State  institutions 
rather  than  as  local  schools.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  will  be  found 
recommendations  as  to  some  changes  m the  plan  *foV  the  control  of 
these  and  other  State  educational  institutions.  While  tlrere  seems  to, 
be  no  evidence  of  any* unfortunate  effects  resulting  from  the  bdea- 
sional  appointment  which  has  been  made  of  resident  members  of  the 
board,  the  committee  believes' it  to  be  especially  important  that  each 
school. 'be  legally  safeguarded  against  the  appointment  of  local  or 
resident  members  of  .the  board.  ' 

Buildings  and  equipment. — Each  of  the  fpur  State  normal  schools 
has  a good  dormitory  for  women,  with  reasonably  adequate  equip- 
ments i6r'  boarding  departments.  'These  dormitories  have  been  re- 
cently  builtj  ^and  while  not  of  mo^eg*  fireproof  construction  they 
jare’aU  ItiVgood' ’state  of  teprtir"  afia  in  neatfyallcases  are  kept'neat 
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^ in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
funds  Qf  the  schools  have  not  been  sufficient  for  upkeep  and  repairs^ 
In  some  cases  the  rooms  present  a very  unkempt  and  untidy  condition, 
which  betokens  an  unpardonable  weakness  of  administration. 

The  equipment  in  each  of  the  schools  is  wofully  inadequate. 
Nearly  all  the  meager  equipment  at  each  of  the  schools  was^provided 
without  any  financial  aid  from  the  State,  hence  the  greater  obligation 
- of  the  State  to  make  more  adequate  provisions  for  these  needs.  The 
laboratories  and  libraries  in  some  cases  are  hardly  adequate  fop  the  • 
needs  of  the  smallest  accredited  high  school  in  the  State.  The  State 
should  immediately  establish  funds  for  the  upkeep  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  for  apparatus  and  libraries. 

Grounds . — In  all  of  the  normal  schools,  excepting  the  one  at  Jack- 
sonville, there  is  pressing  need  for  additional  land.  These  needs  will 
be  severally  discussed  in  connection  with  each  institution.  It  is  im* 

' perative  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  secure  the  land  needed  before 
the  inevitable  advance  in  prices  which  is  imminent.  At  least  options 
should  be  secured  looking  to  the  future. 

Inventory  and  costs. — Considering  the  relatively  small  amounts 
of  money  which  ^ie  State  has  invested  in  the  normal  schools  the  re- 
turns in  service  have  been  very  large  indeed.  In  considering  the  re- 
turns which  the  State  receives  from  its  investnlhnt  in  teacher  training 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  no  institution  renders  a more  valuable 
indirect  return  in  home  training.  Thi  great  majority  of  normal 
students  and  graduates  are  young  women  whose  normal  lot  after 
teaching  a few  years  is  to  marry  and  rear  families.  "No  better  prepa- 
ration for  the  duties  of  the  mother  and  hojne  maker  is  given  in  any 
institution  than  in  the. normal  school,  where  young  women  study 
child  nature  and  receive  training  in  the  nurture,  the  instruction,  and 
the  development  of  the  child.  This  indirect  return  to  the  State  can 
not  well  be  shown  in  graphs  or  statistics  but  it  is  invaluable. 

Inventory  and  budget . — Table  57  shows  a summary  of  the  inven- 
tor^ of  capital  outlay  of  each  school  and  a sfftnmary  of  its  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 

(1)  .Inventory : This  is  designed  to  consist  of  an  estimate  of  the 
fair  cash  value  of  the  property  of  the  school.*. 

(2)  Income:  By  this  is  meant  all  revenues,  excepting  from  dormi- 
tories or  boarding  departments,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  self- 
sustaining  rather  than  revenue  producing. 

(8)  Expenditures:  . • 

(a) ‘Capital  outlay.  * The  ej^nditures  in  capital  outlay  should 
include  all  that  are  intended  to  enlarge  the  material  equipment  of  the 
:|iidhobl  or  add  to  its  efficiency  in  a relatively  permanent  way. 
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(1)  Land  and  land  improvements. 

(2)  Buildings  and  betterments. 

" (3)  All  kinds  of  new  permanent  equipment,  such  as  machinery,  axtures. 

furniture,  apparatus,  tools,  additions  to  the  library  and  museum,  but 
not  ordinary  repairs  or  replacements. 

(b)  'The  expenditures  for' maintenance  should  include  all  outlay 
intended  to  keq3  the  plant  up*  100  per  cent  of  its  former  efficiency 
Here  belong  all  expenditures  for  repairs,  replacements  or  equipment 
of  every  sort,  insurance,  and  the  service  of  watchman  or  others  who 
would  be  employed  even  if  the  plant  were  not  in  use 

If  the  risk  is  earned  by  the  State  instead  of  by  an  insurance  com- 
pany,  the  cost  of  such  insurance,  according  to  current  rates,  should  be 
c arged  to  the  maintenance  account.  Corresponding  credit  should  be 
given  receipts  even  though  no  actual  outlay  is  made  to  the  school. 

(c)  Operation.  The  cost  of  operation  may  be  classified  under  the 
following  heads : 


(1)  Administration: 

Salaries  of  officers  and  clerks. 

Printing,  stationery,  office  sup- 
* piies. 

Postage,  telephone,  and  tele- 
graph. 

Express,  freight,  and  drayage. 

Traveling  expenses, 

(2)  Physical  plant : 

Salaries  of  engineers,  Janitors, 
and  yardmen. 

Fuel,  oil,  light  and  power,  and 
water. 

Janitor’s  supplies.  * 


(8)  Instruction: 

Teachers’  salnries. 

Textbooks. 

Light  and  power  for  instruc- 
tion. 

Educational  supplies. 
Librarians’  snlnries. 
Newspapers  and  magazines. 
Library  supplies. 

(4)  Student  welfare: 

Student  health. 

Lectures,  concerts. 

Athletics. 

Student  organizations. 


Students  in  the  normal  schools.~Dst&  wore  obtained  at  regular 
dhapel  assemblies  at  the  four  class  A normal  schools  from  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  These  are  published  in  Table  58.  In  no  case  does 
this  represent  all  of  the  students  enrolled.  In  all  of  the  schools,  ex- 
cept Troy,  some  students  were  engaged  in  practice  teaching  at  the 
time  of  the  chapel  assembly  and  in  the  case  of  Jacksonville  attend- 
ance was  optional.  The  data,  however,  may  be  considered  fairly 
representative. 

v It  will  be  noted  that  the  fanning  population  furnishes  68  per  cent 
fit  the  normal  students.  Nevertheless,  only  27  per  cent  of  the  total 
exptet  to  teach  in  rural  schools  as  they  now  are  conducted.  It  is 
very  clearly  not  the  fault  of  the  normal  school  that  so  few  of  its  stu- 
dents desire  to  teach  in  rural  schools,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  58 
per  cent  say  £ey  would  make  rural  teaching  their  life  work  if  living 
teaching  conditions  in  rural  schools  were  satisfactory!, 
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Table  57. — Inventory  and  budget  summary . 


■ Florence. 

Jackson- 
ville. 1 

Living-  | 
ston. 

Troy. 

1.  Inventory  of  capital  outlay: 

(a)  Land  and  land  improvements 

(&}  Building* 

fe)  Machinery : ; 

( d ) Futures 

; i 

■ 120,000.00 

... i 160,000,00 

950.00 

1,500.00. 

115,000.00  1 
1J5,060.00  . 
2, 000. 00 
600.00  j 

110, 000.00 
105,000.00 
2,000.00 
4,000.00 

119.000. 00 

100.000.  00 

400.00 

200.00 

fr)  Furniture  and  furnishings 

( f ) Apparatus 

(a)  Library 

(a)  Musfcura... 

24,000.00 

i 5, 100.00  . 

; 8,000.00 

1,500.00 

10,000.00  . 
2,000.06  j 
.3,000.00  | 

7,000.00 

600.00 

3,600.00 

2, 500. 00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 

157, 600. 00  I 
. 12,000.00  . 

132,000.00 

j 128, 100. 00 

Indebtedness 

j 37,859.00  | 

800.00 

0 

2.  Income  for  fiscal  year  July  1, 1917,  to  Jane  30, 1918:  . j 

(а)  Appropriation 1 

(б)  Fees ' 8.53L00  ! 


20,000.00 
6,115.  49 


20, 000. 00  | 
9,447400  | 


20, 000. 00 
11,435. 87 


Xot4l 28, 537. 00  | 26, 1 16.  49  : 29, 447. 00  : 31,435. 87 


.3.  Expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1917-18: 

(o)  Capital  outlay— 

(1)  Land  and  land  Improvements 

(2)  Buildings  and  building  additions .. .. 

(3)  Added  permanent  equipment 

Maintenance — * 

(e)  Operation-^ 

(1)  Administration 

(2)  Physical  plant 

(3)  Instruction 

(4)  Student  welfare 

(6)  "Other objects" 


0 

01 

700.00  ! 
1,932.73  j 

4,327.00 
2,050.  49 
18,627.27  l 
869.48  | 


I 


200.00  i 
1,000.00  ! 
200.00 
1,744. 16 

5,876.07 

1,808.91 

20,102.20 

67.80 


28,396.97 


90,088.14 


0 I. 

367. 00  : . 

836.00  |. 


4.736.00  j 

2.826.00  I 
19,905.00 


1,068.95 

6,870.09 
1,939.60 
19,803.00 
• 187. 88 

1,382.66 


28,769.00  ! 30,269.98 

• ' ^ 


The  94.5  per  cent  of  students  who  intend  to  teach  is  very  gratify- 
ing, indeed.  It  amply  demonstrates  the  fact  that  these  schools  are 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  main  purpose  of  their  existence,  namely, 
the  training  of  teachers.  Everything  considered,  the  showing  as  to 
high-school  preparation  is  also  gratifying.  The  model  preparation 
is  shown  to  be  four'  years  of  high-school  wbrk,  the  median  prepara- 
tion being  3.15  years.  Many  a normal  school  in  States  having  better 
established  high  schools  will  not  make  a better  showing.  The  rela- 
tive maturity  may  be  closely  related  to  the  general  over-age  condition 
found  throughout  the  schools  of  the  State,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  elementary  school  is  supposed  to  be  completed  in  seven  years. 

Normal  school  faculties.— Data  concerning  the  faculties  of  these 
schools  shw  a relatively  low  standard  of  academic  and  professional 
training  but  a relatively  long  experience  in  teaching.  Less  than  half 
the  members  of  the  faculties  have  completed  college  or  university 
courses ^leadiiig  to  academic  or  professional  degrees.  The  foregoing 
statement  applies  to  the  faculties  taken  not  only  collectively,  but  also 
severally  except  for  one  school,  but  in  this  case  the  median  attend- 
ance of  faculty  membera  bey ond  the  seventh  grade  is  but  seven  years, 
and  several  members  possess  degrees  obtained  from  only  four  to  six 
years  of  attendance  beyond  £he  seventh  grade.  In  ( several  of  the 
schools  a considerable  number  of  the  faculties  have  followed  the 
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commendable  practice  of  attending*  some  of  the  best  summer  schools 
in  the  country.  While  this  does  not  make  a strong  showing  in  point 
of  time,  it  reveals  a marked  interest  in  professional  advancement. 

i 

Table  58.— Data  pertaining  to  student*  in  normal  schools. 


Florence. 


Birthplace: 

The  term 

In  town  (less  than  3,000) 

In  city 

Guardian’s  occu  pat  Ion. 

Farmer ^ 

Business * 

Professional ,* 

Artisan 

Do  ^oti  liftend  to  teach? 

Intend  to  make  teaching  permanent  occu  pat  ton 

Yes 

j No .' 

Where  do  you  expect  to  teach? 

In  country 

In  town 

In  city.... rt»* 

Kind  of  teaching  preferred: 

Rural  {all  trades) 

Elementary  In  town  or  city 

Intermediate  In  town  or  city 

High  school ' 

Supervisor 

Vocational  subjects 

Desire  to  make  rural  teaching  life  w<yk  ? 

Yes 

No - 

Desire  to  make  rural  teaching  lifework  if  living  ahd  i 
teaching  conditions  satisfactory? 

Yes , 

No ?-.•-* 

Years  beyond  seventh  grade  when  entering  norma): 
None ! 


Age  at  time  of  completing  present  course: 

Less  than  15 

45 

16 

17 

16. : 

19 

30  

31  

33 ..A....... 

33 


7V  , 
32  > 

22  i 

m : 

37  , 
12  | 
12  I 

130 

2 

107 

25 

37 

78 

18 


31 

2*. 

2 

4 

25 

102 


34  

35  

30 

77 

38. : 

30 

30 

Over  30.. 


1 Jackson- ! 
j villa,  j 

Living- 

ston. 

1 

| Troy? 

1 

Total. 

i 1 

\ 

, 08.. 

140 

■ 419 

: is 

53 

49 

149 

i 7 

11 

5 

45 

i 54 

1H1 

141 

390 

1 

39 

55 

' 132 

1 37 

15 

15 

79 

L.  . 

8 

4 

' . 24 
5S4 

. 80 

175 

199 

9 

15 

1 .0 

34 

03 

14*  ! 

115 

4,32 

18 

35  J 

; . 31 

* 109 

23 

47 

I 100 

> 213 

45 

M3  : 

: 72 

308 

11 

u ' 

! 13 

50 

13 

25  i 

i til 

120 

’ 24 

tip  1 

tV4 

197 

i 26 

3,5 

36 

127 

17 

'M 

10 

92 

i 2 

4 

f\ 

, 14 

| 4 

i\ 

17 

31 

15 

4U 

70 

156 

63 

144 

130 

305 

40 

117  , 

145 

, 39 1 

, 28 

03 

60 

188 

ft  ■ 

i 18 ! 

9 1 
32 

4 ‘ 

31 

10  1 

- .57  i 

53 

150 

10  j 

47 

40 

121 

20  ; 

32  i 

4 | 

60 

171 

r 3 ; 

8 

22 

4 ! 

4 : 

2 

ir 

> 

1 ! 

2 

l i 

i 

3 

2 i 

6 i 

r0  s 

21 

io  I 

36  ' 

.33 

* 96 

20 

42  ' 

*50 

130 

37  I 

. 53  . 

57 

161 

5 | 

13 

23 

44 

8 l 

16  ! 

14 

46 

4 i 

4 ! 

. 8 

20 

3 t 

4 1 

* 3 

15 

9 ! 

1 | 

4 i 

V 3 
1 1 

2 

2 

h 

* i 

2 

4 

1 | 

1 1 

2 

i; 

■ 

• *i 

1 

5 

1 

1 3 

2 

. ' i 

! 7 

A brief  survey  of  the  personnel  of  several  of  the  faculties  gives 
the  impression  thftt  provision  should  at  once  be  made  for  emeritus 
positions  for  those  who  have  had  long  and  honorable  careers  in  the 
service  of  th&  State  and  who  are  now  being  subjected  to  the  strain  of 
overloaded  programs.  As  a specific  case  in  point  one  teacher  who 
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has  had  28  years’  experience  in  public  school  teaching  and  30  years’ 
teaching  in  normal  school  is  now  carrying  16  teaching  periods  per 
week  with  a teaching  load  of  512  student  clock  hours.  Surely  no 
argument  is  necessary.  A few  thousand  dollars  per  year  would  cover 
these  needs  and  would  be  but  a meager  recognition  of  faithful 
services.  ^ 

Teacher  load. — An  attempt  was  made  to  compute  the  teacher  load 
in  each  of  the  faculties,  but  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  evaluat- 
ing the  time  which  departmental  tea.  hers  devoted  wj  supervising  the 
teaching  of  their  respective  subjects  in  the  training  school.  Even 
when  giving  this  a very  low  estimate^  it  was  found  that  the  teacher 
load  exceeds  the  standard  generally  accepted. for  normal  schools. 

Instructional  costs. — An  examination  of  the  educational  .adminis- 
tration of  any  institution  involves  a study  of  the  distribution  of  the 
work  and  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  instruction.  The  distribution 
in  the  class  A normal  schools  of  Alabama  is  shown  in  terms  of 
costs  per  1,000  “ student  clock  hours  ” and  does  not  include  training 
school  costs. 

By  a student  clock’ hour  is  meant  a period  of  50  minutes  in  the 
clear  for  one  student.  In  a class  of  30  students  reciting  45  minutes 

there  will  be  27t  student  clock  hours  for  each  recitation  ~ of  30=27. 

50 

A laboratory  or  shop  hour  is  treated  as  representing  two-thirds  of  a 
recitation  hour.  ' ^ . 

In  estimating  the  work  of  the  teacher  due  allowance  is  made  for 
distinctively  administrative  duties,  but  no  allowance  is  made  for 
many  hours  spent  by  faithful  teachers  in  giving  individual  assistance 
to  students,  counseling  with, them  regarding  student  organizations, 
arid  other  school  work  not  directly  connected  with  classroom  in- 
struction. \ 

Tabi.e  TA*.— Instructional  vast per  1,000  ntudeut  hour*. 


Subject. 

Florence,  | 

i 

* . j. 

Jacksonville 

f 

Livingston,  i 

Troy.  ? 

Mathematics 

$77.00  i 

inn.  no 

l«fi.00  : 

>104.00 

Arts 

% 

30.00 

80.001 

74.00  ; 

77.00 

English f. . 

70.00 

1 10.00 

73.00  ] 

75. 0Q 

Science 

. T . 

78.00  i 

113.00 

80.00  : 

121.00 

History 

* 

.7).  00  : 

8A  00 

44.  00  i 

81.00 

Education 

so.no  l 

40.00] 

; ■ 54.00- 

88.00 

9 

. 

1 * 1 

As  the  attendance  and  budgets  at  the  four  class  A normal  schools  do 
not  yhry  greatly  and  the  courses  of  stud,}’  are  identical,  a comparison 
of  unit  costs  may  fairly  bd  nyide.  It  will  be-  noted  from  Table  59Ahat 
considerable^variation  occurs.  The  f&cts  that  education  is  the  most 
important  department  in  a jiormal  school  and  that  the  instructional 


*$7  * 


■ * 
. 
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cost  in  that  department  is  one-  of  the  lowest  in  these  lists  suggest  a 
careful  study  of  the  situation  in  each  school.  The  explanation  of  the 
disparity  of  relative  costs  in  the  same  school  is.  found  partly  in  the 
fact  that  elective  academic  subjects  of  college  grade  are  riot  in  great 
demand,  the  classes  are  small,  and  the  unit  costs  are  consequently 
high.  It  is  partly  found,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  classes  in  edu- 
cation are  altogether  too  large,  one  school  reporting  the  work  of  the 
head  of  that  department  as  comprising  the  teaching  of  four  classes 
having  108,  75,  70,  and  70  students,  respectively.  * 

Space  does  not  permit  k discussion  of  methods  of  instruction,  but  it* 
should  be  pointed  out  that  rhodern  pedagogy  prescribes  other  forms 
of  procedure  than  recitation  lesson  types.  Although  it  is  necessary 
for  administrative  purposes  to  continue  much  instructional  work 
by  means  of  formal  recitations,  the  normal  schools  should  lead  not 
only  in  utilizing  the  various  recitation  types,  but  should  also  lead  in 
the  employment  of  organic,  socialized  processes.  The  latter  forms  of 
procedure  require  additions  to  equipment  and  teaching  force  in  which 
the  department  of  education  may  claim  precedence  over  other  de- 
partments in  a normal  school. 

The  relatively  mature  students  who  are  studying  the  learning 
processes  with  a view  of  equipping  themselves  to  direct  these  proc- 
esses in  the  public  schools  should  have  every  opportunity  to  study 
tl^m  under  most  favorable  conditions.  SinceU  earning  proceeds  by 
t trial  *ind  error,  directed  learning  is  necessarily  a laboratory  pro-** 
cedure,  using  the  term  laboratory  in  a broad  sense.  Any  coyrse  in 
, education,  therefore,  demands  facilitie^J^r  experimental  studies,  not 
necessarily  expensive  equipment,  but  rooms,  materials,  tea'chers,  and 
helpers.  To  conduct  a large  class  in  a study  of  the  technique  of  teach- 
ing by  the  textbook  method  is  in  the  same  pedagogical  class  with 
teaching  chemistry  or  physics  by  the  textbook  method.  It  is  far 
from  being  valueless  but  it  is  also  far  from  being  the  best  method. 

From  the  fact  that  the  unit  costs  for  instruction  in  education  are 
low  it  should  not  btf  inferred  that  the  Tjosts  for  academic  subjects  are 
too  high.  The  latter  costs  are  on  a veryTow  basis  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  , 
that  the  State  will  find  means  to  enlarge  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  departments  of  education  without  lowering  the  standards  in 
any  other  departments,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  at  an  irreducible 
minimum. 


Occupation  of  the*  normal  school  graduates . — An  important  ques- 
tion is  raised  when  we  ask  the  occupation  of  the  graduates  of  the 
normal  schools.  Data  furnished  for  the  classes  of  19X8  show  that 
nearly  all  of  these  graduates  at  once  engaged  in  teaching  or  entered 
into  or  other  Government  services.  This  is  certainly  an  excel - 
pU  lent  record.  • " . ' ' 
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Table  60. — Occupation  of  graduates  clatse*  of  I9i8. 


Occupation.  f 

Florence.  [ 

Llvidg- 
3 ton. 

Troy. 

43 

wj 

Total. 

\ 

140 

59 

44 

3 

. Teaohlng: 

(o)  Rural 

(6)  Village 

(c)  Citv 

‘A  Attending  school 

50  ; 13 

16  ! 20 

26  : 2 

2 

34 

- “! 
1 i 

3.  Home  work 

1 * 

4.  Married * 

i 1 1 

1 

1 i 

3 

5.  Enlisted  in  Armv..V  ... 

3 1 S 1 

4 ! 

6 ■ 

IS 

6.  Government  service 

3 i 3 i 

2 1 

g 

7.  Deceased 

1 ] 

. 

i 

fi.  Unknown 

5 

6 

1 

1 : 

Total 

101  . 4<i 

62 

70 

281 

Their  salaries. — An  inspection  of  the  salary  lists  shows  that  the 
members  of  the  faculty  are  greatly  underpaid.  The  recent  advance, 
in  teachers'  salaries  has  placed  many  high-school  teachers  in  advance 
of  the  salaries  of  many  of  these  trained  and  experienced  teachers. 
When  tho  gr6at  importance  of  their  work  is  considered,  and  also  the 
material  advance  in  salary  which  would  be  required  to  replace  man^ 
<>f  them,  it  is  readily  seen  that  appreciable  advances  should* be  made 
at  once.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  salaries  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  schools.* 

Tho  average  salaries  of  faculty  members,' not  including  the  presi- 
dents and  a few  student  assistants  and  part-time  teachers,  are  as 
follows  for  the  regular  school  year  of  nine  months:  Florence.  $1,252*; 
Livingston,  $1,021 ; Jacksonville,  $1,173;  Troy,  $1,38§. 

Too  much  emphasis  should  not  be  replaced  upon  a simple  average 
of  salaries,  but  the  variation  in  any  one  school,  everything  considered, 
is  not  excessive.  However,  if  compared  with  averages  for  other  nor- 
- mal  schools  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  they  prove  to  he 
very  low,  as  appears  in  the  following  figures,  which  were  all  taken 
before  the  recent  increase  in  salaries : 


( Kllensburg  (Wash.) $1,700  Flagstaff  (Arlz.) $1,555 

Cheney  ( Wash.).  . 1,605  Regina,  Canada v 1,915 

Jleltlnghaiu  (Wash.) 1,  Z18  Sa  eke  toon,  Canada 2,880 

Tempo  ( Arlz.-) 1,794 

Training  school  facilities . — The  training  school  facilities  at  the 
four  class  A normal  schools  are  quite  similar  and  have  similar  merits 
and  defects.  The  normal  school  at  Florence  is  the  only  one  which  has 
anything  appipaching  adequate  training  facilities.  Even  here,  where 
a good  near-by  city  school  building  of  modern  type  supplements  the 
locally  maintained  training  school,  this  department  isseriously  handi- 
capped for  lack  of  a good  training  school  building  and  a sufficient 
number  of  supervisors.  ^TEef crying  building  need  of  each  of  the  nor? 

4nal  schools,  aftfcr  some  plastering,  kalsoyrining,  painting,  and  repairs  ; 
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have  been  made  to  the  main  building,  is  the  erection  of  a good  elemen- 
tary school  building.  This  would  relieve  the  congestion  now  obtain* 
ing  in  all  of  the  main  buildings  of  these  institutions  and  afford  room 
for  laboratories  ajid  many  otliffr  purposes. 

The  prospective  teacher  should  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  public  school  work  which  is  oarriecj  on  in  a normal  way.  The 
teaching  of  small  groups  of  from  *3  to  10  children,  the  observation  by 
student  teachers  of  the  teaching  of  other  student  teachers,  the  scrappy 
teaching  of  u single  period  per  day  by  a stnder^t  teacher,  and  the 
demonstration  or  illustrative  lesson  are  all  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
estimated. Directed  teaching  in  a school  which  is  conducted  pri- 
marily for  the  training  of  the  children  who  attend  it-and  which  is 
conducted  in  the  normal  fashion,  in  which  the  prospective  teacher 
will  actually  be  called  upon  to  conduct  on£,  is  pf  inestimable  value. 
To  this  end  a normal  school  should  be  provided  with  means  whereby 
its  practice  facilities  may  be  enlarged  to  include  student^teacher 
service  rendered  to  public  schools  in  the  city  where  the  institution  is 
located,  in  near-by  towns  and  cities,  and  in  rural  schools,  particularly 
in  consolidated  rural  schools  of  the  modern  type. 

A model  consolidated  rural  school  with  a set  of  model  buildings 
for  home  and  farm  should  be  provided  for  each  of  the  normal  schools. 

* This  would  render  n great  service  to  the  State  in  many  ways,  besides 
training  rural  teachers  and  inspiring  teachers  to  take  up  rural 
teaching. 

’ Sanitai'y  condition#  of  the  not'mal  schools. — The  location  of  each  of 
the  State  normal  schools  of  class  A is  satisfactory  from  the  point  of 
view  of  sanitation.  Good  water  and  sewer  facilities  are  provided. 

* Great  improvements  could  be  made  Yh  toilet  facilities.  Excepting  in 

the  ladies’  dormitories  an  adequate'  number  of  lavatories  with‘plenty 
of  soap  and  towels  were  not  available  at  any  school.  Children  can 
.not  possibly  be  taught  the  most  simple  lessons  of  personal  sanitation 
without  these  inexpensive  facilities.  A standard  commonly  accepted 
as  good  is  one  seat  and  one  lavatory  for  every  15  girls  and  one  seat 
and  one  urinal  for  every  25  boys,  with  a lavatory  for  every  15  boys. 
Although  the  walls  and  floors  were  in  great  need  of  repair  not  a case  ; 
of  obscene  markings  was  observed.  ^ 

Extension  department*  and  bureaus  of  research . — The  work  of  the 


institutions  should  be  equipped  to  give.  This  will  be  especially  true 
if  the  State  carries  out  the  proposed  plan  of  making  professional 
£ - - training  a prerequisite  to  certification.  Many  lines  of  extension 

k**  service  are  carried  on  by  teacheMraining  institution|.  and  a great 
^ awaits  the  normals  schools  of  Alabama  when  mehns  are  placed 
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In  recent  years  instrumentalities  have  been  devised  for  evaluating 
educational  achievements  and  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  standard 
tests  and  measurement^  now  available  a teacher  or  Supervisor  has 
means  for  diagnosing  educational  situate  ns  and  finding  remedies 
for  discovered  defects.  A great  field  oflxperi  mental  education  has 
been  opened  up  and  n$  teacher’s  professional  preparation  is  com- 
plete without  a knowledge^of  these  instruments  and  the  possession 
of  skill  in  their  uses.  Normal  schools  which  are  not  familiarizing 
their  students  with  these  experimental  studies  and  helping  them  to 
acquire  skill  in  using  their  results  are  failing  in  a very  important 
function.  The  State,  however,  can  not  expect  the  teacher-training 
schools  to  make  researches  or  render  public  service  in  these  experi- 
mental and  scientific  ways  without  providing  cne  necessary  equip- 
ment- and  helpers.  As  the  total  expenses  of  such  a bureau  are 
relatively  small  and  much  of  the  statistical  work  will  be  gladly  done 
by  students  injraining,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  may  soon  be  pro- 
vided by  wlfich  the  normal  schools  of  Alabama  may  render  valuable  • 
service  to  schools  and  teachers  in  making  diagnoses  for  them  and 
offering  their  services  through  these  means. 

The  normal  school  at  Florence . — The  State  normal  school  at 
Florence  is  the  oldest  in  the  State,  having  been  founded  in  1873. 
While  its  geographical  location  would  appear  from  the  map  to  be 
disadvantageous,  the  statistics  of  its  attendance  tell  a vefry  favorable 
sj^ory.  This  school  is  in  great  need  of  land.  It  has  an  excellent  and 
comprehensive  buildihg  plan,  which,  if  carried  out,  and  if  adequate 
means  be  placed  at  its  disposal,  will  make  of  this  school  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind,  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in  the  entire  country. 
Similar  statements  may  be  ihade  concerning  each  of  the  other  class  A 
normal  schools. 

There  are  enough  public-school  children  and  schools  in  Florence 
nnd  the  neighboring  city  of  Sheffield  to  furnish  the  best  of  practice* 
faeijities  for  a large  teacher-training  school^  A splendid  spirit  of 
cooperation  exists  between  the  school  and  uie  community  as  evi- 
•denced  by  the  facts  that  a large  modern  public  school  has  recently 
been  built„  near  the  normal -school  campus  and  practice  facilities  are 
freely  offered,  under  proper  safeguards,  for  the  normal  school. 

. Among  other  evidences  of  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the 
community  are  two  well-built  dormitories  which  the  people  of  the  city 
have  erected  for  the  use  of  students  and  teachers  of  the  school 

The  most  urgent  financial  need  of  the  school  is  an  appropriation 
of  $10,000  for  repairs,  furniture,  and  equipment  for  the  main  build- 
ing. Much  new  plastering  is  needed,  some  new  floors  and  woodwork, 
considerable  additions  to  the  toilets  and  much  painting  and  k&lqo* 
mining.  These  statements  apply  with  more  or  less  force  to  the  main 
Jb^tildings  of each  pf  the.v<ilfas  A normal  jchoola» 
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A*  good  training  school  should  be  provided  at  once  for  reasons  al- 
ready  given.  A suitable  building  could  be  built  and  equipped  for 
from  $40,000  to.  $50,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  land  needs  of  the 
school  could  be  met  for  $80,0t)0.  Unhappily,  this  school  is  struggling 
under  the  handicap  of  an  interest-bearing  indebtedness  of  $37,859. 
This  should  be  promptly  liquidated  by  the  State  as  a matter  of  sound 
business  management. 

A model  consolidated  rural  school  with  other  suitable  buildings 
should  be  provided. 

A good  gymnasium,  a school  ^ospital,  and  a president’s  home  are 
greatly  needed. 

to  advance  the  salaries  even  moderately,  to  employ  some  addi- 
tional teachers,  and  to  provide  proper  upkeep  and  repair  of  build- 
ings an  increase  of  at  least  $10,000  should  be  made  to  the  annual 
appropriations  of  this  school, 

The  ft ovfjuil  school  at  J ochsonviHs. — There  is  no  pressing  need  for 
much  additional  land  for  this  school,  as  the  site  is  reasonably  ade- 
quate and  the  school  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a valuable  farm. 
This  farm  is  of  great  value  in  the  demonstration  of  different  farm- 
ing methods  and  of  various  home,  sanitation,  and  other  rural  con- 
ditions. It  is  also  of  economic  value  to  the  school  in  supplying 
products  for  the  dormitory  tables. 

AH  that  was  said  concerning  the  building  needs  of  Florence  applies 
with  equal  force  to  Jacksonville.  No  utilization  of  .local  public 
schools  is  made  for  practice  teaching.  Such  arrangements  are  needed 
at  the  present  time,  and  as  the  school  grows  larger  student-teacher 
seryices  should  be  rendered  not  only  in  the  local  schools  But  in  neigh- 
boring cities.  The  establishment  of  a model  consolidated  rural  school, 
as  suggested  for  Florence,  is^ needed  here  also.  Some  increases  should 
at  once  be  made  in  salaries  and -a  few  additional  teachers  employed. 

The  normal  school  at  Livingston.— The  visitor  to  this  school  is  at 
once  favorably  impressed  with  (he  extreme  neatness  manifested 
throughout  all  of  the  bftildings,  arid  the  shrewd  business  management 
shown  in  adding  to  the  school’s  properties  and  in  conserving  its  re- 
sources. The  school  possesses  a number  of  wooden  buildings  which, 
while  not  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  school  plant  nor  lessen- 
ing the  fire  hazard,  pevertheless  render  a valuable  service  tb  the  school. 
The  groimda  of  the  school  need  very  appreciable  enlargement,  and 
.considerable  acreage  should  be  added  to  the  small  farming  property 
Oithescbool 

‘;  The  practice  facilities  at  this  school  are  more  limited  than  those  at 
the  other  claw  A normal  schools.  This,  however,'  is  owing  entirely 
to  the  fact  that  the  school  is  located  in  a small  town.;;  *Excellenttoeal 
cooperation  exists; jmd  public 

schools  at  the-ifefvice  of  the  normal  whcli^la  the  school  grows  4 
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larger  this  limitation  will  be  felt,  but  there  are  near-by  villages  and 
not  distant  cities  where  stndent-te^cher  service  may  be  rendered  which 
will  prove  mutually  advantageous.  The  immediate  handicap  to  the 
establishment  of  amicahle  and  mutually  advantageous  cooperation  of 
this  kind  is  the  lack  of  good  roads  in  this  vicinity.  There  is  every  * 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  good -roads  movement  will  pro- 
gress at  a rate  commensurate  with  the  growth  of  the  school.  In  the 
meantime  the  good  train  service  existing  may  he  taken  advantage  of 
in  reaching  these  towns  and  cities.  The  development  of  good  roads 
wifi  also  facilitate  rural  teacher-training  plans  which  need  to  be 
worked  out  here  as  elsewhere. 

All  that  has  been  said  concerning  building  and  budgetary  needs 
at  Florence  apply  to  Livingston  excepting  that  the  main  building 
seems  to  be  in  a slightly  better  state  of  repair. 

The  nenvnai  school  at  Troy. — This  school  suffers  a severe  handicap.* 
in  its  location  in  annoying  proximity  to  ai  railroad  over  which  many 
trains  pass  daily.  The  grounds  are  also  greatly  cramped.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  campus  be  enlarged  and  plans  be  adopted  for  build- 
ings to  house  the  training  schbol  and  most  classes  at  places  more 
rejnote  from  the  din  of  railway  traffic. 

The  main  building  is  in  a state  of  even  greater  dilapidation  than 
^ny  other  normal  buildings  in  the  State,  The  State  can  ^afford  to 
permit  its  public  buildings  to  deteriorate  to  the  condition  of  this 
building.  An  appropriation  of  $15,000  should  at  once  be  made  to 
put  this  building  into  suitable  condition.  * . 

Summarhj  of  financial  needs. — As  the  needs  of  the  class  A norraaK 
schools  are  very  extensive  and  the  legislature  does  not  have  the  mews 
at  its  disposal  to  supply  all‘of  Jhese  needs  at  once,  the  following 
program  of  appropriations  ‘is  proposed  for  the  following  quad- 
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Tahi.e  01.— Proposed  program  of  appivpriat\onx. 


\ Florence.  Jacksonville. 

. fc.; I 


Livingston. 


Appropriation  for  1919-90:  * 

For  opentloD 

. For  maintenance , . 

For  capital  outlay— 

Training  school 


Indebtedness 

Appropriation  for  1990-21: 

For  operation 

For  maintenance 

For  capital  oottay..... 
Appropriation  for  19$-33: 

For  operation 

For  maintenance 

For  capital  outlay 

Appropriation  for  1922-93: 
For  operation  A....... 

„ .For  mahiteaanoa. . .. . . , 

V ForcapitalanUay.., . . 


335,000  > 

10.000  I 

40.000  ! 

90.000 
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30.000 
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15.000 

40.000 
8 000 

40,000 


Troy. 
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While  the  training  school  as  at  present  constituted  is  not  adequate 
for  the  present  needs  of  the  school,  there  are  public  school  facilities 
immediately  available  in  the  community,  if  mutually  advantageous 
cooperative  plans  are  adopted,  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  school  for 
some  time  to  come.  As  is  the  case  at  the  other  normal  schools,  fa- 
cilities for  rural  school  training  should  be  provided,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  should  be  increased. 
The  general  building  and  budgetary  needs  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  class  A normal  schools. 

Normal-school  course  of  study . — The  present  courses  of  study  for 
the  class  A normal  schools  have  been  worked  out  very  carefully  and 
follow  generally  accepted  principles.  Only  a few  suggestions  occur 
to  the  committee  as  sufficiently  important  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  In  the  four-year  courses  for  those  who  enter  with  two 
years  of  high-school  credit  there  are  courses  in  solid  geometry  and 
trigonometry  required  of  all  students.  This  does  not  conform  to  the 
best  practice  in  State  normal  schools,  nor  is  it  a requirement  based 
upon  modern  conceptions  of  education  and  professional  training. 
In  place  of  these  academic  requirements  it  is  suggested  that  the 
students  be  permitted  to  make  elections.  As  the  attendance  increases 
and  the  faculty  and  facilities  of  the  schools  permit  the  offering  of 
additional  courses,  it  is  suggested  that  they  be  grouped  on  the  basis 
of  the  kind  of  teaching  for  wbich^e  student  is  training,  such  as 
rural  schools,  primary,  kindergarten,  intermediate  grades,  etc.,  rather 
than  a grouping  on  an  academic  basis,  such  as  scientific,  mathematics, 
history,  civics,  etc.  N ^ 

When  training  for  departmentalized  tVhching  can  be  offered,  differ- 
entiation in  the  way  of  academic  electives  or  academic  groupings 
might  well  be  offered  in  a course  for  training  departmental  teachers. 
The  present  pfan  of  combining  courses'on  a basis  of  subject  matter 
and  on  basis  of  teaching  positions  to  be  filled  doubtless  works  out 
satisfactorily. 


II.  NORMAL 
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Two  normal  schools  are  not  accredited  and  are  designated  as  class 
B normal  schools.  The  State  appropriates  only  $5,000  annually  for 
each  of  ^hese  schools  and.  there  are  almost  no  other  resources  available 
for  their  maintenance  and  operation.  With  the  stigma  of  being  desig- 
nated  as  non&ccredited  secpnd-clasa  schools — for  this  is  the  practical 
Effect  of  the  classification— and  the  lack  of  means  to  carry  out  any 
attractive  programs  of  work,  these  schools' have  most  serious  handi- 
<&pe.^  These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  unjustly 
criticize  the.schoola,  - , 

W located  on  a most  beiauti-  ^ 


ful  site  overlooking  Hdbilaj  ^ 
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State  having  a more  delightful  climate.  This  fact  is  evidenced  in  the 
^numbers  of  tourists  who  frequent  this  section  from  the  North  in 
winter  and  from  the  South  in  summer. 

Theoretically,  the  location  is  ideal  for  a fifth  State  normal  school. 
It  is  135  miles  by  -air  line  from  Troy  and  132  miles  from  Livingston. 
The  school  is  easily  reached  from  Mobile  by  a boat  ride  across  the  bay. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  so  far  as  actual  travel  is  concerned,  it  is 
located  at  a place  little  frequented,  save  by  tourists,  as  is  ushal  with 
places  off  the  railroad  and  not  along  lines  of  commercial  travel.  The 
problem  of  adequate  practice  facilities,  which  is  serious  enoWh  at 
some  of  the  other  normal  schools,  is  almqpt  an  unsolvable  one,  ap  the 
community  is  very  small. 

By  heroic  efforts  the  management  of  the  school  has  provided  i 
practice  facilities  and  some  dormitory  accommodations,  and  has  ma^fi 
some  needed  improvements,  and  the  school  has  bad  a better  attendance 
and  rendered  a better  service  to  the  State  than  the  State  has  any  right  . 
to  expect  from  its  pitifully  small  financial  support. 

Normal  school  at  Mowndvitte. — This  school  is  much  less  fortunate  in 
its  location  than  is  Daphne.  It  is  only  43  miles  by  air  line  from  Liv- 
ingston and  only  14  miles  from  Tuscaloosa,  the  seat  of  the  State  uni- 
versity. The  same  statements  which  were  made  concerning  the  school 
at  Daphne  may  be  made  regarding  this  school,  so  far  as  concerns  prac- 
tice facilities,  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  management,  and  the  service 
rendered  to  the  State  under  such  serious  handicaps. 

Specific  recommendations  relative  to  disposition  of  the  class  B 
normal  schools . — The  surVey  committee  can-  find  no  possible  alterna- 
tive recommendations  for  these  two  schools  than  that  they  be  con- 
nrertecLat  once  intg  cdunty  high  schools  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
present  law.  This  will' give  them  funds  far  more  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  a high  school.  If.  the  State  wishes  to  add  more  normal 
schools,  they  should  be  located  at  such  Strategic  centers  as  Selma, 
Montgomery,  or  Birmingham.  The  wisdom  of  adding  any  more 
nbrmal  schools  at  the  present  time  or  in  the.  near  future  is  certainly 
very  questionable. 

III.  COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

* A 

The  State  has  made  provision  for  training  coloped  teachers  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Montgomery,  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts  College  at  Normal.  In  addition  to 
thes$  there  are  several  private  colored  schools,  such  as  Talledega  Gol- 
lege,  Burrell  Normal  School,  etc.  Of  these  schools  Talladega  College 
is  the  only  one  that  ^accredited.  : ' H 

While  it  is  commendable  to  hold  the  same  standard*  for  the  colored 
whites,  thefurvey  committee is.convincad  that 
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accredited  schools  have  courses  extending  beyond  the  eleventh  grade, 
the  same  scholastic  rating  that  is  accorded  the  class  A normal  schools 
could  not  be  granted;  nor  is  it  expected  or  desired  by  the  manage- 
ment of  these  schools  or  by  the  colored  people,  who  insist  most  logi- 
cally and  properly  that  no  lower  standards  be  set*  up  ^or  them  than 
for  the  white  people.  On  this  principle  all  are  agreed,  and  it  should 
be  applied  as  far  as  possible.  However,  because  rating  of  these 
schools  can  not  be  granted  on  a par  with  class  A normal  schools  until 
the  school  work  measures  up  to  the  same  standard,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  no  middle  ground.  There  would  bo  no  violation  of  the 
established  principle  or  lowering  of  any  standards  of  such  schools 
if  the  State  Normal  School  at  Montgomery  and  Tuskegee  Institute 
should  be  accredited  and  their  graduates  granted  second-grade  certifi- 
cates. It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  this  action 
' taken  at  once.  It  would  be  a great  encouragement  to  the  young 
people  who  are  planning  to  teach  to  attend  these  schools  and  to  con- 
tinue their  attendance  until  they  are  graduated. 

Normal  school  at  Montgomery— The  State  normal  at  Montgomery 
is  fortunate  in  being  located  at  the  capital  of  the  State.  A better 
site  might  have  been  chosen,  but  with  the  addition  of  land  recently 
acquired  there  is  room  for  a very  considerable  growth.  The  school 
should  have  a farm  both  for  the  purpose  of  education  and  demonstra- 
tion purposes  and  for  food  supplies  fora  boarding  department. 

As  the  city  of  Montgomery  does  not  maintain  a colored  high  school, 
■»  the  colored  youth  of  the  city  who  finish  the  seventh  grade  and  who 
wish  to  continue  their  education  attend  this  school.  Criticism  is 
1 „ occasionally  heard  because  of  the  fact  that  the  city  takes  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  this  State  institution  to  escape  taxation  for  a colored 
high  school.  Whatever  defects^y  exist  in  this  regard  should  not 
V in  any  way  militate  against  the  school.*  The  fact  is,  that  the  majority 
the  students  attending  the  school  have  a bona  fide  intention  of 
: V teaching  and  the  State  becomes  the  beneficiary  by  reason  of  local 
* attendance. 
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The  fact  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  attendance  the  school  is 
largely  a local  institution  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
city  to  maintain  a colored  high  school.  The  State  has  made  no  pro- 
vision in  the  way  of  dormitories  for  housing  out-of-town  students. 
An  appropriation  for  a suitable  dormitory  for  young  women  should 
be  made  at  once  if  the  school  is  to  remain  in  Montgomery. 

The  survey  committee  urgently  recommends  that  adequate  facili- 
ties fpr  industrial  and  agricultural  training  be  at  once  provided. 
The  facilities  at  hand  permit  only  a little  elementary  cabinetmaking 
and  * a limited  amount  of  home  economics  and  handicraft  work. 
While  its  value  ifr  should  be^  remembered  that  thie  school 

world  hiw  long  shot 
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through  industrial  and  vocational  preparation  and  functioning.  If 
this  kind  of  program  is  suitable  for  the  white  race,  there  can  certainly 
be  no  arguments  against  its  need  for  the  colored  race.  Not  only 
should  these  facilities  be  provided  for  the  sake  of  the  young  people 
who  attend  the  school,  but  even  more  so  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
in  the  schools  taught  by  the  graduates  and  students  of  this  normal 
.school. 


With  a splendid  institution  like  Tuskegee  Institute  only  40  miles 
away  it  might  not  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  build  a great  plant 
at  or  near  Montgomery  for  teacher  training.  The  broad  and  far- 
reaching  conception  of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  colored  race  of 
which  TUskegee  is  the  exponent  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  making 
provisions  for  other  schools,  and  the  method  whereby  better  types 
of  training  can  be  brought  about  should  not  be  so  completely  wanting 
at  the  State  normal  sctfbol  at  Montgomery  by  reason  of  lack  of 
equipment  and  funds.  The  State  of  Alabama  can  make  no  better 
investment  than  in  providing  a suitable  type  of  industrial  teacher 
training  for  colored  teachers.  Had  these  paragraphs  been  presented 
without  amendment  and  qualification  a few  years  ago  some  citicisms 
wookHiave  been  offered  on  the  ground  that  they  imply  that  the  only 
edif:atibnal  needs  .of  the  colored  race  are  physical  and  economic. 
Happily,  no  disputes  now  arise  over  the  conception  of  the  school 
in  terms  of  linking  up  education  with  life,  of  motivating  its  pro- 
cesses by  the  solution  of  actual  rather  than* artificial  problems;  in 
short,  of  conceiving  education  as  cross-sectioning  life  rather  than 
constituting  a separate  strand  of  it.  It  is  with  this  view  of  educa- 
tion in  mind  that  the  committee  conceives  an  adequate  school  equip- 
ment to  include  much  more  than  rooms  with  seats  to  be  used  by 
students  in  classes  which  meet  to  recite  from  books. 

The  survey  committee  earnestly  recommends  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  this  school  be  increased 
by  50  per  cent  as  a minimum. 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. — This  splendid  insti- 
tution is  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  educational 
world  and  the  committee  gladly  confirms  the  excellent  reports  con- 
cerning it.  The  school  is  almost  entirely  maintained  from  endow- 
ment and  other  private  funds,  receiving  only  $4,000  annually  irom 
the  State. 


That  the  State  could  wisely  expend  many  times  this  sum  in  further- 
ing teacher  training  at  this  school  goes  without  saying.  The  com- 
mittee  gladly  recommends  that  a substantial  increase  be  made,  but 
only  on  condition  that  its  expenditure  be  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  State.  The  committee  has  nq  criticism  on  the  present  manage- 
menj|  of  the  school  as  a private  corporation  under  a self-perpetuating  * ^ 
^^boaid.  o£  public  poliqr^  the 
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State  to  appropriate  any  considerable  funds  to  such  an  institution 
without  exercising  a direct  control  over  their  expenditure.  On  the 
other  hand  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Tuskegee  Institute  is  in 
a sense  a national  institution,  has  considerable  endowments  which  are 
growing  year  by  year  and  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  the 
State  could  as  well  administer  such  an  institution  as  is  done  under 
the  present  arrangements.  A considerable  appropriation  by  the  State 
might  have  the  unfortunate  effect  of  cutting  off  larger  benefactions 
from  other  sources.  The  complete  control  by  the  State  might  inter- 
fere with  the  prosecution  of  certain  types  of  service  to  the  colored 
race  which  transcend  State  bounds.  The  committee  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  ideals  of  the  administration  of  the  school  and  believes  the 
legislature  is  like  minded  on  this  subject.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
best  policy  for  the  State  to  adopt  is  that  which  has  been  consistently 
followed  of  keeping  its  hands  off  the  administration  of  the  school,  bft 
of  rendering  such  tinancial  aid  as  vdll  not  in  any  way  act  is  a de- 
terrent to  private  contributions  and  of  exercising  only  a nominal 
control  over  such  expenditures.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
present  annvlal  appropriation  of  $4,500  might  be  doubled,  but  seri- 
ously questions  the  advisability  of  doing  more  at  the  present  time. 

The  recommendations  as  to  the  accrediting  of  the  school  are  again 
urged  by  the  committee.  This  can  have  none  other  than  a strengthen- 
ing and  promotive  effect. 

\ Summary  of  recommendations—  1.  That  professional  training  be 

required  as  a prerequisite  to  the  issuance  of  teachers’  certificates,  the 
standard  being  gradually  raised  to  avoid  teacher^hortage  and  protec- 
tion being  afforded  experienced  and  skilled  teachwiow  in  service. 

: 2.  A requirement  that  members  of  boards  of  control  of  an  institu- 

tion be  not  residents  of  the  county  in  which  the  institution  is  located. 

3.  That^a  pension  and  emeritus  system  be  established  for  teachers. 

4.  That  the  program  of  appropriations  recommended  be  adopted 
Tor  buildings,  repStnwsad  equipment,  and  increases  for  maintenance 
ind  operation  of  State  normal  schools. 

| 5.  That  minor  changes  be  made  in  the  courses  of  study  as  indicated. 

„ 0.  Tliet  the  class  B normal  schools  be  converted  into  county  high 

i schools.  ^ 

5 7,  The  accrediting  of  the  State  normal  school  (colored)  at  Mont- 

V*  gomery  and  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  addition  of  a school  farm,  build- 
* ings  and  equipment  for  the  former  and  increased  appropriations 
2*“  -for  both. 
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Chapter  XX. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  ALABAMA. 


In  Chapter  I it  was  pointed  out  that  Alabama  is  a State  of  ijn- 
inensfe  latent  resources.  It  belongs  to  the  very  small  group  of  States 
that  combine  three  wholly  different  varieties  of  natural  wealth.  It  is 
a great  agricultural  State,  with  a wide  rarngc  of  soil  and  climate 
capable  of  growing  agriculturalV’oducts  0f  the  utmost  diversity. 
It  is  a great  mineral  State.  Its  vast  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  marble, 
graphite,  and  limestone  give  it  potential  rank  among  the  foremost 
mineral  producing  States^in  the  Union.  Moreover,  Alabama  pos- 
sesses an  abundance  of  water  power,  so  located,  for  the  most  part,  as 
to  be  accessible  for  manufacturing,  mining,  and  the  operation  of  pub- 
lic utilities.  This  unusual  conjunction  of  native  resources  is  rounded 
out  and  made  complete  by  a series  of  navigable  rivers  which  tap  both 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  areas  and  can,  if  utilized,  carry  the 
products  of  these  areas  either  into  the  Ohio  Basin  or  to  the  State’s 
own  important  seaport  on  the  Gulf. 

And,  yet,  Alabama  is  poor.  It  is  an  almost  incredible  paradox, 
but  nevertheless  art  undeniablerfact.  The  State  has  not  enough  money 
to  give  its  employees  appropriate  compensation  or  to  support  its  insti- 
tutions of  public  welfare,-  its  public  schools,  and  its  agencies  for 
higher  education.  The  legislature  has  been  liberal,  especially  to  edu- 
cation. Within  the  limits  of  its  ability  it  has  made  generous  appro- 
priations. especially  to  the  higher  educational  institutions.  On  at 
least  two  occasions  it  has  oven  appropriated  more  money"  than  it  had. 
But  in  spite  of  this  the  institutions  have  starved.  *They  have  starved 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  because  the  State  is  poor.  Certain  citizens 
of  the  State  are  rich.  Citizens  of  other  States  are  rich  and  growing 
richer  from  Alabama’s  wealth,  but  the  State  languishes  and  lags  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  Union  for  the  want  of  a few  million  dollars  a 


The  outside  investigator  confronting  this  curious  paradox  natu- 
rally seeks  the  reason.  Why  should  a State  with  boundless  resources, 
most  of  which  *re  already  being  developed,  be  unable  to  finance 
those  essential  activities  upon  which  its  true  prosperity  depends? 
The  reason  lies  clear  to  view.  Only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the 
State’s,  red  wealth  is  taxed.  The  State  levies  what  taxes  it  collected 


year. 
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and  the  rate  is  npt  exorbitant — on  a small  percentage  of  the  true 
value  of  property.  There  are  no  income  taxes,  no  excess  profits  taxes, 
no  inheritance  taxes.  . ' 

In  Alabama  the  large  individual  property  holder  and  the  big  in- 
dustrial corporation  find  a sanctuary  safe  and  secure.  Ihev  enjoy  a 
happy  immunity  from  the  distasteful  obligation  of  contributing  to  the 
public  welfare  that* reasonable  proportion  of  their  wealth  which  most 
other  States  demand.  The  smaller  property  holder  appears  to  enjoy 
equal  immunity.  " In  any  event,  both  largo,  and  small  owners  unite 
to  preserve  the  status  quo.  Past  attempts  to  alter  the  revenue  system 
of  the  State  have,  with  few  excepions,  been  defeated.  There  has 
been  bred  and  fostered  in  the  public  mind  a superstitious  dread  of 
taxation  which  permeates  all  parts  of  the  body  politic' and  is  shared 
even  by  those  who. have  nothing  to  tax.^  Thus,  we  have  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  a State  that  deliberately  keeps  itself  in  poverty 
in  order  that  a few  may  reap  rich  profits;  that  neglects  to  develop 
that  human  material  on  which  its  very  strength  depends;  that  allows 
its  mighty  stores  of  natural  .wealth  either  to  lie  idle  or  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  outsiders  and  colonists. 

These  matters  are  discussed  in  detail  later  in  the  repprt.  (See 
Chapter  XXIII.)  They  are  touched  upon  here  because  of  their  par- 
ticular bearing  on  higher  education.  The  State’s  agencies  for  higher 
education  are  not  what  they  should  be.  They  are  not  adequate' to  meet 
the  State’s  urgent  and  immediate  needW  In  range  of  instruction  and 
capacity  to  accommodate  students  they  do  not  coijipare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  States  of  similar  population.  Relatively  they  are  not 
weU  equipped.  Moreover,  there  are  no  strong  private  colleges  or  uni- 
versities within  the  State  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  public 
institutions.  These  facts  will  presently  bp  shown  in  some  detail. 
They  are  no  secret,  howeffcr.  Nor  do  they  constitute  any  reflection 
on  the  officers  of  the  State’s  higher  schools.  In  the  face  of  almost  un- 
precedented handicaps,  at  the  cost  of  great  personal  sacrifices,  the  fac- 
ulties  of  the&  institutions  have  succeeded  in  furnishing, a sound  and 
worthy  training  to  those  few  who  could  resort  to  them,  and  in  preserv- 
ing in  some  measure  the  educational  reputation  of  the  State. 

Alabama  can  repair  the  deficiencies  in  higher  education  ifi  just  cue 
way,  namely,  through  the  reform  of  the  system  of  taxation.  Unless 
the  recommendations  made  in  Chapter  XXIII  are  adopted,  or  unless 
by  some  other  means  substantially  equal  sums  are  secured  for  general 
appropriations,  the  State  must  coptinue  to  starve  its  kigher  insti- 
tutions. It  must  reconcile  itself  to  a position  Of  educational  in- 
feriority. There  is  absolutely  no  other  method . of  providing  these 
institution*  with  the  support  which  they  need  and  which  the  State 
needs  them  tb  have.  If  , the  steps  acfvieed  are  not.  taken,  the  legislature 
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<»r  all  of  the  higher  schools  by  slight  amounts.  Fey*  example,  it  may 
even  find  the  money  to  meet  their  present  very  modest  budgets.  But 
this  would  be*  a palliative,  not  a remedy.  It  would  not  insure  their 
cofitinijous  development  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  ttye 
State.  The  recommendation  relating  to  the  increase  of  taxation  is 
therefore  basic  to  this  report.  On  its  acceptance  all  others  depend. 
I nl^ss  it  is  adopted,  the  survey,  ns  far  as  it  concerns  the  higher  insti- 
tutions, will  have  slight  value,  or  none  at  all. 

The  committee  is  persuaded,  however,  that  the  recommendation 
will  he  adopted.  It  can  conceive  of  no  justification  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  considerable  sum  of  money  the  present  investigation  has 
<ost.  the  summoning  of  numerous  advisors  from  without  the  State, 
the  largo  sacrifice  of  time  and  strength  by  a group  of  the  State’s 
most  distinguished  citizens,  except  that  the  State  intends  to  abide 
by  the  conclusions.  The  people,  of  Alabama  are  justly  proud  of  their 
P^t.  Their  ancestors  have  made  significant  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can history.  Ever  ffincc  its  foundation  the  State  has  furnished  some 
of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  South  and  of  the  Nation.  In  the  crisis 
through  which  the  country  has  just  passed  Alabama  has  given  a 
rare  demonstration  of  patriotism.  It  has  freely  spent  its  treasure  and 
the  more  precious  lives  of  its  sons  in  the  national  defense.  It  has  a 
high  and  honorable  record  among  the  States.  It  now  faces  a more 
prosaic,  and  hence  more,  difficult,  task.  It  must  continue  to  make 
present-  financial  sacrifice  in  order  to  meet  its  obligations  to  its 
future  citizens  and  leaders.  The  committee  is  confident  that  the 
people  of  Alabama  will  respond  with  equal  cheerfulness  to  this  new 
appeal  to  their  patriotic.  On  the  strength  of  this  confidence  it 
offers  the  following  analysis  of|he  State’s  higher  educational  prob- 
lems, with. recommendations  as  to  their  solution. 


'Higher  educational  needs  of  Alabama  and  the  relation  of  existing 
institutions  to  them . — The  development  of  State  higher  institutions 
and  the  character  of  the  instruction  that  they  offer  are  conditioned . 
by  the  social  necds^f  the  State  in  which  they  are  located  and  by  the 
facilities  for  secondary  training  which  the  State  affords.  Some 
-State  universities  and  colleges  meet  the  State’s  needs  for  higher  pro- 
fessional and  general  ’trailing  adequately.  Some,  through  lack  of 
insight  or  lack  of  support,  fail  to  do  so.  What  are  the  real  needs  of 
Alabama  in  tKe  field  of  higher  education?  The  committee  has  found 
them  singularly  hard  to  determine.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
difficulty ; namely  (1)  the  fact  that  it  is  10  years  since  census  material 
was  collected,  and  in  the  interval  the  State  has  undergone  great  eco- 
nomic changes;  (2)  the  apparent  failure  of  civic  and  professional x 
bodies  to  study  the  question  jjand  (8)  the  poverty-stricken  condition 
of  the  university  and  tho  ^>oiy technic  institute  which  has  prevented 
^ " TiflflnV*' - vi  a 
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them  from  making  those  inquiries  into  the  needs  of  their  constitu- 
encies which  might  suggest  the  desirability  of  costly  expansions.  But 
even  without  reliable  statistical  information,  certain  of  the  State’s 
needs  are  obvious.  f 

AGRICULTURE. 

According  to  the  last  census  approximately  82  per  cent  of  Ala- 
. bama’s  population  lived  in  ruSU  communities.  There  were  over  20 
million  acres  of  land  in  farms  and  over  262  thousand  farmers.  The 
total  value  of  crops  was  over  144  million  dollars.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  crop  in  1918  was  358  million  dollars.  These  figures  are 
Ifcrge  absolutely,  but  small  in  relation  to  what  they  might  be.  But 
a fraction  of  Alabama’s  productive  land  is  now  under  cultivation. 
Very  little  of  that  which  if  cultivated  has  been  brought  to  its  maxi- 
mum productivity.  Moreover,  the  State  is  ravaged  by  destructive 
pests  which  make  constant  inroads  on  its  most  valuable  crops.  It  is 
clear  that  in  addition  to  the  need  already  discussed  for  agricultural 
instruction  of  secondary  grade  (see  Chapter  XI),  the  State’s  vital 
interests  demand  the  maintenance  of  a strong  agricultural  college, 
with  ample  provision  both  for  teaching  and  experimentation.  Such 
a college'  should  turn  out  hundreds  of  young  men  a .year  equipped 
with  the  most  modem  scientific  knowledge,  prepared  to  be  the  leaders 
in  this  the  StateVmost  important  industry.  It  shpuld  be  the  center 
for  research  into  all  those  problems  of  agricultural  production  which 
particularly  affectSUabama. 

Has  the  State  such  a college?  The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  for  whites, 
established  in  1872,  h$is  maintained  courses  in  agriculture  for  ap-^ 
proximately  46  years.  - At  the  beginning  of  this  period  instruction 
in  agriculture  was  not  of  college  grade  anywhere  in  the  Iftiited 
States.  The  science  of  agriculture  has  been  gradually,  developed 
by  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  The  organiza- 
tion of  it  into  genuine  collegiate  curricula  has  taken  place  within 
the  past  20  years.  For  reasons  which  it  is  not  pertinent  here  to  dis- 
cuss, the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  was  somewhat  slower  than 
its  sister  institutions  in  other  sectk>DS  of  the  country  in  placing  its 
agricultural  courses  on  a definite  collegiate  basis.  • Only  within  the 
past  decade  could  these  courses  be  rated  as  truly  college  courses. 
During  the  past  10  years  the  college  has  graduated  184  men  whose 
present  occupation  is  agriculture.  If  there  be  added  to  these  the 
sqiall  number  now  engaged  in  teaching  agriculture,  the  yearly  aver- 
age output  of  the  institution  is  still  less  than  20.  Veterinary  medi- 
cine may  be  pounted  as, allied  to  agriculture.  If  the  122  graduates  in 
ve^frmary  * medieme  duri^  past  JO  years  are  included  in  the 
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slightly  over  30.1  Of  the  last  two  graduating  classes,  44  and  45 
men,  respectively,  received  degrees  in  agriculture,  and  23  and  17  in 
veterinary  medicine.  The  total  enrollment  ip  agricultural  curricula 
during  the  past  academic  year  was  206.  The  college  has  also  had,  of 
course,  a considerable  number  of  students  in  these  curricula  who  did 
not  graduate.  \ 

Could  the  college  care  for  more  students  in  agriculture?*  Probably 
a few.  It  is  patent  that  the  emphasis  has  always  been  laid  on  training 
in  the  mechanic  arts  rather  than  on  training  in  agriculture.  This  is 
due  to  a variety  of  reasons.  For  many  years  agriculture  was  regarded 
throughout  the  country  as  a less  respectable  and  worthy  calling.  This  , 
attitude  toward  it  still  prevails  in  parts  of  the  South,  perhaps  particu- 
larly in  Alabama,  although  happily  it  has  largely  disappeared  else- 
where. Colleges  are  in  part  products  of  their  environments.  But  if 
they  fulfill  their  true  functions,  they  also  mold  their  environments. 
They  lead  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  alter  public  opinion.  They 
reveal  to  a community  its  potentialities  and  its  obligations.  The  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute  can  not  escape  a certain  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  failure  of  the  State  to  provide  adequate  training 
facilities  for  its  principal  industry.  If  the  college  had  had  the 
vision,  undoubtedly  the  State  would  by  now  have  caught  a dim 
reflection  of  it.  , 

* But  omelets  can  not  be  made  without  eggs  to  break.  A glance  at 
the  State’s  cc/ntributiong  for  the  support  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  shows  how  little  the  college  could  have  done,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  convictions  and  intentions.  It  also  shows  that  the 
financial  situation  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  is  in  one  re- 
spect absolutely  unique.  The  college  has  not.rqceived  a dollar  of  direct 
appropriations  solely  for  purposes  of  agricultural  instruction.  Every 
item  of  the  State’s  appropriations  is  in  compensation  for  servi<5es  actu- 
ally performed  which  furnish  the  State  an  immense  monetary  return. 

As  a revelation  of  parsimony  *and  short-sightedness  this  situation. is 
impressive  enough.  .But  consider ^what  it  means  in  the  management 
of  an^ducational  institution.  A latge  proportion  of  the  institution’s 
departments  have  as  their  first  obligation  something  other  than  in- 
struction. The  inspection  and  analysis  oj  agricultural  materials  or 
products  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  must  be  attended  to  before  the 
college  may  proceed  with  its  regular  business*  Teaching  is  reduced  to 
the  level  of  a by-product.  The  committee  will  shortly  make  specific  * 
recommendations  cohering  the  State’s  future  policy  in  this  matter. 

At  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  make  note  of  :the  fact  and  of  its  bearing 
on  the  development  of  the  State  agricultural  college.  * . > 

‘ Many  of  theae  moo  ax*,  of  coarse,  no  longer  residents  Alabama,  State  iDttitutiona  ■ 
•SBW*  who  prasg^  tbdir  professions  elsewhere.  TlUs  waatage  Is  to.ba^ 
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What  about  provisions  for  research  and  experimentation  ? For- 
tunately for  Alabama  the  Federal  Government  supports  by  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $30,000  an  experiment  station  in  connection 
with  each  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  In  most  States  which 
are  predominantly  agricultural  this  basic  sum  is  supplemented  by  » 
large  State  appropriations.  It  has  been  frequently  and  abundantly  ^ 
demonstrated  that  for  every  dollar  spent  in  agricultural  research  , 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  are  returned  to  the  State  in  in- 
creased production.  Alabama,  however,  has  been  content  to  let  the 
Federal  Government  fight  the  boll  weevil  and  discover  the  proper 
types  of  crops  for  each  of  its  many  diversified  regions  largely  unaided 
by  State  contributions.  The  State's  appropriations  for  agricultural 
experimentation  have  been  insignificant.  In  spite  of  the  excep- 
tional ability  of  the  investigating  staff  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute— ibility  which  is  recognized  throughout  the  Nat  ion — prog- 
ress has  been  disheartingly  slow.  Problems  Uiat  are  crying  for  solu- 
tion must  remain  untouched  from  year  to  v^ar  for  want  Af  men  and 
means  to  solve  them. 

Certain  conclusions  present  themselves.  Or^T  a fraction  of  the 
Spate’s  needs  in  professional  agricultural  training  and  in  agricultural 
research  are  now  met.  It  would  be  absurd  to  consider  a small  in- 
crease in  the  size  and  scope  of  the  agricultural  college.  If  the  college 
were  trebled  or  quadrupled  in  size  it  would  stirffall  far  short  of  the 
service  which  the  State  absolutely  requires.  The  State  must  enlarge 
its  whole  concept  of  higher  agricultural  training.  It  must  put  sums 
of  money  into  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  this  institution 
which  l>y  comparison'  will  make  its  previous  contributions  look  like 
the  widow’s  mite.  And  it  mus^see  that  they  are  spent  for  agricul- 
tural education  and  experimentation.  The  college,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  revise  its  attitude  toward  agriculture.  It  should  recognize 
that  in  the  near  future,  if  its  true  obligations  are  to  be  fulfilled,  the 
supreme  emphasis  must  be  laid  oh  training  leaders  in  the  field  of 
scientific  agricultural  production  and  rural  life. 


ENGINEERING. 

But  the  State  of  Alabama  *is  experiencing  that  shifting  of  the 
eenter  of  gravity  from  The  country  to  the  city  which  has  token  place 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  change  has  come  late,  but  it  promises 
to  be  rapid.  Probably  the  next  census  will  show  an  increase  of  at 
least  10  per  cent  in  the  urban  population.  The  reason  is  the  sudden 
development  of  mining  and  manufacturing.  ' Already  • Alabama, 
stands  “ third  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  iron,  and  ore, 
fourth  in  the.  production  of- pig  iron,  sixth  in  the  production  of 
opal,?-;  The  great  Birmingham  district  in.  apparently  just  atnhe 
" Ibf  TtS  fcrdwtfr  Tt  : requires  no  stretch;of  this  ifciai 
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At  the  same  time  the  rise  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  and  large  port 
developments  are  taking  place  at  Mobile.  The  sources  of  water 
power  are  being  exploited  and  utilized  in  these  centers  and  in  build- 
ing up  the  milling  industry  in  places  of  lessey  magnitude.  * 

These  facts  point  unmistakably  to  another  great  need  in  profes- 
sional education.  Alabama  needs  engineers.  It  will  need  ever  greater 
numbers  of  engineers.  Not  only  the  industrial  development  just  men-- 
tioned,  but  also  the  whole  exjfirience  of  the  United  States  iu  the  war 
combine  to  raise  engineering  to  the  first  rank  among  the  professions 
for  which  a State  such  as  this  must  train  men.  KngiiuVring  >ciencc 
is  appaven^|JjBjl]st  on  the  eve  of  a tremendous  development.  New  ap- 
plications of  it  to  the  whole  process  of  production  are  just  about  to  be 
made.  It  is  entering  the  field  of  industrial  organization  and  even  the 
held  of  business.  The  term  engineering  has  a 1 read)’  ceased  to  rep-  • 
resent  a narrow  specialty  or  a combinat  ion  of  narrow  specialties.  . 
Instead,  it  is  coming  to  signify,  a .method  of  handling  the  complex 
pi  obtains  of  production  and  human  organization.  This  evolution  has 
been  great  ly  ^stimulated  hy  the  war.  The  war  as  a wholes  was  a gigantic 
enginoring  undertaking.  A large  percentage  of  its  component  enter- 
prises were  engineering  pure  and  simple.  It  furnished  an  impressive 
object  lesson  of  the  wide  applicability  of  the  onginecring.method.  Not 
the  least  part  of  that  lesson  ^vas  the  demonstration  of  the  similarity 
of  the  factors  which  make  for  success  in  all  operations  involving  the 
mastery  of  materials,  whether  in  war  or  iifjjenee.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  engineering  has  cast  its  spell  over  young  men  and  * 
that  larger  numbers  than  ever  before  are  apparently  going  to  seek 
this  type  of  training,  -whatever  their  .iffiiinate  professional  goals. 

, * That  a State  like  Alabama  in  a time  like  that  upon  which  the  country 
\ is  entering  needs  extensive  agencies  for  engineering  education  is  self- 
evident. 

What  agencies  has  it?  There,  are  two— the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  which  is  the  State  College  of  Agriculture' and  Mechanic 
Arts,. and  has  cultivated  engineering  since  its  establishment  in  1872, 
and  theTTniversity  of  Alabama,  which  has  offered  engineering  courses 
I continuously  since  1881.-  Such  courses  had,  however,  been’  offered 
^sporadically  since  1861.  Of  the  graduates  of  the  last  10  years  the 
. Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  reports  351  now  engaged  in  enginoer- 
ing,  the  University  of  Alabama  52.  The  total  enrollment  in  engineer- 
ing curricula  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  last 
academic  year  was  386,  at  the  University  of  Alabama  1 15.  Both  in- 
stitutions, but  particularly  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  be- 
cause of  its  larger  numbers,  have  sent  engineering  graduates  all  over 
the  country,  many  of  whom  occupy  distinguished  positions  in  the  pro* 
fession.  Whether  the  numbers  now  in  training  in  engineering  at 
these  two  institutions  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Stated-  - 
counting  on  the  emigration  to  other  States  of  a certain  considugble 
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-tion  with  any  degree  Jbf  accuracy  would  iecessitate  a long  investiga- 
tion, for  which  the  committee  bad  neither  the  tune  nor  the  facilities. 
If  it  might  judge  by  the  casual  testimony  it  received — and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  it — thiTBirmingham  district  alone  could  absorb,  and  is 
eager  to  absorb,  a much  larger  number  than  is  annually  available. 
The  committee  concludes,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  State 
maintain!  two  engineering  schools,  it  is  not  oversupplying  its  present 
needs  and  must  greatly  increase  the  output  of  engineers  before  it  can 
meet  its  future  needs. 

Table  62.— Enrollments  engineering  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  forlhe  20-year  period  from  1899-1918 . 


' Graduate  student*. ' 


Seniors. 


Juniors. 


* i**ar  f 

Univ.  of 

Ala.  Pol.  | 

Univ.  of  1 

Ala.  Pd.i  Univ.  of 

Ala.  Pol. 

Univ.  of 

Ala.  Pol. 

Ala. 

Inst.  | 

Ala. 

Inst,  j 

Ala. 

Inst. 

Ala. 

Inst. 

1898-99 /... 

1 

*14  ' 

1 

~7| 

1 

^ 16 

6 

25 

1899-1900 /.... 

4 

20 

1 

4 

7 ; 

21 

6 

35 

1900-1901 I.... 

3 

30 

3 

1 

4 

34 

1 

32 

1901-2  / 

0 

26  : 

4 

3 i 

0 

28 

4 

33 

1902-3 / ! 

4 

24 

0 

6 J 

4 

25 

4 

48 

3 

31 

3 

5 

6 

38 

9 

69 

1904-6 / 1 

i 

41 

2 

9 ! 

4 

50 

2 

52 

4 j 

38 

6 

14 

i ; 

42 

4 

62 

1906-7 / 

2 

46 

3 

5 

o ! 

59 

3 

57 

1907-8 / : 

' 

68  . 

0 

3 

0 

55 

• 7 

75 

1908-9 / 1 

6i ; 

0 

17 

3 

65 

10 

80 

1909-10 / 

3 

m ; 

0 

8 

4 

71 

6 

73 

1910-11..../ 

$ 

55 * 

3 

6 

15 

67 

9 

7ft 

1911-12-.../ 

2 

M i 

6 

9 

6 

61  i 

5 

vft 

1913-13.../ 

4 

40  ! 

2 

9 

„ 5 

71  ! 

12 

77 

1913-14.../ 

6 

. 46 

2 

8i 

8 

64  i 

15 

89 

1914—15. . /. ! 

6 

41 

4 

'14 ! 

9 

65  ! 

22 

82 

1915-18../ 1 

8 

.58  | 

1 

17  i 

13 

70  > 

11 

69 

1918-17  /..... 

5 

52  1 

4 

7 i 

6 

60  ! 

14 

61 

1917-18/ ] 

2 

43  | 

0 

4 

6 

«| 

*13 

69 

'dotal 

78 

820  ! 

46 

151 

. 101 

1.001  ! 

163 

1.228 

Yearly  aWitee 

3.9 

1 

41  0 ; 

L 1 

2.2 

7.6 

i 

- 5.0 

50.  0 | 

8. 1 

61.4 

Sophomore*. 

Freshmen. 

Specials. 

Total  enrollment. 

/ Year. 

Univ  of 

l 1 

1 Ala.  Pol. 

Unij.  -.f 

Ala.  Pol. 

Univ.  of 

’ Ala.  Pol. 

dotv.  ol 

Ala.  Pol. 

/ 

Ala. 

! Inst.  1 

i - 

[ Init^ 

Ala. 

I ' Inst. 

Ala. 

Inst. 

0 

40 

e 

i 

j 42 

0 

0 

6 

. 6 

134 

SJo-1900 

0 

85 

ft 

61 

9 

14 

155 

raoO-1901 

0 

! 41 

0 

60 

0 

! 10 

8 

168 

Aoo  1-2 

0 

! 67 

0 

62 

0 

12 

8 

183 

/1902-3. 

0 

46 

62 

0 

67 

1 

8 

9 

188 

/ 1905*4. 

0 

0 

72 

6 

! 18 

22 

249 

lm-L 

8 

67 

6 

79 

0 

11 

IX 

22 

268 

1906-6, 

3 

83 

16 

46 

2 

32 

904 

1900-7 

8 

74 

16 

SI 

6 

13 

36 

299 

1907-8. 

u 

79 

26 

78 

3 

! 11 

>49 

301 

19084 

94 

22 

70 

4 

16 

48 

342 

1909-10 

is 

19 

72 

9 

19 

61 

329 

1910-11,.... # 

- 9 

' < 

24 

66 

8 

u 

68 

906 

1911-12 : 

' 16 

. 94 

22 

76 

19 

9 

74 

399 

1919-11, 

18 

t ' 97 

88 

72 

9 

7 

84 

1 839 

1911-14 :...... 

29 

102 

36 

76 

6 

7 

94 

943 

1934-16.... 

24 

68* 

86 

96 

4 

8 

98 

ISO 

1916-16 , 

13 

67 

88 

146 

a 

11 

99 

969 

1914-17..... 

29 

409 

48 

• ' 169 

2 

24 

103 

408 

1917-11.*... 

41 

94 

• 56 

4# 

Q 

16 

116 

986 

HA 

\ V>  U7 

i 

L|W 

TM. 

. (00 
. 80.9; 

,,iS7. 

; „ A _ : 

79 

'.18. 

ST 

'0 

TT?v. 
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But  with  this  conclusion  the  problem  of  the  State’s  policy  with 
reference  to  engineering  education  is -by  no  means  settled.  Only  a ' 
smgle  superficial  aspect  of  it  is  touched  upon.  The  most  serious 
phase  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  existence  of  two  State-supported 
engineering  schools.  The  existence  of  two  schools  "means  division 
of  the  State’s  effort,  with  a consequent  loss— temporarily,  at  least— of 
efficiency.  It  means  rivalry  before  the  legislature  for  appropria-' 
tions,  competition  for  students,  expensive  duplication  of  high-class 
men  and  equipment,  institutional  jealousy  and  misunderstanding, 
and  all  the  wretched  chapter  of  discord  which  is  the  present  lot  of 
nearly  every  State  where  similar  conditions  prevail.  Escape  from 
these  evils  seems  well-nigh  impossible  as  long  as  the  two  schools  have . 
approxftnately  equal  support  or  may  pretend  to  approximately  equal  * 
standing.  At  any  rate,  no  State  which  divides  its  engineering  effort 
has  been  able  altogether  to  escape  them.  The  only  clean-cut  solution 
appears  to  be  the  abandonment  of  engineering  at  one  institution  and 
the  concentration  of  it  at  the  other.  In  two  of  the  five  cases  where 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  called  upon  to  arbitrate  this  ques- 
tion it  has  suggested  this  solution.  It  may  be  noted  that  the-officers 
and  partisans  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  would  favor 
this  solution  in  Alabama  provided,  of  course,  that  engineering  were 
concentrated  at  the  institute ; and  that  the  officers  and  partisans  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  would  be  equally  ready  for  it,  provided 
engineering  were  concentrated  at  the  university.  Probably  all  wouh 
agree  that  if  the  State  gave  no  engineering  education  and  were  t * 

establish  it  now  fqfphe  first  time  it  had  better-  be  centered  in  onto 
institution.  \ . T 

Is  such  concentration  noW  possible  or  desirable?  The  committ 
believes  not.  The  bases  of  its  belief  are  worth  setting  forth.  The 
reasons  for  not  concentrating  all  engineering  education  at  the  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute  ate  (1)  the  disastrous  effect  which  this 
step  would  probably  have  upon  tl\e  development  of  the  university 
and  (2)  the 'unfavorable  locatjon  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
situte  for  certain  typfes  of  engineering  instruction.  The  reasons  for 
not  concentrating  all  engineering  education  at  the  university  are  (1) 
the  fact  that  engineering  is  closely  allied  to  modern  agriculture  and 
that  adequate  instruction  in  the  latter  field  is  impossible  without 
some  facilities  for  training  in  certain  of  the  engineering  branches; 
(2)  the  traditional  position  of  engineering  as  a coordinate  part  of  tbs 
work  .of  land-grant  colleges;  and  (3).  the  admirable  record  of  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  as  a training  school  for  engineers* 
Several  of  these  reasons  should  be  discussed  in  greater  detail. 

The  University  of  Alabamajmore  than  many  State  universiti*. 
needs  applied  science.  ' The  cc  iittee  i$  yery  little  impressed  by  the 
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moved  from  the  university  the  prestige  of  the  institution  would  be 
lowered  and  in  consequence  of  this  humiliation  its  morale  under- 
mined. There  is  no  personal  or  institutional  rebuke  involved  in  re- 
adjustments of  the  State’s  educational  system  which  are  advantageous 
to  the  State.  It  is  for  a wholly  different  reason  that  the  University 
*of  Alabama  needs  engineering.  The  might  of  tradition  is  the  strong- 
est influence  in  the  life  of  an  old  institution.  Tradition  is  unques- 
tionably a most  precious  possession,  but  there  are  attendant  dangers. 
The  force  of  institutional  tradition  is  generally  against  innovation. 
It  would  preserve  unaltered  the  standards  and  practices  of  the  past. 
It  is  blind  to  the  new  demands  of  a changed  social  environment,  which 
must,  be  met  by  other  educational  methods.  Now  the  peculiar  obliga- 
tion of  a State  university  is  the  obligation  to  keep  constantly  abreast 
of  the  social  needs  of  the  State;  constantly  to  adapb.the  training  it 
purveys  to  those  needs;  to  be  the  interpreter  of  both  the  present  and 
the  future  as  well  as  of  the  past.  Privately  supported  institution' 
may  stand  prat  if  they  choose,  and  if  they  dare.  A State  university 
must  ever  be  moving  on,  ever  changing  ground.  The  set  of  tradition 
at  the  University  of  Alabama,  os  at  many  old  institutions  North  and 
South,  is,  unless  the  committee  has  been  misled,  in  the  direction  of  a 
literary  and  bookish  training.  The  university  has  consequently  had 
"to  combat  a sentiment  in  the  State  that  it  is  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  a limited  class,  and  that  it  L<  remote  from  the  life  of  the  people. 
Engineering  is  the  most  vital  bond  with  the  life  of  the  State.  Both 
for* the  sake  of  its  contacts  with  the  State  and  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
inner  balance,  it  is  therefore  essential  that  the  university  conduct 
bourses  in  the  applications  of  science. 

The  second  reason  for  the  retention  of  engineering  instruction  at 
the  university  is  the  location  of  that  institution.  It  is  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  mining  and  industrial  district  and  relatively  close  to' 
rivei^development  projects  and  to  sources  of  water  power.  Short 
of  location  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Birmingham  itself, 
the  university  could  scarcely  be  better  situated  for  conducting  engi- 
neering education.  If  the  Industrial  area  grows  as  is  anticipated* 
it  will  inevitably'  become  a center  of  higher  technical  training.  It 
is  appropriate  that  a State  institution  should  become  the  chief  agency 
for,  such  training.  The  university  is  already  in  the  field  and  may 
nroperly  be  that  agency.  Auburn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  remote  from 
ariv  industrial  community.  Its  immediate  environs  offer  no  oppor- 
tunities‘for ; engineering  students  either  to  observe  or  to  participate  in 
engineering  practice  except  as  it  applies  to  agriculture".  Engineering 
instruction  ts  cbiiriug  to  be  associated  more and  more  with  actual  engi- 
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mittee  ventures  to  predict  that  before  long  engineering  schools  will 
find  industrial  clinics  as  nearly  indispensable  to  their  existence.  In 
its  laboratories  ua  engineering  school  is  of  course  able  to  produce  the 
essential  conditions  of  scientific  practice  necessary  to  reenforce  theo- 
retical instruction.  Bat  it  js  the  supplementing  of  the  laboratory 
by  the  shop  that  is  on  the  eve  of  general  adoptionr  Incidentally  this 
tendency  will  relieve  engineering  schools  of  a .great  burden  of  ex- 
pense. The  engineering  school  therefore  which  is  located  within  an 
industrial  district  has  the  keys  to  the  future. 

To  remove  engineering  instruction  from  a landrgrant  college  is 
legally  possible.  The  courts  have  several*  times  affirmed  the  legal 
right  of  the  State  to  redistribute  the  land-grant  fund  at  its  pleasure. 

It  is,  however,  a practical  impossibility  to  remove  engineering  from 
any  well  established  land-grant  college.  Again  the  force  of  tradi- 
tion comes  into  play.  Sixty  years  of  possession  of  the  engineering 
field  have  given  the  land-grant  colleges  what  is  regarded  as  a vested 
right  to  engineering  training.  All  efforts  of  their  opponents  to  . 
prove  that  Congress  in  1862  did  not  intend  to  include  engineering 
by  the  t^m  “mechanic  arts”  have  failed  to  shake  their  position. 
And  it  Ls  fortunate  for  the  country  that  this  has  been  the. case.  The 
contribution  of  the  land-grant  colleges  to  the  development  of  engi- 
neering education  lias  been  of  inestimable  value.  But  even  if  it  were 
practicable  to  remove  engineering  from  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  it  would,  in  the  committee^  judgment,  be  unwise.  The 
interrelations  of  agriculture  and  engineering  are  growing  constantly 
closer.  The  single  land-grant  institution  which . was  established 
solely  as  an  agricultural  college  has  recently  been  obliged  to  introduce 
certain  courses  in  engineering.  If  the  forecast  of  the  coming  devel- 
opment of  engineering  science  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  section 
is  correct,  engineering  can  no  more  be  dissociated  from  agriculture  . 
in  the  future  than  from  any  other  productive  industry, 

A contributory  factor,  although  not  by  itself  a determinative  one, 
is  the  extraordinary  line  of  distinguished  engineers  that  have  received 
their  professional  education  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
It  would  violate  the  sense  of  fitness  of  every  unprejudiced  person  in 
the  State  if  an  institution  with  such  a record  were  to  be  shorn  of  itft. 
prfhcipal  activity  for  the  sake  of  promoting  regularity  in  the  State 
scheme  of  higher  education.  N 

* Is  the  result  then  a complete  impcuise?  If  the  officers  of  the  twp 
institutions  will  resolutely  face  the  facts  and  will  consent  to  treat  the 
problem  of  engineering  training  as  a State  problem  in  which  themsti- 
tntions  are  #but  instruments  and  not  the  principal  benefidariee,a 
reasonable  /solution  is  possibkThatthequesdonhas  notjwen  ap-r 
indicated  th$ 
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work  of  engineering  instruction.  The  catalogues  of  the 'two  institu- 
tions announce  the  following  degree  curricula  in  engineering : 


Architectural  engineering. 

Chemistry  anti  metallurgy. 

In  addition  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  gives  two-year 
courses  in  electricity,  mining,  and  architecture  and  one-year  courses 
in  road  construction  and  wireless  telegraphy.  The  University  of 
Alabama  offers  two-year  technical  courses  designed  to  fit  men  for 
various  vocations  in  the  general  field  of  engineering. 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  these  offerings  is  their  simi- 
larity. Duplication  is  as  cpmplete  as  possible,  taking  into  account 
. the  fact  that  one  institution  offers  only  five  degree  curricula,  while 

the  other  offers  seven.  A certain  amount  of  duplication  is  inevitable 
if  there  are  to  be  two  schools  of  engineering.  Duplication  in  engi- 
neering education  is  expensive  and  it  entails  other  undesirable  con- 
sequences. But  the  committee  has  already  registered  the  opinion 
that  it  is  less  undesirable  in  Alabama  than  the  concentration  of 
engineering  at  one  institution,  which  would  put  an  end  to  it  for 
all  time. 

Granting  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  area  of  duplication  should  be 
reduced  as  much  as  possible,  The  experts  in  engineering  education 
that  the  committee  has  consulted  agree  that  some  work  in  the  four 
basic  branches  of  engineering  science,  namely,  civil,  electrical, 

; mechanical,  and  chemical  engineering,  should  be  carried  forward  in 

*"  Any  institution  which  grants  engineering  degrees.  Radical  differen 

. tiation  of  the  work  of  the  Alabama  institutions  in.  these*  fields^  would 

’• ; probably  not  be  feasible,  at  least  in  the  immediate  future.  The  com- 

L mittee  conceives  such  differentiation  to  be  possible  within  limits, 

;•  . however,  as  time  goes  on.  For  example,  it  may  turn  out  that  one 

i . institution  is  better  equipped  and  bettor  located  to  give  thorough 

^ work  in  mechanical  engineering  than  the  other,  and  that  therefore 

| students  desiring  t6  fit  themselves  as  mechanical  engineers  should  be 

referred  to  it.  But  for  the  present  duplication  in  theise  four  branches 
k ’ must  be-accepted  as'  one  of  the  burdens  the  State  must  carry  for  hav- 

§■-  kg  failed  earlier  in  its  history  to  organize  its  program  of  higher 

SI  training  more  wisely. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute : 
Civil  engineering. 

Electrical  engineering. 
Mechanical  engineering. 
Chemical  engineering. 
Mining  engineering. 


University  of  Alabama: 
t Civil  and  highway  engineering. 
Electrical  engineering. 
Mechanical  engineering. 
Chemical  engineering. 

Mining  engineering. 
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cost  per  student  clock  hour  of  instruction  in  mining  engineering  is 
generally  nearly  double  that  in  any  other  engineering  department. 
Duplication  is  also  wholly  unnecessary.  There  is  no  State  that  needs 
two  schools  of  mining  engineering.  No  mining  school  in  the  country 
has  a large  enrollment.  There  are,  indeed,  probably  more  mining 
schools  in  the  United  States  than  at  likely  to  be  needed  for  many 
years  to  produce  an  adequate  supply  of  mining  engineers.  That 
Alabama  with  its  meager  funds  for  higher  education  should  attempt 
to  maintain  two  full-fledged  degree-granting  departments  of  mining 
engineering  is  a manifest  absurdity,  which  is  rendered  still  more 
patent  by  a consideration  of  the  enrollments  at  the  two  institutions. 
Neither  has  ever  enrolled  more  thaqjjiandful  in  this  branch.  In  the 
last  academic  year  the  Alabama  polytechnic  Institute  reported  six 
students  in  mining  engineering,  the  university  none.  Here  is  one 
place  where  concentration  can  be  effected  with  obvious  benefit  to  the 
State. 

The  committee  recommends  that  henceforth  instruction  in  mining 
engineering  be  cpffducted  at  the  university  alone  and  that  with  it  be 
associated  the  degree  curricula  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy  which  the 
demands  of  the  State  wnrrant.  It  bases  its  recommendation  oh  two 
grounds:  ThAfirst  is. the  location  of  the  university  in  the  mining 
district.  The  second  is  its  slightly  superior  equipment  for  this  work. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  university  has  been  less  successful  in  the 
past  in  attracting  mining  students,  the  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
logic  of  the  situation  irresistibly  designates*  it  as  the  place  where  the 
State  should  center  its  effort  in  mining  education. 

Whether  the  State  is  justified  in  maintaining  degree  curricula  in 
architecture  and  architectural  engineering  the  committee  is  unable  to  v 
say.  It  notes  that  this  work  and  the  plans  for  its  development  at  the 
Alabama  Polyteohnic  Institute  are  unanimously  indorsed  by  the  Ala- 
bnina  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. . records  its 
doubts,  however,  and  suggests  that  before  any  considerable  effort  in 
this  direction  is  undertaken  the  needs  of  the  State  for  architects  and 
architectural  engineers  be  studied  by  the  State  council  of  education/ 
and  weighed  against  the  needs  in  other  fields  of  engineering. 

The  baleful  effects  of  unregulated  institutional  competition  on  the 

/development  of  a wise  and  far-sighted  State  policy  in  professional 
training  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  present  situation  of  these 
two  engineering  colleges.  The  field  of  engineering  as  defined  by  the 
Stated  productive  industries  iff  little  more  than  half  occupied  by  both 
together,  but  it  appears  to  the  putside  observer  that  neither  has  had 
sufficient  power  of  detachment  from  the  absorbing  preoccupations 
of  institutional  rivalry  to  explore  it  with  a view  to  efficient  State 
service.  There  are  at  least  four  lines  of  engineering  which  the  com 
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mittee  believes  are  essential  to  the  future  development  of  industrial 
production  and  whichdemand  the  attention  of  Alabama  institutions 
if  the  latter  are  to^Wlfill  their  obligations  to  the  State’s  productive 
interests.  They  are  (1)  agricultural  engineering,  (2)  sanitary  engi- 
neering, (3)  textile  engineering,  and  (4:)  industrial  and  commercial 
engineering.  The  committee  is  persuaded  that  investigation  will 
show  a well-defined  need  for  intelligent  leadership  and  training  in  all 
these  lines. 

The  general  outlines  of  a program  for  the  future  conduct  of  these 
two  engineering  institutions,  a program  ■'which  will  not,  to  be  sure, 
end  unnecessary  duplication  at  once  but  which  will  lend  gradually 
to  a definite  differentiation,  may  easily  l>e  sketched.  The  first  fea- 
ture of  it  concerns  intention  and  emphasis.  The  university  should 
make  the  service  of  the  mining  and  industrial  district  in  which  it  is 
located  its  guide  in  the  field  of  engineering  education.  { a ) It  should 
emphasize  mining  engineering  and- -those  other  phase's  of  engineering 
education  which  are  contributory  to  it  and  which  grow  out  of  it. 
(b)  It  should  develop  hydraulic  engineering  and  should  serve  as 
the  State’s  principal  agency  for  the  solution  of  problems  connected 
with  the  exploitation  of  wuter-povVer  and  for  the  training  of  experts 
in  this  field,  (r)  The  university  should  develop  as  its  means  permit 
those  newer  applications  of  engineering  science  to  industrial  organi- 
zation and  management  which  have  been  referred  to  and  which  the 
Birmingham  district  demands.  (</)  It  should  apply  itself  also  to 
the  large  scientific  and  economic  problems  connected  with  sanitation 
and  to  the  training  of  sanitary  engineers. 

The  field  is  large  enough  to  tax  the  resources  of  an  institution 
10  times  as  well  supported  as  the  university.  To  cover  a smallseg- 
ment  of  it  thoroughly  and  effectively  would  he  vastly  more  creditable 
than  to  stake  off  the  whole  aroa  and  to  leave  part  of  it  unworked. 
If  the  objection  should  be  raised  that  a fractional  enterprise  in 
engineering  education  is  unworthy  the  attention  of  a first-class  insti- 
tution, the  example  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology'  may  be  cited, 
which  devotes  itself  to  a single  engineering  specialty  and  has  won 
international  distinction.  reorientation  in  its  point  of  view  toward 
engineering  education  is  what  the  university  needu.  If  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  its  program  were  the  service  of  the  State  in  this 
group  of  engineering  enterprises  and  not  the  traditional  con- 
ception of  an  orthodox  engineering  school,  it  would  be  in  a position 
to  make  6 far-reaching  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  State 
and  also  to  work  out  a valuable  and  distinctive  effort  in  engineering 
education;  one,  moreover,  that  would  probably  not  be  duplicated  by 
any  other  institution;  - 

.thesame  principle  and  point  of  view  to  .engi- 
would  result  likewise 
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in  a general  differentiation  of  its  effort  from  that  of  the  university. 
The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  is,  or  should  be,  the  State’s  chief 
agency  for  intelligent  leadership  in  the  organization  aj.  1 regenera- 
tion of  the  agricultural,  textile,  and  highway  interests  of  he  State. 
The  committee  suggests  that  it  make  these  obligations  its  gi.de.  If 
• its  future  policy  in  the  organization  of  engineering  training  were 
shaped  primarily  by  the  demands  of  the  State  for  highway  construc- 
tion, foi*  increased  agricultural,  lumber,  and  live-stock  production, 
and  for  the  development  of  mill  towns  and  the  milling  industry,  it 
too  would  be  able  to  make  a unique  contribution  both  to  the  State’s 
industrial  output  and  to  its  own  educational  strength. 

Of  course  the  success  of  such  a program  as  has  been  outlined  would 
depend  in  the  first  place  upon  a careful  and  impartial  study  of  the 
State’s  needs  in  the  field  of  engineering  education,  and  in  the  second 
placy  upon  a genuine  effort  by  the  two  institutions  to  cooperate  in 
meeting  these  needs.  The  first  requisite  will  be  provided  for  if  the 
State  accepts  the  committee’s  recommendations  for  a State  Council 
of  Education.  The  second  can  not  l>e  secured  by  legislative  action,  or 
indeed  by  exhortation.  It  may  be  furthered  by  the  work  of  ttyp  State 
Council  of  Education,  which  will  tend  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  the 
State's  effort  in  higher  education  and  the  subordination  of  the  inter- 
ests of  any  institution  to  the  interests  of  that  effort  as  a whole.  But 
the  substitution  of  . a spirit  of  cooperation  for  a sp:nt  of  competition 
and  antagonism  entails  a rebirth.  The  issue  is  of  importance.  The 
State  is  justified  in  using  any  means  however  drastic  to  bring  it  to 
pass. 

Before  leaving  this  aspect  of  theEubject  there  are  a few  ghosts  that 
should  be  laid.  Much  time  and  effort  have  been  spent  by  each  insti- 
tution in  attempts  to  prove  priority  in  the  engineering  field,  and  thus 
to  shift  to  the  other  the  burden  of  the  sin  of  duplication.  The  ques- 
tion is  as  indefinitely  debatable  as  the  question  of  Hamlet’s  sanity — 
and  the  settlement  of  it  just  about  as  important.  It  has  no  bearing 
whatever  on^present  and  future  policies,  which  must  be  determined 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  State’s  advantage. 

The  doctrine  has  been  assiduously  fostexedoncertai  n quarters  that 
there  is  an  et^ential  distinction  between  the  engineering  training 
offered  by  the  university  and  that  provided  by  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute.  Accordmg  to  this  doctrine  the  university  is  the 
home  of  professional  engineering,  whereas  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  gives  a kind  of  denatured  trade  training  which  masquerades 
in  the  garments  of  engineering  education.  As  far  as  the  committee 
can  discover  the  only  basis  of  fact  for.  this  rumor  M$s  in  the  past  elas- 
ticity of  the  entrance  standards  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute** 
The  committee  will  have  something  to  say  about  these  later**  Here. 
^ it  desires  merely  to  note  that  thw  see^  have 
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little  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  engineering  curricula.  These 
are  standard  in  scope.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long  list  of  promi- 
nent engineering  alumni  indicates  that  the  authorities  of  the  Ala- 
bama  Polytechnic  Institute  have  been  unusually  successful,  in  spite 
of  the  remoteness  of  the  college  from  centers  of  production,  in  making 
the  work  in  engineering  vital  and  practical.  The  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  has  served  the  engineering  needs  of  the  State  with 
conspicuous  success. 

Tne  university’s  past  achievements  in  this  line  are  far  less  impres- 
sive. In  spite  of  large  equipment  it  has  graduated  an  average  of  less 
than  four  engineers  a year,  and  never  more  than  eight.  That  is  a 
very  small  output  to  offset  the  cost  of  this  division  of  the  university. ; 
(See  Table  62^  The  intimate  relationships  of  the  institution  with 
the  Birmingham  district  are  made  much  of  by  the  university  officers. 
Thus  far,  however,  these  relationships  have  not  been  realized  in  prac- 
tice. The  committee  was  amazed  that  an  institution  so  situated  had 
made  so  little  actual  use  of  its  extraordinary  advantages.  It  has  done 
little  to  develop  the  modern  form  of  engineering  education,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  establishment  of  close  contacts  with  the  industries,  and 
involves  the  interplay  of  school  and  shop.  The  university,  however, 
needs  engineering  as  if  means  of  binding  its  activities  to  the  life 
of  the  State.  If  it  grasps  this  conception  and  its  implications,  it  can 
, still  render  important  service  in  this  field. 


The  development  of  a genuinely  effective  State  program  of  engi- 
neering education  comes  back  finally  to  the  question  oi  support. . The 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  institute  in  the 
last  decade  are  all  in  payment  of  services  rendered,  largely  in  the  agri- 
cultural field.  Out  of  them  and  the  small  Federal  appropriations  the 
institute  has'had  to  carry  on  its  whole  teaching  effort.  The  State 
has  madenq  specific  appropriations  for  engineering  education,  except 
the  small  appropriations  for  buildings.  The  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  is  badly  handicapped  for  equipment  and  has  not  space 
enough.  It  is  inconceivable  that  it  can  much  longer  be  expected  to  do 
creditable  work  in  the  engineering  field  without  large  additions  to 
its  resources.  The  present  budget  does  not’  approximately  cover  its 
needs.  The  university,  since  the  large  appropriations  which  were 
used  for  an  engineering  building  in  1907,  has  had  no  direct  grants  for 
engineering  education*  The  engineering  college  has  been  supported 
out  of  the  income  from  ita  endowment  fundi.  Th$t  this  has  been 
sufficient  to  carry  the  college  thus  far  is  due  to  the  small  enrollment 
If  the  State  means  to  put  the  training  for  this,  its  second  tnok  im- 
portant jyofessiqp,  on  a firm  foundation,  it  will  have  to  adopt  a far 
more  liberal  policy  toward  both  institutions  than  it  has  ever  practiced 
'.iliTffie'past^;  *;■  • * - ; • . . ■ 
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TEACHER  TRAINING. 

*The  State  of  Alabama  has  15£  high  so/ools  for  whites,  employ- 
ing approximately  500  teachers.  The  turnover  in  the  teaching 
profession  is  rapid.  There  are  annually  about  200  vacancies  to  be 
filled  in  the  field  of  high-school  teaching  and  administration  for  the 
white  race  alone.  In  no  other  profession  is  it  possible  to  determine  so 
accurately  the  number  of  practitioners  needed.  The  determination 
in  tljp  case  of  teaching  is  reduced  to  a"  mathematical  certainty, 
^although  the  committee  has  been  unable  to  assemble  the  exact 'figures. 
Knowledge  of  the  kind  of  professional  equipment  which  high-school 
teachers  should  have  is  almost  as  definite.  Courses  for  the  prepara- 
tions of  high-school  teachers  and  administrators  are  well  developed 
all  over  the  United  States.  There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the 
indispensable  requirements  in  the  way  of  preparation  and  experience 
which  should  be  demanded  of  high-school  teachers  in  order  to  secure 
a- well-served  State  system  of  high  .schools.  The  fundamental  require- 
ments are  (1)  graduation  from  a standard  college,  (2)  study  in'' the 
field  of  education  and  psychology  in  a collegiate  institution,  (3)  ex- 
perience'in  actual  teaching  or  in  practice  teaching,  and  (4)  special 
familiarity  with  the  subjects  to  he  taught.  These  represent  minimum 
requirements,  which  are  likely  to  be  advanced  as  time  goes  on. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  argue  the  importance  to  the  State 
of  adequate  provision  to  meet  these  easily  demonstrable  needs.  With-*  ^ - 
out  strong  hi&h  schools  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  State 
breaks  down.  Not  only  are  the  children  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  secondary  education  defrauded  of  their  right  to  educational  ad- 
vancement, but  a gap  is  created  between  the  common  schools  and  the 
higher  institutions.  The  popular  method  of  bridging  the  gap  is  for 
the  colleges  to  move  down  to  the  high-school  level.  When  they  do  so 
the  prospect  of  genuine  professional  training  is  lost  The  Colleges 
become  hybrid  institutions,  neither  secondary  nor  higher.  Alabama 
has  had  experience  enough  with  this  condition  to  realize  its  serious- 
ness. Its  high-school  system  is  largely  a product  of  the  last  decade 
and  a half.  Before  its  existence  the  colleges  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain preparatory  departments,  their  standards  of  college  training 
were  low,  and  their  graduates  were  not  accepted  as  of  equal  rank 
with  those  of  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  estab- 
lishment o.f  high  schools  throughout  the  State,  the  strengthening  of 
their  work,  and  the  raising  of  the  majority  of  the  colleges  to  a col- 
legiate level  are  largely  the  result  of  stimulus  applied  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  Through  the  activities  of  the  university’s  pro- 
fessors of  secondary  education  and  as  a result  of  the  university’s 
leadership  in  the  formation  of  the  Association  of  Alabama  Colleges,  , J 
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the  high  schools  have  been  bom  and  nursed,  colleges  have  been  led 
into  paths  of  academic  righteousness,  and  the  foundations  have  been 
laid  for  a State  system  of  secondary  and  higher  education  which  is 
in  accord  with  the  demands  of  the  times. 


Bat  it  is  necessary  to' build  still  further*upon  these  foundations. 
The  mere  existence  of  hi^h  schools  is  not  sufficient  without  properly 
qualified  teachers  to  serve  then).  The  State  must  maintain  adequate 
agencies  for  training  high-school  teachers.  What  are  the  existing 
agencies?  How  far  do  they  go  toward  supplying  the  annual  va- 
cancies in  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  high  schools? 

The  school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  the  schoof 
of  agricultural  education  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
the  Alabama  Uirls1  Technical  Institute  are  the  regularly  constituted 
agencies  for  the  draining  of  high-school  teachers.  In  the  last  aca- 
demic year  the  diversity  school  of  education  sent  into  the  teaching 
profession  approximately  30,  the  school  of  agricultural  education  of 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  10,  the  Alabama  Girls’  Technical 
Institute  61,  about  half  of  whom  entered  the  fiel^of  elementary  edu- 
cation. The  output  of  the  last  year  was  everywhere  affected  by  the 
war.  The  total  enrollment  in  edupation  curricula  is  therefore  more 
significant  of  the  scope  of  ;these,  institutions  as  teacher-training 
agencies.  The  university  enrolled  188,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  49  in  education  curricula  in  1917-18.  The  Alabama' Girls' 


v.  Technical  Institute  reports  116  of  the  present  enrollment  as  intending 
to  teach.  Of  these,  but  56  expect  to  enter  the  high-school  field.  In 
addition,  a small  number  of  the  graduates  of  private  colleges  in  the 
State  engage  in  higli-school  teaching.  A liberal  estimate  of  the  pos- 
sible product  of  all  of  these  sources  indicates  that  the  State  can  count 
on  reemiting  from  the  teacher-training  agencies  within  its  borders 
approximately  80  high-school  teachers  a year. 

The  discrepancy  between  80  and  200,  the  number  of  high-school 
teachers  needed  annually,  must  be  met  somehow/  How?  In  many 
other  States  where  there  are  shortages  of  home-trained  teachers  the 
deficits  are  largely  made  good  by  employing  teachers  from  other 
States.  With  rare'  exceptions  this  source  of  supply  is  practically 
closed  to  Alabama.  The  State  pays  such  low  salaries  that  it  can  not 
attract  teachers  from  other  communities.  Since  the  schools  must 
run,  the  remedy  which  has  been  perforce  adopted  is  the  employment 
of  improperly  prepared  teachers — graduates  of  the  State  normal 
schools  an<f  teachers  from  the  elementary  ranks  who  have  had  no  col- 
lege training.  The  schools  suffer.  . 

In  order  to  rescue  itself  from  this  situation  the  committee  judges 
that  the  State  must  take  three  steps : (1)  It  must  increase  the  salaries 
tiigl^school Teachers.  This  will  be  necessary1  both  to  induce  Ala 
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brmla  students  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  and  to.  supply  the 
' State’s  deficiencies  from  other  sources.  (2)  It  must  insist  upon  ade- 
quate professional  preparation  before  it  grants  even  a temporary 
license  to  high-school  teachers.  -(3)  It  must  strengthen  its  training 
agencies. 

' The  necessity  for  a general  large  increase  of  salaries  has  already 
been  argued.  The  State  has  also  already  taken  the  first  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  proj>cr  standards  for  high-school  teachers’  li- 
censes. It  has  wisely  defined  by  statute  the  function  of  the  normal 
schools  as  being  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers.  The  blur- 
i|pg  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  normal  schools  and  the 
high  schools,  common  in  many  States,  is  thus  here  happily  avoided. 
Through  the  action  of  the  State  high-school  commission  the  State  has 
established  college  graduation  as  a prerequisite  for  the  first-grade 
certificate.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  it  has  not  made  duo  provi- 
sion tor  the  support  of  the  recognized  training  agencies  for  high- 
school  teachers.  In  tfie  following  paragraphs  the  present  scope  and 
future  necessities  of  these  agencies  are  discussed, 
j I he  school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Alabama . — This  divi- 
sion of  the  university  is  served  by  four  professors  of  education.  It 
shares  the  services  of  those  members  of  the  general  university  faculty 
whose  departments  lie  within  the  range  of  subjects  ordinarily  taught 
by  high  schools.  Only  one  of  the  four  professors'  of  education  is 
supported  wholly  by  the  State.  Of  the  others,  one  is  paid  by  the 
General  Education  Board,  one'bv  the  income  from  the  Peabody  fund, 
and  one  in  part  by  the  Federal  funds  for  vocational  education  and 
in  part  by  the  State  appropriations  required  to  match  these  funds. 
The  work  of  the  professor  supported  by  the  General  Education  Board, 
is  largely  in  the  field  of  high-school  inspection.  It  represents  a con- 
tribution made  to  the  State  department  of  education  and  the  other 
colleges  of  the  State  quite  a k much  as  to  the  university.  It  relieves 
the  State  department  of  the  burden  of  high:school  inspection.  But 
a fraction  of  this  professor’s  time  is  devoted  to  instruction.1  The 
employment  of  a professor  from  thp  income  of  the  Peabody  fund  is 
a temporary  arrangement  allowed  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund  until 
such  time  as  the  educational  building  for  which  the  fund  was  given 
may  be  needed.  TJiis  time  is  already  in  sight.  The  professor  of 
vocational  education  must  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  training 
* of  teachers  in  trades  and  industries.  His  energies  can  not  be  diverted 
to  the  general  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

The  committee  has  indicated  that  one  of  the  indispensable  require- 
ments for  properly  trained  high-school  teachers  is  actual  teaching 


1For  recommendations  covering  the  future  administration  of  high' school  Inspection, 
ysss  Chapters  IV  and  XI.  * 
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experience,  or  experience  in  practice  teaching.  Since  possession  of 
the  former  is  largely  a matter  of  accident,  it  follows  that  every  well- 
organized  institution  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  must  have  fa- 
cilities fQr  practice  teaching.  These  may  be  provided  citlnu’  in  a 
practice  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  training  institution,  or 
through  the  services  of  the  students  as  practice  teachers  in  regular 
public  schools.  Institutions  located  in  or  near  large  cities  may  profit 
ably  secure  practice-teaching  facilities  by  cooperative  urranjjment 
with  the  public-school  authorities.  Otherwise  the  practice  school  is 
a ifecessity.  The  University  of  Alabama  has  no  practice-teaching 
facilities  at  present.  The  committee  understands  that  arrangements 
are  on  the  point  of  completion  which  will  enable  it  to  use  the  Tqgcn- 
loosa  high  school  for  this  purpose.  The  committee  doubts,  however, 
whether  the  privileges  of  the  local  public  school  will  in  the  near 
future  be  sufficient  for  the  university’s  needs. 

e school  of  education  of  the  university  should  be  in  a position 
turn  from  100  to  150  graduates  into  the  field  of  high-scliool  teaching 
annually,  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  part  of  the  great  task  of  providing  the 
State  with  the  well -trained  secondary  school  staff  which  it  need^.  The 
State  should  therefore  place  the  school  on  a more  substantial  footing  ' 
without,  delay.  It  should  make  adequate  appropriations  for  a suffi- 
cient faculty.  It  should  release  the  income  of  the  Peabody  fund  and 
supplement  it  to  provide  a building.  Jt  should  establish  a prat  lice 
school  under  the  control  of  the  university. 

.The  committee  assumes  that  the  preparation  of  vocational  teachers 
in  trades  and  industries,  now  partially  subsidized  by  Smith-Ifyighes 
. funds,  will  continue  to  be  done  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

The  school  of  agricultural  education  of . the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute . — The  effort  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  in  the 
field  of  teacher-training  has  of  latoi^een  limited  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  agriculture.  The  work  is  now  in  part  subsidized  by  Fed- 
eral funds  for  vocational  education.  The  committee  commends  the 
wisdom  of  this  limitation*  The  State  has  made' extensive  provision 
for  agricultural  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  In  r consequent 
there  is  a large  demand  for  teachers  of  agriculture.  If  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  is  enabled  to  occupy  this  field  fully,  it  will  ren- 
der its  most  appropriate  contribution  in  the  preparation  of  teachers.* 
The  committee  has  examined  fcnd  in  general  indorses  the  plans  of  the 
school  for  the  development  of  broader  courses  in.  agriculture  and 
country  life  as  preparation  for  rural  leaders.  Like  the  school  of  edu- 
cation of  the  university,  however,  the  School  of  agricultural  education 
needs  facilities  for  practice  teaching.  The  committee  judges  that  in 
view  of  th'e  peculiar  purposes  of  the  school  it  is  preferable  to.  arrange 
for  these  in  connection  with  the  work  of  rurattiigh  schools.  T&e  be 
injps^of tiiese  contacts  have  already  been  made.  Such  arrange- 
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ments  have  entailed  considerable  supervision  and  provisions  for 
travel.  The  State  should  recognize  these  needs  by  suitable  appro- 
priations. ; 

The  committee  is  unable  to  se6  the  necessity  or  the  desirability  of 
a separate  inspection  of  high  schools  by  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute.  The  existence  up  to  the  present  year  of  this  enterprise  it 
regards  as  a sheer  waste  of  time  and  money.  The  undertaking  also, 
has  the  added  disadvantage  of  emphasizing  the  competition* between 
the  institute  and  the  university.1 

Summer  nchooh.— Both  the  university  and  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  maintain  summer1  schools  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  teachers.  The  university  receives  $5,000  a year  for  the  support, 
of  its  summer  school,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  nothing. 
The  advantages  of  summer  schools  as  instruments  fcfr  the  profes- 
sional preparation  and  advancement  of  t lie  teaching  body  have  al- 
ready been  discussed,  (See  Chapter  XIX.)  It  is  here  sufficient  to 
' note  that  in  the  summer  schools  of  these  two  institutions  there  ap- 
pears the  single  inconsistency  in  the  organization  of  the  State’s  sys- 
tem of  teacher  training.  The  summer  schools  of  both  the  university 
and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  cater  largely  to  elementary 
teachers.  Almost  an  oven  half  of  the  students  at  the  last  session  of 
the  university  summer  school  were  not  of  college  rank.  The  majority 
of  these,  were  elementary  school  teachers.  A similar  situation  has 
prevailed  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  committee  is 
elsewhere  recommending  the  strengthening  of  the  summer  schools 
maintained  in  connection  with  tlic  normal  schoods.  It  judges  that 
when  the  normal  schools  are  in  a position  to  accommodate  the  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  the  university  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  should  limit  enrollment  in  their  summer  schools  to  teachers 
above  elementary-school  grade,  andto  college  students.  This  is  not 
likely  to  be  possible,  however,  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  offered  by  summer  schools  in  other 
States  is  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  come  in  contact  with  the  leaders 
in  the  profession.  Universities  and,  State  colleges  mate  special 
efforts  to  engage  as  instructors  for  periods  of  from  one  to  six  weeks 
the^men  and  women  who  have  achieved  a national  reputation  in  their 
respective  fields.  Owing  to  the  inadequacy,  of  their  support,  the 
Alabama  sumirfer  schools  have  been  able  to  follow  this  practice  only 
to  a very  slight  extent.  Unless  the  grant  to  the  university  summer 
school  were  at  least  doubled,  and  unless  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  were  supplied  with  equal  resources,  the  committee  can  not 
see  how  their  offerings  can  be  expected  to  Compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  sumnjer  schools  of,  other  State  institutions.  * 
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The  Alabama  Girls1  Technical  Institute. — The  preparation  of 
high-school  teachers  is  a by-product  of  the  work  of  the  Alabama 
Girls’  Technical  Institute.  As  a result  of  the  extraordinarily  effective 
training  in  home  economics  offered  by  this  institution,  its  graduates 
have  been  in  increasing  dem&nd  as  teachers  and  supervisors  of  this 
subject  Incidentally  they  have  taught  other  subjects  in  the  school 
curriculum.  The  Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute  does  not,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  committee’s  opinion  should  not  in  the  future,  devote 
ari^verv  large  part  of  its  resources  to  the  specific  task  of  training 
high-school  teachers.  It  has  a distinctive  function  to  fulfill  in  the 
State’s  scheme  of  higher  education.  What  the  committee  conceives 
this  function  to  be  is  discussed  later.  The  committee  favors  the 
continued  recognition  of  the  institute’s  graduates  in  home  economics 
and  also  in  music  and  commercial  branches  by  the  appointing 
authorities  as  candidates  for  high-school  positions  in  this  subject. 


MEDICINE. 

v 

That  a State  containing  approximately  2 per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States,  a State,  moreover,  with  pocu- 
. liarly  complex  problems  in  the  domain  of  sanitation  and  public 
health,  needs  medical  service  is  axiomatic.  Does  the  obligation  rest 
upon  the  State  to  supply  its  own  needs  by  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
fessional training  agencies  ? A categorical  answer  to  this  question  cah 
not  perhaps  be  given.  Btft  it  should  be  noted  that  the  united  effort  of  the 
medical  profession — probably  the  best  organized  of  all  professions 
and  the  one  which  has  devoted  most  attention  to  the  raising  of  pro- 
fessional standards — has  been  toward  the  development  of  medical 
education  on  national  rather  than  on  State  lines.  The  conditions 
requisite  for  medical  education  in  the  modem  sense  can  not  be  met 
everywhere.  Modern^  medical  education,  especially  in  the  clinical 
years,  can  be  carried  on  successfully  only  in  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion. It  always  demands  costly  equipment  It  is  the  most  expensive 
> type  of  professional  training  While  no  populous  State  therefore 
m^IUfteglect  provision  for  an  adequate  supply  of  medical  service,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  its  needs  may,  and  should  be,  met  without  the 
maintenance  of  a four-year  medical  school.  Indeed,  if  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  a school  would  interfere  with  the  support  of  other 
kinds  of  training  that  must  be  furnished  by  the  State,  it  is  clear  that 
the  claims  of  the  medical  school  are  of  secondary  importance.  There 
■ exist  numerous  well  equipped  and  generously  endowed  schools  in 
^various  parts  of  the  country  which  "are  judged  to  be  able  to  supply 
the-  national  heeds  in  medical  education  for  some  years  to  come.1 

v v/; - " “ 7 ’ r * ' “ " “ 

: ^ ‘Tb«  cotnmm«  point*  out  that  It  mlfht  t*  muefc  cbeftper  for.  a State  to  rapport 

■tadetiti  of  mod)  da  • In  existiof  schools  QutsSda  ttsborders  thanto  maintain  Its  own 
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The  problem  of  medical  education  in  Alabama  has  been  a vexed 
one  for  some  years.  The  committee  has  devoted  to  its  solution  &> 
disproportionate  part  of  the  tune  allowed  it  for  the  whole  investiga— 
tion.  Finally,  at  the  urgent  suggestion  of  persons  both  inside  and 
outside  the  University  of  Alabama,  it  sought  expert  medical  advice. 

^Tllb  committee  invited  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  medical 
education,  Lieut.  Col.  Horace  D.  Arnold,  of  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  formerly  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  medicine  of  Har- 
vard University  and  former  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Medical. 
Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  to  render . an' 
opinion.  The  opinion,  in  which  the  committee  wholly  concurs,  is 
submitted  herewith: 

“The  object  of  the  educational  survey  is  to  present  facts  as  they 
are  and  to  advise  a sound  educational  policy  adapted  to  relatively 
limited  financial  resources.  The  consideration  of  personal  feelings 
or  local  pride  should  not  weigh  in  such  judgment. 

“ A short  statement  in  regard  to  standards  in  medical  education 
will  be  pertinent.  The  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American 

edical  Association  is  the  recognized  standardizing  agency  and  au- 
thority for  medical  schools  in  America.  Schools  aje  classed  as 
A,  B,  or  C.  Class  A,  the  highest  group,  is  a broad  one,  including 
not  only  those  which  closely  approach  "the  ideal  in  medical  education, 
but  all  those  whose  graduates,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  should  bn 
adnytted  to  examination  for  licensure  in  medicine  before  the  State 
boards  of  medicine.  A bare,  inclusion  above  the  lower  line  of  class 
A $An  not  be  regarded  as  a satisfactory  position  by  any  institution 
that  wishes  to  maintain  high  educational  standards,  and  should  not  '" 
be  satisfactory  to  any  State  university. 

“ Education  in  medicine  is  not  a necessary  part  of  a State  educa- 
tional system,  nor  is  a medical  department  an  essential  part  of  a uni- 
versity. If  a State,  through  its  State  university,  undertakes  to  train  ' 
' • men  to  become  physicians,  its  chief  object  is  presumably  to  furnish 

well-trained  physicians  for  its  citizens.  It  should  not  be  satisfied  • 

^ with  anything  less  than  a broad,  thorough  training,  which  will  not 

■ only  enabler  them  to  be  satisfactory  practitioners  according  to  pres-  \ 
ent  standards,  but  will  enable  them  to  kedp  up  with  the  advance  in 
medical  science  throughout  their- professional  careers,  so  as  to  bring 
the  advantages  of  such  advance  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Nothing 

. less  than  the  most  thorough  training  to-day  will  fulfill  this  require- 
ment. ; . . 

“ It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its  citizens,  through 
the  licensure  of  physicians,  from  incompetent  practitioners.  But  th» 

■ protection  at  present  afforded  by  State  examining  boards  in  medicinn  * 
is  in  general  inade^uaterr-and  Alabama  is  no  exception  to  thu  generid  ‘ 
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boards  is  not  in  itself  a safe  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  excellence 
of  a school  in  matters  of  education.  It  is  but  one  of  a number  of 
points  that  must  be  considered.  The  reports  for  the  year  1918  show 
that  of  13  graduates  from  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  examined  by  State  boards  during  the  year  only  one  failed 
to  pass,  and  he  was  graduated  more  than  five  years  ago.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  apparently  favorable  showing  is  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  11  of  the  12  who  passed  were  examined  by  the  State  board  of 
Alabama,,  and  the  other  in  Mississippi.  There  comes  about  a natural 
adjustment  in  the  matter  of  examinations  on  the  part  of  a State 
board  and  a medical  school  in  the  same  State,  which  lessens  the  vSlue 
of  favorable  statistics  of  graduates  of  a medical  school  before  the 
home  board  of  the  school.  I do  not  imply  any  collusion,  or  improper 
favoritism,  but  a favorable  standing  before  the  home  State  board  is 
so  common  a phenomenon  as  to  be  discounted  as  a test  of  educational 
excellence. 

w Up  to  the  present  time  this  school  has  been  placed  in  class  A by 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education.  While  this  standing  is  more 
creditable  than  a lower  rating,  it  should  not  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  the  attainment  of  a satisfactory  educational  standard.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  council  has  graded  medicaL  schools  with  great 
leniency  in  an  effort  to  retain  and  to  entourage  all  those  schools 
which  seemed  capable  of  development  to  reach  the  desired  standard. 
Educational  conditions  a few  years  ago  were  such  as  to  justify  spe- 
cial leniency  in  judging  medical  schools  in  the  South,  and  those 
schools  which  were  affiliated  with  universities  gave  the  best  promise 
for  advancement  and  therefore  justified  liberal  consideration.  It* 
was  only  bn  this  basis  that  the  medical  school  at  Mobile  was  given  a 
rating  in  class  A and  was  retained  in  this  class.  Conditions  have  now 
* changed.  The  weaker  schools  have  now  been  given  a sufficient  time 
|v  for  development;  it  is  time  for  the  council  to  reinspect  and  to  re- 
k;"  ‘ classify  medical  schools.  The  council  will  not  be  j ustified  in  extending 
|ol  the  same  leniency  as  in  the  former  classification,  and  I believe  that  it 
k will  feel  obliged  to  adopt  a standard  for  class  A t^hat  would  leave 
fc;  out  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Alabama  as  it 
% stands  to-day.  \ 

As  a member  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education,  I participated 
in  iA  inspection  of  this  school  January  13, 1914.  The  report  noted 
that  many  improvements  had  recently  been  made  in  the  institution, 
^■  but  added : “ Nevertheless,  this  is  another  instance  where  so  much 
■;  ^ much  still  remains  to ‘be  done.  It  is  to  be  hoped 

H the  energy;  which  has  been  shown  in  the  improvements  already 
brought  about r will  not  lag  until  the  weaknesses  still  apparent  are 


The:  oontiniiance.of  the  school  at  that  time  in  class  A was 
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My  .present  inspection  was  on  April  21,  1919.  While  it  is  true  that 
some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  interval  of  five  years,  they 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  essentially  change  the  previous  situation. 
In  the  meantime  progressive  schools  with  sufficient  means  have  forged 
ahead,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  school  holds  a relatively  weaker 
position  to-day  than  it  did  in  1914.  Furthermore,  the  outlook  is  just 
so  much  worse,  because  the  school  has  been  given  this  opportunity 
to  get  in  line  with  present-day  requirements  and  has  failed  to  make 
good.  The  council  .would  have  no  justification  now  for  leniency  in 
judgment  on  the  basis  of  expected  improvement,  as  was  the  case  five 
years  ago.  In  making  this  statement  I am  making  due  allowance  for 
the  effects  of  the  war  as  an  explanation  of  present  conditions. 

a It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  a detailed  report  of  the  deficiencies, 
as  would  be  done  in  an  inspection  by  the  council  for  the  purpose  of 
classification,  but  rather  to  treat  the  subject  on  broad  lines. 
has  the  school  failed  to  make  the  progress  hoped  for  five  years  afijjl 
I think  there  are  two  main  reasons— lack  of  sufficient  financial  sup- 
port, apd  the  lack  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  school 
of  a sufficient  understanding  of  what  an  up-to-date  medical  school 
should  be. 

“ The  report  of  the  council  ifi  1914  stated: 

Abo^  all,  the  college  needs  more  money.  It  should  have  available  $40,000 
or  $50,000  per  year,  In  addition  to  students’  fees.  This  Is  needed  for  the  satis- 
factory maintenance  of  the  school  and  should  be  Id  addition  to  any  sums  ex- 
pended for  added  buildings  or  equipment  The  sums  mentioned,  meanwhile, 
only  refer  to  what  is  very  essential  at  the  present  time.  Within  the  next  five 
or  six  years  It  is  very  probable  that  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  being  made 
In  other  Institutions  a still  larger  annual  income  should  be  provided. 

“ I believe  that  this  .financial  estimate  at  that  time  wa£  a very  con- 
servative one;  that  it  covered  only  the  most  essential  points  that 
needed  improvement;  and  that  it  represented  the  minimum  amount 
on  which  the  school  could  hope  to  make  anything  approaching  to 
satisfactory  improvement.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  lack  of 
progress  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  this  period  the  total  receipts  from 
State,  county,  and  city  have  averaged  well  under  $20,000  annually, 
and  that  part  of  these  funds  had  to  be  devoted  to  repairs,  develop- 
ment, and  equipment  not  contemplated  in  the  above  estimates. 

“ Physically  speaking,  the  school  has  housing  accommodations  that 
could  satisfactorily  accommodate  100  students.  Its  equipment,  how- 
ever, is  inadequate,  for  50  students.  Its  clinical  facilities,  if  properly 
developed,  would  be  barely  satisfactory  for  50  students,  and  there  is 
ho  good  prospect  of  satisfactory  clinical  opportunities  for  a larger 
number  of  sftu^ents.  - * 
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tunities,  is  the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities 
of  what  modem  medical  education  should  be.  d say  this  regretfully — 
with  a full  appreciation  of  the  genuine  devotion  and  loyalty  of 
these  meh  to  the  school  and  the  personal  sacrifices  made  by  marty 
in  its  behalf.  Their  fundamental  conception,  however,  is  too  near  to 
that  of  the  old-time  medical  school — modified  to  some  extent  by  the 
published  requirements  of  the  council  but  lacking  in  the  spirit  of 
modern  medical  teaching,  whidh  alone  can  put  life  into  the  physical 
ff&metrork.  It  is  dear  that  the  authorities  have  tried,  with  the 
limited  means  at  command,  to  meet  the  advanced  requirements  as 
stated  on  paper. 

“ This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  the  requirement  for  “ all-time  ” 
teachers.  The  authorities  have  secured  some  “all-time”  teachers, 
and  it  is  their  wish  to  secure  the  number  required  by  the  council. 
But  an  “ all-time  ” teacher  is  not  merely  one  who  does  not  give  his 
time  to  other  outside  work,  and  the  title  and  an  adequate  salary  do 
not  constitute  an  “ aH-time  ” teacher  in  the  sense  meant  b^  the 
council.  To  fulfill  the  function  of  such  a position  satisfactorily,  he 
must  have  equipment,  assistants,  and  financial  provision  that  Will 
enable  him,  in  addition  to  his  teaching,  to  carry  on  research,  investi- 
gation, and  self-improvement  that  will  keep  him  abreast  of  his 
branch  of  medical  science,  and  be  an  inspiration  to  himself  and  to 
his  students.  One  of  the  disheartening  things  about  this  school  is 
the  absence  of  evidence  of  such  activity — partly,  to  be  sure,  because  * 
of  limited  means,  put  partly,  I think,  due  to  the  lack  of  appreciation 
of  how  essential  such  work  is  in.  modem  medical  education. 

44 1 have  stated  that  the  clinical  facilities  might  be  considered  ade- 
quate for  the  present  number  of  students  if  properly  utilized.  By 
this.  J mean  that  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  beds  for  this  purpose**., 
in  the  city  hospital*  if  they  ate  ordinarily  well  filled  with  a variety 
of  cases.  But  the  system  of  records  and  the  study  of  cases  are  not 
satisfactory  for  a modern  teaching  hospital.  I do  not  mean  that  the 
hospital  care  and  professional  treatment  of  patients  may  not  be  as 
good  as  in  the  average  hospital  of  this  kind,  but  the  proper  training 
of  medical  students  requires  much  more  careful  study  of  cases  than 
that.  The  absence  of  up-to-date  methods  in  this  respect  at  the  hoe-  ‘ 
pit&l,  jH  the  great  satisfaction  felt  by  the  school  authoritifes  with  the 
existing  clinical  opportunities,  again  illustrates  what  Ifmean-  by 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  modem  medical  education. 
TJw  some  thing  is  shown  in  the  entirely  ihadequate  estimates  made 
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far  greater  than  has  been  estimated;  that  the  expenditure  of  that 
amount  for  this  purpose  is  not  justified  in  the  present,  or  immediately 
expected,  financial  position  of  the  State  of  Alabama;  and  that  the 
attempt  to  build  up  this  school  to  a satisfactory  position  should  be 
abandoned. 

44  Under  the  circumstances  it  would  seem  wiser  for  the  University  of 
Alabama  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  conduct  a four-year  medical 
school,  and  to  cpnfine  its  efforts  in  undergraduate  medical  education 
for.  the  present  to  the  development  of  a reajly  first-class  medical 
school  which  gives  the  training  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical 
course.  Such  a plan  has  already  been  adopted  in  a number  of  States, 
as  the  best  contribution  that  the  State  university  can  make  under 
present  conditions  for  medical  education.  A notable  exaiqple  of  the 
successful  development  of  this  plan  is  the  medical  department  of 
the^  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  plan  could  be  satisfactorily 
carried  out  at  the  university  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  there  are  obvious#* 
.advantages  in  undertaking  this  work  there  instead  of1  at  Mobile.  * 

“ if  now  or  later  the  State  of  Alabama  can  4®  vote  additional  funds 
beyond  the  needs  of  such  a medical  school  for  the  medical  benefit  of 
its  citizens,  the  medical  plant  at  Mobile  might  well  be  utilized  for  the 
instruction  arid  further  training  of  the  physicians  of  the  State.  The 
demonstration  of  the  rueed  of  such  postgraduate  training  for  the  aver: 
age  physician  in  practice  is  one  of  the  (lessons  of  the  war,  and  may 
well  receive  serious  consideration  by  the  authorities  of  the  State. 

44  My  study  of  the  conditions  of  medical  education  in  Alabama  in- 
cluded also  an  examination  of  the  situation  at  Birmingham.  This 
at  present  much  larger  center(of  population,  with  its  manufagtur-. 
ing  industries,  its  present  hospital  and  medical  school  buildings,  and 
the  opportunities  for  further  development,  offers  attractive  possi- 
bilities. However,  the  outlay  for  the  development  of  a satisfactory 
medical  school  at  Birmingham  is  greater  than  the  university  or  the 
State  should  at  present  undertake.  The  university  is  wise  in  retain- 
ing its  control  Qf  the  situation  through  its  plan  for  postgraduate 
teaching,  and  this  may  well  be  developed  through  financial  Support 
from  the  State,  as  suggested  above  for  the  utilization  of  the  medical 
plant  at  Mobile.  There  are  obvious  advantages  in  haying  two  such 
centers  in  the  State  for  the  convenience  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  oytlay  for  the  establishment  of  useful  courses  of  instruction  for 
practitioners  is  relatively  small— far  less  than  that  necessary  for  the  . 
systematic  instruction  of  undergraduates. 

44  In  my  opinion  the  widest  plan  for  medical  traim^gby  the  State  of  ;. 
Alabama  would  bathe  abandonment  of  undergraduatePl^cal  teach— 
ing  at  Mobile;  the  establishment  of  a two-year  medical  s<3__ 
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center  for  postgraduate  medical  teaching  at  Mobile.  Both  of  these 
postgraduate  centers  should  be  under  full  control  of  the  University 
of  Alabama.  Later— probably  some  years  later— if  the  finances  of 
the  State  or  of  the  university  warrant  it,  the  reestablishment  of  a 
four-year  course  in  medicine  may  be  considered.  The  clinical  oppor- 
tunities at  Tuscaloosa  would  be  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
new  school  would  naturally  be-located  either  at  Mobile  or  at  Birming- 
ham. The  choice  of  location  may  well  be  left  to  be  decided  later.  'The 
choice  should  take  into  account  the  size  of  these  centers  of  population 
as  they  then  exist,  the  hospital  and  other  clinical  opportunities  that 
are  developed,  and  the  success  in  teaching  shown  in  the  meantime  at 
each  of  the  two  centers  for  postgraduate  teaching. 

“ So  far  I have  considered  this  matter  solely  from  the  educational 
point  of  yiew.  There  is,  however,  a serious  legal  difficulty,  which  will 
prevent  the  immediate  adoption  of  this  plan  unless  the  statutes  are 
changed.  On  February  15,  1915,  an  act  was  approved  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1889ttj  the  code  of  Alabama  as  follows : 

Be  it  by  the  legislature  of  Alabama: 

• Section  1.  That  section  1889  of  the  code  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

uSfc.  1889.  Medical  department  of  the  University  of  Alabama:  The  corpora- 
tlon  styled  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama  Is  dissolved,  and  the  institution 
heretofore  known  as  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama  is  constituted  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  shall  hereafter  be  under  the  sole 
management,  ownership,  and  control  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  provided  that  the  medical  department  shall  remain  at  Mobile 
so  long  as  it  can  be  maintained  in  that  city  as  a class  A school  of  medicine  as 
deijned  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Whenever  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  informs  the  trustees  of  the  university  that  it  proposes  to  lower  the 
classification  of  said  medical  department,  said  trustees  shall  order  the  removal 
of  the  ha  Id  medical  department  to  Tuscaloosa  or  elsewhere  that  may  ofTer  the 
best  advantages  and  Inducements,  to  be  conducted  in  such  manner  as  the  trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Alabama  may  elect,  provided  that  the  course's  offered 
shall  conform  to  recognfcfed  standards  All  appropriations  of  moneys  which 
have  heretofore  been  made  to  said  college  (or  department)  or  which  may  here- 
after be  made  in  aid  of  said  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
shall  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  to  be  used  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  direct.”  v 

8*a  2.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  be  and  the  same  hereby  are  repealed. 

“ It  would  appear  from  this  act  that  the  University  of  Alabama  is 
bound  to  maintain  its  medical  department  at  Mobile  “ so  long  as  it 
can  be  maintained  in  that  city  as  a class  A school  of  medicine  as 
defined  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,”  and  that  it  can  not  forthwith  abandon  the  medical 
school  at  Mobile  even  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  Under  these  conditions 
I would  recommend  that  the  legislature,  make  as  liberal  an  appro- 
priation ftgdt 
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this  money  this  year  chiefly  in  strengthening  the  first  two  years  of 
"the  medical  school  at  Mobile,  by  securing  a sufficient  number  of  com- 
petent “all-time”  teachers,  increasing  the  equipment  of  the  labora- 
tories, and  making  provision  for  research  in  the  laboratory  subjects; 
and  that  it  request  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
> an  Medical  Association  to  %iake  an  inspection  of  the  school  in  the 
' ia^>  as  ^rlj  as  practicable  after  the  session  opens,  and  to  report  to 
the  trustees  of  the  university  its  decision  as  to  the  classification  of  the 
school.  If  the  school  is  then  rated  in  class  A,  the  university  would 
be  justified  educationally — as  well  as  compelled  legally — to  continue 
. the  development  of  the  medical  school  at  Mobile, 
j Incidentally  it  would  in  that  case  be  shown  that  my  estimate  and 
I forecast  of  the  situation  was  too  low.  Perhaps  it  is  wise  that  the 
1 chool  should  thus  be  given  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  in  this  matter. 

If  the  school  should  fail  to  receive  a rating  in  class  A,  then  the  plan 
suggested  above  could  be  carried  out.  In  that  case  there  would  have 
been  very  little  waste  of  money,  since  it  would  have  been  spent  chiefly 
for  equipment  and  personnel’  which  could  be  transported  to  Tusca- 
loosa. The  determination  of  the  classification  of  the  school  early  in 
the  fall  would  enable  the  university  to  complete  plans  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  two  lower  classes  to  Tuscaloosa  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester,  if  the  school  failed  to  maintain  its  standing  in 
class  A. 

“A  few  other  details  should  receive  consideration.  Students  enter- 
ing the  school  this  fall  should  be  informed  of  the  possibility  of  the 
change  to  a twayear  basis,  and  the  university  should  not  obligate 
itself  to  furnish  these  stJdents  more  than  two  years  of  medical  in- 
struction. A legal  opinion  should  be  obtained  as  to  the  obligation  of 
the  university  to  complete  the  four-year  course  in  the  case  of  the 
students  who  are  already  enrolled  in  the  school.  The  plans  for  con- 
tinuing clinical  undergraduate  teaching  at  Mobile  after  the  next 
school  year  would  depend  upon  this  decision.  The  university  should 
at  least  continue  through  the  next  school  year  at  Mobile  the  clinical 
teaching  f?r  students  of  the  two  upper  classes. 

“ It  may  be  well  to  make  it  clear  that  I am  making  this  repprt 
merely  as  an  authority  on  medical  education,  and  entirely  independ- 
ently from  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  I resigned  from  the  council  last  fall,  because  of  my 
duties  in  military  service,  in  directing  matters  relating  to  medical 
education  at  the  Surgeon  Oeneral’s  Office.  It  follows  that  I shall  J 

have  no  voice  in  the  decision  of  the  council  as  to  the  next  classifica-  ^ j 

tion  of  this  medical  school,  and  the  Council  on*  Medical  Education  f 
may  be  relied  upon  to  make  its  decision  as  to  the  rating  of  the  school  - 1 
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in  a fair  and  unprejudiced  manner.  The  council  also  is  bound  in  no 
way  by  my  recommendations,  as  I have  come  to  my  conclusions  with- 
out consultation  with  the  council. 


PHARMACY. 


If  the  committee's  recommendations  made  in  the  preceding  section 
are  adopted,  it  is  understood  that  the  course  in  pharmacy  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  medical  school  at  Mobile  will  be  abandoned. 
There  is  duplication  in  the  field  of  pharmaceutical  education  which 
the  committee  judges  to  be  unnecessary.  Although  apparently  no 
effort  has  been  made  by  either  the  university  or  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  to  ascertain  definitely  the  number  of  trained  phar- 
macists needed  in  the'State,  the  combined  enrollments  in  pharmacy 
at  the  two  institutions  do  not  now  and  never  have  amounted  to  more* 
lhan  can  easily  be  accommodated  in  a single  department.  The  pres- 
rnt  enrollment  at  the  medical  school  is  6,  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  44. 

1 here 'ate  obvious  reasons  why  instruction  in  pharmacy  may  well 
be  associated  with  instruction  in  medicine.  The  desirability  of  this 
association  is  the  only  justification  for  the  maintenance  of  pharmacy 
as  an  offshoot  of  the  university’s  effort  in  medical  education.  ' On 
the  other  hand,  the  basic  sources  in  medical  science  with  which  the 
work  in  pharmacy  is  primarily  related  are  given  in  connection  with 
veterinary  medicine  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  More- 
over, the  department  df  pharmacy  at  the  institute  is  much  stronger 
than  that  at  the  medical  school.  It  is  a member  of  the  American  Con- 
ference of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties.  It  offers  the  three  recognized 
curricula  in  pharmacy,  namely,  the  two-year  curriculum  open  to  two- 
year  high -school  students  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.,  a three- 
year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  C.,  and  a four-year 
curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  pharmacy,  admission  to 
the  last  two  curricula  being  based  on  14  high-school  units.  The  Uni- 
versity, on  the  other  hand,  offers  but  a single  subcollegiatc  two-year 
curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.  All  of  these  facts  reen- 
force the  committee’s  decision  that  the  State’s  effort  in  pharmaceutical 
education  should  in  the  immediate  future  be  centered  at  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

*** 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 


The  need  for  a much  larger  number  of  trained  veterinarians  in 
. the  United  States  was  demonstrated  clearly  during  the  World 
War.  For  a time  those  concerned  with  the  national  aspects  of  the 
, care  and  production  of  live  stock  were  alarmed  by  the  dangers  latent 
1 in  the.  shortage  of  veterinary  service.  Facilities  for  education  in 
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r veterinary  medicine,  like  those  for  education  in  human  medicine0 

f have  developed  independently  of  State  lines.  The  field  of  veterinary 

j .medicine,  however,  is  less  well  supplied.  Indeed,  the  science  of 
| veterinary  medicine  is  just  beginning  to  receive  due  recognition. 

| The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  attempted  to  further 
this  movement  by  defining,  in  Cooperation  with  veterinary  colleges, 
standards  of  education  in  veterinary  medicine  and  by  preparing  a 
list  of  accredited  veterinary  colleges.  The  college  of  veterinary 
medicine  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  is  listed  by  the  de- 
partment in  cldss  A.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  con-  . 
tinuanco  of  tl^  division  of  the  institute,  with  su$h  increases  and  sup- 
port as  are  necessary,  is  a self-evident  obligation  for  the  State.  (The 
most  immediate  necessity  is  in  the  direction  of  physical  equipment.) 
Not  only  does  the  college  of  veterinary  medicine  sc|;ve  one  of  the 
State’s  own  major  interests,  Jaut^t  exercises  a general  leadership  in 
this  field  throughout  a large  part' of  the  South. 

LAW. 

The  practice  of  the  law  has  always  made  a potent  appeal  to 
brilliant  young  men  throughout  the  South  and  indeed  throughout  the 
Nation.  - The  profession  has  been  perhaps  especially  popular  in  Ala- 
bama. It  offers  attractive  opportunities  for  a dignified  career  and 
for  large  influence  in  public  life.  Indeed,  there  is  probably  no  other 
profession  in  which  the  rewards  for  talent  and  enterprise  are  so  con- 
spicuous under  the  present  form  of  social  organization.  The  law 
will  probably  continue  to  attract  a considerable  percentage  of  young 
men  of  ambition  and  initiative.  The  profession  touches  the  corporate 
life  of  the  State  more  closely  than  any  other.  Lawyers  constitute 
a dominant  proportion  of  the  State’s  g&verning  bodies  and  of  its 
various  adminisfrative  boards.  Whether  this  should  be  the  case  or ' 
not,  the  fact  renmins.  There  is  no  indication  that  it  will  be  altered 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  of  supreme  interest  to-  the  State  that  its 
laws  should  be  well  made  and  wisely  interpreted  and  administered. 
The  quality  of  the  legal  profession  is  therefore  a matter  of  intimate 
concern  to  the  State  as  a corporate  entity  and  to  every  one  of  its 
citizens.  The  State  can  determine  what  the  quality  of  the  profes- 
sion shall  be.  By  its  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar  and  by 
the  agencies  for  legal  education  that  it  supports,  it  has  complete 
control  of  the  professional  supply. 

Xhe  committee  is  informed — although  it  has  had  no  opportunities 
to  verify  the  information — that  the  State  bar  requirements  are  not 
rigid  enough  to  exclude  from  practice  men  with  insufficient  training, 

* and  that  consequently  the  State  is  overstocked  with  lawyers  of  iji- 
,>ferior  education.  If  thcmk  statements  are  correct,  there  was  in  the 
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past  a certain  measure  of  justification  for  Jhe  conditions  they  reveal. 
In  the  days  of  political  and  industrial  individualism  it  was  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  many  starters  in  the  race  for  pro- 
fessional leadership.  The  strain  of*competition  inevitably  eliminated 
the  weaklings  and  the  unfit.  The  State  as  a regulatory  and  directive 
agency  entered  relatively  little  into  the  life  of  the  average  citizen. 
Whether  for.*weal.or  woe,  that  time’has  now  gone.  A.  new  type  of 
social  organization  has  developed.  Kvery  year  sees  an  enlargement 
of  the  State’s  participation  in  the  business,  the  education,  the  health, 
and  the  conduct  of  its  citizens.  The  primary  instruments  of  its  par- 
ticipation are  its  laws.  The  provision ‘that  the  State  makes  for  the 
Gorging  and  wielding  of  these  instruments  is  a public  interest  second 
to  none  other.  # 

The  State  maintains  a law  school  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  “ allows  to  exist,”  rather  than  main- 
tains. . The  law  school  maintains  itself.  It  lives  off  its  fees.  Its 
present  condition  is  not  one  in  which  the  State  can  take  jfhide,  although 
it  can  not  escape  responsibility.  There  are  law  schools  connected 
with  35  State  universities.  Thirty-one  of  these  require  three  years  of 
study  for  the  LL.  B.  degree.  The  university  law  Schools  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  require  but  two 
years.  Graduates  of  the  Alabama  law  school,  however,  are  admitted 
without  examination  to  the  Alabama  bar.  Standardization  of  law 
schools  has  not  proceeded  very  far,  but  a beginning  has  been  made  by 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  This  association  recog- 
nizes only  those  schools  requiring  three  years  of  instruction  for  gradu- 
ation and  having  a law  library  of  at  least  5,000  volumes.  These  are 
minimum  and  admittedly  temporary  requirements.  They  by  no 
means  represent  what?  are  commqnly  regarded  as’the  desirable  pre- 
requisites for  institutions  that  give  training  in  so  influential  a pro- 
fession. Indeed,  several  law  schools  admit  only  college  graduates; 
others  require  at  least  one  yea‘r  of  collegiate  study  for  entrance.  The 
University  of  Alabama  law  school  does  not  meet  either  of  the  two 
minimum  requirements  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  State  to  continue  as  a part  of  its  State 
university  a nonstaridard  law  school.  Nothing  could  be  more  preju- 
dicial to  the  reputation  of  the  institution  throughout  the  country. 
Nothing  will  more  certainly  drive  away  from  the  State  the  young 
men  of  energy  and  promise  who  seek  a legal  education.  In  the  end 
nothing  will  react  more  unfavorably  on  the  quality  of  the  service 
which  the  State  receives  from  the  members  of  its  legal  profession. 
The  committee  does  not  imply  that  the  officers  and  teacMrs  of  the 
university  law  echool  are  in  jmy  sense-to  blame  for  the  present  cbn- 
ijUtibn'of  the  achop.l. .. r.  iey  have,  in  fact,  constantly  advocated  its 
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equipment  and  lack  of  financial  support,  they  have  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering valuable  service  to  the  State. 

The-  committee  recommends  that  the  university  law  school  imme- 
diately be  placed  upon  a standard  basis.  This  entails  the  provision 
of  funds  for  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  the  library  and  for 
additional  instructors. *The  $7,500  a year  asked  for  by  the  university 
Jot*  these  purpose^  is  evidently  not  nearly  sufficient. 

COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

1 he  increasing  urbanization  of  t lie  population  means  a relative  in- 
crease in  business  and  commercial  organization.  This  has  already  be- 
come highly  complicated  in  cities  such  as  Birmingham  and  Mobile.  It 
is  a thing  of  numerous  potential  ramifications.  .Alabama  is  also  one  • 
of  the  gateways  of  foreign  trade.  To  relate  the  industries  of  the 
State  to  foreign  markets,  to  exploit  these,  and  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  the  State's  commercial  enterprise  with  a view  to  meeting  the  con- 
ditions of  these  markets,  are  projects  vital  to  the  State’s  material 
progress.  Modern  business  administration  rests  on  the  application 
of  science  fo  business  problems.  The  best  school  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  no  longer  the  school  of  experience.  . Business.administra- 
tion  is  a Adversity  subject.  The  more  progressive  universities  have 
recognized  this  fact  and  have  provided  special  professional  schools 
to  give  training  in  the  sciences  which  underlie  commerce  and  busi- 
ness. As  yet  the. higher  institutions  of  Alabama  have  been  able”to  do 
nothing  in  this  directiqn.  The  committee  is  convinced  that  a -State 
which  includes  2 per  cent  Of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States, 
a State  which  possesses'the  great  commercial  prospects  which. have 
A indicated,  can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect  this  field  of  profes- 
sional training. 

Obviously  the  appropriate  place  for  its  development  is  at  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Alabama.  The  ultimate  extent  of  the  undertaking  can  not 
be  determined  without  preliminary  investigation.  Such  investigation 
it  will  be  the  province  of  the  State  council  of  education  to  make.  On 
the  basis  of  its  findings  the  program  of  the  university  can  be  modi- 
fied from  time  to  time.  A modest  and  safe  beginning  can  be  made, 
however,  even  in  advance  of  the  council’s  inquiries.  The  committee 
judges  that  the  budgetary  requests  of  the  university  for  the  establish- 
ment of  work  in  commerce  should  receive  favorable  action. 

FORESTRY.  ' 


Even  the  casual  traveler  through  the  State  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  value  of  Alabama’s  forests  to  %/public 
welfare.  According  to . an  estimate  of  'the  United  States  Forest  : J 
Service,  Alabamk  ia  exceeded  only- .by.  10.  States  with  reepect  to  the>>^ 
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quantity  and  value  of  its  standing  timber.  The  amount  is  estimated 
at  50  billion  feet.  The  present  value  of  this  standing  timber,  figur- 
ing on  the  conservative  basis  of  $4  per  thousand,  is  $200,000,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  places  the  1918  production  of  firewood  at  5,158,000  cords, 
with  a total  value  of,  $13,927,000.  The  United  States  census  report 
for  1019  places  Alabama  third  among  the  States  in  the  quantity  and 
value  of  its  turpentine  and  rosin  products.  The  production  of  these 
commodities  in  1909  was  valued  at  $2,471,999.  ! rom  these  figures 

it  is  apparent  that  Alabama’s  forests  represent  one  of  its  chief 
resources. 

In  view  of  the  economic  importance  of  Alabama's  forests  it  is  i*e- 
markable^at  the  State  has  no  educational  program  to  insure  their 
proper  development  and  conservation  and  a wise  utilization  of  their 
products.  An  industry  which  means  so  much  to  the  State  deserves 
attention  in  the  State’s  educational  scheme.  Not  only  is  it  necessary 
to  f&miliuriie  the  public  with  the  value  of  forests  and  with  the  • 
principles  governing  their  conservation  and  utilization,  but  provision 
should  be  made  for  investigation  and  for  the  training  of  forestry 
.specialists  to  insure  proper  development  of  the  forestry  industry  and 
the  industries  relating  to  forestry.  . 

Except  for  a two -hour  course  in  farm  forestry  extending  through  w 
12  wtksks,  offered  by  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  higher  institutions 
are  doing  nothing  to  meet  the  yeeds  in  forestry  training.  On  ac- 
count of  its  close  relationship  with  agriculture,  the  work  logically 
is. a function  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  State  .should  provide 
money  for  this  purpose.  The  amount  should  be  sufficient  at  first  to 
establish  a strong  department  with  at  least  two  full-time  instructors, 
and  later,  as  experience  dictates,  to  establish  a separate  division 
coordinate  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  institute. 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  previous  discussion  of  the  professional  needs  of  Alubojna  and 
the  relation  of  the  existing  training  agencies  to  them  has.  involved  no 
special  reference  to  *fex.  In  several  of  the  callings  and  professions 
mentioned,  particularly  teaching,  women  us  well  as  men  Engage.  \ In . 
less  degree,  but  increasingly,  it  is  true  of  mediciri®,  pharmacy,  and 
law.  There  are  other  activities,  however,  of  which  a State  cducu- 
. tional  system  must  take  account  that  are  almost  exclusively  the  sphere  — 
of  women*  The  chief  of  these  are  hotne  economics,  commercial  and  * 
secretarial  service,  musicv  and  art. 

At  present  practically  all  of  the  trainmg  offered  by  the  State  in 
these  lfaiJs  is  centere<|^Sr  the  Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute.1  > 

perries  comae*  in  home  economic*  are  also  gtren  at  the  University  of  1 
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In  this  institute  the  State  possesses  a school  which  bears  a certain 
generic  resemblance  to  other  schools  of  similar  designation  in  other 
States,  but.  which  by 'reason  of  its  wise  leadership  and  of  the  char- 
acter of  tlie  clientele  which  it  serves  is  almost  itaique.  The  general 
purpose  of  the  school  is  a double  one,  namely,  to  instruct  young 
women  in  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  home  making,  and  to 
give  training  in  the  various  arts  and  industries  whereby  WQmen  make 
. a living.  It  has  been  unusually  successful  in  accomplishing  both 
ends.  "Its  success  has  been  largely  due  to  empirical  metjiods.  Instead 
of  establishing  a series  of  traditional  curricula  and  fitting  the  student 
to  these  in  procrustean  fashion,  it  has  studied  the  field  which  it  was 
designed  to  serve  and  has  adapted  its  instruction  to  the  practical 
duties  that  its  graduates  would  be  called  upon  to  perform.  The  tech- 
nical work,  however,  is'  based  upon  a solid  substratum  of  liberal 
training. 

The  institute  now  gives  courses  of  study  in  home  economies,  com- 
mercial practice,  music,  and  art.  Naturally  a considerable  percent- 
age of  its  graduates  have  gone  into  teaching,  because  teaching  offers 
the  inhst  immediate  chance  to  become  self-supporting,  and  there  is 
a largo  deqiand  for  teachers  of  the  special  subjects  in  which  the  in- 
stitute gives  training.  But  the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the 
school  have  become  home  makers.  That  this  is  the  case  is,  in  the 
committee’s  opinion,  the  most  conclusive  testimony  of  the  complete- 
ness with  which  the  school  has  fulfilled  its  functions. 

In^tlie  past  few  years  the  Alabama  Gilds’  Technical  Institute  has 
been  subjected  to  influences  which  threaten  to  subvert  its  distinctive 
character  and  to  jeopardize  its  future.  The  influences  arise  from 
two  sources.  The  first, is  the  State  requirement  of  college  graduation 
for  the  first-grade  certificate;  the  second  is  the  large  Federal  grant 
for  the  development  of  home  economics.  Since  1917  the  training  of 
teachers  in  homo  economics  provided  for  by  the  Smith-Hughes  funds 
has  been  centered  at  the  Girls’  Technical  Institute.  'This  disposition 
of  the  federally  supported  work  in  home  economics  has  been  made 
because  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  has  not  developed  a de- ' 
partment  of  home  economics.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a reasonable  ar- 
rangement, in  view  of  existing  conditions.  It  has  had  two  conse- 
quences, however,  which  are  unfortunate:  It  lias  emphasized,  on  the 
^ one  hand,  what  may  be  characterized  as  the  normal  school  aspect  of 
the  Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute.  On  the  other,  it  has  ex- 
erted pressure  on  the  institute  tending  to  change  it  into  a four-year 
college.  The  continuance  of  the  work  supported  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  funds  is  indeed  dependent  upon^the  conversion  of  the  in- 
stitute into  a standard  college.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the  Smith- 
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Hughes  requirements  is  reinforced  by*  the  State  requirement  men- 
tioned above. 

Now  the  committee  regards  both  of  these  tendencies  as  undesir- 
able, not  only  from  an  institutional,  but  also  from  a State  point  of 
view.  The  training  of  teachers  ought  to  be  a secondary  and  inci- 
dental function  of  the  institute.  It  can  not  be  wholly  neglected. 
But  if  the  recommendations  for  the  development  of  the  normal 
schools  are  accepted,  there  .will  be  no  need  of  creating  a specialized 
normal  school  at  Montevallo.  The  conversion  of  the  institute  into 
a standard  college  would  be  a genuine 'Calamity.  It  can  not  be  ac- 
complished without  submerging  the  valuable  and. effective  work  by 
which  the  institute  has  won  distinction.  Moreover,  it  would  in- 
evitably introduce  a new  element  of  competition  into  a State  system 
of- higher  education  already  sufficiently  complicated  by  competitive 
difficulties. 

The  solution  which  the  committee  proposes  is  the  most  radical  of 
its  recommendations  bearing  on  higher  education.  It  advises  the 
establishment  of  a well-equipped  division  of  home  economics  at  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  transfer  to  that  institution  of 
all  -the  Smith-Lever  extension  work  in  homo  economics  and  the 
Smith-Hughes  work  in  the  training  of  home  economics  teachers. 
A necessary  corollary  is  the  provision  of  dormitories  or  adequately 
supervised  residence  houses  for  women  at  Auburn.  In  effect,  then, 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  would  become  what  the  land- 
grant  colleges  of  most  other  States  already;are,  the  professional  col- 
lege for  women  in  the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture  and  home  mak- 
ing. This  provision,  if  adopted,  would  entail  the  expansion  of  the 
work  of  the  School  of  Agricultural  Education  of  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute" to  cover  the  training  of  teachers  in  hpme  economics. 
It  would  also  reinforce  the  program  of  that  school  for  the  trailing 
of  rural  life  leaders  of  both  sexes. 

Until  this  development  is  consummated  the  AJaboma  Girls’  Tech- 
nical Institute  will  of  course  remain  the  State’s  principal  agency  for 
training  teachers  of  home  economics.  It -should  continue  its  three- 
year  curriculum  for  that  purpose.  The  committee  has  already  recom- 
mended the  recognition  for  high-school  teaching  positions  of  its 
graduates  in  this  subject 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  action  on  the  Alabama  Girls’  Technical 
Institute  would  be  to  free  it  for  the  work  which  it  alone  of  existing 
State  institutions  is  qualified  to  perfonga.  Until  the  population  of 
Alabama  undergoes  essential  changes,  there  will  be  large  need,  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative,  for  the  kind  of  training  which  the  Ala- 
b&tofr  T^eh^ical  Ijtetit  given  with  such  conspicuous 

success.  jfo  the  committee’^,  opinion  this  represents  a higher  mission 
than  joining  the  already  numerous  company  of  four-year  colleges, 
Hu, . . V ’ - V . ...  „ 
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On  the  ground  of  present  expense  to  the  State  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  the  two  courses  indicated.  The.  establishment  of  a 
women’s  division  at  Auburn  would  hardly  cost  more  than  the  ' % 

thoroughgoing  reorganization  necessary  to  convert  the  Alabaiha 
Girls’  Technical  Institute  into  a college.  The  faculty  of  the  institute  ... 
is  not  a collegiate  faculty  in  point  of  training,  nor  is  it  large  enough  \ 
in  numbers  to  offer  the  kind  of  college  education  for  which  thieState 
would  be  willing  to  stand  sponsor.  (See  Ch.  XXI.)  The  scientific.  /; 
equipment  of  the  institute  Would  also  have  to  be  very  greatly  in-  -v 
creased  in  the  event  of  the  changing  of  the  school  to  collegiate  status. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


The  extent  of  the  facilities  which  a State  needs  for  education  in  •: 
the  arts  and  sciences  is  probably  more  difficult  to  estimate  than  the 
necessary  provisions  for  training  in  any  professional  Or  technical 
occupation.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ideal  a State  needs 
sufficient  facilities  of  this  character  to  provide  a liberal  education 
to  everyone  who  is  mentally  capable  of  profiting  thereby.  Economic 
limitations  begin  to  operate,  however,  long  before  the  zone  of  mental 
limitations  is  reached.  Practically,  therefore,  the  extent  of  a ^State’s* 
needs  in  facilities  for  liberal  education  is  determined  by  the  number 
who  can  make  use  of  them.  Mo^fc, States  are  oversupplied  with  col- 
leges of  liberal -arts,  viewing  the- matter  from  a purely  practical 
standpoint;  i.  e^  most  States  have  within  their  borders' more  col- 
leges than  can  be.  adequately  supported  or  properly  filled  with  stu- 
dents. States  have  generally  accepted  the  obligation  to  furnish  in 
publicly  supported  institutions  liberal  education  to  all  those  who  cate 
to  report  to  such  institutions,  regardless  of  the  existence  of  private, 
or  denominational  colleges.  Assuming  this  policy  to  be  sound,  the! 
question  to  be  asked  in  any  investigation  of  State  provisions  for 
higher  education  is.^Are  the  facilities  for  higher^ liberal  education 
adequate  in  scope  and  in  quality  to  meet  the  demands  of  the-young 
people  who  sfcek  general  training  under  State  auspices?  ' 

The  State  now  maintains  one  full-fledged  college  of  arts  and 
sciences,  namely  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  In  addition,  three  years  of  general  liberal  education  are 
offered  by  the  Alabama  Girls’  Technfoal  Institute,  and  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  offers  a so-called  general  course  which  ih  sub? 
stantially  the  equivalent  of  a liberal  curriculum,  with  a strong’ 
scientific  emphasis.  The  enrollment  in  the  college  of-  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  University  of  Alabama  was  for  the  last  academic 
year  568,  or  almost  an  even  two- thirds  of  the  total  enrollment  of  file 
university.  The  enrolhhent^m  liberal  arfs  at  the  Alabatna  Girii’ 

B courae Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  w«  86/  . . . 
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The  committee  has  already  recommended  that  the  movement  to 
inake  the  Alabama  Girls’  Technical  -Institute  a college  be  abandoned. 
If  this  recommendation  is  accepted,  the  liberal  arts  subjects  given  at 
the  institute  would  be  conceived  merely  as  service  subjects;  i.  e., 
subjects  which  are  necessary  component  parts  of  the  technical  cur- 
ricula,  but  not  subjects  which  might  be  developed  sufficiently  to 
lead  in  combination  to  a liberal  arts  degree. 

The  general  course  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  is  inci- 
dental to  the  technical  work  of  that  college.  The  subjects  out  of 
yhich  this  curriculum  is  compounded  are  all  subjects  in  which  the 
• institute  must  give  instruction  in  connection  with  the  several  technical 
•.  Specialties.  The  offering  of  general  science  curricula  is  the  common 
practice  of  separate  land-grant  colleges.  The  practice  is  only  open  to 
- criticism  when  the  curricula  are  so  organized  or  the  entrance  require- 
‘ raents  so  admimstered  as  to  bring  the  land-grant  college  into  direct 
: competition  for.studerits  with  the  college  of  liberal  arts  of  the  State 
;.  ^university.  The  general  course  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
isf  heavily  weighted  with  scientific  requirements.  (See  Ch.  XXII.) 
j committee  can  not  see  that  it  is  likely  to  attract  students  who 
••  properly  belong  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  of  the  university  if  the 
same  entrance  requirements  are  enforced.  The  committee  has  se- 
cured no  information  tending  to  indicate  whether  many  of  the  im- 
perfectly prepared  students  that  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
admits  are  enrolled  in  the  general  course.  It  is  later  shown  that 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  admits  a larger  percentage  of 
ill-prepared  students  than  the  university  does.  As  a special  safe- 
guard  against  the  suspicion  of  competitive  intention  it  recommends 
that  henceforth  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  admit  only  such 
' to  the  general  course  as  meet  the  full  entrance  requirements 

without  conditions.  In  any  event,  the  committee  judges  that  the 
general  course  is  only  justified  so  long  as  it  can  be  maintained  as  a 
genuine  incidental,  without  encroaching  on  the  too  limited  funds  of 
the  institute.  If  it-is  not  to  entail  extra  expense,  the  enrollment  in  it 
must  always  be  small. 

With  the  carrying  ^ut  of  the  suggested  provisions  the  University 
f Alabama  will  be— as  indeed  it  already  is  to  all  practical  intents— 
the  only  State-supported  agency  for  general  education  in  the  arts 
1 sciences.  Does  the  University  of  Alabama  offer  facilities  for 
higher  liberal  (education  adequate  in  scope  and  .quality  to  meet  the 
d<  ids  of  the  young  people  who  seek  general  training  under  State 
ajispicesX  No-  The  principal  present  defect  of  the  college  of  arts 
add  sciences  at  the  University  of  Alabama  is  the  fact  that  it  is  under- 
-There  are  two  unavoidable  results  of  this  condition  : The 
S^^^^fe^h^^ana  it  is  ito^bemhle  to  dffer  * 
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first  of  these  statements  iB  given  in  Chapter  XXI.  In  no  State 
university  which  the  bureau  has  investigated  are  the  professors 
so  overburdened  with  student  clock  hours,  or  so  extensively  rein- 
forced by  immature  student  assistants.  A review  of  the  university 
catalogue  allows  that  in  several  departments  the  barest  minimum  of 
courses  is  offered.  These  conditions  are  reflected  from  another  anglo 
in  the  per  capita  costs  of  instruction.  These  are  lower  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  than  at  any  other  State  university  of  which  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  record. 

These  facts  are  no  discredit  to  the  officers  and  professors  of  the 
university.  On  the  contrary  they  reflect  great  credit  upon  the 
university  authorities.  The  teachers,  sustained  by  a great  hope, 
have  been  willing  to  do  double  duty  on  less  than  sufficient  salaries. 
They  have  had  the  courage  to  confine  the*  offerings  of  their  several 
departments  to  suchi:ourses  as  they  could  give,  with  due  regard  to 
the  standards  of  serious  scholarship.  The  administration  has  pared 
expenses  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  But  there  is  such  a thing  aa 
cutting  to  the  quick.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ex- 
coriation of  the  university  has  just  about  reached  this  point.  If  the 
institution  is  to  hold  the  honorable  position  it  has  won  in  the 
academic  world,  it  must  have  immediate  relief.  At  the  very  least  it 
must  raise  instructional  costs  by  50  per  cent.  This  does  not  take 
into  account  the  legitimate  expectations  of  growth.  The  growth  of 
the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  that  may  confidently  be  forecast  is 
roughly  indicated  by  extending  tfie  curve  of  enrollment  for  a period 
of  years.  Since  the  legislature  of  the  State  meets  but  once  in  four 
years,  allowance  for  the  additional  expenses  involved  in  the  normal 
increase  of  the  enrollment  must  be  included  in  the  appropriations. 
In  the  opinion  of  ' the  committee  the  present  budget  does  not  make 
such  allowance.  The  State  must  also  provide  housing  facilities  for 
the  increasing  numbers  of  women. 


* 


RESEARCH. 


A modern  State  system  of  education  has  throe  fundamental 
functions : It  must  give  liberal  and  vocational  instruction,  through 
the  medium  of  organized  curricula,  for  students  in  residence;  it 
must  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  life  and 
activities  of  the  State  and  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
through  .research;  it  must  carry  to  communities  and  individuals  who. 
can  not  come  to  it  for  formal  teaching  information  and  instruction, 
through  the  medium  of  an  extension  service.  * 

As  yet  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  Alabama  have  been 
able  to  Ho  practically  nothing  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  second 
of  .these  functions.  The  only  field  in  ^vKich  a respectable  beginning;... 


— J 
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£ a research  program  has  been  made  is  the  field  of  agriculture. 
?*•'_  Research  in  agriculture,  as  has  been  stated,  is  supported  largely 
J.  by  Federal  funds.  Outside  of  this  the  State  has  made  no  provision 
far  research  at  either  of  its  two  principal  higher  institutions. 

^ Ordinarily  the  amount  and  quality  of  research  done  at  a State. 
; institution  is  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  presence  on  the 
* faculty  of  men  of  scientific  training  who  are  true  to  their  scholarly 
obligations.  The  scantiness  of  research  work  done  by  members  of 
the  faculties  of  the  university  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
does  not,  however,  indicate  that  the  scholarly  equipment  of  these 
;•  staffs  is  low.  The  faculty  of  the  university  .includes,  indeed,  an 
unusually  high  percentage  of  men  of  advanced  academic  training. 

■'  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  compares  favorably  in 

point  of  scientific  training  with  the  faculties  of  other  institutions  of 
jte  type.  The  failure  of  both  these  groups  to  be  normally  productive 
is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  they  are  overloaded  with  other. 
duties.1 

i It  is  undoubtedly  appropriate  that  in  a State  where  so  much  that 


is  fundamental  to  the  creation  of  a system  of  higher  education  re- 
mains to  be  done  the  research  projects  undertaken  in  the  near  future 
should  be  intensely  practical.  A large  proportion  of  them  should 
relate  themselves  directly  to  the  present  industrial  problems  of  the 
State.  The  immediate  industrial  benefit  of  such  research  projects 
as  have  already  been  undertaken  in  the  field  of  agriculture  should 
be  sufficient  earnest  of  the  material  return  that  may  be  expected. 
However,  a State  university  or  a State  system  is  hardly  worthy  the 
- name  unless  it  stands  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  inquiry.  There 
is  a large  class  of  investigations  totally  unrelated  to  material  ad- 
vantages the- results  of  which  have  in  intangible  ways  enriched 
human  living  and  contributed  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  The 
prosecution  of  these  must  depend  largely  on  college  and  university 
scholars. 

Research  is  a costly  enterprise.  Especially  in  the  sciences,  expen- 
sive equipment  is  often  needed.  Always  there  is  involved,  the  re- 
Jease  of  certain  highly  trained  individuals  from  other  duties.  These 
facts  must  be  faced.  But  the  obligation  resting  on  the  higher  edu- 
cational system  to  promote  research  can  not  be  avoided.  It  is  part 
of  the  burden  which  the  State  accepts  when  it  undertakes  to  subsi- 
% dize  colleges. 1 The  committee  recommends  therefore  the  development 
of  definite  programs  of  research  by  both  the  university  and  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  inclusion  of  estimates  to 
cover  these  programs  . in  their  budgets. 

■-  c «nt*e,  » few  member*  of  both  staffs  who  hart ; made  noteworthr 

crfmtributloni  In  the  field  of  research.  It  Is.  the  aggregate  record  offthe  faculties  that 
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Qreat  ohanges  have  taken  place  in  agriculture  in  Alabama  during 
the  past  decade  and  a large  share  of  the  credit  for  this  phenomenal 
development  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  extension  service  of  the  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute.  During  this  period,  as  a result  of  the 
campaign  for  a more  diversified  system  of  farming,  according  to  in- 
formation obtained  through  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, “the  cotton  acreage  has  been  reduced  from  3,730,482  acres  to 
2,500,000  acres.  This  means  a change  from  18  acres  per  farm  to  10 
acres  per  farm  on  an  average.  At  the  same  time  the  com  acreage  has 
increased  from  2,572,968  acres  to  4,636,000  acres,  which  is  an  increase 
from  less  than  10  acres  to  18  acres  per  farm.  The  acreage  in  peanuts 
has  increased  from  100.609  acres  to  747,000  acres  and  the  production 
from  1,573,796  bushels  to  17,470,000  bushels.  Velvet  beans  were  prac- 
tically unknown  in  1909  and  the  present  acreage  is  927,000  adres. 
The  acreage  in  cowpeas  has  increased  from  85,000  to  537,000.  The 
total  hay  and  forage  acreage  in  1909  was  238,656  acres,  or  less  than 
1 acre  per  farm.  In  1908  the  acreage  was  i,&96,000,  or  a trifle  over 
6 acres  per  farm.  The  acreage  in  sugar  cane  h&s  doubled,  while  the 
amount  of  sirup  made  is  more  than  doubly.  *The  acreage  in  sor- 
ghum has  increased  nearly  seven  times,  while  the  production  in  gal- 
lons of  sirup  has  increased  more  than  ten  times.  The  acreage  in 
Irish  potatoes  has  increased  four  times,  while  the  sweet-potato  acre- 
age has  increased  two  and  one-third  times.  The  acreage  in  oats  has 
not  quite  doubled,  while  that  in  wheat  has  increased  more  than  ten 
times.  The  number  of  horses  has  increased  14  per  cent;  the  number 
of  mules  23  per  cent ; the  number  of  milch  cows  26  per  cent,  which 
includes  an  increase  of  40,000  in  the  last  year.  The  number  of  other 
cattle  has  increased  57.6  per  cent,  an  increase  of  almost  100,000  last 
year.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  is  75.5  per  cent,  which, 
excepting  for  Mississippi  and  Florida,  is  the  largest  percentage  of 
increase  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  In  1909  the  number  of  hogs 
slaughtered  and  sold  was  704,700,  valued  at  $7,747,000;  in  1918  the 
number  slaughtered  and  sold  was>  1,405,800,  valued  at  $33,735,000.” 
And  yet  the  field  is  barely  scratched.  The  acreage  devoted  to  the 
crops  mentioned  above  represents  only  an  insignificant  part  of  the 
total  tillable  land  of  the  State.  The  possibilities  for  development 
are  enormous.  These  relate  not  only  to  the  matter  of  agricultural 
production,  but  the  whole  field  of  country  life  abounds  with  opportu- 
nities for  service.  Much  effort  is  still  needed  to  change  public  opin- 
ion toward  fanning  as  an  occupation  and  to  place  it  on  a higher  level 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Alabama.^  Progressjn  this. direction  is 
dependent  to  a large  extent  upon  making  farming  profitable  for  the 
farmers  who  live  on  small  acres  and  whodepend  mainly  upon  their 
ow&lahor,a * 
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necessitates  localization  of  certain  agricultural  interests  and  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  methods. 

The  support  of  the  agricultural  extension  program  in  Alabama  has 
been  fairly  liberal  in  comparison  with  other  Southern  States,  but  the 
conspicuous  weakness  of  the  undertaking  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
salaries  offered  are  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  best  talent.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  sala- 
ries paid  to  county  agents  and  home  demonstration  agents  in  the 
Southern  States  as  for  December,  1917 : 


Table  63. — County  agricultural  agents. 


States. 


Average  \ ITighest  j Lowest 
salary.  ' salary.  | salary. 


Alabama 11,512.88  >$2,002.00 

Arkansas  1,635.23  ! 2,449.92 

Florida 1,514.23  j 2,400.00 

Georgia : 1,595.08  j 2,250.00 

Kentucky * 1,629.87  J 2,000.00 

Louisiana : 1,462.22  ! 2,712.00 

Man  land : 1,940.05  I 2,400.00 

Mississippi : 1,851.33  3,000.00 

North  Carolina 1 1,485.14  1,880.00 

Oklahoma i 1,668.23  2,040.00 

South  Carolina I 1,599.35  2,300.00 

Tennessee ■ 1,462.35  2,100.00 

Texas .. ' 1,739.91  4,000.00 

Virginia 1 1,405.50  ! 2,000.00 

West  Virginia ' 1,731.72  | 2,299.92 

✓ Average i 1,620.54  j 


Table  64. — County  home  demonstration  agents . 


Alabama. 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 
Oklahoma..... 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

Average. 


$050.00 

700.00 

900.00 
1,000.00 
1,020  00 
1,200.00 

1.204.00 

900.00 

540.00 

1.340.00 
1,000.00 

1.020.00 
1,200.00 

391.01 
949.93 


Average  j 
salary,  j 

IUghast 

salary. 

Lowest 

Salary. 

$858.24  ; 

$1,200.00 

•$495.00 

949.50  ! 

1 1,560.00 

600.00 

1,142.73  ] 

| 1,801.00 

600.00 

939.90  ! 

! 1,200.00 

490.00 

850.23 

1,500.00 

500.00 

1,145.56 

1,320.00 

900.00 

1,050.61 

1,500.00 

800.00 

1,020.42 

1,740.00 

• 500.00 

868.00  , 

r 1,370.40 

280.00 

1,065.79  ! 

! 1,260.00 

960.00 

989.18  1 

1 1,126.36 

826.00 

907.21  | 

I 1,792.00 

460.00 

952.94  i 

i 1,752.00 

825.00 

796.96  i 

i 1,100.00 

360.00 

729.20 

' 1,200.00 

116.00 

941.40 

There  are  many  well  recognized  defects  in  the  social  life  of  the 
fanning  people.  This  is  true  throughout  the  whole  country,  but  it 
is  especially  true  jn  the  Southern  States.  Uncomfortable  living  con- 
ditions and  the  lack  of  social  opportunities  drive  many  people  from 
the  country  to  the  townv  The  allurements  of  the  city  may  be  greatly* 
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diminished  by  reducing  the  contrast  between  the  living  conditions  oi 
the  city  and  those  of  the  country,  The  nature  of  the  extension  serv- 
ice requires,  and  the  prospective  result  is  sufficient  to  attract,  the  best 
talent  available — men  and  women  with  vision,  ability,  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

From  these  .figures  it  may  be  seen  that  Alabama  is  neither  among 
the  lowest  nor  the  highest  States  in  the  matter  of  salaries  paid  to 
agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents,  It  is  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  the  salaries  paid. are  hot  high  enough  in  view  of  the  quality 
of  service  demanded.  The  State  should  recognize  the  magnitude  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  undertaking  and  be  prepared  to  support  it 
accordingly.  It  should  assume  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the 
responsibility  for  its  financial  support.  The  State  can  not  afford  to 
neglect  the  support  of  a program  which  means  so  much  to  its  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  to  the  social  welfare  of  all  its  citizens.  ^ 

Aside  from  financial  support,  the  extension  program  needs  careful 
organization  and  administration.  As  suggested  in  Chapter  XXI, 
the  program  largo  enough  to  demand  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  director  of  the  division.  The  necessity  for  assigning  the  full  time 
of  an  administrative  officer  to^the  extension  service  will  be  the  more 
imperative  if  the  scope  of  the  work  is  extended  tc^  include  all  lines  of 
effort  represented  within  the  scope  of  the  institufcon,  including  the 
various  phases  of  engineering  which  will  comprehend  activities  con- 
nected with  the  social  conditions  of  industrial  workers.  The  unde- 
sirability of  the  present  arrangement  is  reflected  in  a general  feeling 
of  unrest  among  extension  workers.  There  is  a feeling  also  that 
while  very  effective  work  is  being  done  in  several  lines,  the  program 
as  a whole  is  not  well  coordinated.  The  workers  in  one  department 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  work  of  other  departments.  They  express 
the  desire  for  moye  frequeht  general  and  individual  conferences  with 
the  director. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

There  is  a great  need  in  the  State  of  Alabama  for  the  general  uni- 
versity extension  service  contemplated  by  the  University  of  Alabama. 
.The  amount  of  money  recommended  in  its  budget  is  insufficient  to  do 
very  much.  However,  it  may  be  all  that  the  University  can  hope  to 
secure  at  this  t\me,  and  it  is  better  to  make  a beginning  so  as  to 
demonstrate  sufficiently  jto  the  people  of  Alabama  the  value  of  exten- 
sion work  possible  through  their,  university.  In  time  the  extension 
division  at  the  university  should  have  a large  number  of  practical 
ooursea  in  engineering  and  commercial  subjects,  as  important  to  the 
industrial  life  of  the  State  of  Alabama  as  agricultural  extension  is 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  It  is  equally  important 
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, that  the  extension  work  of  the  University  of  Alabama  contribute  in- 
formation and  training  in  the  cultural  subjects  and  social  sciences. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  NEGROES. 

The  touchstone  of  the  State’s  needs' should  be  applied  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  higher  education  of  negroes.  The  application  of  it  would, 
in  the  committee’s  opinion,  reveal  certain  striking  facts.  It  would 
show  first  of  a]l  that  there  is  within  the  confines  of  the  State  a segre- 
gated social  group  numbering  1,023,231.  Its  members  live  a life  in 
many  ways  distinct  from  that  of  the  whites.  They  have  practically  no 
part  in  public  affairs.  The  point  of  contact  is  chiefly  in  the  domain 
of  labor  and  business,  using  these  words  in  their  broadest  sense.  AEven 
in  these  domains  the  contacts  are  limited.  Under  these  limitations 
the  colored  group  commands  only  to  a very  slight  extent  the  pro- 
fessional services  of  the  specially  trained  whites.  The  State  of  Ala- 
banfft  is  therefore  in  a sense  two  States,  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  which  coineide.  There  is  the  white  State  of  Alabama,  a com- 
munity of  1,356,374  inhabitants,  and  4he  colored  State  of  Alabama, 
with  a population  of  1,023,231. 

Attempt  has  been  made  to  summarize  tfie  higher  educational  needs 
of  the  first  of  these.  What  of  the  other?  The  committee  assumes 
that  the  colored  population  is  in  tutelage.  To  promote  its  develop- 
ment the  State  maintains  inadequate  elementary  schools  and  makes 
very  limited  provision  for  normal  training.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  the  general  level  of  intelligence  of  the  colored  race  is  being 
gradually  raised.  There  is  evolving  a vast  community  (a  community 
larger,  for  example,  than  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  the  State  of  Minnesota),  with  fundamental  interests  not 
essentially  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  white  community.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  such  a community  needs  enlightened  leac^ship.  By 
reason  of  its  segregation  from  the  white  community,  this  leadership 
must  come  from  within  the  colored  race  itself.  Elementary  consid- 
erations of  public  interest  demand  that  provision  be  made  to  train 
competent  colored  leaders. 

What  are  the  present  provisions  for  the  training  of  colored 
leaders!  Aside  from  t^ie  limited  provision  for  nprmal  training  the 
State  assumes  a partial  Responsibility  for  the  Agricultural  and  Me; 
chanical  College  for  Negros.  A large  portion  of  fhe  work  of  this 
institution — indeed  all  of  it  that  is  above  secondary  grade — is  also 
in  the  field  of  teacher-training.  At  the  present  time  the  State  iR&in-' 
tains  no  agency  in  which  qualified  members  of  the  colored  race  can 
secure  collegiate  training  in  agriculture,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  or  in 
liberal  arts.  '■  * t 
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The  most  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  students  of  Negro  education 
agree  that  the  best  interests  of  the  rbce  demand  the  development 
first  of  all  of  facilities  for  training  in  productive  activity.  Not  until 
’ a majority  of  the  race  is  economically  efficient  is  it  desirable  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  many  institutions  devoted  to  higher , 
liberal  trailing.  For  a State  which  supports  neither  technical  col- 
leges nor  liberal  colleges  for  Negroes*  obviously  the  provision  for 
technical  education  should  be  made  first. 

Now  the  State  of  Alabama  is  under  an  obligation  more  compelling 
even  than  that  of  self-interest  to  provide  for  the  higher  technical 
training  of  its  colored  citizens.  It  is  under  a moral  obligation.  It 
has  accepted  the  Federal  funds  for  the  support  of  the  land-grant 
colleges,  and  in  so  doing  has  pledged  itself  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
for  which  these  funds  are  granted.  It  has  divided  the’funds,  as  is 
the  custom  of  the  Southern  States,  and  has  assigned  that  portion  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  to  which  the 
college  is  entitled  on  the  ground  of  the  ratio  of  colored  to  white  in 
the  total  population.  But  it  has  not  carried  out  the  implied  terms 
of  the  contract.  The  States  treatment  of  its  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  for  whites  has  been  parsimonious  enough ; neverthe- 
less, it  has  enabled  that  institution  to.  meet  the  Federal  requirements. 
The  Agricultural  rind  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  has  received 
but’  $4,000  a year  from  the  State  since  1885.  No  spoeial  appropria- 
tions have  beep-made  to  it.  There  has  keen  no  increase  in  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  to  meet  the  growth  in  enrollment  and  the  advancing 
cost*  of  maintenance.  There  have  been  two  results  highly  discredit- 
able to  the  State,  results  for  which  the  officers  of  the  institution 
are  in  no  wise  to  blame:  The  college  has  been  obliged  to  violate  the 
regulations  governing  the  expenditure  of  the  Morrill  funds,  and  it 
has  run  into  debt.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  treated  the  viola- 
, tions  of  its  regulations  with  the  ytmost  leniency,  realizing  the  in- 
superable difficulties  which  the  institution  has  had  to  face  and  be- 
lieving that  the  continuance  of  the  college  was  more  important  than 
exact  conformity  to  the  general  requirements.  The  tjime  is  at 
hand,  however,  when  the  bureau  can  no  longer  continue  this  policy. 
The  failure  of  the  bureau  to  certify  the  college  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  force  it  to  close  its  doors. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  is  not  now 
a cpllegiate  institution.  It  could  not  advantageously  become  one  in 
* the  near  future.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  .that  the  develop- 
ment of  it  into  a genuine  college  should  be  a matter  of  very  gradual 
growth.  Not  until  it  can  provide  for  the  sounditraining  in  practical 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  all  those  who  choose  to  resort 
to  it,  should  the  addition  of  technical  courses  of;  collegiate  grade  be 
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considered.  The  committee  believes  that  the  institution  should  be 
encouraged  and  enabled  to  develbp  along  lines  similar  to  those  fol- 
lowed by  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute.  This  en- 
tails large  provisions  for  farm  training  and  trade  training.  A re- 
spectable beginning  could  hardly  be  made  for  less  money  than  is 
asked  for  in  the  present  budget  of  the  institution. 

. STATE  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  predicated  upon  the  self-evident  needs 
of  the  State  oi  Alabama  for  various  types  of  higher  education. 

The  determination  of  the  future  educational  policy  of  the  State 
should  rest  upon  ar  careful  and  continuous  study  of  these  needs.  In 
the  past  the  development  of  higher  education,  not  only  in  Alabama, 
but  more  or-less  throughout  the  country,  has  not  been  based  upon 
such  study.  It  has  proceeded  largely  by  guesswork.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  State  in  a unified  and  economical  program  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  institutional  ambitions  and  to  political  pressures  wholly 
unrelated  to  education.  Both  of  these  distorting  and  costly  influences- 
can  he  eliminated.  A simple  and  inexpensive  device  will  serve  the 
purpose. 

The  committee  has  already  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
State  council  of  education  composed  of  two  members  %of  the  State 
board  of  education  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, one  member  of  the  governing  board  of  each  of  the  three  highef 
institutions  for  whites,  and  the  president  of  each  of  these  institutions. 

The  council’s  major  task  would  be  the  coordination  of  the  educational 
efforts  of  the  'State.  Coordination  must  rest  upon  a clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  ends  to  he  sought.  The  State  council  should  therefore 
required  by  law  to  investigate  the  major  fields  of  productive  activity 
and  to  report  on  both  the  numbers, of  workers  required  in  each  field 
jind  the  Jdnds'of  training  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  several  tasks. 

Such  information  would  enable  the  schools' within  limits  to  direct  the 
flow  of  students  to  the  vocations  with  the  largest  opportunities  and 
to  adapt  training  progressively  to  the  specific  demands  of  each  call- 
ing. Probably  the  first  of  the  council’s  investigati{Ais  should  be  in 
those  unexplored  fields  of  professional  practice  wlyfch  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter.  . f ' 

On  the  basis  of  its  findings,  the  council  would  be  in  a position  to 
allocate  wisely  among  fhe  existing  agencies  the  different  portions  of 
the  task  of  training  in  harmony  with  their  legally  prescribed  limita- 
tions and  the  division  of  the  educational  field  among  them.  It  should 
be  empowered  do  so. 

The  experiences  of  the  war  have  furnished  a new  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  the  cooperation  .of  nonofficial  civic  agencies  .'v&\ 
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;*■  determining  State  and  National  policies  in  whatever  field.  The  com- 

' mittee  therefore- suggests  that  there  bo  associated  with  the  State  coun- 
cil of  education  two  advisory  boards ; one  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  central  State  bodies  representing  agriculture,  commerce,  trans- 
portation, manufacturing,  and  labor;  the  other  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  educational  interests  such  as  the  State  Teachers’  Associ- 
- ation,  the  State  Association  of  Colleges,  etc.  The  advisory  board  rep- 

resenting productive  interests  would  assist  in  determining  the  se- 
quence and  range  of  the  council’s  investigations  and  would  enlist  the 
, cooperation  of  the  industries.  The  educational  advisory  board  would 
aid  in  devising  methods  of  instruction  and  in  interpreting  to 'the 
schools  the  purposes  . underlying  the  work  of  the  council. 
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> Chapter  XXI. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  ALABAMA. 


I.  GOVERNMENT. 

F orm  and  character  of  governing  boards.— In  common  with  many 
ot  the  earlier-settled  S^ptes  Alabama  has  provided  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  rrhqro  than  one  institution.  The  three  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  this  Stifte  were  established  at  different  times  and  were 
placed  under  separate  boards  of  control.  The  board  in  each  case 
includes  the  governor  and  the  State  superintendent  of  education  as 
JT  ex-officio  members  and  a representative  from  each  of  the  10  congres- 
sional districts.  The  boards  of  the  university  and  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  bp,ve  an  additional  member  from  the  district  in  which  each 
is  located,- making  a total  of  *13  members.  The  board  of  the  Girls’ 

* Technical  Institute  comprises  two  additional  members  from  the  State 
at  latge,  making  a total  of  14  members.  The  members  of  .the  uni- 
versity and  the  * Polytechnic  Institute  boards  hold  office  for  12 
years,  while  those  of  the  Girls’  Technical  Institute  hold  office  for 
8 years.  • 

The  appointments  of  the  several  boards  are  made  in  such  manner 
as  to  provido  for  a continuation  in  service  of  a majority  of  the 
members.  In  the  case  of  the  Alabama  Girls7  Technical  Institute,  as 
explained  elsewhere,.  this  does  not  always  hold  true.  Tho  members 

* of  the  uniyersity  board  .are  nominated  *by  the  remaining  members  of 
the  board,  while  those  of  the  other  two  institutions  are  nominated 
by  the  governor.  The  nominations  in  all  three  cases  are  contingent 
updn  the  approval  of  the  senate  at  the  first  succeeding  session  of  the 
legislature,  but  the  nominees  serve  from  the  date  of  nomination. 

It  will  be  noted  that  tHe  method  of  appointment  of  the  university 
board  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  boards.  It  is  gen- 
- erally  believed  that  a board  appointed  by  the  governor  is  more  di- 
rectly'responsible  to  the  pciople,  but  in  Alabama  there  seems  to  have 
been  veiy  little  objection  to  the  self-appointed  board  In  this’case 
it  is  claimed  that  the  interests  of  the  people  are  fairly  well  safe- 
guarded by  the  provision  that  the  nominations  must  be  kpproveef  by 
the  senate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  frequently  asserted  that>the  self- 
appointed  board  able  either -to  maintain^  to  change  polmie6  of 
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Both  in  the  institutions  affected  and  throughout  the  State  there 
seems  to  be  complete  satisfaction  with  the  governor- appointed  boards. 
The  appointees,  during  recent  years,  have  been  men  of  good  standing 
and  generally  have  performed  their  duties  to  the  entirfe  satisfaction 
of  the  people.  In  most  States  trustees  of  State  universities  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  goverrior.  Of  the  43  State  universities  of  the  country, 

85  are  appointed — 31  by  the  governor,  3 by  the  legislature,  and  1 by 
the  State  board  of  education.  Five  are  elected  by  the  people  and 
three  are  self-perpetuated.  Besides  that  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama the*  self-perpetuating  boards  are  those  of  the  State  university 
of  New  Jersey  (Rutgers)  and  Cornell  University.  In  both  of  these 
cases  the  interests  of  the  people  are  safeguarded  by  special  provisions. 

In  the  case  of  New  Jersey,  a State  board  of  visitors,  appointed  by 
th$  governor,  is  provided.  The  board  of  Cornell  comprises  40  mem- 
bers,'only  15  of  whom  are  self-perpetuating.  Of  the  remainder,  5 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  10  by  the  alumni,  1 by  the  State 
grange,  1 by  bequest,  and  8 are  exofficio  members. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  University  of  Alabama  stands  practically 
alone  among  State  universities  in  the  method  by  which  its  board  of 
control  is  provided.  The  concensus  of  opinion  both  within  the  State 
and  throughout  the  country  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  governor-  * 
appointed  board  and  in  view  of  the  general  approval  of  the  principle 
as  applied  to  the  other  Alabama  State  boards,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  questioning  its  adaptability  to  the  university.  -v. 

The  following  table  shows  from  the  standpoint  of  occupation  the  ' 
composition  of  each  boarded  of  the  all  three  boards  combined.  The 
cxbfficio  members  are  not  included : 


Table  65.— Occupation  of  board  members. 
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* 


Occupation.  * 

Btate 

Untver* 

sity. 

Poly* 

technto 

Institute. 

Girls’ 

Technical 

Institute. 

Com- 

bined 

boards. 

*' 

1 

* 

1 

2 

3 

Eogtneer : t 

1- 

1 

1 

hrmar 

2 

1 

Housewife 

i 

1 

Lawyer. . ’ 

1 ? 

»e 

1 £ 

30 

2 

Mamifeetdrer 

■ I 

Merchant.  

/ 

$ 

3 

Phnfcfen . 

j 

1 

Pufite  service 

i 

. I 

j 

i One  of  this  number  operates  a farm. 

1 » 

Thus  it  appears  that  out  of  a total  of  34  appointed,  members  con- 
stituting the.  three. boards,  *20  are  drawn  from  the  legal  profession 
and  only  14  from  all  other  occupations.  In  connection  with  the  com- 
position of  these,  boards  .the  objection  has  been  raised  to.such  a strong 
ppponderan^isd  lawyers  and  such  a meager  representation  of  the. 
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farmers*  merchants,  and  manufacturers  have  not  been  selected,  but 
this  is  not  necessarily  a proof  of  weakness.  It  is  an  indication,  how- 
ever, that  men  with  political  aspirations  have  been  selected  rather 
than  those  who  may  be  better  qualified  but  who  must  be  urged  to 
accept  public  office^.  In  the  nomination  of  men  for  representation 
upon  boards  of  control,  the  representation  of  special  interests  or 
classes  is  not  the  chief  consideration,  but  rather  to  select  men  wit/h 
breadth  of  vision  and  with  deep  public  spirit.  The  evidence  collected 
shows  that  in  general  men  of  this  type  have  been  selected  during 
recent  years.  Lack  of  interest  manifested  by  nonattendance  at  meet- 
ings is  the  most  serious  charge  that  may  be  laid  against  the  members . 
comprising  the  boards  of  the  past  few  years  and  this  charge  must 
be  restricted  to  a small  proportion. 

Although  the  three  higher  institutions  admit  women,  the  appoint- 
ment this  year  of  women  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Alabama 
Girls’  Technical  Institute  marks  the  first  case  in  which  a woman  has 
been  selected  for  any  of  the  boards.  It  would  seem  that  the  board 
of  each  institution  where  women  are  enrolled  should  include  at 
least  one  woman. 

In  size  the  Alabama  boards  are  larger  than  the  average  and  some- 
what larger  than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  most  appropriate  size 
from  tfie  standpoint  of  expenditious  legislation.  The  number  of 
members  comprising  each  board,  however,  is  not  objectionally  large 
and  for  Alabama  is  to  some  extent  an  advantage  in  that  all  sections 
of  the  State  may  be  represented. 

The  committee  commends  Alabama’s  practice  in  appointing  its 
board  members  on  a fractional  basis.  This  practice  generally  renders 
it  difficult  for  any  administration^*)  appoint  a controlling  fraction.  ' 

In  the  case  of  the  Alabama  Girjs’  Technical  Institute,  however,  the 
practice  is  to  appoint  one-half  of  the  board  at  alternating  sessions  of 
the  legislature.  This  frequently  enables  the  administration  in  power 
to  appoint  a majority  of  the  members. ' Of  the  present  board  7 out  of 
the  12  appointed  members  were  nominated  by  the  present  governor. 

The  gonupitteo  commends  also  Alabama’s  practice  of  appointing 
members  for  long  terms.  Such  practice  lends  dignity  to  the  office,  re- 
sulting generally  in  attracting  better  mep  to  fill  vacancies.  It  is-  the 
belief  of  the  committee,  however,  that  the  board  of  the  Alabama 
Girls’  Technical  Institute  should  be  appointed  for  12  years  in  har- 
mony with  the  other  two  boards.  * 

"The  committee  commends  also  the  practice  of  remunerating  mem- 
bers only  for  expenses  incurred  upon  attendance  at  meetings.  EjperL  j 
ence  has^iown  that  a better  type  of  board  member  generally  may  j . 
be  obtained  on  a gratuitous  basis  than  when  the  position  c&rries  a j ^ 
salary.  Tke  reaapn  for  this  is  • thaty  tiie 1 salarieeW  off$jed;ara  ^ 

jdgt  adequ%te  to*attract  the  men  an^i  v >mcn  Ipppj^ted.  j 
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Powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  control . — The  powers  and  duties  of 
the  boards  of  the  university,  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Girls* 
Technical  Institute  are  described  in  articles  21,  24,  and  25,  respec- 
* r tiyely,  of  chapter  41  of  the  Code  of  1907.  These  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 


, * 1.  The  State  University. 

/ (a)  (Section  1869.)  "To  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  and  intent  of  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  In  the  grant  of  lands  by  the  act  of  April  20, 1818, 
and  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1819,  to  thls\State,  to  be  by  it  held  and  administered 
for  the  ^eneflt  ef  a seminary  of  learning/'  ' . 

(b)  (Section  1870.)  General  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  such -corpora 
Uon.  . 

fc)  (Section  1871.)  Power  of  bolding  and  disposing  of  property. 

(d)  (Section  1875.)  To  organize  the  university  by  the  appointment  of  in- 
structors and  officers;  and  to  fix  their  salaries  and  to  Increase  and  reduce  the 


same. 

(e)  To* institute,  regulate,  alter  or  modify  the  government  of  the  Institution. 

(f)  To  prescribe  courses  of  Instruction,  rates  of  tuition,  price  of  board,  and 
regulate  the  necessary  expenses  of  students. 

{0)  To  confer  such  academic  and  honorary  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred 
by  literary  Institutions. 

(A)  To  delegate  powers  to  faculty. 

(4)  (Section  1876.)  To  elect  by  secret  ballot  board  members  to  fill  vacancies. 

U)  (Section  1878.)  Shall  meet  at  least  once  in  ea<4j&y$ar.’ 

(fc)  (Section  1879.)  Proceedings  must  be  recorded. 

(I)  (Section  1880.)  Shall  make  a full  report  of  transactions  at  each  meeting 
of  £he  legislature. 


(to)  (Section  1886.)  May  sell,  lease,  or  make  other  disposition  of  lands, 
selected  under  act  of  Congress  of  April  23,  1884. 

(n)  (Sections  1887  and  1888.)  May  create  an  executive  committee  of  board 
members  upon  which  may  be  conferred  full  power  In  the  leasing,  selling,  or 
conveying  of  university  lands.  e* 

2.  The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  board 
of  this  Instltutloiyrf^e  similar  to  those  of  the  university  board,  differing  mainly 
in  the  followlng^articulars : jf  ^ 

(c)  It  Is  charged  with  the  duty  to  carry  put  .the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
act  of  1862  Instead  of  those  of  1818  and  1819. 

(6)-U  1®  empowered  to  confer  such '"academic  and  honorary  degrees  as  are 
usually  conferred  by  lnstitutlbns  of  similar  character. 

(c)  The  board  Is  not  given  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  on  tye  board  Itself. 

(d)  No  power  is  specifically  Indicated  for  the  disposition  of  property,  for 

the  delegation  of  authority  to  faculty,  nor  for  the  creation  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee with  the  full  authority  of  the  board,  but  in  a blanket  provision  the 
board  may  do  whatever  else  they  may  deem  best  for  promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  institute.  * 

8.  The  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
board  of  this  Institution  are  somewhat  different  from  those  bestowed  upon 
the  boards  of  the  other  higher  institutions  of  the  State. 

■t  (a)  (Sections  1912  and  1918.)  General  corporate  powers, 

/ (h)  (8ectlon  l914.)  To  provide  fortwfcruction  to  the  liberal  arts  and  sd* 
; to proi^  fipr  tbeettablishinent  of  tbefollowing  academlc  departmraiU : 
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(1)  English,  (2)  mathematics,  (3)  history  and  political  economy,  (4)  psy- 
chology and  education,  (5)  ancient  languages,  (6)  modern  loaguages,  (7)r 
chemistry  and  geology;  (8)  physics  and  astronomy,  (9)  biology — botany," 
floriculture,  and  horticulture;  and  to  provide  for  th^  establishment  of  the 
following  industrial  departments:  (1)  art— drawing,  puinting,  and  designing; 

(2)  vocal  music;  (3)  instrumental  music;  (4)  commercial  bookkeeping,  sten- 
ography, typewriting,  telegraphy;  (5)  domestic  nrt;  (C)  domestic  economy; 

(7)  dairying;  (8)  physical  culture ; (9)  manual  training. 

(c)  (Section  1915.)  To  confer  regular  and  honorary  degrees  and  to  grant 
diplomas  or  certificates. 

(d)  (Section  1916.)  Shall  elwt  a president  with  specific  qualifications  and 
fti  the  salary  of  the  office. 

(e)  (Section  1917.)  Shall  establish  such  additional  departments  In  the 
school  as  they  deelti  necessary  and  proper  and  fix  the  saiary  or  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  the  professors,  directors,  and  instructors  therein.  Officers  of 
instruction  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  upon  nomination  of  the  president 
of  the  institute. 

(f)  (Section  1918.)  Shall  elect  a secretary  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
prescribe  the  duties  of  such  officer. 

(q)  (Section  1919.)  Shall  elect  a treasurer  and  fix  compensation. 

(A)  (Section*  1920.)  Power  to  remove  treasurer  in  case  the  Institutional 
funds  are  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  appoint  a temporary  custodian. 

(t)  (Section  1928.)  Power  to  condemn  property  needed  by  the  institute. 

(/)  (Section  1930.)  Upon  the  approval  of  the  governor,  may  sell  or  convey 
lands  granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  Alabama'for  the  u#se  of  the  Institute, 

These  prescriptions -of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  governing 
- boards  are  not  radically  different  from  those  of  boards  of  higher  in- 
stitutions in  many  other  States,  and  have  resulted  in  little  or  no  con- 
fusion, at  least  during  recent  years.  The  chief  deficiencies  of  these 
prescriptions  are  founii  in  the  failure  to  restrict  the  powers  and 
duties  rather  than  to  broaden  their  scope.  For  example,  practically 
unlimited  power  in  the  establishment  of  departments  is  conveyed 
by  the  failure  to  restrict  the  scope  of  each  institution.  The  only  re- 
striction on  the  board  of  the  university  in  this  respect  is  found  under 
“ g,”  which  gives  the  power  to  confer  such  academic  and  honorary 
degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by  literary  institutions.  The  term 
“ literary  institutions  ” is  not  defined  and  the  board  has  not  limited 
the  institution  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  for  literary  achievement. 

With  regard  to  the  Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute  the  board 
is  given  definite  powers  concerning  the  scope  6f  the  instruction.  This 
definition  of  the  scope,  however,  loses  some  of  its  force  in  a later 
> provision  authorizing  the  board  to  “establish  such  additional  de- 
partments in  the  school  as  they  deem  necessary  and  proper.” 

In  the  prescribed  powers  and  duties  of  the -board  of  the  Vinhnm. 
Polytechnic  Institute  the  only  suggestion  limiUngJ,he  scope  of  the ' 
institution  is  that  contained  m the  article  of  incorporation  ^section  . 
1899,  of  the  Cods  of  1907)  which  provides  foe  the  establishment  of  ^ 
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the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  grant  of  lands  by  the  act  of 
July  2,  1862.”  Such  act  provides  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
lands  donated  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  constitute  a per- 
petual fundJ;he  interest  from  which  shall  be  appropriated  by  the 
State  “to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance”  of  a college, 
“where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  Studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  sucli 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and^ie  mechanic 
arts.” 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  that  # 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  this  act  has  been  fairly  interpreted  and 
executed.  The  institute,  in  1884,  ceased  to  offer  a curriculum  lead- 
>ing  to  the  A.  B.  degree.  It  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time  to 
offer  a “ general  course  ” leading  to  the  degree  .of  B.  S.  This  cur- 
riculum constitutes  a combination  of  general  service  courses  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Latin,  are  required  in  the  technical  > 
curricula  offered  to  agricultural  and  engineering  students.  Latin 
is  required  of  pharmacy  students.  This  curriculum,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  incidental  item  in  the  institution’s  program  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  premedical  curriculum  recently  offered.  The 
latter,  however,  has  a definite  aim  and  since  it  duplicates  the  work 
of  the  university  may  be  regarded  as  a radical  departure  from  the 
institution’s  long-estublished  policy. 

Furthermore,  there  is  little  in  these  prescriptions  that  liifiits  the 
functions  of  the  several  boards.  Aside  from  certain  unusual  or 
specified  functions,  the  sphere  of  a governing  board  generally  Is 
limited,  either  by  legislative  action  or  agreement,  to  three  main 
activities;  namely,  (1)  The  determination  of  the  general  policies 
of  the  institution  under  its  control,  in  consultation  with  the  executive 
officers;  (2)  the  appropriation  of  moneys,  or  the  approval  of  the 
allotments  made  by  ppblic  appropriating  bodies;  and  (3)  the  ap- 
pointment of  institutional  employees  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
institutional  executive  officers.  From  the  information  at  hand  it 
is  apparent  that  the  governing  boards  in  question  have  generally 
acted  in  harmony  with  these  principles. 

Ventralized  control. — While  many  States  probably  have  profited 
from  the  promotion  of  higher  education  through  a single  institu- 
tion the  practice  has  not  always  proved  satisfactory,  especially  * 
\tKe  Southern  States.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  the  light  j 
t e experience  of  some  of  the  neighboring  States,  Alabama  has 
from  maintaining  £t  least  two  distinct  institutions  of  M 
learning the  State  University  and  thq  Polytechnic  Institute.  In 
thOyears  following  the  passage  of  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  and  the 
of  the  older  coUjgges  under  its  provisions,  agricultural 
^4  esser Were  rela- 
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tively  unpopular  and  there  was  little  available  knowledge  upon 
which  to  base,  courses  of  study.  Furthermore,  the*  increasing  de- 
mand for  training  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  the  higher  professions 
resulted  in  the  swelling  of  the  enrollments  and  consequently  in 
greatly  increasing  the  operating  expenses.  Under  such  conditions 
the  funds  for  agricultural  and  industrial  education,  in  States  where 
* . the  land-grant  college  was  associated  with  the  university,  were  often 

more  or  less  .submerged  in  the  general  funds  of  the  university*. 

In  some  States  the  land-grant  college  has  been  completely  de- 
tached from  the  university  after  a period  of  combined  administra- 
tion. In  Georgia  the  separation  was  not  so  complete,  but  it  was 
* found  desirable  to  place  the  land-grant  college  under  a board  which, 
although  subordinate  to  the  university  board,  is  quite  distinct  in  ad- 
ministrative control. 


The  following  statement  shows  in  a general  way  how  the  several 
States  have  organized  .their  higher  education  : 

(1)  States  having  all  higher  education  consolidated  in  a single 
university,  comprehending  all  departments  provided  in  the  State, 
with  centralized  administration  and  under  a single  board  of  control: 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

| (2)  States  having  a single  college  (commonly  a land-grant  col- 

! lege  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts)  and  not  providing  other 
i forms  of  higher  education  in  a Statfe  institution:1  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island/  Pennsylvania. 

I (3)  States  having  two  State  institutions  (unless  otherwise  indi- 
catcd  a State  university  and  a land-grant  college  for  agriculture  and 
tho  mechanic  arts) : Alabama,  Florida  (State  University,  State  Col- 
lege for  Woiien),  Indiana  (Indiana  University,  Purdue  University), 
Kansas,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon/  Utah, 
Washington. 

(4)**States  having  three  or  more  State  institutions:  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Iowa,*Mississippi,  Montana.  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio, 
'Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia. 

Thus  it  appears  that  25  States  provide  in  one  institution  whatever 
-higher  education  is  afforded;  10  States  maintain  two  separate  insti- 
- tutions,  and  13  States  maintain  three  or  more  higher  institutions. 
Eight  of  the  States  maintaining  two  or  mQre  institutions,  Florida, 
Georgia,1  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 

1 A number  of  8tates  partially  support  higher  education  In  one  or  more  Institutions 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  Snch  Institutions  are  not  regarded  tthre  as  Btata  , 
Institutions.  . * * : r..- 

•The  University  of  Georgia  comprises  several  quite'  Independent . units,  each  wlth'  a 
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South  Dakota  have  consolidated  higher  education  under  a centralized 
board  of  control. 

Vnjp  conditions  existing  in  Alabama  during  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  institutions  probably  justified  the  promotion  of 
higher  education  in  three  distinct  institutions,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether,  either  from  the  viewpoints  of  economy  or  efficiency,  such  an 
arrangement  should  be  continued.  However,  the  experience  of  other 
States  shows  that  on  account  of  regional  pride  and  attachment  the 
abandonment  or  the  removal  of  a long-established  institution  is  al- 
most impossible.  The  best  that  can  be  expected  is  that  the  fields  of 
the  several  institutions  be  so  defined  and  restricted  as  to  prevent 
wasteful  duplication. 

Assuming  that  the  three  higher  institutions  are  to  be  maintained, 
the  chief  problems  in-  higher  education  from  the  viewpoint  of  ad- 
ministrative control  are  the  following : , 

1.  What  provision  can  be  made  to  insure  proper  development  in 
all  needed  branches  of  higher  education  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  wasteful  duplication  and  unjustifiable  expansion? 

2.  How  may  the  three  institutions  be  administered  so 'as  to  pre- 
vent sectional  and  institutional  competition  for  students  and  financial 
support? 

3.  How  may  the  work  of  the  higher  institutions  bo  coordinated 

with  that  of  the  public  school  system  ? . 

It  is  obvious  that  the  solution  of  all  three  of  these  problems  turns 
upon  th‘e  consideration  of  the  programs  of  higher  education  in  the 
State  as  a single  program.  This  point  of  view  1ms  already  been 
emphasized  in  Chapter  XX.  In  that  chapter  and  in  Chapter  IV 
the  creation  of  a State  council  of  education  has  been  recommended 
and  certain  of  its  functions  discussed.  In  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  said  it  should  here  bo  sufficient  to  note  that  the 
council  is  expected  to  make  recommendations  to  its  constituent 
boards  concerning  all  matters  affecting  two  or  more  institutions  or 
affecting  the  relations  of  the  higher  institutions  with  the  public 
school  system  in  general.  Matters  of  policy  may  originate  either 
with  the  separate  boards  or  with  the  council,  but  in  general  such  mat- 
ter would  originate  with  the  separate  boards. 

, II.  INTERNAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  University.—1 The  ifniversity*  comprises  five  coordinate  major 
divisions,  as  follows:  College  of  arts  and  science,  college  of  engi- 
neering, school  of  education,  school  of  law,  and  school  of  medicine. 
The  de*n  in  charge  of  each  of  these  divisions  i9  responsible  to  the 
dean  of  the  university  Who  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  president  of 
Alt  deans,  however,  report  directly  to  the  president 
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concerning  financial  matters  relating  to  their  respective  divisions. 
Two  other  administrative  officers — the  treasurer  and  the  dean  .of 
women— report  directly  to  the  •president.  The  librarian  and  the 
director  of  the  museum  are  directly  responsible  to  the  dean.  The 
administrative  relationships  differ  from  those  in  some  State  univer- 
sities in  that  the  deans  of  the  several  divisions  have  no  direct  ad- 
ministrative relationship  with  the  president.  Such  an  arrangement 
relieves  the  president  erf  much  administrative -detail  and  enables  him 
to  evote  more  time  to  the  larger  problems  of  the  university. 

The  dean  of  women  acts  largely  as  an  advisor  and  as  an  officer  of 
discipline.  . * 

The  present  treasurer  serves  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  institu- 
tion and  gives  some  instruction  in  engineering.  Since  all  financial 
matters  must  pass  through  the  office  of  either  the  dean  of  the  uni- 
versity, or  the  president,  the  several  divisions  and  departments  have 
no  direct  connection  with  the  treasurer’s  office. 

The  functions  of  the  deans  of  the  several  divisions  are  similar  to 
those  of  deans  in  other  State  universities.  The  dean  of  the  college 
of  arts  and  sciences  is  also  dean  of  the  university  and  serves  as  head 
of  the  department  of  English.  In  addition  to  the  regular  duties  of 
these  positions  he  is  responsible  for  the  registration  and  classification 
of  students  in  all  divisions. 

The  dean  of  the  school  of  education,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
dean,  is  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  high  schools  and  serves  as 
professor  of  education  and  director  of  the  summer  school.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  the  special  training  of  teachers  of  trades  and  indus- 
tries^under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act. 

The  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering  serves  also  as  head  of  the 
department  of  civil  engineering. 

The  dean  of  the  school  of  medicine,  who  maintains  a private  prac- 
tice in  the  city  of  Mobile,  serves  also  os  professor  of  obstetrics  dhd 
has  general  supervision  of  the  department  of  pharmacy  which  is 
associated  with  the  school  of  medicine. 

The  dean  of  the  school  of  law,  likewise,  serves  as  professor  of  law* 

The  legislative  body  of  tbte  university  is  the  university  faculty 
comprising  all  professors,  associate  professors,  assistant  professors, 
and  instructors.  The  institution  has  provided  for  an  advisory  coun- 
cil comprising  seven  faculty  members.  This  body  u designed  to  dis- 
cuss questions  of  important  that  arise  from  time  to  time  between 
faculty  meetings  * * * . No  action,  however,  is  taken  by  the 

council  that  is  not  subject  to  review  by  the  faculty.” 

Faculty  committees  are  provided  for  matters  concerning  (a)  ad- 
mission, (6)  instruction  (a  separate  committee  for*  each  division), 
(o)  library*  ((f)  athletics,  (e)  student  publications,  (/)  university 
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publications,  (g)  student  organizations,  (A)  affiliated  schools,  (i) 
recommendation  of  teachers,  (j)  graduate  study,  and  (A)  exam- 
inations. 

, The  Alabama  Geological  Survey,  although  not  organically  con- 
nected with  it,  is  closely  related  to  the  university.  The  director  of 
the  survey  is  emeritus  professor  of  geology  and  director  of  the  uni^ 
versity  museum. 


% The  Polytechnic  Institute . — The  institute  as  now  organized  com- 
prises seven  major  divisions  as  follow:  (1)  College  of  agricultural 
sciences,  (2)  college  of  engineering  and  mines,  (3)  jcollege  of.  vet- 
erinary medicine  and  surgery,  (4)  academic  departments,  (5)  summer 
school,  (6)  agricultural  extension  service,  (7)  agricultural  experiment 
station.  * Each  of  the  first  four  divisions  is  in  charge  of  a dean  and 
each  of  the  latter  three  is  in  charge  of  a director.  The  deans  and 
directors  are  directly  responsible  to  the  president.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  divisions,  there  is  a group  of  separate  depart- 
ments including  education,  physical  training,  and  library,  the  heads 
r of  which  are  also  directly  responsible  to  the  president.  Among  the 
„ departments  of  the'college  of  agricultural  sciences  i^  the  department 
of  pharmacy. 

The  functions  of  the  office  of  dean  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  such  an  office  in  most  institutions  and  the  administrative 
authority  of  the  office  is  more  limited  than  is  usually  the  case.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  “ General  Regulations  ” of  the  institu- 
tion will  show  the  tendency  to  handle  in  the  office  of  the  president 
many  matters  that  are  generally  handled  in  the  offices  of  the  respec- 
tive deans : 


Section  37.  If  a student  repeatedly  absents  himself  from  recitations,  whether 
on  account  of  sickness,  or  other  cause,  or  manifests  a Continued  want  of  appli- 
cation or  capacity,  the  instructor  will  promptly  submit  the  matter  to  the  presi- 
dent. 

• Section  54.  Excuses,  must  be  made  to  the  president  at  the/'flrst  office  hour, 

. either  orally  or  in  writing,  as  he  may  require. 

Section  62.  Students  compelled  to  be  absent  from  any  recitation  shnll  apply 
for  leave  to  the  professor ; to  leave  the  college,  to  the  president ; to  be  excused 
from  military  duty,  to  the  commandant 


Furthermore  the  lines  ^ of  demarcation  between  the  divisions  are 
not  well  ibarked.  The  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  of  aca- 
demic departments,  for  example,  have  never  been  defined  and  seem 
to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter  under  consideration. 
Considerable  confusion  and  loss  of  initiative  have  resulted  from  this** 
loose  scheme  of  organization. 

The  dean  of  agricultural  sciences  serves  also  as  professor  of  gen- 
eral and  agricultural  chemistry  and  as  State  chemist  in  charge  of  the 
ah&lysis  tif  fertilizers,  oils,  feeds,  etc.  The  dean  of  the.college  of  enr 
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gineering  and  mines  is  also  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  and 
director  of  the  laboratories  for  the  testing  of  fuels,  gases,  and  lubri- 
cants. The  dean  of  the  college  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery 
i^ftlso  professor  of  physiology  and  veterinary  science  and  State  vet- 
erinarian in  charge  of  hog-cholera  control.  The  dean  of  'the  academic 
departments  serves  also  as  professor  of  history  and  Latin *and'is  re- 
sponsible for  the  classification  of  students  in  all  divisions. 

The  director  of  the  summer  school  is  also  head  of  the  department 
of  education,  which,  in  the  catalogue,  is  listed  as  the  “ school  of  agri- 
cultural education”  and  which  is  distinct  from  the  other  adminis- 
trative divisions.  * ; ^ 

The  director  of  the  agricultural  extension  service  serves  also  as 
director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  and  head  of  the  de- 


partment of  agronomy. 

In  business  or  financial  matters  the  relationship  is  a direct  one  be- 
tween tjie  president  and  the  several  department  heads.  The  president 
assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  allotment  of  funds  and  approves 
all  expenditures.  Such  a procedure  multiplies  the  administrative 
duties  of  the  president’s  office,  and  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
executive  secretary,  renders  it  difficult  for  the  president  to  give  ap- 
propriate attention  to  the  larger  problems  of  administration.  The 
executive  secretary  serves  as  registrar  and  without  any  definite  de- 
tail of  authority  assists  the . president  in  various  administrative' 
matters.  ' 

Committees  are  provided  for  the  handling  of  matters  relating  to 
(a)  discipline,  (6)  entrance  examinations,’  (c)  examination  of  special 
students,  (d)  public  lectures,  (<?)  liberary,  (/)  athletic,  (g)  grounds 
and  buildings,  and  ( h ) alumni  appointments.  There  is  no  committee 
omcourses  of  study. 

Many  administrative  complications  have  arisen  also  as  a result  of 
attempting  to  promote  three  or  four  lines  of  service  through  a sin- 
gle specialist.  In  other  words,  certain  members  of  the  faculty  are 
also  members  of  the  experiment  station  staff,  the  extension  force  and 
the  police-control  work  of  the  State  and  their  salaries  come  from  , 
various  sources.  Qiie  individual,  for  example,  serves  os  professor 
of  horticulture,  horticulturist  of  the  experintent  station,  extensioft 
specialist  in  horticulture,  and  State  honticulturist  in  charge  of 
nursery  inspection  throughouUthe  State.  While  there  are  few  such 
cases  as  this,  there  are  many  cases  where  two  and  three  offices  are 
corhbincd.  The  shortage  of  fluids  of  course  is  responsible  for  the 
existance  of  such  a condition.  The  deleterious  effect  of  such  disper- 
sion of  effort  is  quite  obvious.  * * 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  institution  is  organized  both  . v 
from  the  standpoint  of  subject,  and  kind  of  serjice.  That  is,  tl^n^  ^ 
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stitution-performs  four  distinct  lines  of  service — resident  instruction, 
extension  instruction,  research,  and  police  control  or  inspection, 
^ach  line  of  service  is  separately  financed,  each  fonns  a distinct  pro* 
gram,  and  each  requires  a different  type  of  personnel.  These  four 
kinds  of  service  therefore  form  a logical  basis  for  a division  of 
responsibilij^.  It  is  obvious  that  an  institution  performing  four 
distinct  lines  of  service  should  be  organized  differently,  from  one 
performing  but  one  function. 

Furthermore,  since  6ach  of  these  lines  pi  service  is  concerned  with 
the  same  subjects,  it  is  natural  that  eafch  should' be  organized  from  the 
standpoint  of  subject  matter  in  about  the  same  way.  The  division 
responsible  for  resident  instruction,  it  seems,  should *be  organized  or 
subdivided  in  about  the  same  manner  as  a college  or  university  with 
the  single  function  of  resident  instruction. 

The  officers  of  the  institution  recognize  these  four  lines  of  service, 
^nd  they  also  recognize  the  four  organic  divisions  based  upon  sub: 
Tect  matter — agriculture,  engineering,  veterinary  ipedicine,  and 
academic  subjects.  Confusion  has  arisen,  as  in  other  similar  colleges, 
from  an  ^attempt  to  administer  the  former  divisions  as  parallel  with 
the  latter.  "Tn  reality  the  lines  of  administrative  control  pass  trans- 
versely through  the  various  subject-matter  divisions.  " Failure  to 
recogni^l  this  fa<?t  renders  it, difficult  to  understand  administrative 
relationships. 

There  a growing  tendency  among  the  land-grant  colleges  to 
bring  about  a more  distinct  organization  for  each  line-  of  service. 
This  is, particularly  true  with  regard  to  the  extension  and  control 
phases.  While  in  the  main  a distinct  staff  of  specialists  is  recom- 
mended for  each  line  of  §erV$ce,  there  is  ft  common  belief  that  the 
specialists  in  one  line  may  profitably  undertake  a limited  amount  of 
work  iff  one  or  more  other  lines.  Where  the  work  is  placed,  on' the 
project  basis,  and  where  a definite  time  is  indicated  for  6ach  project, 
such  an  arrangement  is  not  difficult  to  provide  for.  Tftere  are  grave 
dangers^  however,  in  requiring  specialists  to  contribute  to  more  than 
two  lines  of  service.  The  difficulty  in  prorating  salaries  and  the  loss 
in  efficiency  from  diversification  are  intensified  in  proportion  to  the 
humbep  of  lines  of  service  participated  in  by^the  several  members  of 
the  staff.  / 

The  more  complete  separation  of  the  lines  of  service  does  not  mean, 
necessarily,  that  the  specialists  engaged  in  a common  wibject  should 
be  separated.*  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  strongly  in  favor  of  bring- 
1 in g together  in  a common  department  all  specialists  engaged  in  a 
common  subject,  regardless  of  whether  tiiey  are  specialists  in  teach- 
ing, in  extension,  in  research,  or  in  inspection. 
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The  Girls*  Technical  Institute.— The,  organization  of  the  Alabama 
Girls’  Technical  Institute  is  a simple  one,  comprising  13  depart* 
ments,  the  heads  of  which  are  responsible  directly  to  the  president. 
The  professor  of  mathematics  serves  also  as^dean,  which  office  is 
maintained  largely  for  purposes  of  discipline.  The  professor  of  his- 
tory serves  also  ffs  purchasing  agent. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  ORGANIZATION  AND 
• ADMINISTRATION. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  State  is  pro- 
moting higher'education,  especially  by  reason  of  having  to  conduct 
the  work  in  three  institutions,  the  administrative  organization,,  in 
many  respects,  is  commendable.  Only  in  a few  respects  are  modifi- 
cations suggested : ; .* 

b The  constitution  should  be  modified  ti- provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  governor  of  members  of  tlie  university  board  of 
^jstees. 

2.  The 'constitution  should  be  modified  to  provide  for  lengthening 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the -members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Girls’  Technical  Institute  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  members  of 
the  boards  of  tltt  other  higher  institutions  of  the  State.  ^ 

5.  That  tho  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  may  be  reorganized  in 

such  manner  as  will  distribute  the  administrative  load,  the  following 
\ , 
plan  is  suggested : 

Tho  institution  may  be  divided  primarily  into  four  administrative 
units — one  for  each  kind  of  service:  resident  teaching,  extension 
teaching,  research,  and  control.  Each  of  these  divisions  should, be 
in  charge  of  a .director,  who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  president. 
Each  should  be  subdivided  in  about  the  same  manner  as  colleges 
♦ performing  a single  service,' that  of.  resident  teaching.  This  sec- 
ondary subdivision  is  based  wholly  upon  subject-matter  relation- 
ships and  provides  for  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics, 

' veterinary  science,  and  general  service  subjects.  This  plan  contem- 
plates also,  as  shown  \n  tho  accompanying* diagram  (fig.  42),  that 
all  specialists  working  on  a common  subject  will  be  grouped  together  . 
•regardless  of  the  kind  of  service  performed. 

The  powers  and  functions  of  the  several  officers  provided  for  in 
this  plan  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows:  ’ - , ... 

,(1)  The  heads  of  the  several  subject-matter  departments  act. 
mainly  * as  chairmen  of  their  respective  groups.  They,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  other  members  of  the  group  concerned,  initiate  projects 
and>  "recommend  them  to  their  respective  deaife. 

, (2)  The  several  deans  serve  as  coordinating  officers  between  the 
several  departments  within  their  respective  divisions.  The  projects  ~ 
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initiated  in  their  respective  divisions,  after  proper  coordination  and 
after  being  approved  by  the  president,  aro  transmitted  to  the  di- 
rector  of  the  .administrative  division  concerned  vv ith  the  project  nn 
* question. 

SUGGESTED  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION 
, ‘FOR  ^LNBAMA  POLYTECHNIC  IWSTTRJIE 


Fig.  42. 


(3)  The  director  of  instruction,  in  consultation  with  the  deans, 
the  heads  of  the  departments,"  and 'the  individuals  concerned,  out- 
lines the  several  curricula  offered  by  the  institution.  He  also  pro- 
vides for  efficiency  in  teaching  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  an  ad- 
ministrative officer  to  do  so.  . 

director  of  extension  teaching,  in  consultation  with  the 
departments,  and  theseveral  specialists  concerned, 
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approves  all  projects  concerning  extension  and  develops  them  in£o 
the  general  extension  program.  . 

(5)  The  director  of  research,  in  consultation  with  the  deans,  the 
ficads  of  departments,  and  the  specialists  concerned,  approves  all  re- 
search projects  and  develops  them  into  the  general  research  program. 

(G)  The  director  of  the  regulatory  service  is  responsible  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  the  laws  concerning  the. various  forms  of 
regulatory  work  assigned  to  tht  institution. 

(7)  The  president  is  the  coordinating  officer  for  both  subject  mat- 
ter and  administration.  He  employs  all  specialists  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  directors  and  deans  concerned. 

The  four  directors  have  no  authority  over  subject  matter.  In  like 
manner  the  deans  and  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  have  no 
authority  over  either  of  the  four  administrative  programs. 

Two  or  more  oilices  may  appropriately  be  combined,  but 'in  sucti 
cases  the  functions  should  be  kept  distinct.  The  office  of  president, 
for  example,"  may  be  combined  with  that  of  director  of  the  regula- 
tory service;  the  director  of  research  may  serve  as  head  of  one  of  the 
departments;  the  bead  of  one  of  the  departments  may  serVe  as  di- 
rector of  instruction;  or  the  dean  of' the  division  of  agriculture  may 
serve  as  head  of  one  of  the  agricultural  departments.  There  are  cer- 
tain combinations,  however,  that  are  not  advisable,, as,  for  example, 
the  combining  of  the  office  of  extension  director  with  any  other  of- 
fice. The  character  u|hi  magnitude  of  fhe  duties  of  swch  office  de- 
mand the  full  attention  of  one  mail.  j ' 

G.  The  “school  of  agricultural  education  *■  at  thefAlabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  should  be  regarded  as  a department  in  the  general 
service  division.-  The  general  courses  in  education  may  be  given  by 
this  department,  and  the  work  in  special  methods  should  be  given  in 
the  respective  subject-matter  departments.  The  responsibility  for  the 
coordination  of  the  teacher-training  curricula,  as  with  other  curricula, 
rests  with  the  director  of  instruction,  provided  for  under  the  pre- 
ceding recommendation. 


THE  FACULTIES. 


* 1.  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS.' 

\n  view  of  the  many  factors  involved  it  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
even  roughly,  the  quality  of  instruction  provided  by  the  higher  in- 
stitutions. • For  obvious  reasons  no  attempt  was  made  to  compare  the 
teaching  methods  of  faculty  members.  The  only  available  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  subject  is  that  which  pertain^  to  the  professional 
preparation,  the  experience  in  college  teaching,  and  the  professional 
activities*  and  achievements  of  the  individual  faculty  members.  * ' 
The  university. — The  following  table,  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  president,  shows  the.  academic  training,  the  experience: 

• S - ■*  * ■ ; • • . • 'r  • V \ - r.-A 
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• in  college  teaching,  and  the  publications  of  the  several  members  of 
the  university  faculty : 

Table  06. — Training,  experience , and  publications  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 

university.1 


Academic  training. 


Title. 


Professor  and  university 
dean. 

Professor  and  dean 

Do 

Do 

Professor  emeritus 

Professor . 

Do f. 

Do 

* Do 

Do 

Do 


Department. 


College 

teaching. 


■ Publi- 
' cations 
, last  two 
j years. 


Professor  and  treasurer. . 

Professor 

Do 

, Do............ 

Do 

. " Do 

# Do 

Do 


JDo 

Associate  professor. 

**  do...;. 

AwlntaS  professor. 

Do ! 

Adjonot  professor.. 
Associate  professor. 
Instructor 


English 

Education. 


Law 

Geology 

History 

Biology 

Latin 

Romance  languages. . 

‘German 

Physics  and  electrical 
engineering. 

Engineering 

Geology 

Secondary  eduction . . 

Economics 

Philosophy 

ifathematics 
Mechanics  l engineering 
Chemistry  anqmetal* 
lurgr. 

Vocational  education. . 

Chemistry, 

English.. t*. 

Romance  li 

Mathematic 

Physics 

English .I.. 

Greek  and  Latin 
Home  economics 


1 j 

j Highest  1 
: degree,  j 

Institution. 

!iUji  ■ ; 

air  Si  '1 

II  1 i S i 

^ 3 r*  t-  | si  . 

1 * r> 

; * |* 

» : 7 j 27  ! 0 , 

i 12  [ 8 ■ 20  i 0 I 

....:  C.E....I 

Cornell...*. ' 

! 7 8 i ]5  i 0 

A.  M. .do | 

Ph.  D...  Heidelberg 41  _ 

A.  M — Alabama...'. w 46  { 0 

Ph.  D...I  Munich i..-  22  • 0 

Ph.  D...I  Johns  HopLinS.  .20^  l 

Ph.  D.. .do..: j . 20 


15  ; 22  i 0 
o : 


\±l:v. 

C.  E 

| Ph.  D.. 

i A.  M..n, 
! A.B..„ 
J.D...7 
Ph.  D.. 

■j  M.  E.... 
I Ph.D.., 


Alabama i 17  ■ 5 


Case. 

Alabama  

Johns  Hopkins.. 

Milligan E 

(Virginia 

Southwestern . . . 

Michigan 

Harvard .• 

Virginia. 


1 ! 4 


41  1 
46  0 

22  . 0 
21 -j  0 
20  I 0 
0 
1 


tl 


8 ; 
*?j 
!i 

6 i 


Chicago 10 


Columbia : 

Virginia 

Harvard 

....  do 

Alabama 

.-ft. do ;?... 

Cohimbta 

Mumeh 

Indiana.. 


0 
6 
1 
1 
0 
0 

0 1 2 
11  : 0 
13  * 0 


8 

13  , 
12  ! 
ii  i 
12, 


1 14  I 

° SI 


I 


* 1 School  of  m^ictne  excluded. 

* * * r- 

; ,.  ^Tabijs  &i*-T&ummary  of  data  concerning  training,  experience,  and  publications 
^ of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  university . 
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ft-om  the  data  presented  here  the  following  deductions  may  be 
made : ; 

1.  Out  of  a total  of  29  members  of  the  teaching  staff  28  are  of  pro- 

fessional rank  and  21  of  these  are  full  professors.  There  is  a con- 
spicuous lack  of  balance  between  the  number  of  men  of  high  and  of 
low  rank.  The  explanation  for  this  is  probably  found  in  the  inade- 
quacy of  .financial  support,  which  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  •uni- 
versity to  maintain  a^ large  number  of  departments  with  but  one  mem- 
ber and  to  depend  upon  advanced  students  for  assistance  in  labora- 
tory and  outside  work.  Undoubtedly  this  has  been  the  most  prudent 
procedure  under  the  circumstances,  but  such  practice  can  not  fail  to 
affect  seriously  the  quality  of  instruction.  The  detrimental  effects 
are  felt  not  only  m the  generally  inferior  type  of  service  rendered  by 
student  assistants,  but  more  particularly  in  the  necessity  for  organ- 
izing classes. into  large  sections.  . 

2.  A large  proportion, . 82  per  cent,  of  the  instructing  staff  have 

received  professional  preparation  Equivalent  to  that  represented  by  a 
master’s  degree,  and  41  per  cent  have  received  the  equivalent  of  a 
doctor’s  degree.  Tt  is  of  interest  to  note  also  that  a large  proportion  . 
of  the  instructors  have  received  their  degrees  from  institutions  other 
than  that  with  which  they  are  now  connected.  ’ 

3.  The  instructing  staff  is  composed  mainly  of  men  who  have  had 
much  experience  in  college  teaching.  The  average  amount  per  person 
is  15  years,  and  excluding  thote  below  thp  rank  of  professor  it  is 

. nearly  18  years.  The  experience  in  college  teaching  of  10  members  of 
the  staff  is  limited  to  that  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

4.  Only  13  members  of  the  teaching  faculty  havermade  professional 
cohtributipns  during  the  past  two  years,  and  the  contributions  of  only  . ; 
6 represent  the  result  of  research.  The  total  contribution  of  all  mem- 
bers during  the  period  amount*  to  4-1  publications,  ol  which  12'repre- 
sent  the*  product  of  research.  Only  11  members  of  the  faculty  out  of 

29  have  made  any  research  contribution  since  entering  upon  their* 
career.  In  view  of  the  heavy  loads  carried  by  the  faculty  mem])ers"it 
is  not,  surprising  that  they  have  not  been  more  activA  in  research  and 
more  conspicuous  in  productive  scholarship.  . • 

i » Polytechnic  Institute. — The  following  table,  prepared1  under  ' 
the  direction  of  the  president,  shows  the  training,  experience  in  col- 
lege teaching,  and  number  of  publications  of  the  teaching  staff. 
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Table  68. — Training  experience,  and  publications  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Polpfec/tnir  Institute. 

< * 

„ j | J Publica- 

1 Academic  training.  ! College  teach*  I Ji®?*  f 
; lug.  pl„ 

r year*. 


Title. 


Department.  t t 


Professor  and  dean Latin  and  history . . . Ph.  D . . . 

Do t Chemistry M.S 


Highest 

degree. 


Do.. 


Professor  and  director 

Professor 


Do.. 

Do. 


DA, 


Mechanical  engl- 
neerlng. 

Veterinary  medicine. 

fileictricai  engi- 
neerlng. 


Mathematics 

Entomology  and  so- 
ology. 


)6  achlno  design  and 
drawing. 

Do ! Physical  chemistrv.. 

Professor  and  mahager.  ..|  Electrical  engl- 
neerlng  and  power 
| plant.  » 

Professor Mathematics 

Do i Physical  training 

I and  mathematics. 
Do 1 English 


Do.. 

Do.. 

DO.. 


Professor  and  registrar.. 


Professor..*. 

Professor  and  director. 


‘ ^ 

Professor.. 

* 83-  ■ 

Do.... 

* Do.... 

* Do.... 
Do.... 

fl*... 

Do.... 


Associate  professor. 


Do., 


Assistant  professor . 
Do 


Do.. 


^ ^ Do.. 


Animal  husbandry. . 

Pharmacy 

Qualitative  chemis- 
try. l 

Mathematics  and 
' administration. 

Agronomy 

Agricultural  educa- 
tion and  summer 


Architecture . . 

Horticulture 

Botany i. 

English 

Research  laboratory. 

Civil  engineering.... 


.do . 


Agricultural  educa- 
tion. 

Horticulture 


M.E.... 

D.  V.  M 
MS... 
M.  E... 


M E.. 
Ph.  D.. 


M.  E... 


M.  A... 
E.  & M. 
E; 

Ph.  D.. 
A.  B... 

MS... 


B.  S.. 
B.  8.. 
M.S. 


• !J: 

! c3  — 

' ' • ' < J3 

Institution.  , 

v.  I Hi 

i gi Si 


i 


Johns  Hopkins. . 30 

Alabama  Pohjj-  j 25 


technic 
tute. 

Purdue j 

Iowa  State I 

Miss.  A.  & M.... 

Alabama  Poly- 
technic Instl-  | 
lute. 

....do ! 

Massachusetts 
Agriculture  1 
College. 

Alabama  Poly- 
technic Insti- 
tute. 

Michigan 

Alabama  Poly- 
technic Insti- 
tute. 

Jbhns  Hopkins.. 

Yale 


C.E., 


M.S... 
tf.  A... 


M.8.v. 
B.  Act- 
Ph.  D.. 
M.  A..- 
Ph.  D.. 
A.M... 


Machine  design  and 
driving. 


Chemistry 

Veterinary  medicine. 


Mechanical  engl* 
nfertng.  * •*' 

Entomology  and  so- 
oiojyT/ 


Ph.  B.. 


ft: 


M.E.... 


M.  8.... 

M.  D.  V, 


Alabama  Poly- 
technic Insti- 
tute. 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Alabama  Poly- 
technic Insti- 
tute. 

do 


Wisconsin 

(Com  ploted 
worn  Ph.  D. 
Columbia). 

IBhlgh 

West  Va 

Ctobago 

Howard 

Minnesota 

Union  * Univer- 
sity. 

Brown. 

Iowa  State 


Virginia  Poly- 
technic Insti- 
tute. 

Alabama  Poly- 
technic Instt- 
-tutt. 

do 

MoKillip'*  Vet- 
erinary Col- 
lege. * 

Alabama -Poly- 
technic Insli- 
AuU. 

Ohio  State 


26  1 
19  1 0 


3 

2 

2 

3 

*16 

1 

• 1 
1 


— 3 

e| 

3$ 


30  | 
~"27  ; 


25  j 0 


27  ! 
U ! 


27 
19  1 


* 12 


31  | 0 | 0 
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Table  68.  Training,  experience , and  publication s of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute. 


Title. 


Instructor. . 


Do.. 

Do.. 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Do 


Academic  training. 


Department. 


Highest  ' 
degree.  ] 


College  teach* 
ing. 


fi 

io'. 


Institution,  i -- 
a £ ® 


silis 

^ I >* 


Mechanical  engi-  M.  E.. 
neering  and  draw* 
ing. 

Veterinary  medicine."  D.  V.  M. 


History  and  Latin... 


Chemistry 

Veterinary  medicine. 

History  and  Latin..! 
Animal  husbopdry. . 

Mathematics,  Span- 
ish, and  drawing. 


M.  S.. 


M.  8.... 
D.  V.  M 
D.  V.  M, 

m.*a.... 

B.  8 


M.  E.... 


Alabama  Poly, 
technic  Insti-  j 
tute. 

Chicago  Veteri-  j 
nary  College. 
Alabama  Poly*  ! 
technic  Inau*  I 
tute. 

do 

do 

do 

Chicago 

Alabama  Poly* 

. technic  Insu-  , 
tute. 

..♦.do ! 


8 . 
si 

n 

3$ 


0 j 16 


Publica- 
tions in 
past  two 
year*. 


Table  69. — Summary  of  data  concerning  training,  experience , and  publications 
of  the  teaching  s{aff  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 


* 

Highest  de- 
grees held. 

College  teaching  experience  In 
• years. 

r 

Publications  during  last 
two  years. 

i 

• 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Rank. 

4 

contribu- 

contribu- 

1 

g 

tions. 

tors. 

- 

3 

a 

3 

o 

H 

| Bachelor. 

I 

! u 

! 3 

3 

1* 

i 

*o 

o 

5 

•O 

1 

16-30 

8 1 
« i 

is 

hm  | 

1 0/  ^ 

6 i 

t 

> 

Research. 

i i . 

SS 

4 

N o n 

search. 

j 

i 

— 

Tk\ 

j 

Professors . ~ 

38 

7 1 

16 

5 

5 

a 

Q 

2 \ 

>i 

r 

in  i' 

* 96 

32 

11 

Assistant  and  associate  pro- 

0 

w 

i 

It).] 

9 

fessors. 

7 

- 1 

g 

o 

2 

1 

A 

o '• 

' ' n 

A ‘ 

0 ■»  1 

_ ' 

11 

Instructors 

9 

4- 

1 5 

Q 

a 

i 

o 

* 

0 

■1  i 

u 

A 1 

U 

V.  r . 

6.1  | 

2 i 

l ! 

3 

l 

d 

0i 

0 

1 

O' 

Total . 

44 

ITi 

fir 

5 

1 1 

e 

tl 

r%  | 

_ 

13.8  | 

29-j 

43 

t 

14 

1° 

i 

11 

o 

. 

o 1 

A \ 

7 

Frqin  the  above  tables  the  following  deductions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  A relatively  large  proportion,  35  out  of  44,  of  the  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  ate  of  professional  rank  and  28  of  these  are  of  the' 
rank  of  full  professor.  ftiss condition  is  .similar  ~ta  . that  in  ther 
university  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause — inadequate  sup- 
port* At  this  institution,  however,  some  men  are  employed  with  the 
rftnk  of  instructor.  Here  aga^i  a larger  number  of  student  assistants 
up,  -for of- 
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2.  Of  a total  of  44  instructors,  32  have  received  professional  train- 
ing sufficient  to  give  them  a master’s  degree  or  its  equivalent.  Five 
of  these  havejreceived  a doctor’s  degree. 

3.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  instructors  have  received  tbgir  high-  - 
est  degree  from  the  institution  with  which  they  are  now  engaged. 
Even  among  the  instructors  of  professional  rank  34  per  cent  have 
received  their  highest  degree  from  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  This 
condition  is  an  indication  of  a tendency  toward  educational  inbreed- 
ing. Additional  evidence  of  this  tendency  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  of  the  instructing  staff  Have  had'no  college  teaching  ex- 
perience other  than  that  obtained  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

4.  On  the  whole  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  hav*  abundant 
teaching  experience,  averaging  nearly  13*  years.  The  average  for 
the  full  professors  is  over  16  years.  A conspicuous  feature  of  the 
faculty  of.  this  institution  is  the  long  tenure  of  office  of  many  of  its 
members.  Ten  members,  including  the  president,  have  been  connected 
with  the  institution  for  more  than  20  years,  and  over  half  of  them 
have  held  their -positions  for  more  than  10  years. 

' 5.  During  the  past  two  years  fhe  activity  of  the*  faculty  in  produc- 

tive scholarships,  as  measured  by  their  publications,  has  not»been 
conspicuous,  although  professional  contributions  have  been  made  by 
19  members  of  whpm  14  have  made  research  contributions.  In  view 
of  the  amount  of  'teaching  and  other  duties  required,  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a good  showing,  but  there  is  a conspicuous  lack  of  ac- 
tivity in  this  direction  among  several  important  departments. 

The  Girls'  Technical  Institute . — The  following  table  contains  dala 
, concerning  the  training,  experience,  and  publications  of  the  Girls’ 
Technical  Institute:  ' 


Tab!?  70. — Summary  of  data  concerning  training , experience , and  publications 
of  the  teaching  staff  of  Vie  Girls'  Technical  Institute. 


Rank. 


Profenan 

Assistant  and  associate!  pro* 


Total. 


87 


Highest  dogrees  College  teaching  expo- 
held.  I rienoe  In  years. 


19 


. I 


?!  ? 
o < 


9.0 


5.8 


Publications  during  lost 
two  yean. 


Numbe/of 

contribu- 

tions. 


I . 


Number  of 
contribu- 
tors. 
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lacking  in  training  and  experience.  There  are  a number  of  notable 
exceptions,  however,  and  there  are  a few  individuals  Vhose  qualifica- 
tions probably  are  much  stronger«than  the  tabulated  statement  seems 
to  indicate.  * From  the  evidence  the  survey  committee  has  been  able 
to  secure  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  institution  is  meet- 
ing its  obligations  in  a fitting'  manner.  Despite  the  apparent  de- 
ficiency in  academic  training  on  the  part  of  several  members  of  the 
faculty,  the  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff  fairly  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a technical  institute.  In  this  respect,  however,  there 
it  little  to  commend  the  present  movement  toward  the  creation  of  a 
standard  college  with  four  years  of  collegiate  work. 


2.  THE  WOllK  OF  THE  FACULTY  MEMBERS. 


On  account  of  the  variable  service  performed  by  faculty  members 
it  is  difficult  to  establish' any  just  basis  upon  which  to  measure  their 
work.  The  duties  of  some  may  be  limited  mainly  to  those  rendered 
in  classroom  aYid  laboratory,  while  those  of  others  may  include  such 
activities  as  service  on  committees,  consultation  with  students,  ad- 
ministration. and  extension  teaching.  Furthermore,  there  is  great 
variation  in  the  activity  of  faculty  members  concerning  productive 
scholarship  and  professional  improvement.  In  the  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  survey  committee  it  has  seemed  impracticable,  to- at- 
tempt the, collection  of  .evidence  bearing  upon  the  nonteaching  duties* 
of  faculty  members.  L ^ * 

* The  measurement  of  the  actual  amount  of  time  devoted  to  class- 
z^x>m  orvlaboratory  work  is  not  so  difficult,  but  here  again  many 
variable  factors  present  themselves  and  complicate  comparisons. 
The  energy  and  time  required  of  the  several  instructors  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  work  of  instruction  differ  in  many  ways,  more,4  par- 
ticularly in  (a)  the  number  of  students  under  instruction,  (6)  the 
character  ahd  amount  of  preparation  necessary  for  each  class  pr 
section,  and  (c)  £he  labor  entailed* in  the  correction  of  papers,* 
themes,  reports,  etc.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  single  meas- 
ure can  give  a fair  Slid  complete  indication  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  various  instructors. 

In  measuring  the  instructional  work  of  faculty  members  t^o 
methods  may  be  employed.  One  of  these  consists  in  the  uSd  of  the 
number  of  hours  spent  by  the  instructor  in  the  classroom  or  labora- 
tory, assuming  that  two  hours  of  work  in  the  laboratory  are  approx- 
imately equivalent  to  one  hour  in  the  classroom.  Such  a unit  of 
measurement  is  essentially  the  same  as'the  credit *hour  commonly  em- 
ployed by  colleges.  This  basis  of  measurunent  is  faulty,  $or  the . ^ 
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The  second  method  available  for  the  measurement  of  instructors’  ’ 
teaching  loads  is  that  which  has  come  to  be  kj.own  as  the  “student 
klock-hour  method.”  The  unit  of  measurement  in  this  method  is  the 
^ student  clock  hour,  which  is  the  instruction  of  one  student  during  one 
50-minute  period  per  week  for  one  semester  in  either  classroom  or 
laboratory.  The  instructional  load  represented  by  any  course  there- 
fore may  -be  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  students  fak- 
ing the  course  by  the  number  of  50:minute  periods  in  which  the  in- 
struction is  given.  The  teaching  load 'carried  by  any  instructor  is 
determined  by  adding  together  the  instructional  loads  of  the  several 
courses  given.  This  basis  of  measurement  although  superior  to  the 
semester  hour  method,  is  not  faultless.  The  chief  defect  is  in  the 
assumption  that  time  spent  in  laboratory  instruction  is  as  burden- 
some as  classroom  instruction  or  that  <an  instructor  whose  time  is 
spent  mainly  in  laboratory  work  is  carrying  as  heavy  a load  as  one 
who  gives  only  classroom  courses.  It  ^defective  also  in  that  it  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  difference  in  courses  with  regard  to 
the  nerve  energy  required  or  to  the  amount  of  outside  preparation 


The  use  of  either*  one  of  these  methods  by  itself^might  lead  to 
grossly  distorted  estimates  of  the  services  performed  by  differed 
•instructors:  Either  may  be  used  to  support  the  pther  and  .both  in 
actual  practice  may  well  be  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  all 
available  information  concerning  nontoaching  service.  Figures  con- 
cerning* both  methods  have  been  collected,  but  since  such  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  instructors,  especially  those  at  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, divide  their  time  between  two  Qr  more  kinds  of  service,  compftti: 
son  is  impracticable.  From  the  information  at  hand,  howler,  cer- 
tain general  deductions  concerning  teaching  loads  may  bo  ipade : 

The  university . — (1)  The  average  number  of  semester  hours  car- 
ried by  instructors  is  approximately  15,  but  the  teaching  load  of 
many  individuals  exceeds  this  by  three  or  four  hours.  This  repre- 
; * seiits  a much  heavier  teaching  load  than  is  carried  by  the  instructor's 
. of*  similar  inkitution$. 

(2)  The  average  number  of  student  dock  hours  per  week  carried 
by  instructors  is  372.  This  is  a somewhat  heavier  burden  than  that 
carried  by  instructors  of  other  institutions  and  yet  it  does  not  rep- 
li  resent  the  conditio^  to  be  as  serious  as  they  really  are..  The  average 
a*,  load  in  many  depaKments  exceeds  600  student  clock  Tiours  per  week. 

t The  average  is  brought  down  bv  certain  low-average  departments. 
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(3)  If  the  university  expects  its  faculty  members^  to  carry  on  re- 
search work,  as  all  university  men  should,  and  to  keep  professionally 
alert,  it  must  provide  relief  from  the  heavy  teaching  burdens  under 
which  most. of  its  instructors  are  serving. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute . — (1)  Of  a to£al  of  44  members  of  the 
faculty,  32  have  duties  other  than  teaching.  As  pointed  out  in  an- 
other section,  many  devote  their  time  to  two,  three,  or  four  kinds 
of  service  and  receive  their  remuneration  from  various  funds.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  compare  teaching  loads,  and  with  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nonteaching  activities  it  is  difficult 
to  make  comparisons  of  the  total  service  rendered  by  the  several 
faculty  members. 

(2)  P>om  -the  information  available  it  is  apparent  that  the  in- 
structors are  carrying  heavy  teaching  loads  in  proportion  to  the  divi- 
sion of  time  allotted  for  teaching.  Considering  only  the  fractions  of 
the  time  allotted  for  teaching  the  average  teaching  bad  for  the  whole 
.institution  is  approximately  15  sqpiester  hours  per  week. 

(3)  In  certain  cases  where  the  time  of  instructors'  is  undivided  the 
number  of  semester  hours  carried  is  conspicuously  high.  For  ex- 
amples, the  average  load  of  the  professor  of  architecture  is  31  hours 
per  week;  that  of  the  assistant  professor  of  mechanical  engineering, 
21  hours;  the  professor  of  pharmacy,  25  hours;  the  professor  of 
mathematics,  20  hours;  and  the  professor  of  mining  engineering,  24 
hours. 

The  Givis  Technical  Institute . — (1)  The  teaching  load  of  faculty 
members  at  this  institution  is  pot  excessively  high  considering  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  instruction  is  of  subcollegiate  grade.  The 
loads  in  this  departments  of  mathematics  and  Roma^MUanguages 
are  especially  high.  The  average 'number  c^^udenfllbck  hours 
carried  per  week  i$  300,  ^ r . 

8.  SIZE  OF  CLASS  8ECTION8  AT  THE  TZ^RJEIE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

As  shown  elsewhere,  th^re  is  a direct  relationship  between  the  size 
of  the  class  sections  and  the  cost  of  instruction.  In  general  the 
larger  the  sections  the  lower  the  cost,  but  there  is  a generally  recog- 
nized limit  to  the  size  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  instruction. 
The  limit  .varies,  however,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction. 
In  the  case  of  a lecture  cofcrse  there  is  no  limit  within  the  rangfe  of 
the  instructor’s  voice,  but  in  recitations  or  quizzes  the  limty  generally 
is  believed  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  Of  30  students,  and  in  labora? 
tory  courses  about  half  that  number.  In  the  higher,  institutions  of 
Alabama  the  size  of  the  sections  run  to  extremes  in  numerous  cases. 
On  account  of  $arge  enrolments  and  relatively  small  nuihber  of 
rv^tructors,  there^as  been'  a.  tendency  at  aU  three  institutions 
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offer  a large  number  of  lecture  courses,  some  of  which  are  given 
intelosses  of  over  250  students.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
sections  enrolling  very  small  numbers  and  these  are*  responsible  for 
raising  the  average  cost  of  instruction.  Obviously  it  is  necessary  to 
offer  a certain  number  of  courses  for  which  there  will  be  a limited 
demand,  but  few  institutions  can  afford  to  offer  such  <f  large  propor- 
tion of  small  enrollment  courses  as  are  given  at  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  Alabama. 

The  university . — Table  71  shows  the  number  of  class  sections 
with  various  enrollments  at  the  university  for  the  years  1916-17 
and.1917-18:  r 

Table  71.— Distribution  of  class  sections  at  the  University  of  Alabama  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  students^registered  in  each , 1916-17  and  1Q11-18 -1 


" 1916-17  1917-18 
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■ • , 

Size  of  sections. 
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18.3 
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9 

3 

10 

6.4 
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18 

29  1 
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15 

24 

12.9 
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1 18 

38 
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12 

26 

47 

25.1 

31-^0  students 

10 

13 

23  | 

1 9.4  ! 

11 

14 

25 

13.3 

31-40  students 

* 12 

20 

32 
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11 

16 

27 

14.4 

41-60  students 

51-60  students 

::::::::::  B 
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12 

30 

24 

12.2 
9.8  ! 

12 

6 

i l 

21 

11 

11.2 

5.9 

61-70  students 

1 2 

4 

6 

2.5  | 

6 

8 

4.3 

Over  70  students 
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8 

19 

7.8  ! 

i 8 

6 

14 

7.5 

Total. 

121 

125 

1 

246 

| 100.0 

89 

98 

1 

187 

100.0 

• Exclusive  of  the  medical  school. 


A»condition  almost  as  serious  "as  that  shown  by  the  large  number 
of  small  sections  is  that  found  in  the  practice  of  givjng  instruction 
in  very  large  classes.  The  most  serious  condition  in  this  respect  is 
found  in  departments  of  biology,  dhemi6try,/English.^ri story,  eco- 
nomics, mathematics,  and  physics,  all  of  which  give  instruction  in 


classes  of  100  students  or  over.  * ^ - 

.It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  year  1916-17,  before  enroll- 
ments were  affected  by  the  war,  the  university  conducted  45  classes 
with  not  more  than  5 students  and  74  classes  with  not  more  than  10 
students.  In  other  words,  30  per  cent  of  the  ciass  sections  enrolled 
not  more  than  10  students.  Twenty-six  out  of  51  engineering  courses 
given  were  given  in  classes  of  not  jtyore  than  5 students  and  38  in 
classes  of  not  more  than*  10  students.  In  the  61  courses  thete  was  a 
gross  registration  of  434  students,  or  an  average  , of  8.5  per  course. 
A very  large  proportion  of  ‘the  small  sections,  therefore,  Are  }n  en- 
' gineerirtg  courses. 
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Table  72— Distribution  of  c lass  sections  at  the  Alabama,  Polytechnic  Institute 
according  to  the  number  of  students  registered  in  each , 1916-17  and  1917-18. 
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24 

22 

69 
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27 
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29 

25 

23 
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37 
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47 
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66 
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37 

46 
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27 
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34 

95 
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41 

k 

40 
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31 
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94 
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23 

75 

11.4 

IS 

13 

43 
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7 

6 

21 

! 3.2 

7 

6 

21 

^ 3.2 

61-70  students 

5 

6 

15 

2.3 

4 

4 

3 

11 

1.7 

Over  70  students 

11 

; li 

9 

31 

1 4.7 

10 

11 

8 

29 

4.4 

Total 

213 

2S2 

222 

657 

i 100.0 

222 

221 

214 

657 

100.0 

The  Polytechnic  Institute. — As  ghown  in  Table  72  the  proportion 
of  small  sections  at  tlie  Polytechnic  Institute  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  at  the  university .1  but  even  hero  it  is  probably  larger  than  it 
should  be  from  the  standpoint  of-economy.  During  the  year  1916-17, 
22  per  cent  of  the  classes  were  in  sections  of  not  more  than  10. 
The  smaller  sections  are  distributed  quite  evenly  among  the  several 
divisions.  The  most  conspicuous  department  with'  respect  to  small 
sections  is  that  of  architecture  in  the  division  of  engineering.  The 
engineering  division  as  a whole,  however,  shows  that  59  sections  out 
of  a totSl  of  126  failed  to  register  more  than  10  students.  It  should 
be  noted  that  many  of  these  small  classes  were  composed  of  graduate 
students.  Among  the  126  classes  in*  engineering  there  was  a grcjps 
registration  of  3,914.  or  an  average  of  31  students  per  section. 

The  most  serious  condition  at  thjs  institution  with  regard  to  the 
size"  of  sections  is  the  number  of  sections  With  large  registrations. 
For  the  year  1916-17  there  were  31  sections  each  with  over  70  stu- 
dents, and  in  1917-18  there  were  29  such  sections.  In  several  depart* 
ments  courses  were  given  in  classes  of  over  100  students. 

The  Girls'  Technical  Institute. — Table  73  show’s  the  number  of  the 
classes  with  various  registrations  at  the  Girls’  Technical  Institute  for 
the  year  1918-19.  ''  • ‘ 

? f * 

Table  TS.t-DMntiutton  of  the  number  of  class  sectimis  at  the  Alabama  Girls? 

Technical  Institute  far  the  year  ^18-19. 
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Since  the  c^ir$es  run  through  the  whole  session^it  is  necessary  in 
making  comparisons  with  the  other  institutions  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  sections  by  two  in  the  case  of  the  university  and  by  thrfee  in 
the  case  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  total  number  of  sections 
here  shown,  however,  may  be  compared  with  A single  term  of  either 
of  the  other,instituticms.  Of  a total  of  138  sections  42,  or  30  per  cent, 
' represent  registrations  of  not  more  than  10  students. 

' IV.  COURSES  OFFERED  AND  COURSES  GIVEN. 

It  is  customary  among  colleges  and  universities  to  offer  seyeral 
courses.which  are  seldom  or  never  given.  Such  a practice  is  justified 
if  the  offerings  represent  a conscientious  attempt  to  anticipate  the 
needs  of  students,  and  if  the  institution  is  in  a position  to  support 
adequately  the  courses  that  are  in  constant  demand.  It  should  be 
regarded  as  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  instruction  in  courses 
for  which  there  is  a general  demand  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
for  legitimate  expansion  in  anticipation  of  the  needs.  The  condi- 
tions with  regard  to  the  number  of  courses  offered  and  the  number 
given  at  the  three  higher  institutions  are  shown  in  the  following 
tabulated  statement: 


Table *74—  Courses  offered  and  courses  given  at  the  three  higher  vistitutions  in 
i Alabama  for  the  year  1917-18. 
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The  data  presented  in  the  atfS^e  table  may  be  summarized  as 
follow^:  . 


f Institution. 

4 

j 

j 

< 

h - 1 

C ourses  i Courses 
, offered.  I given.  | 

. J ' 

Courses 

not 

given. 

Percent- 
age of 
oourses 
not 
given. 

University 

! 200 

v 129  ] 

’ 71 

1 35,5 

Polvtecimic  Institute 

I 349  1 

254  ! 

96 

1 27.2 

Gins' Technical  Institute  : 



1 .125  \ 

91  1 

! 34 

27.2 

Allinstitutions../ 

V 

#*7Tp 

*474 

200 

1 

29.7 

l 

► Thus  it  appenrs  that  nearly  30  pel  cent  of  the  courses^  offered  by 
the  three  higher  institutions  in  1917-18  were  not  given.  The  propor- 
tion not  given  by  the  university  Amounts  to  3^5  per  cent  and  for 
each  of  the  other  two  ^institutions  27.2  per  cent.  The  failure  to  give 
some  of  these  courses  wiis  probably  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  enroll- 
ment following  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  figures  for  the  uni- 
■ university  do  not  include  many  courses  listed  but  not  offered  for  the 
year  under  consideration.  / . 

The  committee  commends  the  practice  of  the  university  in  offering 
certain  of  the  less  popular  courses ^n  alternate  years.  The  practice 
might  well  be  extended  tQ  include  many  of  the  small  enrollment 
t courses  now  offered  every  year.  The  other  institutions  also  woulc^ 
do  welhto  adopt  the  practice  for  many  of  their  less  popular  courses., 

V.  SALARIES  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS. 


Quality  of  instruction  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  Re- 
cess of  any  educational  institution,  and  quality  of  instruction  is 
dependent  to  a very  large  extent  upon  the  salaries  paid  instructors. 
It  is  true  that  institutional  attachment*  and  other  special  considera- 
tions frequently  hold  instructors  at  lower  salaries  than  they  may  ob- 
tain elsewhere,  but  the  fact  remains  that  teaching  ability  generally 
is  subjetet  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  only  six  States  is  the  maximum  salary  of  State  university  pro- 
fessors^) low  as  that  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  which- at  present 
is  $2,400  per  year.  Thirty-three  State  universities  maintain  a maxi- 
mum in  excess  of  this  amount  and  among  these  the  maximum  ranges 
as  high  as  $6,000.  The  conditions  in  the  Polytechnic ‘Institute,  in 
-comparison  with  other  land-grant  colleges,  are  similar  .to  those 
prevailing  at^he  university.  In  only  five  such  institutions  is  the 
maximum  salary  so  low,  while  in.  26  cases  a higher  maximum  is  in  . 


forte: 

The  maximum  salary  for  deans  in  the  university  is  $3,200  and  in  : 
the  Poly  technic  Institute  $3,000.  Forty  State-supported  c^eges  ahd  fe? 
universities  maintain  a,  maximum  salary  for  ctoans  in  excess  ot  the^ 
by Ahfom,  ; 
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The  university  and  Polytechnic  Institute  have  been  fortunate  in 
r retaining  in  service  for  mariy  years  a large  proportion  of  their  in- 
‘ structors.  The  Girls’  Technical  Institute,  howevei*,  has  not  beeii*so 

fortunate  and  the  salary  problem  at  the  institution  has  reached  a ^ 
critical  stage.  The  average  annual  salary  there  is  bately  more*  than 
$1,000  ; and,  since  it  is  a younger  institution,  it  has  not  yet  surrounded 
itself,  as  ha\e  the  other  institutions,  with  a large  group  of  profes- 
sors whose  attachments  to  it  are  deep  rooted.  The  fact  that  out  of 
36  faculty  members  listed  in  the  1917-18  catalogue  only  19  are  now  con- 
nected with  the  institution  is  ample  proof  that  the  salary  scale  must 
be  promptly  raised  if  present  standards  are  to  be  maintained. 

The  spirit  of  attachment  and  devotion  is  remarkably  strong  in  the 
* university  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and  it  is  a noteworthy  fact 
that  many  of  th£  instructors  are  serving  at  salaries  uyich  lower  than 
could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Solely  from  the  viewpoint  of  justice 
to  the  individuals  involved  the  State  should  be  more  liberal  in  the 
matter  of  salaries,  but  the  State’s  chief  concern  is  after  all  the 
maintenance  of  a sound  educational  policy.  For  this  reason  it  must 
face,  the  problem  with  a full  realization  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  makes  it  necessary  to  pay  salaries  approximately  equal  to 
those  of  similar  institutions  in  other  States.  No  institution  can  depend 
’ indefinitely  upon  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  maintain  its  standards  of 
efficiency.  New  men  must  be  employed  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  prtf:~" 
yide  for  developments,  and  men  of  the.  best  qualifications  are  not 
easily  attracted  to  institution*  with  low  salary'  scales.  The  raising 
of  salaries,  therefore,  should  not  be  regarded  by  the  State  as  disinter- 
ested benevolence  to  college  instructors,  but  rather  as  a service  to 
itself  in  the  interests  of  efficiency. 

VI.  STANDARDS  OF  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS.  , ' 
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A characteristic  feature  of  college  admission’stnncljvrds  in  Alabama 
untiFrecent  years  has  l>een  the  lack  of  a. well  regulated  scheme  of 
"articulation  between  the  high  schools  and  the  State’s  higher  institu- 
tions. For  many  years  a dual  standard  of  entrance  requirements  has 
existed,, caused  largely  by  the  rivalry  of  the  State  University  anjl  the; 
Polytechnic  Institute.  This  rivalry  has  partially  disappears  as  a. 
result  of  the  establishment  of  the  Association  of  Alabama  Colleges, 
which  includes,  besides  the  university,  nearly,  all  of  the  leading  pri- 
vately efidotved  colleges  of  the  State.  * This  association,  t>y  a wise 
policy  of  affiliation  with  a large  but  selected  group  of  State-inspected 
public  high  schools,  has  rais^i  theiJState  standard  of  college  entrance 
. . requirements.  The  requirements  now  imposed  by  the  members  of  the 
association  coincide  with  thpse  prescribed  by  the  Association  "of 
Ck)Ueges‘ahd  Secondary  8chool8  of  fhe  Soiithern'States. 
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The  indirect  result  has  been  the  raising  of  entrance  standards  at  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  whose  requirements  for  entrance  to 
regular  collegiate  work  are  now  essentially  on  a par  with  those  of  the* 
university;  Nevertheless,  the  past  policy  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic. 
Institute  with  respect  to  entrance  stand  a /ds  and  its  present  refusal 
to  join  the  college  association  have  subjected  it  to  criticism,  just 
unjust,  throughout  the  entire  State. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  thednstitute  as  a land-grant  college 
is  under  obligations  to  admit  a comparatively  large  group  of  students 
to  special  or  noncollegiate  courses,  on  a lower  basis  of  entrance  stand- 
ards than  is  required  for  collegiate  work.  But  the  mstitute  should- 
so  safeguard  the  entrance  from  these  courses  to  the  regular  college 
courses  that  it  may  be  under  no  suspicion  of  laxness  in  administering 
its  collegiate  standards.  It  should  also  so  classify  its  stixdents  as  to 
make  their  actual  status  unmistakably  plain. 

The  committee  urges  that  all  State  higher  institutions  come  to- 
gether on  a common  platform  of  college  entrance  standards  sufeh  as 
that  of  tlje  Alabama  Association. of  Colleges.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
oven  the  appearance  of  a dual  system  of  entrance  requirements  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  As  long  as  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  exists,  the  weaker 
high  schools  of  the  State  will  readily  find  an  excuse  for  not  reaching 
the  standards  agreed  to  by  the  leading  higher  institutions. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  problem  relates  to  the  possibility 
of  entrance  to  both  institutions  on  12  units  of  high  school  work.  %As 
long  as  students  leave  four-year  high  schools  the  year  before  gradu- 
ation and  enter  directly  upon  their  college  work  at  a State  institu- 
tion it  will  be  difficult  for  the  local  high  schools  to  obtain  the  support 
necessary  to  maintain  standards  required  in  the  fourth  year.  The 
State  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  competing  xy ith  the  fourth 
year  of  the  high  school.  ’ 

From  Table  75  it  is  evident  that  it  is  time  for  a more  concerted  ' 
action  on  the  part  of  all  institutions  within  the  State,  both  publib 
and  private,  in  insisting  that  this  type  of  student  should  remain  at . 
the  four-year  li^gh  school  until  he  has  complete^  at  least  14  unite. 

Out  ‘of  341  students  admitted  to  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
1916-17,  15,  or  4.3  per  cent,  were  admitted  with  12yjuts  of  prepara- 
tion from  standard  four-year  high  schools  of  the  Slmte.  Tl^  uni- 
versity also  received  seven  students  with  12  ynits  arom  standard 
three-year  high  schools,  or  1.7  per  cent,  making  a total  of  22  students 
admitted  with  12^  units,  or  about  6 per  cent  of  the  total  humjber  of 
entrants^  Some  of  the  endowed  private  institutions  of  the  State 
unfortunately  have  accepted  much  larger  numbers  of  12-amit  stu-  - 
dents  from  standard  four-year  high  schools,  as  shown  by  the  figures 
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of  the  Birmingham  College  an4  the  Athens  College  for  Young 
Women.  Out  of  301  students  admitted  to  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  1916-17,  23,  or  7 per  cent,  were  admitted  with  12  units 
of  preparation  from  four-year  high  schools;  0 students,  approxi- 
mately 3 per  cent,  were  admitted  from  three-year  high  schools,  mak- 
ing a total  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  for  1916-17. 

It  is  likely  that  the  disturbed  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
war  account  for  the  larger  percentage  of  12-unit  students  admitted 
by  both  institutions  in  1917i-lS. 

Table  75. — ffuinber  of  students  entering  college  with  12  units  from  S year  and 
4 year  high  schools;  including  institutions  of  Alabama  Association  of  Col- 
leges, and  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

1016-17. 


Institution. 

# 

Total 

number 

admit- 

ted. 

Admit- 

ted 

with  12 
units 
from  i 
stand- 
ard 
4-veaf 
hieh  * 
school. 

j Per 
! cent. 

1 

i 

Admit- 
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with  12 
uniti 
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stand- 
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3- veer 
tii*h 
school. 

Per 

cent. 

: Total 
admit- 
! ted 
with  12 
; units. 

: . 

Per 

cent. 

Athens  College  <fcr  Youn*  Whmon / 

22  ■ 

4 

18.1 

2 

10.0 

ei 



28.0 

Birmingham  CoDcge /. 

w , 

17 

34.0 

1 

2.0 

w : 

36.0 

Howard  College.V ✓. 

86  i 

8 

9.3 

3 

3.5 

! 11  i 

i 12.0 

Judson  Cohere 

57  . 

0 

0 

3 

5.2 

3 

5.2 

Southern  Univer^iX^x 

51  1 

3 

5.8 

0 

0 

y 3 

5.8 
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113  ■ 

5 

4.4 

"3 

2.* 

^ 8 

7.0 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 

341  j 

15 

4.3 

7 

W 

22 

6.0 

ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

301 

23 

5.0 

9 

19 

32 

i 

100 

Total 

1.021  • 

75 

7.3 

2$ 

3.0 
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10.0 

1917-18.  V 
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58 

7.0 
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Sqme  aspects  of  collegiate  standards; — The  study  of  the  duplica- 
tion of  curricula  in  the  two  leading  Stajte  higher  institutions  neces- 
sarily involves  an  investigation  of  the  alleged  competition  between 
the  bachelor  of  arts  and  the  bachelor  of  science  curricula  of  the 
State  University  and  the  bachelor  of  science  curriculum — the  general 
course — at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  A careful  study  of 
the  accompanying  graphs  shows  that  the  alleged  competition  be- 
tween these  curricula  is  largely  imaginary.  , ^ 

The  A;  B,  ancr  B/S.  curricula,  at  the  university  compare  favorably 
in  general  content  and  quality  with  similar  curricula  in  the  leading 
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higher  institution?  of  the  United  States,  it  being  clearly  understood 
that  the  aims  of  these  curricula  are  purely  cultural. 

The  B.  S.  (general  course)  at  Auburn  is  a curriculum  sui-generis. 
It  approaches  more  nearly  in  content  and  quantity  to  the  typical  en- 
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Fig.  43. 

gineering  course,  except  that  it  exceeds  the  average  engineering 
course  by  at  least  40  semester  hours  in  total  requirements,  and  likqr 
wise  exceeds  the  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  requirement  in  most  universities  by 
at  least  60  semester  hours.  Aside  from  the  work  in  history,  the  cur- 
riculum combines  strongly  professionalized  courses^  in  seience?  with 
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large  opportunities  for  election  of  subjects  in  the  applied  sciences 
such  as  agricujture  and  engineering. 

The  courses  in  engineering . — The  committee  Jias  discovered'  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  opinion  that  the  courses  or  the  curricula 
in  engineering  in  the  land-grant  colleges  are  not  of  the  same  char- 
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acter  as  the  courses  and  curricula  in  engineering  in  the  State  uni- 
versities  or  in  privately  endowed  institutions.  Thi^  is  an  old  super- 
stition. Figures  43  and  A4  clearly  indicate  that  the  degree  curricula 
in  engineering  at  Auburn  are  fundamentally  equivalent  in  content 
jgore,.than  equivalent  in  quantity  * to  the  degree  #cu*icul a in 
engineering  at  the  university. 


... 


Chapter  XXII. 

STATE  SUPPORT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


COMPARISON  OF  ALABAMA  WITH  OTHER  STATES. 

In  1913,  Alabama  ranked  twenty-third  among  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  expended  for  higher  education  for  each  $1,OOQ 
o^wealth.  The  amount  was  65  cents,  according  to  T^|e  76.  The 
Imiowing  Southern  States  exceeded  that  figure:  Tennessee  spent  80 
cents;  Mississippi,  87  cents; 'North  Carolina,  94  cents;  South  Caro- 
lina, $1.21;  and  Virginia,  $1.30.  The  last-named  State  spent  110  £er 
cent  more  than  the  corresponding  expenditure  made  by  Alabama. 


Tabi.e  76. — Amount  expended  for  higher  education  for  each  $1,000  of  health  in 
order m of  rank , by  States , lblS-1%. 


1.  .Delaware $3.  88 

2.  New  Hampshire 1.  84 

3.  Massachusetts 1.  47 

4.  Virginia- l.  37 

5.  Wisconsin * 1.27 

6.  Connecticut i.  26 

7.  Arizona 1.23 

8.  South  Carolina 1.  21 

9.  Maryland .95 

10.  North  Carolina . 94 

11.  Maine * . 92 

12.  Mississippi 

18.  Tennessee 

14..  Mfhnesota.L 

15.  New  York , 

16..  Michigan , 

17/  South  Dakota * : 

18.  Idaho 1 

19.  Utah 

20.  California 

21.  Illinois 

22.  Oregon — n . 67 

23.  ALABAMA . 65 

24.  Washington . 64 

25.  North  Dakota i 1 . 61 


26.  Georgia . * $0.  & 

27.  Vermont . 60 

28.  New  Mexico .60 

29.  Ohio 1 .56 

30.  Mode  Island .56  ’ 

31.  Wyoming .50 

32/  Louisiana .65 

Pennsylvania . 54 

/ty.  Kansas. - .53 

35.  Iowa . 51 

36.  Nebraska 1 ,51 

37.  Kentucky .50 

38.  Colorado  .. . 56 

39.  Texas... . 49 

4 i 40.  Montana 


...  .48 

41.  NeVada .47 

42.  Florida . 44 

43.  Indiana  .; ' . 42 

44.  Missouri .42 

68  j 45.  West  Virginia ^ . §9 


46.  New  Jersey .39 

47.  Arkansas • ;80 

48.  Oklahoma. .19 


Average  for  United  States.  . 78 


The  average  expenditure  of  the  48  States  of  the  Union  was  78  cents 
for  each  $1,000  of  wealth.  The  average  of  the  foUowing>^ 


,v, 


& 
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Southern  States — Virginia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas — 
was  79  cents.  Alabama  suffers  in  both  comparisons. 

Per  capita  receipts  of  higher  institutions. — According  to  Table  < <, 
Alabama,  ranked  forty-fourth  among  the  States  in  1913  with  respect 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  receipts  of  higher  institutions  per  capita 
among  the  population.  *Its  higher  institutions  received  57  cents  per 
capita  of  the  population.  Florida.  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Loui- 
siana, .North  Carolina,  Texas,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  sur- 
passed Alabama  to  the  extent  of  from  5 to  155  per  cent.  The  per 
capita  apportionment  in  Virginia  was  $1.45.  Compared  with  the 
average  apportionment  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union — $3.22^  or  the 

median,  $1.65 — the.  showing  of  Alabama  is  very  poor. 

<* 

Table  77— Rank  of  States  as  to  per  capita  receipts  of  higher  Educational 
institutions , includtnff  normal  schools , 1918-14.  • 


1.  Delaware $5.65  | 26.  Wyoming. ---v $1.32 

2.  Arizona 2.  &4  ! 27.  Idaho ^ ^ 

3.  New  Hampshire 2.62  i 28.  Maine 1-2^ 

4.  Nevada 2.  53  ' 29.  South  Carolina 1.04 

5.  Massachusetts  __ - 2.51  I 30.  Ohio 1.  01 


6.  Connecticut ^ 

_ 2.43 

7.  Wisconsin 

. 2.33 

8.  California 

_ 2.30 

9 * North  Dakota 

_ 2.17 

10.  Minnesota 

. 1.99 

11.  Oregon...* 

_ 1.  83 

12.  New  York r- 

_ 1.77 

13  Illinois'  

1.  76 

14  * Iowa  

1.71 

15.  Washington. 

1.71 

ltf.  South  Dakota-.  — 

. 1.64 

17.  Nebraska 

_ 1.54 

18.  Maryland * 

.1.46 

19.  Virginia.  - - 

„ 1.46 

20.  Montana 

..  1.44 

21.  Colorado- ^ — 

1.43 

22.  Kansas 

..  1.88 

23  Utah  - -- 

..  ,1.38 

24.  Vermont 

..  1.85 

25.  Michigan T-. 

..  1.35 

31.  Pennsylvania j 1.00 

32.  Rhode  Island .93 

3Jf.  New  Mexico ■ 92 

34.  Texas.'^ 85 

35.  New  Jersey .81 

36.  Indiana ... .77 

37.  North  Cnrollim . 75 

38.  West  Virginia .71 

39.  Missouri • 70  ' 

40.  Louisiana ' 68 

41.  Tennessee -67 

42.  Mississippi .63 

* 4£.  Florida 1—  60 

44.  ALABAMA. i .57 

45.  Georgia • 54 

46.  Oklahoma .51 

47.  Kentucky • 47 

48.  Arkansas .’33 


Average  for  United  States.  3.  22 


The  Bureau  of  Education  is  aware  that  the  data  upon,  which  these 
observations  are  founded  are  somewhat  antiquated.  Later  data  just 
collected  give  fair  evidence  that  similar  tabulations  for  the  year  19^8, 
which  are  now,  in  preparation,  will  vary  but  slightly  from  those  here, 
presented, -leaving  the  State  of  Alabama  in , relatively,  the'  same 
positifa,*  * The  expenditures  for  all  the  higher  institutions,  public  and 
|^vate,^^ih  the  sever&l<  States  are  covered  in  the  foregoing  tables. 

•»  also  include® 
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In  I ables  78  and  79  which  follow,  similar  data  arc  presented  with 
respect  to  the'State  collegiate  institutions,  excluding  normal  schools. 
These  figures  are  for  the  year  1918. 

Tahi.e  i 8.  Amount  expended  for  statc-nupported  higher  education  for  each 
$1,000  of  ireolth.  bp  State*.  1919.  excluding  normal  ttehools. 


1.  Wyoming 

$0.  82 

26.  Indiana ...... 

$0.  32 

2.  Arizona 

.78 

27.  Texas 

.32 

3.  Idaho  

.74 

28.  Virginia.  _ ... 

.31 

4.  New  Mexico 

.60 

20.  Maine .... 

.29 

5.  Utah 

. - .00 

30.  Iowa.  __  

.28 

6.  South  Dakota  .. 

.56 

31.  North  Carolina.  . _a_ 

.28 

7.  Michigan  _ 

.53 

32.  Ohio... 

.25 

8.  Montana 

.53 

33.  Gt^orgia ... 

.22 

0.  Tennessee 

- -<■ .53 

34.  Kentucky  ^ ... 

.22 

10.  .Delaware 

__  .51 

35.  North  Dakota*. 

.22 

11.  Vermont 

.50 

36.  Oklahoma  ... 

.21 

12.  Wisconsin  ' . 

.48 

37.  West  Virginia  ...  ... 

.20 

13.  New  Hampshire 

.46 

38.  ALABAMA  

.17 

14.  Nevada  

43 

39.  Connecticut  t 

.15 

15.  Colorado  _ __  __ 

.?9 

40.  Illinois.  .... 

.15 

16.  Minnesota  _ _ 

.38 

41.  Maryland  

.15 

17.  Mississippi  

.37 

42.  ’Missouri  _ 

. 15 

18.  Oregon..  _ 

43,  Arkansas.  _ * 

.14 

19.  South  Carolina^ 

.37 

44.  Rhode  Island...  _ 

.14 

20.  Massachusetts. 

— .34 

45.  New  Yor^^  ...  _ 

. 10 

21.  Florida  __  ... 

.33 

46.  New  Jersey  _ 

.06 

22.  Kansas A--* 

.33 

47.  Pennsylvania.. _ 

.06, 

23.  Nebraska  

.33 

4£.  Louisiana 

.05 

24.  Washington  ... 

33 

25,  California.  

.32 

Average  for  United  States. 

.36 

According  to  Table  78,  the  position  of  Alabama  is  again  exceed- 

ingly  low.  It  ranks  thirty-eighth.  The  expenditure  for  the 

uni- 

- i . ' . <, iiv,  naa  V •>  1 I 

. for  each  $1,000  of  State  wealth.  Nine  Southern  States  have  exceeded 
this  expenditure,  conspicuous  among  them  being  Virginia  with  81 
cents;  Mississippi.  37  cents;  and  Tennessee,  53  cents.  If  comparison 
be  made  with  the  leading  States  in  other -sections  of  the  United  States’ 
the  position  of  Alabama  suffers  accordingly.  It  should  be  explained 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  relatively  low  position  of 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Missouri, 

New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  in  this  table  is  that  these  States  are. 
tl^  se®ts  of  a large  number  of  very  wealthy  privately  endowed  in- 
stitutions, many  of  which  toe re  well  established  before  the  formation  - 
hf  the.  States. . In  most  of  these.States  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  State- 
supported  higher  institutions  are,  on  the  whole,  receiving  a great  deal 
ra,°te  ^rioney- : than  .the  State-supported,  institutions  , of^Alabai^A.  - 
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Alabama  is  giving  just  50  per  cent  less,  or  17  cents.  The  group  of 
Southern- States  previously  mentioned  expended,  in  1918,  ‘29  cents 
or  41  per  cent  more  tfian  Alabama. 

Table  79.— .Ronfc  of  States  as  to  per  capita  receipts  of  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions supported  by  thp  State , norrnal  schools  not  included. 


Tennessee..  _ 
Florida  . . 

Ohio..  _ ..  ... 
Illinois  . 

Maine 

West  Virginia 
South  Carolina  . . 

Virginia 

Connecticut  

Mississippi . 

Missouri 

Maryland  . ..  

New  York 

North  Carolina  _. 

Kentucky --- 

Rhode  Island 

Georgia--. 

ALABAMA.  .. 

Arkansas 

New  Jersey — - 
Pennsylvania  .. 
Louisiana 


r>8 

55 
r>3 
, 48 
.48- 
,48 
43 
43 
35 
34 
.33 
.30 
.29* 
.29 
.26 
.25 
. 24 
.21 
.20 
. 15 
. 12 
.09 


1.  Nevada  $2.43  27.  Tennessee...  ...  . $0. 

2.  Arizona  - _ 1. 90  28. 

3.  Wyoming - 1.62T  29. 

4.  Montana 1. 60  30. 

t.  Utah 1.55  Si. 

6.  South  Dakota 1. 52  32. 

7.  Iowa-. 1.88  33. 

8.  Idaho 1-8&  84. 

©..Nebraska 1*83  35. 

10.  Colorado 1-2®  SO- 
IL California 1-21  3T. 

12.  Michigan 1.20  38. 

18.  Minnesota 1.20  39. 

14.  Oregon 1.10  40. 

15.  Kansas 1*14  41. 

10.  Wisconsin 1.08  42. 

17.  New  Mexico 1.04  43. 

18.  Washington .99  44. 

19.  North  Ifcakoth .92  45. 

20.  Verrtiont .89  40. 

2L£)elaware .87  47. 

22^(Pw  Hampshire • 77  48, 

23.  Texas 1 * .70 

24.  Indiana.. .68 

25.  Oklahoma .66 

20.  Massachusetts — .65 

Not*. — In  Tables  76  to  79.  the  amounts  appropriated  for  buildings  and  i>or- 
manent  improvements  are  Included.  * 

The  apportionment  per  capita  of  the*  receipts  of  State  higher  in- 
stitutions for  1918  is  given  in  Table  79.  # Alabama  again  ranks  very 
low,  being  forty-fourth,  with  a per  capita  apportionment  of  only  21 
cents.  The  Southern  States  which  surpass  Alabama  in  this  respect 
are  Georgia  with  24  cints  per  capita  of  the  population,  Kentucky 
with  26  cents,  North  (Jarolina  with  29  cents,  Mississippi  with  34 
cents,  Virginia  and  Soi^i  Carolina  each  with  43  cents,  Florida  with 
55  cents,  Tennessee  with  58  dents,  and  Texas  with  70  cents.  Alabama 
surpasses  only  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  in  tlifc  South,  although  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Louisiana,  relatively  poor  as  her  show- 
ingis,  supports  indirectly  Tulane  University,  a large  privately  en-^ 
dowed  in^tuttony  in  addition  to  the  S^te  university.  New  JBfSsy 

~ * capita  receipts  for  the  State 

rj  if  olfeet 


Average  for  the  United 
States — 


.80 
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by  the  very  generous  support  giventhe  many  privately  endowed 
universities  and  colleges  of  these  States. 

Analysis  of  the  property  and  income  of  State-supported  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  certain  States. — The  property  and  in- 
come of  S.tate-supported-  universities  and  colleges  in  Nevada,  Ari- 
zona, South  Dakota,  Florida,  Washington,  South  Carolina,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  Virginia,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Minnesota,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  California,  and  Texas  will  now  be  discussed.  The 
situation  in  Alabama  will  be  compared  with  that  in  these  States. 

This  group  has  been  selected  because  it  includes  the  most  com- 
parable Southern  States.  It  includes  typical  States  of  the  North  and 
West.  It  also  includes  those  States  whose  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  been  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
bureau’s  studies  relate  to  Arizona,  Washington,  Iowa,  and  South 
Dakota. 

Tables  SI  to  84  and  figure  45  show  the  property  of  State  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  also  the  income  from  the  State,  the  income  from 
the  United  States,  the  income  from  all  other*  sources,  and  the  total 
income.  From  these  tables  appropriations  for  buildings  and  per- 
manent improvements  have  been  excluded.  The  tables  giv$  the  17 
States  according  to  rank  of  population.  The  data  are  compiled  for 
the  years  1910,  1917,  and  1918,  the  average  of  the  last  two  years 
mentioned  being  given  also.  v 

The  proportion  of  white  and  colored  population  in  these  States  is 
given  in  Table  80,  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  between  the  white 
populations  of  the  various  States.  With  respect  to  total  population, 
Alabama  may  be  consistently  compared  with  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Minnesota,  Tennessee,' Iowa,  and  Virginia.  With  respect  to 
white  population  only,  Alabama  may  be  compared  with  Georgia, 
HjTorth  Carolina,  Tennessee, 4 Virginia,  Washington,  and  Mississippi. 


Table  80.—.Ranfc  (n  total  population  of  the  17  States  discussed  5n  this  survey t 
J including  population  of  whites  and  Negroes. 


States  In  rank  of  population. 


Per 
cent 
1 white. 


l. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
5. 
7. 

a. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

It. 

14. 


Texas 

California....... 

Geonla. 

Nortn  Carolina.. 
ALABAMA.... 

Mtamwo^a 

Tnrnmnn 


fey. 


Mwntppl 

Louisiana.. ..... 

8outh  Carolina.. 
W(nAz- 


17. 


.*  “ "X;  ."I”*  ][:] ! 

HIC I M V I v;  1 1 - ? HI  M -MI  I M-i  I V; 


83 

'96 

w 

ftft 

57 

99 

78 

9% 

#7 

44 
57 

45 
97 
59 

. 97; 
fti 

. n 


Per 

cent 

not 

white. 


18 


22 


....... 


White. 


3.761.523 
2,920,571 
1,801,73ft 
1,565,139 
1,350,374 
2,310,23ft 
1,811,033 
3,309,397 
1,49ft,  809 

809,200 

1.054.523 
740,120 

1,50,747 
547,243 
701,512 
i 22fjS0ft 
^ lOft) 966- 


Colored. 


806,828 
153,713 
1,813,994 
784,054 
1,028,231 
18,350 
501,908 
15,347 
724,868 
1,019,818 
* 800,343 
911,801 
47,848 
889,289 
• 24  091 


Total 

1,1918. 


4,558,351 

3,074,233 

2,915,780 

2,450,203 

2,379,005 

3,828.805 

3,224,771 
2,323,527 
l|889,0r 
l,879,r 
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From  the  standpoint  of  total  population,  based  upo^i  the  estimates 
made*  for  January  1.  1918,  Alabama  ranks  fifth  in  the  group  ofr17 
States  given,  but  ranks  seventh  with  respect  to  property  of  State 
higher  institutions,  being  surpassed  by  Washington,  Minnesota,  and 
Iowa,  in  the  North;  and  by  Texas  and  Virginia  in  the  South.  (See 
Tables' 80  and  81.)  i 

Table  81. — Vahid*  of  State  higher  irutfuftomif  property  for  JO  JO  and  average 
( ’ for  10J1  an<l  1918 . 


, States  In  rank  of  population. 


States  In'rank  of  population. 


j Average 
during  the 
! two  years 
: 1017  and 


1.  California... 

2.  Minnesota . . 

3.  Iowa..* 

4.  Washington 
6.  Teras..y... 

6.  Virginia 

7.  ALABAMA 

8.  Georgia. 


i 

$14,027, 
7,  san, 
LHOS, 
P 7,436, 
5,298, 
5,409, 
> 2,395, 
2, 248, 


9.  South  Carolina. I 2,052, 


10.  Mississippi. 

11.  North  Carolina. 

12.  South  Dakota.. 

13.  Tennessee 

14.  Louisiana 

U.  Florida 

15.  Nevada 

17.  Arizona 


1,873, 
1,845, 
1,713, 
1,38 0, 
1, 151, 
879, 
861, 
355, 


California 

Minnesota 

Washington. . . . 

Iowa 

Texas 

Virginia 

ALABAMA.... 
South  Carolina. 

Mississippi 

Georgia 

North  (’arolina. 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Ivouislana 

Nevada 

Florida 

Arizona 


. 1918. 


$19, 191,311 
12,506,018 
10,394,016 
10,178,785 
7,859,699 
0,780,586 
* 3,864,361 
3,434,0(18 
3,382,5  1 2 
2,821,541 
2,555,837 
1,917,093 
1,877,185 
1,289,287 
1,151,734 
1 . 150, 650 
8M>,  821 


1 Poos  not  include  Montevallo. 


»tncludes  Montevallo. 


The  most  significant  comparisons  are  those  which  may  be  made 
with  States  where  conditions  are  nearly  the  same,  as  in  Virginia,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  value  of  the 
State  higher  institutional  property  of  Alaba*tna  for  the  year  1917-18 
is  given  at  $3,925,508.  In  Virginia  the  value  of  university  property 
for  the  same  year  jvas  $6,753,0^0,  or  nearly  twice  as  much;  and  in 
Texas  for  the  sam^period  it  was  $8,211,810.  If  we  compare  Alabama 
with  the  Northerirotates  with  about  the  same  white  population,  we 
find -Iowa,  and  Washington  with  over  $10, 000, 0Q0  invested  in 
State  institutions  of  higher  learning,  while  Minnesota  has  invested 
over  $12,000,000.  It  is  evident  from  all  viewpoints*  that  Ala- 
bama is  lagging,  far  behind  in  the  appropriation' of  sufficient 
funds  for  the.  proper  endowment  and  the  maintenance  of  first-class 
educational  plants  compared  with  other  States  of, similar  population. 
Comparing  Alabama  with  small  States  like  Nevada  and  Arizona, 
with  scarcely  a tenth,  jor  less  than  a tenth  of  the  population  of  Ala- 
bama, it  appears  that  these  States  have  invested  in  proportion  fully 
three  times  as  much  in  university  property. 

fi InwfMof  State* supported  higher  institution— The,  State  higher 
institutions  of  ' Alabama  revive'  their  income  from  the  State,  the 
^miscellaneous  sources. 
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is  State  support.  According  to  figure  45  we  find  that  Alabama  for 
'th^year  1910  ranked  fourteenth  in  the  list  of  17  States,  the  State 
suAbrt  for  State  higher  institutions  having  reached  $106,000,  - 

ttention  is  especially  called  to  the  State  support  of  State  uni- 
verSdies  and  colleges  of  North  Carolina,  $150,000;  of  Virginia, 
$225, Wo;  of  South  Carolina,  $248,335;  and.^f  Texas,  $375,900.  For 
the  years  1917  and  1918  the  position  of  Alabama  has  not  improved. 


AMOUNT  OF  INCOME  GRANTED  TU  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  W 
A SELECTED  GROUP  OF  17  STATES. 

YEARS  1910-11,  AND  AVERAGE  OF  1916-IETNORMAL  SCHOOLS  NOT  INCLUDED.  NEITHER1 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  BUILDINGS  AND  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

*1910-11 


MINNESOTA, $ 979,667 


13  3 


a 3 


(7  b 


IOWA.t79Q.413 


CALIFORNIA , 1 790,017 


3 


WASHINGTON.  f 391.079 


T6XA9.t37a.9QO 


SOUTH  CAROUHA.tfft4.33S 


VIRGINIA,  1 229.495 


D 


MISSISSIPPI.  1 2l2,3fl^ 


SOUTjf  DAKOTA . 1 167.979 

NORTH  CAftOUNA.  #160.000 

GEORGIA.  1 140,000 

LOUISIANA^#  124.000 

NCMQA.<ltt.9G9 

3 

^AI.AIAJ^tt06,000 


^ FLO  RKtA,  #47.000 
^ TtNNUStf,  #04,746 
AftH0NA,#4e,O9O 


Average  for  two  years  I91B-I7ahd15(7HB. 

IOWA.t7.f19.4lg ' 


CAUyp*NiA.#1.BB.7»7 


TEXAS.  #t.EM.»9* 


MINNESOTA,  #1,419,923 


WASHINGTON.  #970, 201 


-J 


SOUTH  CAROUNA.  #376.021 


GCJft6IA.l30fl.tB9 


SOUTH  WWTTA.#341.3SO 


VIRGINIA, 1 333. 749 


HissaiiPH.  Ista.flst 


NOftTHCAftOUWA.  #329.637 


Aftf70NA.t22l.7Bl 


FUMMOA. I 104,099 
g^ABAM4t  #179,109 
_UnJttUAA.ftft4.909 
JtKVAOA,#  14  64334 
_T«NCSSCr.#|IO,9ftS 
Fio  „4<Y 


Although  it  still  maintains  its  rank  as  fourteenth  in  the  same  group 
of  States,  the  average  income  of  the  State  university  and  other  State  * 
colleges  of  Alabama  Ar  these  years  was  only  $175,285.  Among  the 
several  States  which  have  greatly,  increased  the  support  of  their  . 
higher  institutions  of  learning  may  be  mentioned.  North  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Virginia,  Georgi&.and  South  Carolina.  These,  jh  tiirri, 
l^re  furpa^d  by  Texas,  which  grantedan  average  of  $l,636,092  dmN 
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ing  the  years  1917  and  1918.  Compared  with  Iowa  and  California, 
the  income  given  the  higher  institutions  by  the  State  of  Alabama  is 
insignificant.  It  is  not  more  than  8 per  cent  of  that  which  is  granted 
by  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  that  which  is  granted 
by  the  State  of  California. . Five  of  the  leading  Southern  States,  two 
of  which  are  contiguous  to  Alabama,  granted  nearly  double  the 
amotmt  of  support  to  State  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
same  years. 

* We  will  next  consider  support  given  by -the  United  States  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  same  groug  of  17  States. 

Table  82. — Amount  of  United  State*  support  to  State  higher  institutions  of 

learning. 


State  in  rank  of  population* 


L.  Arisons .... 

3.  Nevada 

A South  Dakota.. 

4.  Washington 

I.  Iowa 

0.  Tennessee 

7.  Ghttfarnia.; 

A Minnesota 

A Texas 

10.  North  Carolina. 

11.  Vlr«4nis 

IS.  Loutskna 

13.  ALABAMA 

14.  Mbstetppl 

11  Florida,. 

lft.  South  Carolina. 
17.  Georgia. 


175,000 

45.000 

75.000 

73.000 

76.000 

76.000 

78.000 

73.000 
«,760 
40,160 
00.000 
04,917 
54,  «S 
52,830 

a, 600 

52,400 

30.000 


State  in  rank  of  population. 


1.  Texas 

3.  Iowa 

8.  South  Carolina.. 

4.  Tennasaee:.. 

5.  North  Carolina  . 

ft.  Minnesota^ 

7.  Virginia... 

8.  ALABAMA 

a California. 

10.  Washington 

11.  South  Dakota.. 

15.  Mississippi 

ia  Louisiana 

14.  Georgia 

16.  Arlxona 

la  Nevada. 

17.  Florida. 


Average 
tor  years 
1917  and 
1918. 


3168,429 

149,209 

139.535 
135,702 
135,049 
123,528 
115,095 

110.535 
114,834 
104,076 
103,875 
101,322 
100,565 

99,973 

93,869 

91,847 

79,695 


According  to  Table  82,  Alabama  ranked  thirtieth  in  1910,  having 
received  $54,628  from  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  years  1917 
and  1918  the  State  received  on  an  average  more  than  double  the 
amount  received  in  1910.  Its  relative  rank  had  advanced  from  thir- 
* teenth  to  eighth.  \This  is  due  primarily  to  the  progressive  increase  < 
of  the  Federal  funds  since  1914.  . In  th^t  respect  Alabama  institu- 
tions ahow  a gain  in  support  from  the  Federal  Government  which 
stands  in  favorable:contrast  to  the  relatiye  decline  of  State  support 
during  the  same  per^ocl.  , 

The  third  source  income  includes  that  received  elsewhere 'than 
from  the  State  or  the  United  States.  An  income  of  this  character 
can  not  be  expected  to  show  the;same  stability  as  may  be  expected  of 
the  rncoine  received  from  public  sources.  Nevertheless^  the  interest ' 
that,  the  public  has  in  &tate  institutions  may  be  gauged  considerably 
bv  the  amount  which  is  obtained  through  private  benefactions,  alumni 
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States  was  sixth.  Alabama  was  surpassed  by  Texas,  with  $230,370, 
and  by  Virginia  with  $303,872,  as  well  as  by  three  northern  States.  4 

Table  83—  Income  6f  State  institution!  of  higher  learning  from  souroes  other 
• than  the  State  and  the  Vnited  States.  ' 


Spates  Id  rank, of  population. 


States  in  rank  of  population. 


" Average 
for  years 
1017-18. 


1.  California. 

2.  Iowa 

a,  Virginia 

4.  Htafwftota 

A -Texas 

ALABAMA 

7.  North  Carolina. 


8.  Mississippi.. 

9.  Washington. 


10.  __ 

11.  South  Dakota. 

12.  Georgia 

12.  Sqnth  Carolina. 

14.  Louisiana 

1A  Florida 

16.  Nevada. 

17.  Arixona 


$666,072 

397,744 

303,872 

263,138 

230,370 

143,972 

136,096 

132,036 

111.609 

96,384 

94,662 

77,956 

47,767 

36,810 

23,920 

13,836 

10,996 


California 

Teas 

lowj 

Minnesota 

Virginia 

Washington 

Mississippi 

ALABAMA... 
South  Dakota. 
North  Carolina 

Arlxooa 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Gerogia 

South  Carolina 

Florida 

Nevada........ 


,245,000 
,126,663 
867,726 
.745,370 
566,97$ 
296,449 
293,109 
188,266 
169,  *» 
156,852 
121,724 
121,124 
106,106 
90,966 
70,731 
67,324 
86,918 


Notwithstanding  the  relatively  good  position  of  Alabama  in*this 
respect  during  1910  there  has  been  in  succeeding  years  a considerable 
falling  off  in  the  income  received  from  “ other  sources.”  The  State 
in  1917  and  1918  ragged  eighth  in  the  list  of  17  States  with  respect 
to  .such  income.  In  tile  years  1917  and  1918  Alabama  institutions 
averaged  $188,258  from  other  sources,  being  Surpassed  by  those  of 
Mississippi  with  $298,309;  by  those  of  Virginia  with  $565,978 ; and 
by  those  of  Texas  with  $1,126,682,  as  well -as  by*  those  of  four 
Northern  States.  # It  is  evident  that  the  interest  of  the  citizens  of 
Alabama  in  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State  as  expressed  through 
private  benefactions  has  not  grown  to  the  extent  that  it  has  iifinany 
other  States.  Although  there  has  been  a slight  increase  in  income 
from  “other  sources”  during  the  period  between  1910  and  1918, 
nevertheless,  it  has  been  very  insignificant  compared  with  the  in- 
crease shown  in  Mississippi,  Washington,  Iowa,  Texas,  and  Cali- 


fornia. 

If  the  entire  income  of  the.  State  higher  institutions  .is  considered 
by  States,  excluding  the  appropriations  for  buildings  and  permanent 
improvements,  we  find,  according  to  Table  84,  that  for  the  years  1917 
and  1918  Alabama*  stood  twelfth  in  the  list  of  17  States,  being  sur- 
passed by  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Virginia,  and  Texas  of  the  Southern  States,  and  by  South  Dakota,** 
Washington,  Minnesota,  California,  and  Iowa  of  the*  North  and 
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Table  84. — Average  total  income  for  years  1917-18. 

1.  Iowa — _ $3,136,360 

2.  California  _ _ g ^80  221 

3.  Texas 2, 022, 109 

4.  Mlnnuesota 2 479  216 

15.  Washington 1 470  4^ 

«•  »Wni. ' iSJrf 

T.  Mississippi t 728,513 

5.  South  Dakota 622,445 

9.  North  Carolina ' * qqq  g^g 

10.  South  Carolina * _ _ ggg  277 

U.  Georgia  559,320 

12.  ALABAMA  475,075 

13.  Arizona  424  700 

H.  Louisiana i_, ggg 

13.  Tenngsee 1 363,450 

16.  Florida ft. 340,624 

17.  Nevada ^ 268*740 


The  institutions  of  the  neighboring  State  of  Mississippi  received 
nearly  75  per  cent  more,  those  of  Virginia  considerably  over  twice 
as  much,  while  those  of  Texas  received  during  the  same  period  nearly 
six  times  as  much. 


The  question  of  support  of  State  institutions  may  properly  be 
treated  by  institutions  as  well  as  by  States,  According  to  Table  85 
there  are  14  State  universities  in  the  group  of  17  States  which  have 
been  used  for.  comparisons,  The  average  annual  income  of  these 
State  universities  from  1913  to  1918  was  as  follows : 


Average  total  income  of  State  univertities  in  the  17  States  compared. 

L University  of  CaUfornia : „ 37$,  435 

2.  University  of  Minnesota 2, 645, 169 

3.  Ipwa  State  University 1,240,780 

4.  University  of  Washington 732, 007 

*5.  University  of  Tennessee 517’  951 

fl.  University  of  Virginia 4 * 444,143 

■7.  University  of  Arizona. 1 392,968 

8.  University  of  Georgia. 348,882 

*9*  Louisiana  State  University ; 288,505 

10.  University  of  Nevada ■ 258  468 

11.  University  of  Florida * 186,981 

12. ' UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 137’ 139 

IS.  University  of  South  Carolina 189,920 

14*  University  of  Mississippi 139  331 

<«£  * 

'According  to  this  table  the  University  of  Alabama  ranks  twelfth. ' 
Attention  is  called  to  the' fact  that  in  Tables  85  and  88  the  appropria- 
tions for  buildings  and  other  permanent  improvements  are  included, 
income  of  the  independent  land-grant  co^eges  in  these  same 

• . .• - J 
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the  Georgia  School  of  Technology.  The  comparison  is  not  entirely 
fair,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Georgia  includes  the 
college  of  agriculture  and  receives  the  $50,000  of  the  Federal  land- 
grant  fund. 

Increase  of  State  support  of  higher  education. — Perhaps  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  State  support  for  State  higher 
educational  institutions  is  found  in  the  accompanying  figures.  Ac- 
-cordihg  to  figures  46  and  47  the  student  enrollment  and  teaching 
force  xrf  the  university  and  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  has  ^creased 

0UB""S  ™E  PA5T 10  YEABS  •"  STUOENT EHROLLMENT.TEACHING  rORCE.ANO IKCOMC 
FIIOMTriE  5TATE  AND  PRODUCTIVE  FUNDSt  APPROPRIATIONS  FDR  BU1L01H6S  EXCLUDED. 

ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 


CJMOUMCJIT 

70/ 

740 

737 

SJC 

7S5 

820 

jw 

1m? 

930 

792 

* ■ 

NUMKJtOF 
TEACHERS 

52 

53 

63 

40 

63 

‘ ♦ 

i 

\72 

i 

7$ 

K 

■76 

INCOME 

*45056 

j 

i 

. 

^ 76,665 

* 

Sc 

40 

( 

1 

|. 



* -Jf 

X 30 

i 

1 

1 

Ui 

U - 

CK 

UJ 

a.  * 

4, 

** 1 

\ l 

\ i 

s' 

\ 1 

JO 

* 

’ ■ 

/ i 

W-y  . 

■■*****,  " 

. 

. ISIS  ^ _•  1914  f9/7  JUS 


ste&dil^a 


.v  . and  rapidly  for  the  past  10  years;  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ihopme  from  the  State  has  not  increased  either  so  rapidly  or  so  con- 

v \ • ' 

conditions  hold  true  for  the  Alabama  girls’  Technical 
lnstitute,as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: ;V  7*  ^ p ':*' 

I it  todents  from  1006  to  1917- 

Inetefo_p£  from  1906  to  1918 — 

cent  of  the  two  years,.. — ij— 

of  fettctopi  from  1908  to  1017.*~_L^..  

f?#  towaso  1918..— 

ait itei^of  U»  two  year* 

lacrei  ldfStti  ;r  - y y 

. v-:  * * three^ift^Jtr 


7<*': ' 

%y\ 

4; 


<67 

87 

47 

21: 

28 

24 

12 


* 


F 
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Table  88. — The  per  capita  aosti  based  on  the  average  of  the  two  years 

in  each  survey, . 

1.  Alabtfina  Girls’  Technical  Institute,  1916-1918 'L 

2.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  1916-1918 

3.  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College,  1913-1915 

4.  University  of  Alabama,  1916-1918__„ 

5.  Washington  State  University,  1913-4915 ! 

6.  South  Dakota  State  University,  1915-1917. .. i 

7.  Iowa  State  College,  19l3-1915__r .~ £. 

8.  Iowa  State  University,  1913-1915..® 

9.  Washington  State  College,  1913-1915 

10.  Arizona  State  University,  1915-16 

11.  South  Dakota  State  College,  1915-1917 

12.  South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  3915-1917 

13.  Nevada  State  University,  1914-1916 


included M 

$134. 14 
147.02 
109.00 
170.69 
208, 13 
256.29 
270.50 
274.  75 
324. 08 
‘ 400.  73 
454.  78 
457.  22 
482.  97 


Table  89  gives  in  detail  the  enrollment,  average  attendance,  total 
operating  expenses,  excluding  those  of  the  summer  school,  a$d  the 
cost  per  student  based  on  the  average  for  two  successive  yearsi  ^ 

Table  89. — Comparative  table  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  higher  education  in  the 
States  of  Washington,  Iowa , Nevada*  Arizona , South  Dakota , and  Alabama . 


Number  of  student 
filled  the  flistici  „ _ 
Number  of  students  en- 
rolled the  second  sem- 
ester— 


Total  enrollment . . 
Average  eUendsnoe  for 
the  year . 


ToUl  operating  expenses 
•<cluaing  summer 

school 

Cost  per  student  of  aver- 
age attendance 


Number  of  students  en- 
rolled flret  semester,  - . . 
Number  of  students  en- 
rolled second  semester . 

Total  enrollment. . , 
Average  attendance  for 
the  year 


Total  opera  ting  expenses 
excluding  summer 


Cost  per  student  of  aver* 
age  sttdndence. 


| Washington.  1 

■ - 

W IOWB. 

Nevada 

Htate- 

lTnl- 

ver&ity. 

Arison* 
Stale 
TTnl- 
versii;. . 

1915-10 

L?lf_ 

Stale 

College. 

State 
Vnl-  i 
versa  y. 

Stele 

College. 

Teachers* 

College. 

I : 

1013-14  ! 

; 1913  14 

1914-  15 

} 2,263 
2,373 

947 

972 

2,343 

2,235 

2,292 

2,207 

/ <1,297 

\ 1,348 

1,245 

} 310 

316  i 

403 

4,636 

1,919 

4,580 

4,559. 

3,926 

626 

2,318 

969.5 

2,290 

2,279 

1 1,306 

313 

*413 

1617,606 

1343,865 

(629,009.24 

(616,664.33 

(220, 018, 22 

(138,717.96  ;Sl65,5ia90 

(223.49 

1368.37 

(275.00 

(27a  00 

(16&00 

(443.18 

I40a73 

1914-15 

1914-15 

1915-ie 

* 

i 

} 2,724 

1,013 

2,416 

2,622  j 

1 

J '1,406 

\ 1,466 

} 328 

2,646 

956 

2,309 

2,467  ! 

1,366 

(31 

6,369 

1,969 

4,719 

4,980  | 

4,267 

669 

2,681:5 

984.5 

' 1,860 

*2,496  ] 

1,419 

329.6 

1617,606 

(266,299 

(•48,195 

(677,146.68 

(341,007.62 

(172,254.23 

$190.77 

(289.79 

(274.60 

127  L 00 

(170.00 

(522.77 

_t,_  ^ . \ Arisons  Lnchide*  one  year’s  reportonly.  » Turns.  • Rstlmats  of  registrar; 
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Table  89. — Cam%irafii table  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  higher  education  in  the 
States  of  Washington , Dnra,  ye  ratio,  Arizona;  South  Dakota,  anti  Ala- 
bama— Continued. 


. j 

South  a kola.  | 

1 

Alatwnia. 

i ‘ ■ ! 

State  i state  ' School  of 

verSty.  Col,e^-  = Min's* 

ttt i Clrls 

,r®le  U'olytechnici  Poly- 

V.1  "i,*  | Institute.  ; technic 

\erslt>.  | Institute. 

- 

1915-16 

1916-17- 

"Number  of  students  enrolled  the  | \ 

flr^l  *»TTU><tlPir  . AM  1 

67  ' 

i . 62 

! 

Number  of  students  enrolled  the  , j 

..tn.iiar  . t .VU  ! 

i 

Total  enrollment 



1 063  : 

120 

65 

831  566* 

850  491 9 

Average  attendance  for  the  year.. 

Total  opeiatiug  expenses  exclud- 
ing summer  school 

Cost  per  student  of  average  at- 
tendance   

Ml  i 358 

731 

[11+4,078.07  |$ 168, 055. 00 
$271.30  | $4+1.21 

$36, 68a  51 
$564.32 

$113,369. 17 
$155.0^ 

$119, 150.69  '$40,801.31 
$140  19  i $103.54 

1916-17 

1917-18 

Number  of  students  enrolled 

first  semester 

Number  of  students  enrolled 
second  semester : 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attendance  for  the  year. . 


631 

622 

1,253 

626 


Total  operetliutexpenw, exclud- 
ing su  aimer  school 

Cost  per  student  of  average  at- 
tendance  


$151,055.00 
$24  L 25 


i | 

116 

/- 78 

194 

792 

491 

866 

97 

622 

715 

41$ 

]$1 70, 947. 71 

$33,961.57 

$115,878  02. 

1110,010. 47 

$08,537.82 

$468.35 

$35012 

1186.30 

$160  86 

$164.74 

1 Terms. 


Basis  of  comparing  costs . — Previous  investigations  by  the  bureau 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  before  the  war  a per  capita  cost  'of 
$275  represented  a fair  estimate  for  a State  university.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  per  capita  cost  of  a State  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  would  exceed  this  figure  owing  to  the  larger  outlay  required 
for  maintaining  the  extensive  laboratory  and  farm  equipment. 

Present  costs  of  Alabama  State  institutions  compared  with  pre- 
war costs  of  State  higher  institutions  of  Washington,  Nevada,  Iowa , 
Arizona,  and  South  Dakota*— Using  Table  88  for  this  comparison, 
wo  find  that  the  per  capita  costs  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  the  Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute  are  the  lowest  of  the 
13  institutions  compared.  The  costs  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
are  lower  with  one  exception  than  those  of  any  other  institution  listed 
in  the  table,  excluding  the  two  other  institutions  fiom  Alabama. 
The  per  capita  cost  at  the  Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute,  1910-* 
1918,  was  49  per  cent  "of  the  per  capita  cost  at  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity for  1918*4915.  The  per  capita  cost  at  Alabama1  Polytechnic 
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Institute  was  63  per  cent  and  that  at  the  University  of  Alabama  was 
66  per  cent  of  the  per  capita  cost  at  the  Iowa  State  University. 

If  the  per  capita  costs  in  Alabama  were  compared  with  the  1918 
estimates  of  per  capita  cost  for  a/Umyersity  of  .recognized  standards 
the  comparison  would  be  still  niofp  unfavorable.  Recent  inquiries 
«how  that  the  expenses  involved  Inproviding  higher  education  have 
increased  anywhere  from  30  to  50  per  cent  throughout  the  United 
States.  But  assuming  conservatively  that  the  present  average  per 
capita  Cost  of  instruction  in  a standard  college  or  university  may  be 
Estimated  at  a minimum  of  $300,  the  following  comparisons  may 
safely  be  made: 

1.  If  the  average  cost  of  instruction  per  student  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  had  been  $300,  the  expenditures  for  the  last  academic 
year 'would  have  been  $-223,903.  They  were  $138,820. 

2.  If  the  average  cost  per  student  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute had  been  $300  the  expenditures  for  the  same  year  would  have 
been  $220,020.  They  were  $110,010. 

8.  The  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  at  an  institution  like  the 
Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute  is  not  expected  to  be  so  high  as 
that  of  the  State  University.  If  we  assume  that  $250  represents  a 
fair  per  capita  cost  for  an  institution  of  this  type  then  the  Alabama 
Girls’  Technical  Institute  should  have  received  $103,868  instead  of 
$0*537. 

Inufajpinjnj  of  present  budgets . — A study  of  the  budgets  of  the 
State  University,  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Girls’  Technical 
Institute,  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  in  the  preceding  section, 
points  to  the  need  of  an  immediate  revision  of  the  annual  estimates 
for  instruction,  administration,  and  (maintenance.  It  is  evident 
that  the  requests  of  the  administrators  of  the  three  institutions 
mentioned  have  been  extremely  moderate.  Eten  if  the  requests  were 
granted,  the  institutions  could  not  be  expected  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ards which  would  be  treditable  to  a State  of  the  wealth  and  impor- 
tance of  Alabama/  In  the  past,  the  State  institutions  hprfe  been 
, voted  certain  conditional  appropriations.  Only  a portion  of  these 
have  materialized.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  budget  these  Conditional  appropriations  in  a satisfac- 
tory manner.  • ... 

The  present  plan  of  budgeting  is  also  subject  to  another  criticism. 
The  estimates  given  are  on  the  basis  of  an  average  amoun}.  for  each 
' of  the  next  four  years.  Sufficient  calculation  has  not  been  made  for 
the  neoessary  annual  increase  in  expenditures.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  oommittee  that  in  calculating  the  budget  for  the  next*quadren- 
* f nium,  provision  should  be  made  .to  increase  the  annual  amounts  in 
'U  hjuvnony . withthe  per  cent  of  ithe  growth  of  expeaditures  as  indi- 
r cated  by  the  figured  shown  during  the  last  five  years. 
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The  support  of  the  Alabama  A.  <&  M.  College  for  Negroes . — The 
support  of  the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes  merits  consideration.  According  to-  Table  90  there  are  17 
colored  land-grant  institutions  which  receive  a portion  of  the  Morrill 
funds.  The  principal  sources  of  income  for  Negro  land-grant  col- 
leges are  the  Federal  Government  and  States.  Among  the  17  colored 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  Country  that  of  Alabama 
ranks  fourth  in  the  amount  received  from  the  Federal  Government, 
the  sum  being  $22,100.  Considering  the  racial  division  in  the  State 
of  Alabama,  this  is  an  entirely  equitable  apportionment.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes 
is  seriously  handicapped  on  account  of  the  lack  of  State  support. 
According  to  Table  91,  the  State  of  Alabama  ranks  fourteenth  in  the 
list  with  respect  to  support  of  Negro  agricultural  aijd  mechanical 
colleges,  the  sum  annually  granted  being  $4,000.  The  appropria- 
tions to  the  Negro  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  Missis- 
sippi, Georgia,  and  Florida  are  at  least  twice  as  much ; in  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  three  times  as  much ; in  Tennessee,  nearly  six 
times  as  much  afe  those  made  to  the  similar  institution  in  Alabama. 
The  amount  granted  to  the  Negro  land-grant  college  at  Prairie  View 
Tex.,  is  $61,255.  The  position  of  Alabama  is  really  lower  in  this 
scale  than  it  would  appear,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Arkansas  has  con- 
siderably  less  population  and  wealth  than  Alabama,  and  Delaware  ifj 
very  much  smaller  in  population  and  wealth.  Yet  both  States  give 
nearly  as  much  as  Alabama.  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  is  ^pri- 
marily  a privately  endowed  institution,  receiving  very  ample  support 
from  its  endowments.  Its  status  is  only  quasi-public. 

Table  90. — Federal  appropriation*  to  Negro  land-grant  colleges , 7. 


Institutions. 


Morrill- 

Nelson 

fund. 


Other 

Federal 

funds. 


Total. 


1.  A loom  Afrieultural  end  Mechanical  ColUffo,  Mississippi. . 

2.  Florida  Axrl  cultural  end  Mechanic* I Ckdlete  (or  Negroes — . . * **. 

A Colored  Normal,  India  trial,  Agricultural,  end  Mechanical  College, 

Seuth  Carolina 

4.  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE 

FOR  NEGROES,  ALABAMA 

5.  Southern  University  and  Afrtoultural  and  Mechanical  ego.  Lou- 


IOqU 

A Georgia  State  Industrial  Oollege 

7.  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia...:. 
A Negro  Ajrrioultuml  and  Technical  OoUefe,  North  Carolina. 


9.  Branoh  Normal  College,  Arkansas 

1A  Prairie  Vie*  State  Normal  and  Industrial  GoUege,  Tans 

11.  Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Normal  School  for  Negroes.  Ten- 
ia. State  Ooilef«  for* Colored  Students’  Delaware. . 1 !"!!!!  1 !!!! ! 

IS.  Vtlnmm  Anne  Academy.  Maryland 

H.  west  Virginia  CoUegiaU  restitute, 

1A  Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (or  Colored  Persons 

1A  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  Oklahoma 

17.  Iinooto Institute.  Missouri 


*37,300 

35,000 

35.000 

33,100 

31,144 

10.M7 

10.007 

10.000 
13,090 
12,600 

13.000 

10.000 
10.000 
10,000 

7,  aw 
**5,000 
3,125 


*13,598 


5,745 


no,  asa 

30,745 


10,929 


30,990 


i,3M 


a,  500 
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•Table  91. — State  appropriation  to  Negro  land-grant  colleges,  19J$~J7.  Funds 
for  building  and  permanent  improvement  excluded. 

| Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Texas . $01,250 

2.  TJnco In  Institute,  Missouri 51,974 

3.  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  Oklahoma  45, 000 

4.  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute 33,500 

5.  Agricultural  ami  Industrial  State  Normal  School  for  Negroes, 

Tennessee*--  - 23,931 

6.  Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for  Colored  Persons...  _ 18,250 

7.  Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  North  Oarolinn 15,  000 

8.  Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

Louisiana ...  --  ..  12. 500 

9.  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College, 

South  Carolina - - --  - 11,500 

10.  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes-  9,000 

11.  Georgia  State  Industrial  College - 8,000 

12.  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Mississippi 8, 000 

13.  Princess  Anno  Academy,  Maryland *1,430 

14.  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  FOR 

NEGROES,  ALABAMA. 4,000 

15.  State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Delaware __  , 3,500 

16.  Branch  Normal  College,  Arkansas 3.000 

17.  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia 000 

Table  92. — Total  income , *f?egro  land-grant  colleges.  Funds  for  building  and 
permanent  improvement  excluded. 

1.  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College.  Texaa $338,749 

2.  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia 307.444 

3.  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Stnte  Normal  School  for  Negroes. 

Tennessee 137,' 025 

4.  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Mississippi 79,035 

5.  Colored  Agricultural  amDNormal  University,  Oklahoma 74,870 

6.  Colored  Normal,  Industrml,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College, 

^ South  Carolina 73,114 

f.  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute. 72,473 

8.  Lincoln  Institute,  -Missouri- 1 58,879 

9.  Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  North  Carolina 55,445 

10.  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes. * 55,254 

11.  Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Metftnnlcal . College, 

Louisiana ___? 53, 981 

12.  Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for  Colored  Persons 36. 901 

13.  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  FOR 

NEGROES,  ALABAMA 29, 932 

14*  Princess  Anne  Academy,  Maryland 27,200 

15.  Georgia  State  Industrial  College a 24,667 

16.  Branch  Normal  College,  Arkansas 19, 705 

17.  State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Delaware ' 17,909 

Considering  the  total  income  of  Negro  land-grant  colleges,  exclud- 
ing the  appropriations  for  buildings  and  permanent  improvements, 
Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  ranks 
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thirteenth  among  the  17  State  institutions  comparted,  having  a total 
income  of  $20,932.  (See  Table  92.)  Compared  with  the  "Negro  land- 
grant  colleges  in  neighboring  States,  the  income  of  the  Alabama 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  exceeds  that  of  the 
Georgia1  institution  only. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  Federal  funds  are  appropriated 
make  it  impossible  that  these  moneys  be  expended  for  administration 
and  general  maintenance.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  the  successful 
working  of  any  Negro  land-grant  institution  in  the  South,  receiving 
a part  of  the  Morrill  fjind,  that  the  State  appropriate  the  necessary, 
sums  for  administration,  general  equipment,  and  development  of  the 
institution. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 

1.  The  reform  of  the  revenue  system,  as  outlined  in  Chapter 
XXIII. 

2.  A large  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

3.  Emphasis  by  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  on  the  training 
of  leaders  in  scientific  agric  ulture  and  rurjj  life. 

4.  The  gradual  differentiation  of  the  programs  of  engineering  edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Alabama  and  me  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  as  follows:  (a)  Both  institutions  to  continue  to  <tfifer  civil, 
chemical,  electrical^ and  mechanical* engineering.  (&)  The  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  to  relate  its  work  directly  to  the' needs  of  the  mining 
and  industrial  districts,  and  to  develop  commercial  and  industrial 
engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,  and  sanitary  engineering.  (c)‘ 
The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  to  emphasize  investigations  and 
training  in  highway  engineering,  ngricultm'al  engineering,  and  tex- 
tile engineering. 

5.  The  determination  by  the  State  council  of  education  of  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  degree  curricula  in  architecture  and  archi- 
tectural engineering. 

6.  Increased  appropriations  for  the  support  of  engineering  educa- 

tion at  both  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  University 
of  Afabama.  * 

7.  A*large  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  school  of  educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Alabama  to  provide  additional  instructors. 

8.  The  release  of  the  Peabody  fund  and'the  supplementing  of  it 
by  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  an  educational  building. 

9.  Provision,  for  the  establishment  of  a practice  school  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 
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10.  An  increase  in  the  support  of  the  school  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  to  cover  practice-teaching 
facilities,  and  additional  instructors. 

11.  The  appropriation  of  at  least  $10,000  a year  to  both  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  and  the  Ala(^ma  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 
maintenance  of  summer  schools. 

12.  The  continued  recognition  of  the  graduates  in  home  economics, 
music*  and  commercial  branches  of  the  Alabama  .Girl’s  Technical 
Institute  as  candidates  for  high-school  positions  in  these  subjects. 

18.  The  early  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  wfttinue  for  the 
present  a four-year  medical  school  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  Alabama,  und  the  transfer  of  the  first  two  years  of  medical  educa- 
tion from  Mobile  to  Tuscaloosa.  * 

14.  Pending  the  time  when  the  Mobile  school  can  be  legally  dis- 
continued, the  strengthening  of  the  first  two  years  of  its  work  only. 

15.  The, maintenance  of  two  centers  of  postgraduate  teaching  in 
medictoie^  one  at  Mobile  and  one  at  Birmingham,  and  ihe  proper  sup- 
port of  these  centers. 

16.  The^oncentration  of  education  in  pharmacy  for  the  present 
at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

17.  Adequate  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  College  of 
Veterinai^  Medicine  at  the  Alabama*  Polytechnic  Institute. 

18.  The  placing  of  the  college  of  law  of  the  University , of  Ala- 

bama on  a standard  basis,  and  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  money 
for  its  support.  ' _ 

19.  The  approval  of  the  estimates  for  work  in  commerce  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  a study  of  the  needs  in  higher  commercial 
training  by  the  State  council  of  education. 

20.  The  establishment  of  a department  of  forestry  at  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

21.  The  establishment  of  a division  of  home  economics  at  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  transfer -to  that  institution  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  work  in  the  t^jpdniW  of  teachers  in  home  eco- 
nomics, and  the  consequent  expansion  iff  the  school  of  agricultural 
education  tq  include  the  training  of  teachers  in  home  economics. 

22.  The  abandonment  of  the  plan  to  develop  the  Alabama  Girls’ 
Technical  Institute  into  a four-year  college  of  liberal  arts  for  women, 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  its  original  program  as  a technical  institute.  • 

23.  The  admission  to  the  general  course  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Instituted  only  such*  students  as  meet  the  full  entrance  requirements 
without  conditions. 

24.  Appropriations  sufficient  (o  cover  an  immediate  increase  of  at 
least  ,50  per  cent  in  instiroional  costs  at  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  University  ofAlabam^  together  with*  provision  for 
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continuing  support  to  keep  pace  with  anticipated  growth  in  en- 
rollments.’ ' j 

25.  The  development  of  definite  programs  of  research  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the 
inclusion  of  estimates  to  cover  these  programs  in  their  future  budgets. 

26.  The  assumption  bv  the  State  of  a larger  finffceial  responsibility 

for  the  program  of  agricultural  extension  of  the  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute  than  is  required  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act.  „ * 


27.  The  approval  of  the  estimate  for  university  extension  iri  the 
present  budget  of  the  fjni versitv  of  Alabama. 

2^8.  The  apjrhfval  of  the  present  budget  of.. the  A.  & M.  College  for 
Negroes,  and  continued  appropriations  to  enable  it  to  develop  effec- 
tive training  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

29.  The  creation  of  a £tate  council  of  education,  as  recommended 
in  Chapter  IV,  the  future  determination  by  it  of  State  needs  in  the 
fielc^  of  professional  training,  and"  the  allocation  of  the  different 
portiQns  of  the  tasks  of  professional  training  among  the  several 
higher  institutions  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing  definition  of  the 
spheres  of  those  institutions. 

30.  The  modification  of  the  constitution  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  of  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

31.  The  modification  of  the  constitution  to  provide  for  lengthening 
the  £nure  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute  to  coincide  with  the  tenure  of 
the  members  of  the  governing  boards  of  other  State  higher  insti- 
tutions. 

32.  The  reorganization  af  the  plan  of  internal  administration  of 
the ‘Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

' 33.  A redistribution  of  the  ratio  of  professors  to  instructors  at 
the  university  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

34.  The  establishment  of  safeguards  against  faculty  inbreeding 

at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  * ^ 

35.  The  reduction  of  teaching  and  administrative  loads  of  faculty 
members  at  the  university  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

36.  Reduction  in  the  size  of  certain  sections  at  the  university  and 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

37.  Elimination  as  far  as  possible  of  very  small  classes  at  the 
university  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

38.  The  establishment  of  16»  teaching  hours  ap  the  maximum  for 
a full-time  instructor,  and  of  250  to#300  student  clock  hours  as  the 
normal  average  load.  Si  * 
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Chapter  XXIII.  | 

FINANCING  THE  SCHOOLS:  WHAT  THE  STATE  1 INVESTS 
IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION.  I 


", Ample  fundt , the  fundamental  problem , — How  well  or  mow  poorly 
the  State  "supports  its  public  schools  is  the  most  fundamental 
problem  of  the  entire  survey.  For  this  reason  its  discussiot  has  been 
deferred  until  all  other' questions  could  be  disposed  of. 
costs  money,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  a good  education — the  kind  n 
in  a democracy  like  ours— it  requires  a liberal  amount  of  noi 
cheap,  shoddy  school  system  is  the  most  expensive  system 
immediate  results  and  in  lasting  effects  on  the  people.  That!  j 
has  not  invested  enough  funds  in  its  schools  is  undeniable  in  face  of 
the  facts  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  The  schools  haver' 
failed  to  reach  all  the  people  of / the  jState.  They  have  not,  to,  any 
appreciable  degree,  influenced  lyfcalth  conditions  in  the  State.  They, 
have  scarcely  yet  made  the  begUmings  of  organizing  study  xmrseeto 

meet  the  real  occupational  need!  of  the  population.  The  school  plants 

are  generally  inadequate  and  iieagerly  equipped.  The  tea Aer-traan- 
ing  institutions  are  poorly  supported  and  teachers’  silanes  are  so 
low  that  tubing  as  a profession  in  Alabama  is  becoming^eriously  . 
jeopardized.  The  State’s  higher  educational  institutions  a^re,  in  oon- 
trastwith  "tnilar  schools  inother  States,  very  meagerly  supported. 

' Now,  ’just  fhat  does,  Alabama  invest  in  the  educational  system 
above ! Are  the  returns  commensurate  with  the  js.  ivestment 
made)  If  the  present  investment  is  wholly  inadequate, •paw  will  it 
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| These  several  sources  are  known  as  the  “ General  educational  fund.5’ 
f The  count^funds  are  derived  fro^n  millagetaxesY  a State- wide  poll 
tax  apportioned  to  the  county  school  funds,  and  certain  “other 
sources.”  The  local  school  district  support  pomes  from  millage  taxes, 
“donations”  from  municipal  revenues,  tuition  fees,  and  similar 
sources.  ^ 

The  State  constitution  and  successive  legislative  enactments  con- 
tain the  following  provisions  pertaining  to  public-school  mainte- 
nance. These  are  exclusive  of  the  hignfer  educational  institutions, 
special  schools  and  secondary  schools : 

1*  The  annual  interest  at  6 per  cent  bn  an  sums  of  money  which  have  hereto- 
. fore  been  or  which  may  hereafter  bje  received  by  the  State  as  the  proceeds  of 

sales  of  lands  grant&i  or  entrusted  byCthe  United  States  to  the  State,  or  to  the 
several  townships  thereof,  the  valueless  sixteenth,  section  fund,  and  the  school 
indemnity  fund  for  school* purposes. 

_ 2.  The  annual  interest  at  4 p&r  cent  on  that  part  of  the  surplus  revenue  of 
* the  United  States  deposited  with-  the  State  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
i June  23, 1886.  1 

3.  All  annual  rents,  Incomes  and  profits  or  interest  arising  from  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  all  Buch  land  as  may  hereafter  be  given  by  the  tjplted  States,  or  by 
thls  State,  or  by  indivldnl&s,  for  the  support  of  .the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

* 4.  All  such  sums  as  may  accrue  to  the  State  as  escheats,  the  same  to  be  ap- 

* pUed  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  during  the  scholastic  year  next 
ensuing  the  receipt  in  the  State  treasury.  ^ 

5.  The  net  amount  of  poll  tax  that  may  be  collected  In  the  State;  poll  tax  col- 
lected In  every  county  to  be  retained  therein  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  thereof. 


4.  licenses  which  are  by  iaw  required  t6  be  paid  Into  the  school  fund  of  any 
county  to  be  promptly  paid  by  the  Judge  of  probate  or  other  person  collecting 
the  same  to  the  county  .superintendent  of  education,  and  to  be  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  fetjpols  of  each  county. 

7.  A further  sum  of  $500, 00Q  annually  for  every  scholastic  year,  provided, 
however,  that  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  additional  sum  of  $100,000 
annually,  if  in  the  judgment, of  the  governor  of  Alabama  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  State  treasury  will  permit  of  such  additional  appropriation.  Pro- 
vided, that  the  sum  of  $250,000  per  annum  shall  be  paid  only  on  the  approval 
of  the  governor,  who  may  approve  the  same  hoi  whole  or  In  part  from  time  to 
time.*  1 
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8.  That  any  county  In  the  State  and  any  school  district  now  existing  or 
hereafter  foftned  in  any  eounty,  may  levy  and  collect  a special  tax  for  public- 
school  purposes,  not  exceeding  80  cents  on  each  $100  worth  of  taxable  property 
in  such  county  And  in  such  district1 

. What  these  sources  of  revenue  produce  for  educati&nal  invest- 
ment^We  general  educational  fund  for  the  scholastic  year  1917-18 
w;as  ppade  up  froiq  items  1*  2,  3,  4,  and  7 in  the  above  enumeration, 

&6,000  basaevsr  been  reloaaedby  the  governor, 

'TMsJ*  la,  addition  to  nuoWl  mill  coontj  tax  legalised  in  1SK>2,  and  special  taxes 

v tpftr*  counties.  ‘V’-..  • 
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together  with  a small  balance  on  hand  and  examination  fees,  and  in- 
cluded the^following  sums ; 

Unapportioned  balance r_ $8,383.03 

'Constitutional  3-mlll  tax  (net) __  1,890,588.70 

Special  school  tax,  land  redemptions  _ 7,391.23 

Special  school  tax,  former  years 3, 072.  47 

Fees,  examination  of  teachers,  (net) 78.08 

Escheats 8,632.04 

Interest  on— 

Sixteenth  section  lands _ 126,426.47 

Valueless  sixteenth  section  lands __v. 5.825.47 

School  Indemnity  lands 10,  221 . 72 

Surplus  revenue 26,763.47 

James  Wallace  fund,  Lawrence  County,  under  act  approved 

Feb.  28,  1911 275.  25 

Legislative  appropriation 350.000.00 


2,  437,  637.  93 

This  total,  except  the  annual  appropriation  of  $350,000,  must,  under 
law,  be  us^d  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervising  officials.  From  the  legislative  appropriation  of  $350,000 
must  be  deducted  $112,000  for  normal  school  maintenance,  $67,000 
for  the  erection,  repair,  and  equipment  of  sehoolhouses,  and  $6,500 
for  the  teachers’  institute  fund,  leaving  in  all  in  this  fund  $161,500. 
The  above  sum,  $2,437,637.93,  comprised  the  general  educational 
fund  for  the  year  and  after  deducting  the  State  appropriations  indi- 
cated above  was  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  on  a per  capita 
basis,  as  provided  for  in  the  State  constitution.  This  is  the  only  fund 
available  for  public  school  purposes,  unless  county  and  district  taxes 
are  voted,  or  supplements,  fees,  etc.,  are  added  locally. 

The  county  fund  for  1917-18  received  in  addition  to  the  constitu- 
tional 3-mill  State  tax  and  other  State  taxes  approximately  $1,855,000 
from  the  county  mill  tax,  $188,950  from  poll  taxes,  and  $131,000  for 
bonuses  and  dog  taxes. 

Local  district  taxes  are  not  yet  utilized  to  any  great  extent,  109 
School  districts,  all  told,  voting  them.  In  no  case  m'ay  a district  tax 
be  voted  until  after  the  county  tax  has  been  levied.  The  reason  for 
thi%  isvs^evident. 

fe^pplcment  the  school  funds  in  towbs  and  cities,  the  town  and 
city  CQtmbils  may  make  direct  appropriations  from  the  regular 
municipal  letry*— a plan  that  has  proved7 wholly  unsatisfactory,  since 
it  throws  the  school  authorities  wholly  upon  the  mercy  .of  the  city 
council  which  has  absolute  control  of  the  budget 
Ind$©ntaL  jfeee  and  popular  subscriptions  are  $Hso  Milked  to  in- 
crease the  fimds  -with  to  maintain  the  schools.  These  features 
are  objectionable  ahdt  ckerlyindicate  theammess  anH  mcoippleteness 
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of  taxation  for  public  education  in  Alabama.  Fortunately,  this  prac- 
tice is  being  rapidly  discontinued. 

The  higher  institutions  of  learning, ^he  county  high  schools,  and 
special  schools  of  all  kinds  are  excluded  from  the  above  statement 
but  receive,  instead,  direct  legislative  and  other  appropriations.  The 
following  table  gives  the  total  summarized  expenditures  of-  all  classes 
of  schools  in  the  State  for  1917-18: 


Table  93. — Amount  exp 


for  schools. 


* Public  schools 

* 

$5,725,772 

240, 524 

Ajoumj  ui*u  ^ 

. ~ i _ 62,704 

ICl  Ugl  RUUUI  .11  ov  uvi'  8 5 - 

614,828 

s 

191  733 

uwvmiif  ui  

a UKnmn  Dnlutoohnt/*  Tnotitlltn  lOO,  ow 

Alabama  i oiyiecnmt  orto 

i rpAAlintrtal  Tnatltiito  64,908 

Aiaouum  Alina  a a.uinv.m  luoutu,..-  . 
a i Ortii aaI  Hflo f and  R1 1 nfl 

88,220 

Alabama  bcnooi  ror  ueax  unu  duuu — 

57,448 

AJauauiu  e niuuomoi  — 

. * . • . * % l.  , A a /it ii4iiv>o  t n fi d T ndllflf  t*i  q 1 T jigt*! tllt0  _ _ _ 

8,732 

Northeast  Alabama  Agricultural  unu  muuotiiai  nmuiuit 

...  1,124,886 

Private  and  denominational  schools 

Alabama  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Negro  Lawbreakers 

State  Training  School  for  Girls — 

19,408 
31 575 

Total - : 8-875*687 

How  this  investment  compares  with  expenditures  in  other  States. 

Are  the  expenditures  summarized  above  really  commensurate  with 
the  ne'eds  of  a great  State  like  Alabama?  This  query  has  already 
been  answered  in  the  negative.  But  how,  then,  do  they  compare 
with  the  school  investment  of  the  country  as  a whole  and  with  other 
Southern  States?  Three  maps  hkve  been  prepared  to  furnish  this 
comparison.  The  first  of  these  (Map  19)  shows  graphically  the 
amount  spent  for  education  in  each  State  per  capita  of  total  popula- 
tion. On  this'basis  Alabama  ranks  as  the  forty-seventh  State,  Mis- 
sissippi alone  making  a poorer  showing.  A 

The  second  map  (Map  20)  tells  the  same  story  on  the  basis  of 
School  population,  5 to  18  years*  of.  age. . Here  Alabama  ranks  forty- 
sixth,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  only  standing  lower. 

Finally,  the  third"  map  (Map  21)  gives  the  total  investment  per 
child,  5 to  18  years  of  age.  This  included  the  total  value  of  all  school 
property  in  the  United  States  used  for  school  purposes.  Here  Ala- 
bama ranks  lower  than  any  other  State  in  the  country.  Alabama  is 
richer  than  many  of  the  States  that  are  investing  much  larger  sums  in 
education.  Not  only  must  the  State  exert  itself  to  keep  abreast  61 
others  in  this  matter,  but  it  must  plan  to  invest  ever-increasing  sums 
on  public  education,  which  is  in  no  sense  a money-saving  process.  The 
or  ient  conditions  in  the  thdted  States  dmomd.a  mueh  'targer[<$Vj 
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penditure  than  heretofore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  efficiency  in  school 
service  required  for  the  period  of  after-war  reconstruction. 

Table  94  —Per  capita  investment  on  the  basis  of  total  school  population , 1918. 


1.*  Mobile.—  . 

$14.62 

85.  Tallapoosa 

2.  JeflfersoD  _ _ _ 

14.  41 

36.  Butler 

3.  Baldwin...  _ 

13.  52 

37.  Lee,  .... 

4.  Chambers 

11.25 

88.  Fayette  __ 

5.  Escambia  . 

10.  87 

89.  Crenshaw 

6.  Lauderdale 

9. 78 

40*  Dekalb  

7.  Montgomery 

9.69 

41.  Coosa 

8.  Pike  .... 

9.58 

42.  CullmaD  _ 

9.  St  Clair 

9.13 

43.  Lamar,.  _ ... 

10.  Walker 

9.01 

44.  Marshal] ...  __ 

11.  Morgan 

- 8.  89 

45.  Clarke. 

12.  Etowah 

8.  74 

46.  Coffee _ 

18.  Houston 

8.73 

47.  Blount — _ 

14.  Monroe  .. 

8.64 

48.  Lawrence.  ... 

16.  Madison  ... 

8.44 

49.  Dallas _ _ 

1ft.  Shelby __ 

8.44 

60.  Marlon __ 

17.  Talladega..  v 

7.76 

51.  Marengo  __ 

18.  Covington  __  

7.70 

52.  Henry 

19.  Washington  _ 

7.61 

68.  Autf  uga  _ _ 

2a  Chilton  ...  _ _ 

7.44 

64.  Choctaw  _ _ __ 

21.  Franklin  ______ 

7.83 

55.  Macon _ 

22,  Calhoun _ 

7.20 

56.  Cherokee. 

28.  Colbert 

7.19 

67.  Cleburne.  _ , 

24.  Bibb 

7. 14 

58.  Perry  ____  _ _ 

25*  Geneva  

7.08 

59.  Hale.. 

2ftr®more. 

6.98 

60.  Jackson 

irtr^Tnscaloosa _ 

ft.  98 

61.  Wilcox  

aft^Umeetone 

ft.  90 

62.  BuIIocINL.  ... 

afclOonecuh 

6.80 

88.  Barbour  

8a, Randolph  .... _ _ _ 

flw76 

64.  Qreene 

Pickens _ 

ft.  67 

65.  Russell 

82.  Clay I 

6.51 

66.  Lowndes  _ 

88.  Dale 

6.60 

67.  Sumter  

84.  Winston 

6.85 

5. 98 
5.81 
5.  79 


5.21 


5.06 


4.68 


4.30 

4.28 


.10 


3.54 


? '•  closer  analysis  of  the  tawing  system . — With  the  one  exception 
of  Montana,  Alabama  has  depended  more  completely  than  any  other 
» State  on  State  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  its  schools.  Even 
at  the  present  time,  with  all  except  eight  counties  voting  a county 
taxr  Alabama  makes  less  use  of  local  taxation  than  any  other  State 
\ - in  the  Union,  although  it  should  in  justice  be  said  that  county  and 
* dishriet  taxes  are  now  increasing  at  quite  a remarkable  rate. 

Without  going  any  further  into  the  matter  of  tax  equalization  at 
|hk  j^ctuie,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  make  a closer  study. of  the 
dtrom  which  th^ . funds 'derived.  . " '•  * 

‘ phTncmmt  w depleted  ] through  bad  trustee- 
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is  the  lamentable  story  of  how  the  State  has  discharged  its  trustee- 
ship of  the  vast  acreage  of  school  lands  granted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  lease^of  sale  of  which  ^ould  be  “invested  in  some 
productive  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  t all  be  forever  applied  for 
the  use  and  support  of  the  schools — dor  wi  :eh  they  were  originally 


reserved  and  set  apart,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever.”  The 
details  of  thi^tewardship  have  been  told  above  (see  Chapter  III) 
end  need  only  the  briefest  mention  here.  # . 

The  Federal  Government  granted  Alabama^  in  conupon  with 
othec  States  organized  prior  to  1836  the  sixteenth  section  of  land 
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in  each  township  in  the  State  for  school  purposes.  Whenever  this 
section  had  already  been  disposed  of,  the  State  was. given  the  right 
to  select  in  lien  thereof  other  unoccupied  lands — the  so-called  44  in- 
demnity lands.”  This  great  domain  amounted  in  all  to  1,006,080 
acres.  Later  on  the  State  received  upward  of  100,000  acre§  “ for  use 
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in  schools  in  those  townships  where  the  sixteenth  sections  are  com- 
paratively valueless.” 

It  is  noticeable  from  fhe  chart  that  Alabama  derived  more  than 
one-half  of  its  school  tovetoues  from  State  $md  permanent  funds. 

Ihginnlng  in  1828,  the  State  authorised  the  sale  as  lease  of  the 
school  lands,  the  proceeds  to  be  invested  in  the  United  State*  Beat 
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or  th^/State  Bank  of  Alabama,  the  interest  on  tohich  only  should  be 
used  for  school  purposes . The  State  bank  had*  collected  more  than 
one  million  dollars  and  it  or  its  branch  banks  Held  nearly  one-half 
million  of  land  notes,  when  it  went  into  receivership  in  1848.  The 
I State  thus  lost  practically  the  entire  school  fund  accumulated  up 


to  that  time;  and  instead  of  promulgating  plans  that  might  eventu- 
ally have  restored  the  fund,  it  obligated  itself — which  means  that  the 
State  shifted  the  burden  to  the  ultim&te  taxpayer — to  pay  6 per  cent 
u in  all  perpetuity  ” on  a paper  fund,  the  equivalent  of  whpit  h^d 
been  lost. 
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It  is  true  that  an  attempt  was  made,  jinder  act  of  1881,  to  accumu- 
, late  all  future  sales  and  settlements  on  outstanding  obligations  as  a 
new  permanent  fund.  Thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  of 
State  bonds  were  actually  purchased  for  the  fund ; but,  unfortunately, 
this  act  was  repealed  in  1889,  from  w^hich  time  to  the  present  all  pro- 
ceeds from  the  school  lands  have  been  turned  into  the  State  treasury 
and  used  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  the  perpetual  paper  fund  being 
, increased  by  these  amounts. 

But  the  bad  stewardship  did  not  cease  with  the  early  failures. 
Through  bad  management  down  through  the  years  the  lands  were 
frittered  away.  Some  lands  were  sold  and  never  fully  paid  for; 
others  thatJmd  never  been  sold  had  gone  into  the  possession  of  pri 
vate  and  corporate  interests,  which  have  generally  succeeded  in  seour-  * 
ing  title  through  action  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  To-day  the 
State  has  clear  title  to  only  about  135,000  acres  of  school  land ; 118,000 
of  this  being  sixteenth  sections,  and  most  of  the  rest,  indemnity  land. 

Much  of  the  16,000  acres  of  indemnity  land  now  owned  by  the 
State,  is  valuable  coal  larlds.  Some  smafll  areas  of  marketable  timber 
have  also  been  spared  to  the  State.  In  addition,  rentals  of  consider- 
able consequence  could  be  collected  from  school  lands  now  under  cul- 
tivation, but  of  which  no  record  is  being  kept. 

While  much  has  been  lost,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  State  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  imposed  in  it,  in  relation  to  the  land  funds.  * The 
$2,300,000  now  in  the  paper  fund,  and  the  surplus  revenue  fund  / 
(1886)  amounting  to  $670,000,  also  changed  into  interest-bearipg' 
notes,  if  converted  into  productive  funds,  together  with  the  incomes 
from  sales,  rents,*  and  royalties  on  the  lands  still  intact,  could,  in 
time,  produce  for  the  schools  of  the  State  an  endowment  of  consider- 
able importance. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  survey  committee  that  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama  should  take  the  neqessary  steps  to  clear  Up  this  obliga- 
tion without  delay,  by  setting  aside  annually  for  a period  of  years 
a certain  sum  of  money  from  the  general  treasury  or  other  source, 
until  the  obligation  is  fully  liquidated — these  funds  to  be  adminis- 
tered and  invested  .in  ^lt-edge  State  and  -Federal  securities  by  a 
State  board,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  of  education  shall  be 
the  chairman.  - * 

2.  Legislative  appropriations . — Under  section  260  of  Article  XIV 
of  the  constitution  of  Alabama,  “ it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the.  legis- 
lature to  increase  the  public-school  fund  from  time  to  time>  as  the 
necessity  therefor  and  the  ^condition  of  the  treasury-  and  the  re- 
sources of  tiie  State  may  justify.”  In  accordance  herewith  the  legis- 
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ifV,  f latur©  has  provided  a possible  $600,000  for  this  purpose,  of  .which 
;^0,OOQ  ba8  been  appropriated.  As  soon  as  the  State  adopts  a 
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full  60  per  cent  tax  basis,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  releasing 
all  of  this  fund,  and,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  advisable,  to  increase  it 
, substantially. 

3.  The  constitutional  8-mill  tax . — This,  tax  has  been  the  chief 
source  of  revenue  for  the  public  schools  frohi  the  time  the  State 
school  system  was  established.  The  estimated  income  from  this  tax 
for  1919-20  is  $1,950,000  in  a total  of  $2,479,588  for  the  entire  general 
education  fund.  The  constitution  further  stipulates  that  this 
fund  must  be  used  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  and  superintendents  of  schools.  This  mandate 
was  wholly  sound  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopted,  because 
salaries  of  instructors  are  the  chief  source  of  outlay  in  operating  a 
school  system;  but  with  the  adoption  of  the  county  and  district 
millage  tax&s,  conditions  are  becoming  materially  changed  in  this 
respect,  as  set  forth  in  a succeeding  paragraph,  and  the  time  will 
probably  soon  be  here  when  this  paragraph  of  the  constitution  can 
be  modified  so  as  to  place  the  main  burden  of  school  maintenance  oh 
the  county  and  district,  which  would  release  much  of 'the  State  fund 
(particularly  the  legislative  appropriation)  to  be  used  for  awarding 
exceptional  educational  enterprise  and  helping  poor  districts. 

4.  County  and  district  mdllage  taxes . — The  greatest  single  forward' 
stride  in  the  Alabama  school  system  has  resulted  from  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  voted^in  November,  1916.  It> 
is  now  possible  to  vote  a county  tax  not  exceed^g  4 mills  and  a dis- 
trict tax  of  not  exceeding  3 mills  on  the  dollar.  While  it  would  haVe 
been  highly  desirable  not  to  have  placed  so  low  a maximum  on  this 
tax,  it  is  felt  that  with  a fair  legal  assessment  and  norrftal  increase 
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from  year  to  year  in  the  State’s  resources,  this  tax  will  help  im- 
mensely^in  establishing  the  school  system, on  a firm  footing  and  in 
adding  the  local  initiative  that  has  been  long  wanting. 

During  the  years  1917  and  1918,  54  counties  have  voted  the  county 
tax  and  a large  number  of  local  districts  have  accepted  a similar  obli- 
gation. This  is  the  best-evidence  that  the  people  of  the  State  have 
fully  accepted  the  principle  of  equal  responsibility  in  the  education 
of  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  well  to  observe 
again  that  no  district  tax  may  be  levied  until  after  a county  millage 
tax  has  been  voted.  This  is  to  safeguard  the  poorer  section^  of  the 
county  and  give  them  the  benefits  of  sharing  in  the  wealth  of  richer* 
corporate  "and  other  interests,  all  of  which  is  eminently  fair.  The 
total  county  millage  tax  for  1917-18  was  $1,854,119.72. 

The  plan  for  equalising  taxation  over  the  State  eminently  fair , — 
It  is  a welbeatablished  principle  in  American,  democracy  that  the 
entire  wealth  pi  the  State  should  be  utilized  to  equalize  educational 

. ’ Ignorancey  < 
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or  inefficiency  in  the  local  community  is  reflected  on  the  entire  Com- 
' monwealth  and  eventually  levies  a heavy  burden  on  it  for  penal  and 
corrective  institutions.  In 'this  respect,  Alabama  has  done  well,  as 
the  3-mill  constitutional  tax  is  levied  on  city  and  country  alike  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  wheresoever  they  may  dwell  in  the  State. 
But  the  method  in  vogue  for  apportioning  the  State  tax  is,  unfor- 
tunately, neither  democrat icHior  equable,  as  will  appear  later. 

In  a similar  way,  it  is  agreed  by  thoughtful  leaders  in  the  educa- 
tional jjrofession  that* local  taxation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  foster 
and  keep  alive  local  interest  in  school  affairs,  and  to  develop  local 
initiative  and  independence.  I^cal  taxation  is  new  in  the  State,  and 
former  want  of  this  kind  of  support  has  unquestionably  done  more 
to  retard  the  policy  of  education  at  public  expense  than  all  other 
factors  combined.  * , 

It  is  generally  agreed,  and  it  is  an  accepted  principle  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  that  tte  St^te  should  provide  funds 
equivalent  to  about  one-third  of  the  required  funds,  to  be  used  for 
general  maintenance,  and  particularly  as  an  award  to  encourage  the 
community  to  greater  efficiency  in  education ; that  the  county  taxes 
should  be  used  chiefly  for  general  school  maintenance;  and  the  dis- 
trict taxes  for  such  extraordinary  outlays  as  new  sites,  buildings, 
equipment,  etc.  . * 

’ The  survey  committee  believes  that,  in  Alabama,  the  present  State 
three-mill  tax  may  well  continue  to  be  used  for  general  maintenance^ 
although  the  legislative  appropriations  should  be  placed  at  the  im- 
* mediate*  disposal  of  the  State  department  of  education  (or  State 
board  of  education)  to  be  used  solely  to  encourage  outstanding  edu- 
cational endeavor,  such  as  organizing  the  right  type  of  consolidated 
dihools  and  rural  high  schools,  teacher-training  institutions  for  white 
teachers,  and  county  training  schools  for  colored  teachers,  and  similar 
forward-looking  educational  work. 

How  the  State  general  fund  is  apportioned . — The  method  of  ap- 
portioning the  State  general  fund  is,  in  practice,, wholly  unfair.  The 
constitution  provides  that  “ the  public-school  fund  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school 
children  of  school  age  therein,  and  shall  be  feo  apportioned  to  the 
schools  in  the  districts  or  townships  in  the  county  as  to  provide,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  school  terms  of  equal  duration  in  such  school 
districts  or  townships.”  This  well-intentioned  section  of  the  State’s 
constitution  has  failed  wholly  in  fits  purpose  and  has  in  the  end 
militated  as  strongly  against  the  white  school  children — which  it 
was  intended  to  protect— as  against  the  colored  children. 

1.  It  is  B|ged  on  school  population,  which  in  Alabama  means  all 
persons  over  Tyears  of  age  and  under  21y4ara— -many  of  whom  are 
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beyond  reach  of  the  schools  and  should  not  be  included  as  & basis 
of  apportionment.  g, 

2.  It  has  faded  to  provide  terms  of  equal  duration  in  the  several 
counties  and  districts,  for  either  white  or  colored  children. 


3.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  county  boards  of  education  in  the 
black-belt  counties  to  utilize  these  funds  locally  in  such  a manner  as  to 
make  county  and  district  taxation  (Unnecessary,  thereby,  .to  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  obliging  (a)  the  white  population  in  other  counties- 
to  maintain  the  white  schools  in  the  black-belt  counties,  while 
(b)  the  colored  schools  fn  the  same  counties  tvere  being  discriminated 
against  in  a most  flagrant  manner. 

These  ' methods  explained  in  greater  detail . — 1.  Distribution  of 
State  school  funds  should  always  be  based  on  the  principle  that  * 
educational  achievemlnt  in  a given  school  community,  as  an  example 
for  emulation,  is  deserving*  of  genuine  encouragement  and  reward. 
Thus  to  distribute  the  State  funds  on  the  arbitrary  basis  so- 
called  school  population — persons  between  7 and  21  ^ears  of  age; 
whether  they  are  in  school  or  not — is  a doubtful  practice;  but  to 
make  the  apportionment  on  the  basis  of  actual  school  attendance 
would  be  to  reward  effort  in  a worthy  way.  For  example,  of  what  - 
profit  is  it  to  Alabama  to  maintain  a comparatively  expensive  school 
plant  and  teaching  force  when  only  69  per  cent  of  the  school  popula- 
tion am  enrolled  in  these  schools,  and  only  37  per  cent  of  the  school 
population  actually  attend  these  schools  regularly?  Under  these 
conditions,  why  should  the  State  distribute  its  bounties  on  a popula- 
tion basis,  only  37  per  cent  of  which  make  use  of  the  schools? 

A much  more  satisfactory  basis  woujd  be  to  place  the  apportion- 
ment in  partqg  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools  in  a 
county  and  in  part  on  the  number  of  teachers  employed — the  former, 
because  this  would  induce  people  to  send  their  children  to  school  so 
that  the  community  might  reap  the* benefit;  the  latter,  because  the 
chief  cost  of  a school  system  is  proportioned  directly  on  the  number 
of  teachers  employed. 

2.  A casual  glance  at*  the  school  attendance  table  demonstrates 
emphatically  that  the  present  system  of  apportioning  the  State 
funds  has  failed  “to  provide  terms  of  equal  duration- in  the  several 
counties  and  districts;  ” chiefly  because  the  State  surrender^  qontrol 
of.  the  funds  the  moment  they  are  turned  over  to  the  county  boards 
of  education.  * * 

Barbour,  Bullock,  Dallas,  Lowndes,  and  Sumter  Counties  have  not 
yet  voted  the  new  3-mill  county  tax,  and  Cleburne  and  Tallapoosa  get 
along  with  the  one  1-mill  county  tax.  Table  H further  shows  graptp- 
cally  that  every  one  of  these  counties  expends  less  than,  $5  per  capita 
on  its  school  population*  Still,  most  of  them  rank  quite  high  in  t^e  ^ i 
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length  of  term  find  expenditure  on  the  enrollment  basis.  Ho’w  can 
this  be?  It  is  useless  to  hide  the  truth.  Only  by  facing  facts  as 
they  are  and  charing  up  this  injustice  can  the  educational  solvency 
of  these  coutfti^s  be  maintained.  Here,  and  to  a lesser  degree  in 

I he  Sitate  funds — apportioned  on  the  ba^is  of  ; 
ored  population — a>e  reapportioned  so^hat 
white  school  population  gets  an  unusually 
fund,  and  the  comparatively  large  colored 
a unusually  small  share  of  the  fund, 
actioe  on  the  colored  children  as  described 
y without  defense  on  the  grounds  of  the  “ as 
ause  in  the  constitution.  For  in  these  coun- 
)n  is  almost  wholly  deprived  of  public  school 
depend  largely  on  private  subscriptions  and 
g people  of  Alabama  are  opposed  to  these 
iould  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

This  method  of  distribution  also  works  a 
against  the  white  school  population  of  the 
ven  counties  actually  maintain  their  schools 
he  expense  of  other  Alabamians,  since  their 
levy.  Could  there  be  a greater  commentary 
than  the  following  statement  of  facts?  In 
1916  the  Alabama  Sta^e  department  of  education  made  a compara- 
ities  in  the  State,  ranking  them  in  accord- 
iducational  features.  In  this*  classification, 
ities  received,  respectively,  first  and  second 
place;  Sumter  was  number  five,  and  Lowndes  was  number  seven, 
and,  be  it  remembered,  these  were  the  counties  that  were  depending 
on  the  bounties  from  the  State  at  large  for  their  ranking ! A 
A fair  plan  for  distributing  the  State  funds . — Alabama  can  not 
afford  to  continue  the  present  plan  of  apportioning  its  State  funds. 
They  should  be  used  (1)  fbr  all  the  children  attending  school;  (2) 
as  an  award  for  good  work\well  done;  and  (3)  for  the  schools  that 
need  help  the  most-  \ 

The  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  these  ends  can  5>0‘  best 
served,  if  mot  to  exceCi  ona-half  of  the  State  tfuitd  were  appor- 
ttttted  on  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  of  school  children  in  each 
school  in  the  county,  and  the  tAtal  number  of  teachers  employed  * and 
$he  balance  of  the  fhnd  were  entrusted  to  the  State  departing  Of 
edwtum  (State  board  0$  education)  for  apportionment  to  the 
schools  of  the  State  as  tewttda  for  >gOod  work*  rnd  as  dkefcfe  Mp 
tot  wmfrgfi  struggling" commarntW  This  Would  be  both  democratic 
and;  just*  Such  a ?asd|ustmenf  \ :■  - 1 rii  call  dor  m amendments  to  the 
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Dividing  State  and  county  faunds  between  county  and  city  boards 
of  education . — It  is  wholly  just  that  all  the,. property  within  the 
bounds  of  the  -county  shall  be  used  for  the  education  of  all  its 
children,  regardless  whether  they  live  in  city  or  open  country.  In 
counties  with  large  industrial  centers  of  great  wealth,  these  cities 
invariably  pay  into  the  county  funds  more  than  they  get  back;  but 
this,  too,  is  eminently  just,  when  One  takes  into  consideration  that  the 
cities  are  always  built  at  the  expense  of  the  open  country  whose  best' 
blood  they  draw  upon  and  who$e  ability  to  produce  wealth  they 
thereby  reduce.  Again,  if  the  cities  use  a portion  of  their  wealth  to 
aid  jn  educating  the  rui^l  population,  they  will  ultimately  profit  by 
receiving  from  the  country  a moreUntelligent  citizenship; 

But  the  present  system,  or  lack  or system  followed  in  dividing^  the 
State  and  county  taxes  between  county  and  city  schools,  is  not  satis-  ' 
factory  and  should  be  remedied  by  law.  The  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation may  now  use’their  own  discretion  as  to  how  the  funds  shall  be 
divided.  It  is,  of  course,  a matter  of  personal  judgment  largely,  and 
based  on  actual  needs  of  the  school  communities,  under  consideration.  / 
But  the  average  county  board  has  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  actual 
needs  of  the  incorporated  cities  whose  school  affairs  are  managed  by 
local  boards  appointed  by  the  city  council.  This  has  led  to  a bad 
practice.  In  some  counties  the  funds  have  been  divided  on  the  half- 
and-half  plan,  which  clearly  gives  the  large  city  more  than  its  share. 

In  other  places,  there  have  been  gentleni  ’s  agreements^  the  boards 
that  the  division  shall  be  on  the  basis  oi  school  population.  This  is 
a reasonable  method  of  sharing,  until  k more  equable  plan  can  be 
initiated,  which  method  would  be  the  aggregate  attendance-teacher 
basis  outlined  above.  Finally,  in  someTplaces,  particularly  in  the 
towns  and  villages  under  county  control,  the  present  practice  tends  to 
discourage  the  people  from  voting  locall  district  taxes..  There  are  5 
many  instances  on  record  to  show  that  the  county  boards  have  ac- 
tually penalized  such  progressive  communities  by  reducing  their 
quota *of  county 'taxes  immediately  upon  lhaving  voted  & local  tax 
to  supplement  this  county  portion.  I 

The  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  phis  matter  should  be  set- 
tled though  legislative  enactment — 

^ *To  direct  county  boards  of  education 
pass  through  their  hands  withlcities  of  mot 
haying  separate  school  boards  oh  the  basis  of 
such  time  as  an  equable  aggregate  attends 
i t alined.  * \ 
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Tabus  96. — School  population,  enrollment,  and  expenditures  bp  counties. 


Counties. 


Autaum 

Baldwin 

Bar  boor 

Bibb 

Blount 

Bullock 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

Chilton 

C boo  taw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Coffe* 

Colbert 

Conecuh 

Coosa 

Covington 

Crenshaw 

Cullman 

Dale 

Dallas 

DeKalb.  .1.,. 

Elmore 

Escambia 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greeae 

Hale.f 

Henry 

Houston 

Jackson 

Jefferson 


Lauderdale^ . . 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone  — 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marlon 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

. Montgomery*. 

Morgan 

Perry, 

Pfcheni — .. 

Pika.... 

Randolph.... 


Shelby.  . 

St*  Clatr. 

Sumter 

Talladega.... 
TaUapooat... 
Tuaoaloota. . 

Walker 

Washington. 

Wlkox 

Winston 


School 

population 


11,835 

9,600 

8,058 

14,263 

5,957 

7,301 

9,778 

5,507 

9,334 

7,061 

11,165 

11,865 

89,054 

5.507 
14,615 

7,827 

10,771 

10,373 

9,806 

8,549 

15,523 

13,850 

7.508 
11,349 
23.083 

9,485 
37,219 
13,067 
9,310 
9,360 
10,484 
9,537 
9,319 
8,690 
8,303 
12,099 
13,584 
10,330 
15,034 
14  278 
6,055 
10,845 
4,947 


M umber 
Drolled. 

Total 

expenditure 
(or  ell 
purposes. 

Average 
per  pupil 
of  school 
population. 

Average 
per  pupil 
enrolled. 

. _ „ a 

3,855 

03,010 

H57 

030 

5,130 

90,539 

13;  52 

130 

8,408 

49,330 

10 

7.0 

5,878 

65,311 

7. 14 

9.41 

7,347 

45,653 

5.09 

316 

6,313 

45,432 

110 

355 

7,870 

50,317 

598 

7.86 

* ■ 

9,975 

122,960 

7.30 

U.0 

9,844 

154, 185 

1L25 

1357 

5,610 

32,648  [ 

160 

5.0 

55, 823  | 

7.44 

a 31  . 

• 4,900 

1 33,531  , 

161 

355 

5,504 

49,379 

321 

179  ’ 

5,351 

50,341 

161 

7.93  * 

3,913 

20,934  : 

149 

309 

7,743 

54,144 

* 319 

199 

6,930 

72,190  } 

7. 19 

10.57  • 

6,705 

67,257 

6,80 

30 

4,345 

28,219  ! 

350 

349 

9,945 

92,428  | 

7.70 

9.0 

. 5,730 

47, 550  j 

373 

’ 30  , 

9,304 

61,957  , 

346 

\ 378 

4, 

6,328  ' 

51,361 

350 

9.0 

9,374 

89,948 

195 

_a.  378 

9,130 

55,30 

369 

7.0 

6,810 

09,109 

396 

10.14 

6,044 

0,589 

1037 

130 

*11,301 

124,568 

374 

1L0 

5,525 

34,507  i 

j 379 

.*  334 

5,344 

, 52,852 

7.0 

1307 

9,577 

! 69,252  • 

7.08 

7.15  . 

2,228 

22,948 

109 

ia» 

6,064 

; 39,973 

138 

7.0 

4,855 

33,035 

10 

. 30 

J : 

10,600 

97,445 

673 

30 

8,348 

60,545 

127 ; 

30  \ 

59,711 

! ' 1,381,339 

1141 

3L46 

■ ,• : 

*5,963 

35,358 

343 

394 

. *;  1 

10,675 

143,048 

9.78 

1341 

5,177 

39,606 

106 

341 

- "dj 

6,200 

62,585 

30 

130 

- . 

7,656 

71,599 

• 390 

347 

4,660 

34,796 

154 

7.46 

■ :?.f‘ 

5,721 

! 30,551 

10 

30 

J-r'  ft 

13,143 

135,015 

344 

11.0 

6,06 

59,088 

178 

130 

' 

5,961 

35,515 

180 

317 

9,181 

61,100 

30 

30 

16,334 

' 335,940 

ue 

11*33 

5,80 

81,513 

8,64 

v U.0 

15,781 

30,07 

169 

17.0 

9,354 

107,305 

388 

1L46 

. 5,065 

49,090 

ISO 

30 

’ 7,544 

62,438 

367 

314 

9,313 

100,479 

* 356 

130 

8,165 

0,10 

375 

7.0 

, ‘M 

2,600 

35,983 

395 

110 

6.835 

73,554 

344 

10  61 

6,775 

76,905 

213 

n.0 

4,227 

39,297 

338 

30 

10,771 

99,00 

7.76 

334 

10,157 

51,340 

199 

30 

. 

13,367 

111,90 

198 

313 

13,90 

138,775 

9.01 

391 

8,816 

38,664 

7,61 

1067 

4,40 

46,335 

117 

130 

2,40 

31,409 

111 

130 

-*■ 
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Alabama's  ability  to  invest  mors  liberally  in  pvblio  school  educa- 
tion unchallenged. — It  is  quite  evident  from  all  that  has  been  said 
above  t)  .t  Alabama's  greatest  educational  problem  is  written  in 
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schools  are  already  reacting  favorably  on  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial prosperity  of  their  several  communities.  Other  counties  are 
less  well  situated,  because  they  lack  ample  funds  for  such  progres- 
sive enterprises.  . 

Alabama  is  just  passing  from  an  old  order  of  things,  and  is  only *  * 
just  beginning  to  utilize  the  abundant  richefc  lying  latent  in  its  soil, 
and  rock  and  water.  The  first  step  toward  full  utilization  of  this 
wealth  must  be  a liberal  investment  in  training  for  leadership  in 
these  several  fields  of  activity.  That  Alabama  is  amply  able  to  do 
more  for  education  was  shown  in.  Chapter  I.  Only  the  briefest 
reference  to  its  financial  "ability  is  therefore  necessary. 

The  following  tabic  gives  the  true  and  assessed  valuation  of  Ala- 
bnma  property  by  decades  since  1880: 


Tabi.k  97. — True  and  assessed  valuation  of  Alabama  property.1 

: 7 


Estimated  true!  ‘ 
value  of  all  tax-1 
able  property  i 
byVnlted  i ll^tbl' 
States  Census  [ tant' 

„ Bureau. 

Assessed 
value  of  all 
taxable 
property. 

Assessed 
valuation. 
What 
percent 
of  true 
value. 

! 

1*336 

411 

431 

S!A 

613 

1,350 


$123, 867, 000  I 

258.680.000  ' 
420,000,000  : 

■ 430,000,000  1 

656.807.000  ! 

670.178.000 


28 

42 

M 

28 

n 

21 


1880 1 1438,000,000 

,1860 .* 633^800,000  i 

1600 774,  TOO. 000  , 

1910 .- 1 1,825,000,000  1 

1913.. ., * 2,127,000,000  j 

1618.. .?. „ 1*3,000,000,000  j 

1 Social  problems  In  Alabama.  New  York,  Russell  8age  Foundation , p,  7. 

* Estimate  baaed  on  the  Increase  from  1600  to  1612. 

\ * : 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  a special  study  of  Alabama  social 
problems  shows  that  the  Urflted  States  taxes  have  increased  in  the* 
State  from  $463,000  in  1914  to  approximately  $30,000,000  in  1919. 

44  If  Alabama,”  continues  the  report,  “ could  cheerfully  meet  the  in- 
crease of  taxes  for  Uncle  Sam  sixtyfold  in  four  years,  she  can  cer- 
tainly make  some  increase  for  her  own  people  now  that  national 
taxes  are  to  be  reduced.”  Certainly,  Alabama  is  able  to  pay  its 
own  way  and  pay  it  well. 

Alabama's  social  interests  jeopardized > — It  is  not  overstating  facts 
to  §ay  that  unless  substantial  financial  relief  is  soon  extended  to 
education,  this  State  will  suffer  great  impairment  through  a lowering 

* of  standards  and  quality  of  school  work.  Conditions  were  bed , 
enough  before  the  world  war;  but  they  have  become  increasingly 
serious  since  then.  The  administrative  and  teaching  staffs  of  the 
State’s  higher  educational  institutions,  and  the  instructors,  of  the 
teacher-training  and  the  public  school  of  every  kind 

have  struggled  al<mg%p  salaries  that  are  wholly  inadequate  a 
which  are  actually  forcing  many  of  iJabama’s  mb  ~ 
to  seek  other  employing 


it  or  to  accept  teaching  pogiUqj 
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States.  The  public  schools  need  several  thousand  more  trained 
teachers.  Thousands  of  teachers  have  lef4  the  profession  because 
they  literally  could  not  make  financial  ends  meet.  Much  of  the 
public-school  plant  is  worn  out  and  insanitary;  the  higher  institu- 
tions are  in  need  of  equipment  and  money  for  urgently  needed  ex- 
pansion. The  State  can  not  afford  to  permit  the  work  that  has 
resulted  from  years-of  planning  and  building  in  the  educational  life 
of  Alabama  to  be  endangered  for  lack  of  such  funds  as  can  be  pro- 
vided if  the  legislature  will  apply  the  remedies  that  are  available. 

How  to  remedy  the  situation. — A serious  effort  to  reorganize  the 
school  finances  should  consider  the  following  factors  as  essential  to 
a just  and  democratic  solution : 

1.  Enforcement  of  section  9 of  the  revenue  code. 

2.  Legal  enactment  to  place  the  assessment  of  all  properly  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  government. 

8.  Provision  for  equable  inheritance  and  income  taxes, 

4.  Legal  enactment  to  provide  for  a searching  study  of  the  entire 
subject  of  taxation  by  experts. 

' The  constitution  of  Alabama  states  specifically  that  “ the  income 
arising  from  the  sixteenth  section  trust  fund,  the  surplus  revenue 
fund,  until  it  is  called  for  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
funds  enumerated  in  section  258  of  this  constitution,  together  with 
a special  annual  tax  of  30  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  in 
the  State,  which  the  legislature  shall  levy,  shall  be  applied  to  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  the  public  schools.”  This  seems  to  mean 
full  value  assessment.  A law  was,  however,  later  enacted  basing 
the  assessment  of  60  per  cent  of  a full  and  fair  valuation.  This  law 
has  been  upheld  as  constitutional.  But  it  is  clearly  evident  from  what 
has  been  shown  elsewhere  in  this  discussion  that  even  the  60  per  cent 
valuation  clause  is  not  enforced.  If  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
survey  committee  should  be  adopted  the  available  revenue  for  educa- 
tion would  be  increased  between  two  and  three  fold.  This  would 
satisfy  every  educational  need  in  the  State  for  years  to  come. 

To  this  end,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reorganize  the  present  agen- 
cies intrusted  with  the  important  task  of  property  assessment.  This 
would  be  made  primarily  a State  function,  under  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  governor  of  the  State.  Local  property  assessment  should 
be: directed  by  State  assessors,  and  no  local  assessor  should  be  an* 
inhabitant  of  the  county  or  community  to  be  assessed  by  him.  Suit- 
.iabla  penalties  should  be  provide^  to  insure  strict  compliance  with  the 
law/1  Such  tax  commissions  have  already  demonstrated  'in  many 
; Stefes “fiat  it;is  possible  to  enforce  a fair  and  equable  system  of  taxa- 
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Income  and  inheritance  taxes  have  already  proved  a most  satis-  • 
factory  measure  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  and  cer- 
tain State  governments,  for  equalizing  the  tax  burdens  of  ,the 
people.  Most  of  the  large  incomes  in  the  State’are  amassed  from  the 
riches  of  the  public  domain,  as  coal  and  iron,  and  water  power. 
These  and  similar  income-producing  agencies  should  be  taxed  liber- 
ally in  justice  to  the  State  at  large. 

Inheritances  should  also  be  taxed.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  in  Alabama  are  inherited  landed  estates.  Thousands  of  such 
large  plantations  lie  practically  fallow — held  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. These  great  areas  should  be  forced  into  productivity  by  plac- 
ing upon  them  a “speculative  lands’  tax  ” similar  to  that  of  an  act 
recently  passed  by  the  legislature  of  North  Dakota,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  an  inheritance  tax,  if  the  land  falls  in  this  class. 

The  survey  commission’s  attention  has  been  called  to  many  in- 
stances of  flagrant  abuse  of  the  tax  law,  chiefly  in  relation  to  assess- 
ment of  values.  Coal  and  iron  lands  that  are  bonded  for  millions  of 
dollars  are  known  to  have  been"  assessed  as*  agricultural  lands  at  the 
paltry  valuation  of  a few  thousand  dollars.  Farms  that  were  recently 
sold  at  a good  price  are  listed  on  the  t&x  books  at  less  than  one-tenth 
of  this  value.  Such  cases,  unfortunately,  are  not  isolated  instances 
of  a vicious  practice,  but  are  part  of  a common  system.  It  is  accord- 
ingly recommended  that  a scientific  study  of  the  whole  field  of  taxa- 
tion be  made  by  experts  who  shall  propose  to  the  State  an  equable 
basis  for  listing  and  assessing  property  and  apportioning  the  tax 
burden  among  all  its  citizens. 

The  recommendations  summarized. — The  survey  committee  is  con- 
vinced that  the  stability  and  future  growth  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  Alabama  demand  certain  definite  modifications  in  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  school  support.  To  this  end  it  recommends: 

1.  The  reestablishment  of  a permanent  productive  educational 
fund,  through  the  conversion  of  the  accumulated  paper  obligations, 
by  setting  aside  annually  for  a period  of  years  a certain  stun  of 
money  from  the  general  treasury  of  the  State  or  other  source,  until 
the  obligation  4s  fully  liquidated.  To  this  shall  be -added  from  time 
to  time  all  incomes  from  rents,  sales,  royalties,  etc.,  on  the  unsold 
lands  now  belonging  to  the  schools  of  the  State.  These  funds  shall' 
be  administered  and*  invested  in  State  and  Federal  securities  by  a 
State  board  of  which  the  State  superintendent  of  education  shall  be 
the  chairman. 

. 8,  The  relehse  of  the  $250,000  withheld  from  the  present  legislative 
appropriation  of  $600,000,  at  the  earliest  moment  that  the  condition 
of  the  trecunhy  Justify,  > . _ ; 

& The  passage  ofan  amendmenttothe  Ijltiate  constitution 
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as  follows:  (a)  One-half  of  the  entire  fund  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
several  counties,  two-thirds  of  this  one-half  on  the  basis  of  aggregate" 
•'*  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools  of  thecounty,  figured  on  the  at- 
tendance records  for  the  year  last  preceding,  and  one-third  of  this 
one-half  on  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  county; 
and  (ft)  the  remaining  ohe-half  of  the  fund  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
State  department  of  education  (State  board  of  education)  for  ap- 
portionment among  the  schools  of  the  State  as  awards  for*  good  work,-- 
and  as  direct  aid  to  needy  school  -districts, 

4.  The  reapportionment  of  all  State  and  county  school  funds  by 
the  county  boards  of  education  between  county  and  ^ty  schools, 
on  the  principle  of  aggregate  daily  attendance  and  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  and  in  no  other  way  whatever;  provided,  that 
the  basis  of  total  school  population  shall  be  used  in  case  the  legis- 
lature fails  to  pass  on  the  attendance  principle. 

5.  The  dicontinuance  of  the  nine  district  agricultural  schools  and 
the  establishment  in  iheir  stead  of  six  new  agricultural  schools  of 
secondary  rank,  to  receive  State  support  to,  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  $20,000  per  annum. 

6.  The  passage  of  the  necessary  legislation  to  permit  all  incor- 
porated school  districts  of  1,000  population  and  over  to  issue  bonds 
for  extraordinary  school  purposes. 

. ^7.  The  adoption,  by  constitutional  amendment,  of  a permanent 
millage  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Insti- 
tute, the  four  class  A normal  schools,  and  such  other  normal  schools 
as  may  hereafter  be  established,  and  the  A.  & M.  College  for  Ne- 
groes— to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  needs  of  each  institution, 

' to  supplant  the  present  legislative  appropriations — all  of  which,  how- 
ever, shall  be  in  addition  to  all  incomes  on  endowments,  trnst  funds, 
eta,  which  may  now  form  a definite  part  of  the  support  of  Vie  or  all 
of  these  schools.  • * 

8.  The  increase  of  the  annual  State  appropriation  to  county  high 
schools  from  $8,000  to  a minimum  of  $4,000,  provided  that  mo  such 
school  shall  hereafter  receive  any  State  aid  whatever  unless  the  State 
money  is  duplicated  dollar  for  dollar  from  county  funds.  . 

1 :S.  The  increase  of  State  stjpport  for  the  colored  normal  schools, 
and' direct  State  support  for  county  training  schools  for  colored 
teachers.  * . 

10.  The  reorganization  of  the  school  finances  by  (a)  strict  enforce- 
ment of  section  9 of  the  Bevenue  Code;  (ft)  legal  enactment  to  plaoe 
the  aseesament  ofall  property  under  direct  control  of  the  State  gov- 
4 cement;  (o)  provision  for  equable  income  and  inheritance  taxes, 
and’ . {*0 'pfovisi^  -$e  entire  subject  of 

taxation  in  the 
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Chapter  XXIV. 

SUMMARY  OV  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS CONTAINED  IN  THE  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS. 


The/)uts£anding  needs  of  the  Alabama  school  system  may  be  sum- 
marized under  three  heads : 

^ 1.  Greatly  increased  school  support. 

2.  More  efficient  instructional  and  supervisory  staff. 

3.  Better  adjustment  of  all  teaching  agencies. 

The  general  pjans  for  improvement  of  the  school  system  are  em- 
bodied in  the  fortowing  legislative  and  administrative  recommenda- 
tions concerning:  y 


1.  State  School  Organization  and  Administration. 

(a)  Organization  of  a State  Board  of  Education  to  have  full 
charge  and  control  of  all  public  elementary  schools 
and  such  other  schools  as  are  included  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  foregoing  chapters,  except  the  University 
of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Pojytechnio/Tnstitute,  and’ 
the  Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute. 

(ft)  Appointment  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
by  the  new  State  board  of  education. 

(c)  Enlargement  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  super- 
intendent and  State  board  of  education  in  agreement 
with  the  .vcails  set  forth  in  foregoing  chapters. 

*(d)  Organization  of  a State  Council  of  Education  to  consist 
\ of  members  from  the  State  board  of  education  and  of 
the  faculties  pf  the  State’s  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, with  powers  and  duties  as  prescribed  in  foregoing 
chapters. 

(e)  Passage  of  such  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  Ala- 
bama as  may  be  necessary  to  consummate  the  changes 
. prescribed  in  foregoing  chapters. 

2.  County  Supervision  of  Schools.  . ' 

(a)  Requirement  that  all  candidates  for  county  superintend-  * 

* ent,  not  including  the  present  incumbents,  shall  hold 
at  the  time  pf  the  appoihtment  to  office  a professional 
county  superintendent’s  certificate.  Such  certificated  , 
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2.  County  Supervision  of  Schools — Continued. 

the  basis  of  minimum  academic  and  professional  quali- 
fications equivalent  to  graduation  from  the  standard 
(classVA)  normal  schools  of  the  State,  and  at  least 
three  years’  successful  experience  as  teacher  or  supfcr- 
. visor  in  this  or  other  States;  ample  evidence  that  the 

candidate  (1)  is  an  able  administrator,  (2)  has  strong 
personality  and  good  character,  (3)  and  has  excep- 
tional professional  spirit. 

( b ) Requirement  that  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  appointed 

as  assistant  superintendent  or  subject  supervisor  who 
doesj  not  hold  a State  profesional  certificate,  valid-  in 
Alabama. 

(c)  Appointment  of  an  assistant  county  superintendent  in 
' each  county  employing  100  or  more  teachers,  and  a sub- 
ject supervisor  in  each  county  for  every  40  teachers  or 
fraction  thereof. 

(d ) Maintenance  of  high  standards  among  the  county  superin- 

tendents and  their  assistants — 

(1)  By  holding  an  annual  “school’ll of  one  week’s 

_ duration  under  charge  of  the  State  superin- 

tendent for  all  the  county  superintendents;  at- 
tendance to  be  made  mandatory  and  all  travel- 
ing and  living  expenses  to  be  defrayed  from 
county  educational  funds. 

(2)  By  granting  county  superintendents  and  their 

assistants  leave  at  £ull  pay  to  at  fond  sn  mirier 

• schqol  every  second  or  third  year. 

(3)  By  furnishing  at-State  expense  each  county  su- 

peipntendent  for  his  own  use,  or  the  use  of  his 
assistants,  one-half  dozen  or  more  of  the  lead- 
ing educational  books  of  the  year. 

(e)  Amendment  of  the  present  county  board  law  to  provide 

for  separate  boards  of  education  in  towns  and  cities 
of  more  than  1,000  population,  not  already  provided 
for;  and  the  right  of  such  places  to  issue  bonds  for 
extraordinary  educational  purposes. 

3.  School  Population,  Enrollment,  and  Attendance. 

(a)  Legal  school  age  to  include  all  children  between  6 and  18 
. years,  inclusive,  but  no  person  older  than  18  years  should 
be  excludq^  from  school.  * 

(.5)  Schqol  entrance  agq  to  be  changed  from  7 years-to  6 years. 
: (o)  Provision  for  apportioning  the  State  school  fund  oh  some 
btras  other  than  the  school  population. 
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3.  School  Population,  Enrollment,  and  Attendance — Continued. 

(d)  Provision  for  a chief  attendance  officer  as  member  of  the 

State  department  of  education. 

(e)  Changes  in  the  compulsory  attendance  law^jts  follows: 

(1)  Removal  of  the  80-day  and  60-day  attendance 

minimum  and  requirement  that  normal  chil- 
dren attend  school  throughout  the  regularly 
provided  school  term. 

(2)  Issuance  of  work  permits  only  to  pupils  who 

have  completed  the  fourth  grade  and  can  fur- 
. ’ * nish  satisfactory  evidence  thereof. 

(3)  The  safeguarding  of  the  law  by  limiting  its 

exemptions  ks  prescribed  in  Chapter  VI. 

(/)  The  perfection  and  use  of  a system  of  records  by  the  State 
department  of,  education  for  transferring  pupils  from 
community  to  community  to  make  evasion  of  school  at- 
tendance impossible. 

(g)  The  lengthening  of  the  school  year  for  white  children  \to 

9 months  and  for  colored  children  to  a minimum  of  6 
months/ 

(h)  The  gradual  reorganization  of  all  schools  as  “all-year” 

schools  in  charge  of  professional  teachers. 

4.  Rural  Schools.  - # 

(a)  School  consolidation  encouraged  through  State  aid.  | 

(£>)  Employment  of  assistants  to  the  county  superintendent 
in  the  supervision  of  rural  schools.  A State  bonus  from 
the  State  for  each  supervisor  provided  not  exceeding 
one-third  of  the  total  salary,  the  remainder  to  be  paid 
by  the  county  board  of  education. 

(c)  Minimum  qualifications  for  teachers,  educational  and  pro- 

fessional, to  be  established  through  the  enactment  of  the 
minimum  salary  law  recommended  in  chapter  18. 

(d)  Approval  of  all  school  sites,  size  of  grounds,  Jrind  of 

building  and  equipment  by  the  State  school  architect 
appointed  by  and  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
board  of  education. 

(e)  The  reorganization  by  the  State  board  of  education  of  thos 

school  system  on  the  5-^-3  plan. 

6.  Negro  Education  m Rural  Sections. 

(а)  Apportionment  of  a larger  share  of  the  public  school  * 

funds  to  Negro  schools. 

(б)  Such  increase  of  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  as  will  en- 

courage persons  of  ability  to  enter  and  remain  in  the 


service  of  the  schools. 
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5.  Negro  Education  in  Rural  Sections — Continued. 

(<?)  Increase,  in  the  number  of  JJegro  teachers  to  secure  a -better 
ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils. 

( d ) The  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  laws  to 

apply  to  all  children  of  schcfbl  age,  both  white  and 
colored. 

(e)  Provision  of  State  aid  for  county  training  schools  on  the 

basis  of  $750  for  each  school  to  match  the  $750  appro- 
priated by  the  county  board  of  education  for  mainte- 
nance of  this  kind  of  school. 

(/)  Increase  of  State  appropriation  to  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  to  the  amount  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment’s aid,  and  provision  for  modern  dormitories 
and  an  academic  ^building. 

(g)  Provision  for  the  eventual  removal  of  the  State  normal 
school  at  Montgomery,  and  its  relocation  on  a tract  of 
at  least  150  acres  of  land. 

(A)  If  the  State  finds  it  undesirable  tONcarry  out  recommen- 
dations (/)  and  (y),  the  two  schools  to  be  consolidated 
and  an  agriculturn^ind  mechanical  riormal  school  to 
be  established,  instWd  at  such  place  as  will  be  most 
accessible  to  the  large  body  of  the  Negro  population 
of  the  State;  the  school  to  have  at  least  150  acres  of 
good  agricultural  land  and  ample  provision  for  board- 
ing and  lodging  these  students..  ' / 

6.  Village  and  Town  Schools. 

(a)  Continuance  of  the  present  plan  of  placing  towns  of  less 
than  2,000  population  under  the  control  and  manage-y 
r ment  of  tl|f  county  board  of  education. 

(£>)  Encouragement  of  the  levy  of  local  taxes  in  all  village 
and  town  districts  to  enable  the  school  board  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  charging  tuition  fees. 

( c ) Limiting  the  sn^aller  village  to  9 grades  of  school  work. 
Organization  ^f  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades 
as  junior  high;  school.  Organization  of  the  larger 
t<fton  schools  on  the  ,6-3-3  plan. 

7.  District  Agricultural  Schools  and  County  High  Schools. 

( а ) Discontinuance  of  State  appropriations  to  the  schools  at 

Jackson,  Abbeville,  Sylacauga,  Athens,  and  Wetumpka, 
and  return  of  the  property  of:  these  schools  to  the  local 
authorities;  or  % \ / 1 

(б)  Maintenance  hereafter^  of  only  four  agricultural  schools 

, ...  of  secondkry  rank  t<^ be  locatecb^  of 

, the  district  agnculti^l^  ?, at;H^ 
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7.  District  Agricultural  Schools  and  County  High  Schools — Contd. 

ville,  Blountsville,  and  Evergreen,  or  their  relocation 
on  bids  from  suitable  communities  from  the  State 
at  large.  * 

(c)  Provision  of  a State  appropriation  for  each  of  these 

schools  of  not  less  than  $20,000  per  annum. 

\d)  The  increase  of  State -aid  to  county  high  schools  to  a 
minimum  of  $4,000  per  annum,  provided  that  no  such 
sclieol  shall  receive  any  aid  from  the  State  which  is  not 
duplicated  dollar  for  dollar  fi^m  county  or  local  funds, 
(e)  The  discontinuance  of  the  State  appropriation  now  made 
to,  the  Northeast  .Alabama  Agricultural  Institute  at 
Lineville,  with  provision  for  turning  the  school  prop- 
erty over  to  the  local  community. 

8.  City  Schools. 

(a)  Such  enlargements  of  the  scope  and  power  of  city  boards 

of  education  as  will  enable  therfr — 

(1)  To  call  elections  for  the  issuance  of  school  bondi 
and  the  levying  of  local  taxes. 

(2)  To  purchase  school  sites,  approve  building  plans, 
and  erect  buildings. 

( b ) Provision  by  which  mone^  furnished  by  the  State  to  the 
* city  schools  shall  be — 

(1)  Sent'directly  to  the^city  school  boards. 

(2)  Apportioned  on  some  definite  basis,  in  order  that 
the  city  may  have  a clear  idea  from  year  to  year 
regarding  the  amount  of  financial  help  it  will 
receive  from  the  State. 

(o)  Taxation  to  the  legal  limit  for  school  support  in  all  cities 
- which  have  not  already  reached  this  limit. 

(d)  Provision  for  the  increase  of  property  assessments  until' 
they  shall  at  least  reach  the  percentage  of  value  pro- 
vided for  in  the  statute  on  that  subject 

(e)  The  abolition  by  law 'of  the  practice  of  charging  fees  for 
attendance  at  public  schools. 

(/)  Substantial  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  every 
city  of  the  State. 

(^)  Greater  freedom  to  city  boards  in  the  matter  of  selecting 
textbooks  suited  to  the  special'  needs  of  city  schools. 

(A)  Provision  that  all  public  school  buildings  in  oides  shall 
l>0—  ' ' 

f (1)  Built  as  nearly  fireproof  as  is  practicable. 

(2)  Built  with  refyrence  to  the  .best  and  m^ 

N - ideas  of  Heating,  lighti  j^fmd.  ven^ft^pn*,,  - 
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8.  City  Schools — Continued,  ; ; 

(h)  Provision  that  alLpohlic  school  buildings  in  cities  gh^ll 

be— Continued  • 

(4)  Built  on  the  unit  type,  so  that  they  can  be  added,  to 
as  . need  arises. 

(5)  Constructed  w^th  due  reference  to  the  widest  pos- 
sible use  by  the  community  as  a whole. 

(6)  Situated  on  5 acres  of  school  ground,  in  the  case 
of  an  elementary  school,  or  on  10  acres  ip  case  of  ' 

* a high  school,  and  in  no  case  oh  less  than  a full 

city  block.  • .V 

* (7)  Made  as  attractive  as  possible  by  design,  by  careful 

upkeep,  and  by  such  devices  as  flowers,  window- 
, boxers,  etc.  :■  . * ; 

^8)  Designed  after  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
;>V-  one-story  type  of  school  architecture  for  ele- 

-■*  . mfentary  schools.  . ■ ■ „ 

■ ' f-  (9)  Equipped  with  moVapletables  and  chairs  in,first- 
grade  rooms  and  wdth  provable  desk  chairs  in 
f high  schools.  ; * V- 

, (i)  Provision  in  the  course  of  study  for:  ' , 

(1)  A greater  amount  of  physical  training. 

(2)  Greater  stress  on*  education  in  health  subjects. 

(8)  Greater  flexibility 'to  meet  the  demands  o^  the  in- 

: ■,  / r ; dividual  child*  . ^ ‘ * . 

; : 1 v*  (4)  Greater  'flexibility  to-  meet  the  needs  of  different 

!*v'  - conuhuhitie8.  . k. 

(5)  More;  industrial  work,  preferably  in  cooperation  . 
. / - with  mills^  or  other  predominant  local  indus- 

- ’trie*  \ • ;;;  ■ V'  v - ■ 

(i)  Promotioiu > f.  \ 
vf  ; (1)  SemiannuaUy  or  offcener.  f •> 

{2)  Upon;  a basis  inoluding  more  than^  mere  standing 
^ v ; upop written  e»minati<^ 1 r - 1 r 
f (8)  Ip  high  fi«hook^hyt  subjectsiri^^  of  by  grades. 

1 (*)  Extension  of  the -cor^  piribd  to  cover 

§\ff . l-  r - the  entire  school  year,  arid  botter  enforcement  of  the 

^ ■*  school  ex- 

^ itenaion  finasi  indudmg night  90h0o)a4*ftoniooh  classes, 
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8.  City  Schools— Continued 

(o)  Provision  that  schools  for  Negroes  should : 

(1)  Have  a term  of  not  less  than  six  months. 

(2)  Be  housed  in  buildings  that  ard  safe,  decent,  sanitary, 

clean,  comfortable,  and  sufficient  in  number. 

(3)  Provide  adequate  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 

and  arithmetic,  and  in  such  of  the  industries  as  the 
• -pupils  will  have  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 

L advantageously  in  after  life.  ' /*  % 

(4)  Pay  their  teachers  enough  to  induce  them  to  make 

proper  preparation  ^or  their  work.  . , . ’ ' ’ 

(p)  Legal  provision  for  greater  uniformity  in  the  constitu- 

tion  of  city  boards  of  education.  It  is  suggested  that 

, these  boards  shall  consist  of  .7  members,  esfch  appointed  .-J* 
■ . ' ' or  selected  from  the  city  at  large.  If  not  elected  by  the.  \*>vj 

people,  members  of  these  boards  should  be  appointed  by 
the  mayor  and  confirmed^  by  the  board  of  aldermen. 

They  should  hold  office  for  a term  of  7 years,  the  term  of 
1 member  expiring  each  year.  Members  of  boards  should 
be  so  selected  as  tojnake  s,u re  that  all  classes  of  citizens 
and  all  the  main  industrial  and  professional  interests 
are  represented.; 

9,  Schools  for  Defectives  and  Delinquents.  / 

(a)  Organization  of  a State. Board  of  Social  Welfare  to  have 
y charge  of  all  child-caring  institutions  in.  Alabama; 

(&)  Direction  of  all  the  educational  work  of  the  child-caring 
- .institutions  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  State 
board  of  . education,  or  State,  department  of  education,^ 
which  shall  maintain  a specific  division  for  this  purpose. 

(o)  Immediate'  establishment  of  a school  for  feeble-minded 
• 'children/'  . /*  , 

(d)  SuBtat&ntial  inarease  in  per  capita-  support  of  all  these  in-  * 
etitutions.  and  liberal  fuiSs  for  enlargement  and  repairs. 

* ;10.  Eradication  of  Illiteracy r. 

v.  (a)  Strengthening  ^le  compulsory  attendance  law  in-accord*;  ^^ 

aucewitfci^  inChapter  VI4  " - ^ 

•1^  . (6V;Enactoeot;of  legislati  to.  promote  AmericimkationJ^ 

-requiring  ^ccl  .ai^todance  of  all  persons  above  cbin- 
« ,pu)^ryvatte^  21  yeatvwho  do  nb$ 

, .V  V language,  • 

» oompletion  of  tfe  f ourth  ^^kpf the  public  schools  or  V " 

■ the  establishment  and*  maintenance 
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10.  Eradication  of  Illiteracy — Continued, 

(c)  Enactment  of  legislation  to  encourage  effective  illiteracy 
work  among  adults  under  direction  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  maintained  by  funds  voted  by 
the  legislature, 

, ( d ) Appropriation  of  not  less  than  $25,000  annually  for  the 
next  quadrennium  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  leg- 
islation effective. 

11.  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

(а)  Establishment  of  distinct  fields  of  activities  defining  and 
recognizing  the  functions  of  the  boards  of  education 

, and  health,  respectively. 

(б)  Employment  of  a school  health  supervisor  by  each 
county  board  of  education  upon  a 12  months’  basis. 

(0)  The  organization,  supervision,  and  direction  of  health  and 
physical  education  in  the  several  counties  by.  a State 
health  supervisor,  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  board  of  education. 

( d ) The  enactment  of  a modern  physical  education  law  for 
, the  State  in  accordance  with  suggestive  legislation  out- 
lined in  Chapter  XVI. 

12.  School  and  Home  Gardening. 

18.  Teachers  and  Their  Certification. 

(а)  Improvement  of  teaching  conditions  by — 

(1)  Establishing  reasonably  minimum  salaries  for  all 

W teacher; 

(2)  Scaling  all  teachers’  salaries  to  the  grade  of  cer- 
tificate held*  thus  placing  a premium  on  special 

' preparation. 

(б)  -Requirement  of  higher  teaching  qualifications  by—. 

(1)  Increasing  gradually  the  entrance  Requirements 

of  the  State  normal  schools  and  lengthening 
their  study  courses;  * 

(2)  Discontinuing  the  issue  of  certificates  on  exami- 
nation s&  gcoh  as  the^orm&l  schools,  the  Ala- 
bama Girls’  Technical  Institute,  the  school  of 

in  the  University  of  Alabama,  de- 
* ' ' ' . tiparteesjfr  of  education  of  the  Alabama  Poly- 

am  it#  hft  itfther,  t^har-tlfaining 

-'h'  ' 1 instiuitibns  have  become  fully  bqi&itpped  to  sup- 

' tefedWra  required; 

, $$  ’ (8)  Placing  the  minimum  "requirement  for  permis- 
' * ahm  to  teach  Migration  m siwadited 
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13.  Teachers  and  Their  Certification — Continued. 

(6)  Requirement  of  higher  teaching  qualifications  by— ContcL 
addition,  at  least  one  year’s  professional  stu<Jy, 
acquired  at  a professional  school  for  teachers. 
The  standard  to  go  into  effect  not  before  Sep-  * 

* temper,  1923. 

(c)  Increase  the  supply  of  professional  teachers  by — 

(1)  Organizing  teacher- training  departments  in  the 
county  high  schools  and  other  accredited  high  ^ 
schools  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
State,  department  of  education ; the  schools  to 
receive  Sthte  aid. 

v (2)  Establishing  well-equipped  departments  for  rural 

teachers  at  all  the  normal  schools. 

(3)  Enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  Alabama  Poly- 

technic Institute  to  prepare  teachers  of  general 
agriculture  and  teachers  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture and  home  economica 

(4)  Granting  (State  bonuses  to  teachers  as  rewards 

for  long  service  in  a single  school  community-} 

(5)  Establishing  a retirement  fund  for  teachers. 

14.  Preparation  of  Public  School  Teachers. 

.(a)  Requirement  of  professional  training  as  a prerequisite  to 
the  issuance  of  teacher  certificates,  the  standard  to  be 
raised  gradually  to  avoid  teacher  shortage,  and  protec- 
tion to  be  afforded  experienced  and  skilled  teachers  now 
in  service, 

(6)  Requirements  that  members  of  boards  of  control  of  an  in- 
stitution be  not  residents  of  the  county  in  which  the  in- 
stitution is  located. 

(e)  The  establishment  of  a pension  and  emeritus  system  for  all 
teachers. 

(cf)  The  discontinuance  of  the  class  B normal  schools,  Vhioh 
may  profitably  be  converted  into  county  high  schools. 

(e)  The  accrediting  of  the  State  normal.school  (colored)  at 
Montgomery  and  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  addition  of  4 
school,  farm  buildings,  and  equipment  for  the  former, 
and  increased  appropriations  for  both. 

16.  Higher  Education.  % 4 ^ 

\a)  A l&rgfc  increase  inline  appropriations  for  the  college  of 
agric&ltare  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Xiistityte. 

(6)  Emphasis*  b^  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  m the 
tr&tea£  of  leaders  m scipftilMr%®fs<mltUTe  md  mml 
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15.  Higher  Education — Continued. 

( c ) The  gradual  differentiation *of  the  programs  of  engineer- 
ing education  of  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  as  follows:  . 

1.  Both  institutions  to  continue  to  offer  chemical^ 

civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering. 

2.  The  University  of  Alabama  to  relate  its  work  di- 

rectly to  the  needs  of  the  mining  and  industrial 
district,  and  to  develop  commercial  and  industrial 
engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,  and  sanitary 
engineering. 

The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  to  emphasize 
investigation  and  training  in  highway  engineer- 
ing, agricultural  engineering,  and  textile  engi- 
neering. 

The  State  council  of  education  to  determine  the 
advisability  of  continuing  degree  curricula  in 
architecture  and  architectural  engineering. 

Increased  appropriations  for  t|ie  support  of  engineering 
education  at  both  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  the  University  of  Alabama. 

\e)  A large  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  school  of 
education  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  to  provide 
additional  instructors;  the  provision  of  an  educational 
building;  the  provision  of  a practice  school  under  the 
direction  of  jthe  school  of  education;  and  the  continu- 
ance of  teacher  training  in'  trades  and  industries  under 
the  direction  of  this  school. 

(/)  An  increase  in  the  support  of  the  school  of  agricultural 
education  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  to  cover 
practice-teaching  facilities  and  additional  instructors. 

The  appropriation  of  at  least  $10,000  a year  to  both  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  for  the  maintenance  of  'summer  schools. 

The  continued  recognition  of  the.  graduates  in  home  eco- 
nomics, music,  and  coininerciajl  branches  of  the  Alabama 
Girls*  Technical  Institute  as  candidates  for  high-school 
positions  in  thesesubjects.  J \ 

(i)  (1)  The  .early  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  continue^  ^ 
-I  ,/•:  for  m^<#l  school  ip  connection.  J 

ir  ■ .uatb/the;^  of  | 

$$  jnedicjj}  t^nc%1fioh  fromMobile  to 
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15.  Higher  Education— Continued.  , " ' 

the  first  three  years  of  its  work  only.^  (3)  The  ynain- 
, > ' tenance  of  two  centers  of  postgraduate  teaching  in  med- 

icine, one  at  Mobile  and  one  at  Birmingham,  and  the 
proper  support  of  these  centers, 

(;)  The  concentration  of  education  in  pharmacy  for  the  pres- 
ent at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 

(&)  Adequate  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  college 
of  veterinary  medicine  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 

(l)  The  placing  of  the  college  of  law  of  the  University  of 

Alabama  on  a standard  basis,  and  the  appropriation 
of  sufficient  money  for  its  support. 

(m)  ►The  approval  of  the  estimates  for  work  in  commerce  at 

the  University  bf  Alabama^  and  a study  of  the  needs  in 
higher  commercial  training  by  the  State  council  of 
education. 

(n)  The  establishment  of  a department  of  forestry. at  the 

* ' Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

<P)  4D  T^e  establishment  of  a division  of  home  economics  ■;> 
at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  trans- 
fer to  that  institution  of  the  Smith-Hughes  work  in  the  , v 
training  of  teachers  bf  home  economics  and  the  con-  , 
sequent  expansion  of  the  school  of  agricultural  educa*  ^ 
t tion  to  include  the  training  of  teachers,  in  home  epo- 

, nomics.  (2)  The  abandonment  of  the  plans  to  develop. 

the  Alabama  Girltf -Technical  Institiite-into'aiour-ywr 
college  of  liberal  arts  for  womcn,  and  the  r^abilitation^^^ 
of  its  original  program  as  a technical  institute.  % i 4 

, (p)  The-*dmission  to  the  general  couhieiMfa' Alal^  , -cM 

technic  Institute  of  only  such?  Students  as  meet  the  full  ■ 
entrance  requirements  without  conditions.'' 

, - ( q)  Appropriations.  sufficient  to  cover  ah  inmiedi^  ■ 

, of  at  least  5frper  cent  hi  ih^tf uctional  cost^  at  the  ^1-/  ^|| 
lege  of  arts  and  sciences  of  tl^  Univei^ty  of'jUi&a^^ 
together  with  provision  for  ^antinu^ 

I-  . pace  wiih  antfdpat^i  j^'v^  dn.eni^  : _ , 

- (f)  Tbe)  de^o^ment  of  ^defialte  jpnbgfain ' of  . by 

: ; and  tiie-Al^ato 

- V Ifiitithtk  and’  th^  inclusion  Of  bst^ 
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15.  Higher  Education — Continued. 

meet  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act;  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  estimate  for  university  extension  in  the 
present  budget  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

The  approval  of  the  present  budget  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes,  and  continued  * 
appropriations  to  enable  it  to  develop  effective  training 
in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

(u)  The  creation  of  a State  council  of  education;  the  future 
determination  by  it  of  State  needs  in  the  field  of  pro- 
fessional training,  and  the  allocation  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  tasks  of  professional  training  among 
the  several  higher  institutions  in  harmony  with  the 
foregoing  definition  of  the  spheres  of  these  institutions. 

(t>)  The  modification  of  the  constitution  to  provide: 

(1)  For  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  mem- 
- ' bers  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 

of  Alabama. 

(2)  For  lengthening  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Alabama 
Girls’  Technical  Institute  to  coincide  with  the 

* tenure  of  the  members  of  the  governing  boards 

of  other  State  higher  institutions.  k 

(to)  (1)  The  reorganization  of  the  plan  of  internal  adminis- 
— tration  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  (2)  The  * 
establishment  of m safeguards  against  faculty  inbreeding 
at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

(m)  At  both  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama 
• Polytechnic  Institute : 

. ; 1*  ;A  redistribution  of  the  ratio  of  professors  to  in- 

' 7'-sstructo»v;-i  %:• 

' 2i  The  reduction,  of  teaching  and  administrative  loads 
: l ; . of  faculty  members.'  * : . " 

; i . ' ^,8;  The; reduction  ^ qf  certain  sections. 

elimination  as-iar;as;pdaible  of  vexy  small  V 

; f. 
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15.  Higher  Education — Continued. 

(»)  At  both  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama 
. Polytechnic  Institute— Continued. 

7.  The  exclusion  from  admission  to  degree  curricula 
of  students  from  four-year  high  schools  who  pre- 
sent only  12  units.  r 

(y)  The  enforcement  by  the  State  higher  institutions  of  a 
uniform  system  of  entrance  requirements  in  harmony 
with  the  standards  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States ; and  the  pub- 
lication by  the  higher  institutions  of  such  classifications 
of  students  as  will  show  plainly  which  are  enrolled  in 
special,  irregular,  or  noncollegiate  curricula,  as  differ- 
entiated from  those  pursuing  regular  curricula. 

16.  Financing  the  Public  Schools. 

(а)  The  reestablishment  of  a permanent  productive  educa- 

tional fund,  through  the  conversion  of  the  accumulated 
paper  obligations,  by  setting  aside  annually  for  a period 
of  years  a certain  sum  of  money  from  the  general  treas- 
ury of  the  State  or  other  source,  until  the  obligation*  is 
fully  liquidated.  To  this  shall  be  added  from  time  to 
time  all  incomes  from  rents,  sales,  royalties,  etc.,  on  the 
unsold  lands  now  bel^ging  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 
The  funds  shall  be  administered  and  invested  in  State 
and  Federal  securities  by  a State  board  of  which  the 
State  superintendent  of  education  shall  be  the  chairman.. 

(б)  The  release  of  the  $250,000,  withheld  from  the  present 

legislative  appropriation  of  $600,000,  at  the,  earliest 
moment  that  the  condition  of  the  treasury  will  justify. 
(c)  The  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
to  provide  a new  basis  on  which  to  distribute  the  Gen- 
eral Educational  Fund,  as  follows:  (1)  one-half  of  the 
entii^fund  to  be  apportioned  to  the  several  counties, 
two-thirds  of  this  one-half  on  the  basis  of  aggregate 
' * daily  attendance . in  all  the  schools  of  Jhe  county,  fig- 

■ -ured  on  the  ip^tendimce  records  for  the  year  last  pre- 

' ceding, -and  one-third  of  this  one-h&lf  on  thfe  total  num» 
-ber  of  tfcehptf  employed^in  the  county;  and  (2)  the 
* < ; ■ rffidfring  one-half  nil  the  fund  to  be  entrusted  to. the 
\ State ' department  of  education  >(8tate  b>oard  of  educa- 

>*| ! tion) for apportionment among  the  schools  of  the  State  . 

v as  awards  f or  good  work,  *id  :to needy^ 

•VvV’  a6|i9ei*  di^d&  * ■ ' ' ; * ^ v'r 
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16,  financing  the  Public  Schools — Continued. 

(d)  The  reapportionment  of  all  State  and  county  school  funds 
by  the  county  boards  of  education  between  county  and 
city  schools,  on  the  principle  of  aggregate  daily  attend- 
ance and  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  in  no 
other  way  whatever;  provided,  that  the  basis  of  total 
school  population  shall  be  used  in  case  the  legislature 
fails  to  pass  on  the  attendance  principle. 

(©)  The  withdrawal  of  State  support  from  the  five  poorly 
functioning  district  agricultural  schools  and  apportion- 
ment of  these  funds  among  the  remaining  four  schools ; 
or  the  withdrawal  of  State,  support  from  all  the  nine 
district  agricultural  schools  and  the  reapportionment 
of  these  fun<&  among  the  county  high  schools  on  tlie 
conditions  outlined  in  Chapter  XjL 
(/)  The  adoption,  by  constitutional  amendment,  pf  a perma- 
nent mill&ge  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  polytechnic  Institute,  the 
Alabama  Girls’  Technical  Institute,  the  four  class  A 
formal;  schools,  and  such  other  nortnal  schools  as  may 
Bereafter  be  established,  and  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
' chanical  College  for  Negroes — to  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  each  institution  and  to  supplant  the 
” present  legislative  appropriations — all  of  which,  how- 

. ■ ever,  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  incomes  on  endowments, 
trust  funds,  etc.,  which  may  now  form  a definite  part  of 
the  support  of  one  or  all  of  these  schools. 

(?)  The  increase  of  the  annual  State  appropriations  to  county 
- : • high  schools  from  $8,000  to  $4,000,  provided  that  no 

such  Bchool  shall  hereafter  receive  any  State  aid  what- 
ever unless  die  State  money  is  duplicated  dollar  for 
. dollar  from  county  xfunds. 

(A)  The  increase  of:  State  support  for  the  colored  normal 
schools  and  direct  State  support  for  county  training 
v > schoolsior  colored  teachers,  as  outlined  in  Chapters 
;>;-I  ^andxm.  . .--.1 

i (f)‘ Tlie  reorganization  of  theieebool  finances  by  (1)  strict 
^ ^ enforcement  of  section  » of  th*  revenue  code ; (2)  legal 

--  .enactifcentJto  place  die  assessment  of  all  property  under 
, of the  State  government; -(8)  provision 
for  equable  income  iu^dd^  (4)  pro- 

i^vision  for  a searching  study  of  the  satire  subject  of  tax- 
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